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“AMEN.” 


NOTES ON ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND USE IN 
BIBLICAL AND POST-BIBLICAL TIMES. 


“AMEN” is perhaps the commonest word of human 
speech. Three great religions have brought. it into daily 
use wherever they have gone!. Like other things in 
daily use, indeed, it is probably seldom thought. of, and 
some may be surprised to learn that much has been 
written about it; many a rule concerning its use, many 
ὃ maxim regarding its value. Much, it is true, of what 
has been said may be paltry enough according to the 
estimate of to-day. But as long as the word “Amen” 
continues to occupy the place it does in synagogue and 
church and mosque, it must merit attention. It is, in fact, 
one of those beautiful relics of the past, the legitimate hold 
of which upon the imagination and the heart an age such as 
ours does well to cherish, while some of the facts gathered 


1 This is illustrated by the story, the source of which I do not know, 
of a meeting between two converts to Christianity—perhaps an Indian 
and a Pacific Islander—one of whom was reading in his own tongue the 
Christian Scriptures. Communication between them was impossible, till 
one of them thought of summing up his mental attitude to the contents 
of the book in the doxology ‘‘ Hallelujah,” whereupon the other at once 
heartily replied ‘‘ Amen.” The Hebrew expressions had, of course, been 
naturalized in both languages. 
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in this article have a certain additional interest from their 
bearing on other wider and more important subjects’. 

1. The word “Amen.’—The fundamental idea of the 
root jmx, in the north and south Semitic languages 
alike*, is “stability, steadfastness, reliability.” “Amen” 
represents in form an old Semitic amin, which, according 
to analogy, should be an intransitive adjective®. It has 
retained this power, however, only in the somewhat rare 
Arabic Amin”, “safe, secure,’ while in Hebrew ‘‘ Amen” 
has become an indeclinable particle. As contrasted with 
other particles from the same root, it seems to involve 
the will as well as, perhaps we should say rather than, the 
judgment*. This is best seen on an examination of 
the instances of its occurrence in the Old Testament. 

2. Usage of “Amen” in the Old Testament. (1) Modes 
of Use.—The first thing that strikes one about the use of 
“Amen” in the Old Testament is that it is practically 


1 Some (especially statistical) details have been retained merely for 
the sake of giving them a permanent record somewhere, for reference 
if they should ever be wanted. 

2 Cf. e.g. Assyrian temeni, ‘‘foundation,” and Syriac, ‘‘ daily bread,” in 
the Paternoster (Curetonian and Sinaitic Palimpsest MSS.) on the one 
hand ; and Aethiopic amena, “ trust,” and also ‘‘ confess” (hardly ‘‘ verum 
esse,” as Dillmann says, quoting Luke i. 1), on the other. 

3. Barth, indeed, regards it (Die Nominalbildung, &c., 5¢ and 7b) as an 
abstract noun. Nor is it an answer to say that the feminine form amint 
or amant (mx) is abstract; for in Hebrew, at least in the first letters 
of the Dictionary, when words exist in both forms, it is rather the rule 
than the exception that they should agree in this respect. Moreover, on 
the other hand, the majority of nouns of the form amin are concrete, and 
there is, as a matter of fact, a difference between amin and amint (see 
next note). 

4 For nox, see especially Isa. xliii. 9, where E. V. is right, as against 
the LXX and Peshitta, in rendering mx as oratio recta, ‘‘ Truth!” . Cf. also 
the quasi-adverbial use of nox at the end of a sentence in Ps. exxxii. 11 
and Jer. x. τὸ (see also I Kings xvii. 24, Pesh.). The three particles 
referred to above are connected with the parallel stem amuna. πρὸς (J E) 
introduces a solemn confession (Gen. xx. 12, Josh. vii. 20); nyox (8 times, 
6 in Job) seems to be used by preference to introduce hypothetical or 
ironical sentences; while DON (5 times) always introduces a question 


(Ps. lviii. 2, reading pox with most, is sarcastic). 
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confined to the literature that modern criticism regards as 
Exilic or Post-Exilic. What makes this still more note- 
worthy is that the three cases of which this cannot be 
said form a class by themselves—they are cases of what 
we may call the Initial Amen. Benaiah, after receiving 
instructions about the coronation of Solomon, replies: 
“Amen! Yahwé the God of my lord the king say so too!” 
(1 Kings i. 36). So Jeremiah says to Hananiah: “Amen! 
Yahwe do so!” &c. (Jer. xxviii. 6). In the third passage 
it is God that is addressed; Jeremiah replies to the 
“word” that came to him from Yahwé in the phrase: 
“Amen; Yahwe!” In these cases “Amen” is a kind 
of conversational particle, and stands by itself, prefixed 
to an exclamatory sentence, expressing a wish, “So be it!” 

In the later literature the “Amen” tends to become 
more and more liturgical. The Deuteronomist makes “all 
the people” say “Amen” to each of the twelve! curses 
(Deut. xxvii. 15-26); Nehemiah tells us that the “congre- 
gation” pledged itself in the matter of the poor brethren 
by a solemn “Amen” (Neh. v. 13); when Tobias and Sarah 
were left alone he prayed, and at the end of his prayer 
“she said with him, Amen” (Tobit viii. 8)?; and, according 
to the Vulgate, when Gabael prayed and blessed Tobias, 
all who were present said, “Amen” (Tobit ix.12).. In this 
group the sentence introduced by the “Amen”’ is left 
to be understood from the situation. We might call this 
the Detached Amen. 

This liturgical “ Amen” tended to become double. “Amen, 
Amen” is the formula assigned by the Priestly writer to the 
suspected wife in the oath of purgation (Num. v. 22°); as 
it is also the formula with which the people solemnly 
accepted the Priestly Law (Neh. viii. 64=1 Esdras 

1 So in MSS. A and F of the LXX. B and Lue. have thirteen, having 
two curses in ver. 22 or ver. 23. 

2 The Vulgate text differs at this point, and has no ‘‘ Amen.” Syr. and 
Aeth. follow LXX. 


5 It is single in the Targums. 
* The ‘‘ Amen” is single in LXX (BNA Luc.). 
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ix. 471), and, according to the romance, the words of 
Ozias (Judith xiii. 26 [20]*)%. This formula becomes 
“Amen and Amen*” when following a doxology at the 
end of each of the first three divisions of the Psalter, 
although in the fourth division (Ps. evi. 48°), and the 
equivalent 1 Chron. xvi. 36, there is for some reason 
only one “Amen,” and so at the end of 3 and 4 Macc. We 
have thus what we may call a Final Amen, and the 
Vulgate provides us with two cases where a speaker says 
“Amen” to his own prayer, viz. 2 Esdras (i.e. Neh.) xiii. 31, 
and Tobit xiii. 18, while the same thing occurs in Pr. of 
Manasses, ver. 23°. A pure Subscriptional Amen appears in 
the Old Testament only at the end of Tobit’. It also is 
single. There remain to be considered only four passages 
where our authorities disagree as to what we should read, 
“Amen” or something else, and so we must examine the 
usage of the Versions. 

(2) Treatment of “ Amen” in the Versions. The practice 
of the LXX confirms the view just propounded as to the 
history of the word “Amen,” while it illustrates the necessity 
of considering the various parts of the LXX apart. In the 
Pentateuch the LXX regularly translates jox into Greek 8, 
and the same practice is continued throughout the Prophets, 


* So in B, Syr., and Aeth.; but Vulg., A, and Luc. have only one ἀμήν. 

2 Only one ‘‘ Amen” in A. 

3 Ecclus. 1. 29 ends in E. V. and some Greek MSS. with a doxology and 
double ‘‘ Amen,” but the best MSS. and edd. and Vulg. omit the whole 
clause. The Syriac text differs at this point. 

* The LXX [ΒΝ ΑΝ ΤΊ has no “and.” 

5 MSS. ART of the LXX have two ‘“‘Amens,” but δὲ follows the M.T. 
with one. 

6 It is to be noted that we have only Latin authority for what has since 
become so common, an ‘‘Amen” said to one’s own prayer (for Prayer of 
Manasses, ver. 23, might fairly be regarded as of subscriptional origin), 
and, as we shall see, the usage can hardly be said to be found in the 
New Testament. 

7 Soin BA; in δὲ it may be almost said to be preceded by a doxology. 

§ The LXX translates ‘‘Amen” by γένοιτο eight times, by ἀληθῶς once 
(Jer. xxxv. 6 [BNAQ]=M.T. xxviii. 6). For the other Greek versions, 
see farther on. 
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Former and Latter, and even the Psalter. But when we 
come to the work of the Chronicler, we find jpx simply 
transliterated ἀμήν, even in 1 Chron. xvi. 36 (though = 
Ps. evi. 48). This practice, once begun, is continued right 
through the Apocryphal books!. Aquila admitted ἀμήν to 
1 Kings 1. 36, but uses πεπιστωθήτω in Jer. xxxv. [xxviii.] 6, 
and elsewhere (probably always) πεπιστωμένως. Theodo- 
tion uses ἀμήν in the one place (Deut. xxvii. 15) where we 
can trace him (see, however, below on Isa. xxv. 1), and 
Symmachus appears to have carried this practice through 
consistently (we can test it in six cases). The same is true 
of the Aramaic (Targum and Peshitta) and Latin Versions, 
except that naturally the Vulgate Psalter has fiat=yévouro. 
The English Version carried the general rule of the Vulgate 
right through the Psalter also, but for some unaccountable 
reason followed the LXX in Jer. xi. 5. The Revised 
Version has of course restored “Amen” there. 

The phenomena of the Versions appear thus to confirm 
the impression given us by the M.T.: whether “ Amen” 
was common or not, originally, as a conversational particle, 
it became more and more common as a liturgical formula, 
and the more it became stereotyped in this way the less did 
it suggest any definite idea to the mind that needed to be 
translated into other languages, and the more natural did 
it become to transliterate it as ἀμήν, amen. Whether the 
tendency can be traced even farther than this already 
in the LXX is not so certain. ‘The LXX has, no doubt, 
discovered three “amens” in the Old Testament not to be 
found in the M.7T.; but then it renders them γένοιτο, not 
ἀμήν, and they do not seem to be cases of ingenuity, such as 
we shall find later in Rabbinical literature, but rather of 
a faulty MS. or careless reading. Thus in Jer. xv. 11 ἫΝ 
has been read jox, while in Jer. ii. 19 ‘‘ Amen” must have 
been known as a living word in the language rather than 
as merely a liturgical formula, when ἢν was read as Ἴ. “x, 


1 Except Judith xiii. 20 (γένοιτο, γένοιτο), Where, however, Aeth. and 
Pesh. have ‘* Amen, Amen.” 
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i.e. 5 mn ὯΝ, and translated Γένοιτο, Κύριε' ὅτι. Still 
it is, of course, quite as possible that it was some earlier 
Hebrew copyist that made this mistake. In Isa. xxv. 1, 
the LXX, followed by Theodotion, read γένοιτο, 1.6. ᾿ξ, 
where the M.T. has ἴδ᾽, There can be little doubt 
that the M.T. is right in these three passages. The case 
is somewhat different in Isa. Ixv. 15. Here it is the 
Massoretes (followed by Symmachus and Vulgate, and sup- 
ported by Aquila’s πεπιστωμένως) that have found }28, where 
the LXX render ἀληθινόν and Targ. 82°? STON Symmachus 
actually understands this jox in the liturgical sense, and, 
as we shall see, it was probably so interpreted in the 
Apostolic age. But as, on the one hand, the liturgical 
“Amen” is peculiar to men in reply to God, and on the 
other hand, Barth’s theory that /8 is an abstract noun has 
hardly been substantiated, it is most probable that “ Amen” 
is not the original form of the word in this place. It is 
natural to think of AMS (οἵ, 728 bs, Deut. xxxii. A), 
especially as this is translated ἀληθινόν in Isa. xxv. 1. 
Still simpler would be the almost equivalent }2 following 
it in the same verse—a suggestion, in favour of which 
might be urged the fact that the LXX itself has actually 
converted this latter }}28 into }8, which, as usual, it trans- 
lates by γένοιτο. 

3. Result—Our examination of the use of the word 
“ Amen” in the Old Testament has given us twelve certain 
cases in the Hebrew text, and six to ten in the Apocrypha, 
and seems to lead to the following conclusions as to Old 
Testament usage. (1) The original use of ‘“ Amen” was to 
introduce an answer to a previous speaker (1 Kings 1. 36, 
Jer, XXvili. 6, xi. 5). (2) Then the words of the answer 
were suppressed, and “Amen” stood alone (Deut. xxvii. 15 ff, 
Neh. v. 13,:1 Chron. xvi. 36 =Ps. evi. 48, Tobit vis, 


' Aq. has πεπιστωμένως, i.e. probably ‘‘Amen,” and Sym. πίστει, i.e. 
probably not ‘‘ Amen.” 
2 Cf. Ps. xxxi. 6 nox Ox; 2 Chr. xv. 3 ΠῸΝ TN; Jer. x. 10 ΠῸΝ ON; in 


which last case, indeed, Theod. has Θεὸς ἀληθινός, as the LXX has here, 
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ix. 12 [Vulg.]), this liturgical “ Amen” tending to become 
double (Num. v. 22, Neh. viii. 6 [M.T.] = 1 Esdras ix. 47 
[B, Syr., Aeth.], Judith xiii. 26). (3) The next stage is 
where there is no indication of a change of speaker, so that 
“Amen” actually appears to be the last word of the sole 
speaker, instead of the first (or only) word of the response. 
This usage is exemplified in two ways: (a) in the formal 
subscriptions appended, in conformity with Eastern custom, 
to a completed MS. Such “Amens” standing absolutely 
after a doxology are found in the Old Testament ( Amen 
and Amen”) at the end of the first three (four) divisions 
of the Psalter (Pss. xli, lxxii, lxxxix), and then, at a very 
much later date, in 3 and 4 Maccabees ; (0) in the “ Amen”’ 
said by the speaker to his own prayer, found twice in the 
Vulgate (2 Esdras [i.e. Neh.] xiii. 31 and Tobit xiii. 18), and 
also in Prayer of Manasses, ver. 22. (4) Already in our 
oldest MS. of Tobit we have what is almost a fourth stage, 
a simple subscriptional “ Amen,” without doxology. We 
have thus in the Old Testament four usages: (i) Introductory, 
(ii) Detached, (111) Final, (iv) Subscriptional. 

4. New Testament.—The growing liturgical use of “ Amen” 
in the later books of the Old Testament, and the phenomena 
of the LXX, prepare us for what we find in the New 
Testament, the Textus Receptus of which contains the word 
in some 11g places, of which the Revised Version retains 
1001, Strange to say, each of the four usages we have 
just found in the Old Testament is represented in the New 
Testament also. Usage i. (Introductory), which we have 
seen reason to regard as the original, is represented 
naturally enough by the “Amens” in the non-Epistolary 
part of the Apocalypse (vii. 12°, xix. 4, xxli. 20) prefixed 
to a doxology, and referring back to words. of another 


1 Amen” is retained in the Vulgate throughout ; and in the English 
versions outside of the Gospels. In the Gospels, when it introduces 
a sentence, it is translated ‘Verily,’ and at first, in the Old English 
versions, it seems to have been regularly rendered “ sodlice.” 

2 Westcott and Hort have here also a final ‘‘ Amen” in square brackets. 
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speaker. Usage ii. (Detached) is found in the remaining 
“Amen” of this part of the Apocalypse (v. 14), and is 
testified to by Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 16. Corresponding to 
usage 111. (Pinal) we have the usage of the New Testament 
Epistles (including the first part of the Apocalypse). Τῇ we 
exclude Apoc. i. 71, where a liturgical “Amen” is added 
to vac at the end of a solemn statement, the thirty-four 
“Amens” of the Epistles [T.R.] fall into two groups, 
fifteen following doxologies, and nineteen following bless- 
ings. The fifteen doxology “ Amens” are all well attested 
(except 2 Pet. 111. 18)", but of the nineteen benediction 
“ Amens” only two (Rom. xv. 33, Gal. vi. 18) are retained 
by Westcott and Hort, although they admit two others 
(1 Thess, iii. 13, a prayer, and Heb. xiii. 25) to their margin, 
and the Revised Version even admits the last mentioned, 
and Apoc. xxii. 21 to its text, as also, though doubtfully, 
Philem. 25. Of usage iv. (Subscriptional) there is no 
instance in the best texts of the New Testament ; but there 
is a marked tendency to it in later MSS.? 

As the book of Acts does not contain “ Amen,” all that 
remains to be examined is the Gospels. It is remarkable 
that these documents, whose literary history forms so 
intricate a problem, contain far more “Amens” than all 
the rest of ‘the books of the Old and New Testaments 
together ; and yet their usage does not exactly correspond 
to any one of the four stages we have distinguished. These 
“Amens” are all of one kind—for the five final “ Amens’’4 
are wanting in the best texts—and form a very peculiar 
class, unparalleled in Hebrew literature®. They are initial 

1 Apoc. i. 18, 1 John v. 21, 2 John 13, which somewhat resemble it, are 
excluded in R. V. 

2 Retained in R.V., but omitted by Westcott and Hort. The other 
fourteen are Rom. i. 25, ix. 5, Xi. 36, xvi. 27, Gal.i.5, Eph. iii. 21, Phil. iv. 20, 
r Tim. i, 17; vi. 16, 2 Tim: iv. 18, Heb. xili, 21, 1-Pet. iv. 11, v. αὐ Judea 

5. Aethiopic MSS. often have a triple ‘‘Amen,” corresponding to the 
NNN of post-Biblical Hebrew. 

* Matt. vi. 13, and at the close of each Gospel. 


° Delitzsch in Zeitsch. fiir Luth. Theol., 1856, p. 422, and Dalman, Gram. des 
Jiid.-Pal. Aramidisch, p. 193, note. 
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‘“Amens” like group i. (pre-exilic and Apocalypse), but 
seem to lack the indispensable backward reference. This 
is the more striking as they are all in sayings of Jesus, and 
very frequently occur in a sort of dialogue’. An examina- 
tion of these passages, however—and they number about 
fifty-two in the Synoptics and twenty-five in John—will 
generally show that there is some trace, after all, of 
a reference either to some preceding words, or to the 
sentiment underlying them 3, 

In Luke “Amen” occurs only six times®, three of the 
cases being common to the Synoptics, and three in verses 
peculiar to Luke. In three other places Luke has ἀληθῶς 
where the parallel passages in the Synoptics have ἀμήν ", 
and once (Luke xi. 51) vai corresponds to an ἀμήν in 
Matthew. In Luke iv. 25, a verse peculiar to Luke, ἐπ᾽ 
ἀληθείας may represent an original ἀμήν, but in view of the 
ἀμήν in the preceding verse this is perhaps hardly likely °. 
In five (six 5) passages peculiar to: Matthew and Luke, the 
latter simply omits ἀμήν. The avoidance not only of the 
form ἀμήν, but even sometimes of any equivalent particle, 
is therefore characteristic of the third Gospel. 

Mark has four passages where ἀμήν is peculiar to him, 
although Matthew has a parallel passage; while Matthew 
has only two lacking in Mark. The frequency of ἀμήν 
in Matthew is due to nineteen passages not in Mark, viz. 


1 They are invariably followed by λέγω ὑμῖν, except where this naturally 
becomes λέγω σοι, viz. in the solemn sayings to Peter (John xiii, 38= 
Mark xiv. 30, John xxi. 18), to the thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 43), and 
to Nicodemus (John iii. 3, 5, 11) ; and this form is used rhetorically once 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 26). 

2 e.g. Matt. vi. 2: “The hypocrites [pray] in the synagogues... that 
they may have glory of men. Amen, I say unto you, They have received 
their reward.” 

3 For xiii. 35, where it is wanting in the parallel Matt. xxiii. 39, does 
not have it in the best texts. 

* Luke ix. 27, xii. 44 (where, however, D has ἀμήν), and xxi. 3. 

> ἐπ᾽ ἀληθείας in LXX oftenest represents ὈΣῸΝ : also ΔῈ) and viwp. 

5 In Luke xv. 7 the οὕτως in a sense represents the ἀμήν of Matt. 
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nine! peculiar to Matthew and ten where the parallel in 
Luke either omits (a) simply the ἀμήν (five or six times’), 
or (b) the whole formula 5, or else changes it into something 
else ἡ, Of the Synopties, therefore, it is Mark that seems 
never to avoid the word. 

A well-known peculiarity of the fourth Gospel is that 
it invariably (twenty-five times) has ἀμὴν ἀμήν, as against 
the just as invariable single ἀμήν of the Synoptics (about 
fifty-two times); and this phenomenon occurs even in one 
and the same saying, e.g. John xiii. 38= Mark xiv. 90ΞΞ 
Matt. xxvi. 34=Luke xxii. 34, where Luke, as already 
explained, omits the ἀμήν altogether®. Delitzsch ® explained 
this peculiarity of the fourth Gospel as being due to 
a corruption of the Aramaic vernacular amen aména 
(=amen amer-na=dpnv λέγω), which sounded like ἀμὴν 
ἀμήν, but Dalman (loc. cit.) contests this explanation ‘. 

Two New Testament passages alone remain, and in these 
ἀμήν is treated as a noun®. In Apoe. ii. 14, where it is 
masculine, it is immediately explained as a designation 
of Christ as “the faithful and true witness.’ The key to 
this usage is doubtless the traditional Massoretic pointing 
of Isa. lxv. 16, which as we have seen is at least as old 
as Symmachus, with possibly a reminiscence of the practice 
of Jesus and of 2 Cor. i. 20. This latter passage is less 
clear; but τὸ ἀμήν has probably about the same meaning 
as in I Cor. xiv. 16. 

5. Inturgical Use of Amen.—We have already observed 
the increasingly liturgical character of the ‘‘Amens” in 
post-exilic literature. (1) Our positive knowledge of the 


1 A tenth (Matt. xviii. 19) has ἀμήν in square brackets in Westcott and 
Hort, but none in R. V. 

2 Matt. v. 26, viii. 10, x. 15, xi. 11, xiii. 17 (xviii. 13). 

3 Thid. v. 18, xvii. 20. * Ibid. xxiii: :96, ΧΙ 

° The other twenty-four passages are peculiar to John. ® loc. cit. 

7 Apparently on the ground that the alleged pronunciation is a charac- 
teristic of the Babylonian not the Palestinian Talmud. See, however, pp. 71 
and 77 of the same work. 

8 The third passage (1 Cor. xiv. 16) calls for no remark. 
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details of the temple ritual of this period is very limited 
indeed. From 1 Chron. xvi. 7-36 it would appear that 
in the time of the chronicler it was the custom that when 
the Levitical choir sang selections (one or more) from the 
Psalter, the people answered, saying ‘‘ Amen,” and praised 
Yahwet. It is at least plausible to hold that the usage’ 
was one which, being well known, did not need to be 
constantly indicated in the MSS. of the Psalter, and that 
.so, from motives of economy of space, the doxology was 
omitted except at the end of the great divisions of the 
Psalter (so Gratz) *. If this be so, we should find a parallel 
case in the English Church Prayer-book, where the Amen- 
doxology used after every selection from the Psalter 
is not printed. On the other hand, the comment of 
Shelomo b. Melech on Ps. xli. 14 suggests an equally 
plausible explanation of the presence of these doxologies : 
psaon ama ἼΒΟΠ amboa bed Ann opm) Twn 4; 
and, when Gratz urges in support of the other view 
that in 1 Chron. xvi the Amen-doxology is added to 
selections from Pss. ev and xevi which want it, he seems 
to fail to take account of Ps. evi. 47 which is also included. 

(2) Even for the Herodian temple ritual our witnesses are 
not contemporary, and such as they are they are not only 
meagre, but so unsystematic and fragmentary, not to say 
conflicting, that it is precarious to try to construct a sys- 
tematic account, especially as the practice may have varied. 
We can hardly do more here than mention some of the 
points. 

The chief occasions when one would look for Amen- 
responses in the ordinary temple ritual are these : (2) When 
the priests came out on to the steps and pronounced the 


1 It is likely enough that some such practice was in existence even 
if with Reuss, and after him Stade (and Cornill?), we regard this passage 
as a later insertion into the work of the Chronicler, which originally 
passed directly from ver. 7 to ver. 37. 

2 Cf. Ps. lxviii. 35 [36] and 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 

ὁ Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1872, p. 486. — 
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blessing on the people (Tamid. vii. 2), and the latter, at 
a signal, prostrated themselves and worshipped. In this 
ritual, however, the blessing was not, as in the synagogues, 
pronounced in three parts with an “Amen” after each, but 
in one (ibid.); and a longer response was used (see further 
below). (ὁ) When, after attending to the other offerings, 
the priest stooped to pour out the drink-offering, and at 
a signal the Levitic choir chanted the selection from the 
Psalter ; for, at the trumpet blast that marked every pause, 
the people bowed and worshipped (Tamid. vii. 3). But we 
are not told of any ‘‘ Amen” at this point. (6) In response 
to the concluding doxology with which the Levites may 
have ended their chant. If we assume that doxologies 
were really said after each Psalm, then it is at least possible 
to assume also that the forms used in the Herodian temple 
have been preserved for us in Taan. 16b, where we are 
told that to each of the special doxologies on fast days for 
rain, which ended with the words, “ Blessed be Yahwe, the 
God of Israel, from age to age” (ndyyn yo Synw nds “A qa 
odyyn sy), the people replied, “ Blessed be the name of the 
glory of his kingdom for ever and ever” (mv3>D 7139 OY 73 
ἽΝ) poy). But the argument that a rarer ceremony (prayer 
for rain) borrowed its ritual from some more common one, 
needs to be used with caution; and more precarious still 
is the assumption (Gratz) that the more common one was 
precisely the daily Psalm ritual. Still this is as likely as 
not to have been so, and with this proviso we may accept 
the hypothesis!. 

All this, however, gives us no certain “ Amen.’ And there 
is a well known and often repeated statement in the Talmud, 
that “ Amen” was in fact not said in the temple, but only 
in the synagogues (~y212). In the temple the form used 
was the response quoted above (7) ow 113). The explana- 


1 See some interesting discussions and conjectures in Ludwig Blau’s — 
article, ‘‘Origine et Histoire de la Lecture du Schema” (Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XXXI, 179-201), including the subject of the practice in the 
Synagogue of Jericho. 
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tion follows (Taan. Bab. 16): wspoa tox pay pay pon 
Jap ay 272 dyn sy obya wp onde “a my ἸΣῸΣ wp psa! 
Judah Calats (yS> nm), however, is probably nearer the 
truth when he points us (Sefer ha Musar, Pereq 4, ed. 
Mantua, p. 42) to those passages in the Talmud that tell 
us that in the temple the divine name in the priestly 
benediction was uttered as spelled (12n22), instead of, as 
usual, 19213, 1.6. by the substitution of a less awful name, 
and that accordingly the ‘‘ Amen” said in the synagogues 
after each of the three parts of the benediction was omitted 
in the temple. It would appear, therefore, that when 
the Tetragrammaton was pronounced, the longer blessing 
2) ow 73 was used. The meaning of this obviously is, 
as Gratz clearly saw, not that people were not allowed to 
say “Amen” in the temple, but that there the special 
solemnity of the service demanded, and the postponement 
of the response to the end of the whole act allowed, the use 
of a more extended and impressive formula than a single 
“Amen;” just as in the English Church “ Amen” alone 
is sung after hymns or short prayers, but after each Psalm 
a complete doxology. 

If now we venture to apply these results to the Psalm 
ritual, we find that the Amen-doxology has disappeared. 
What then of the five doxologies in Pss. xli, lx xii, 1xxxix, evi, 
and 1 Chron. xvi? Can it be that they are really not temple 
doxologies at all, but synagogue doxologies? This was 
Gratz’s view; and he accordingly maintained that they 
made their way into the Psalter only after the destruction 
of the temple. Their presence in the LXX, however, and 
especially in the translated form γένοιτο (see above), seems 
against this view. Gratz himself could not see how the 
Amen-doxology could have made its way into 1 Chron. xvi 
so late as this. Can we indeed be sure that “Amen” was 
not really said after all, only appended at the end of the 
longer formula, as it is in the English ritual just referred to ? 

(3) In the synagogue the response to the Shema seems 

ΠΣ ΟΝ Noh xe seer 
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to have been the long one (‘7 ow 7113: Gratz, loc. cit., Ὁ. 493), 
although usage varied; but the response to the priestly 
blessing, which was closely associated with the prayer, was 
“ Amen,” and the leader (mann Ad rayn) was directed not 
to join in the “Amen” lest his mind should be disturbed 
(RIDA WDD, Ber. V, 4) 1. 

(4) Outside the synagogue, too, “Amen” was used in 
response to the father’s blessing before and after food, 
though (notwithstanding Tobit viii. 8) not in private 
prayer (Lightf., Hor. Heb., 302), and it frequently occurs, 
as already remarked, at the end of MSS. and treatises ?, 
as also on epitaphs (e.g. n>> X’NN ΣΡ pa AY nn ΠΠΟΦ)). 
Other formulae in use are: 7¥’DN, 1.6. ΠΝ AA 19 ON; NYT, 
i.e. OX on Snnd own nya, as an introductory formula 
like the Mohammedan, bi’smw “Wahi ‘rrahmani ’rrahim ; 
NY, Le. JON DD? PIN) PIT AND, or xo’, ie. ow ood anew 
mn, after a man’s name; and xya”n, 1.6. PON OY 3 WINN, 
after the mention of one who is deceased, like the Arabic, 
salla ’allahw ‘alaihi wa sallam. 

6. Jewish doctrine of “ Amen.” —The theoretical pre- 
scriptions concerning the use of “Amen” were many. 
The following specimens will be sufficient to illustrate 
the style. The bread must not be broken at meals till 
“ Amen” was quite finished (jax nba w sy yrs own pyian ps 
myn ‘ad, Ber., f. 47 8), except in the case of one or two 
delaying inordinately (~sy o8 ἸΡΒΝ pay am sa md> on Sax 
ID ANY 12 pow rs ond pnond poy pri pomenw pwn, 
Judah Calats, loc. cit., f. 42a, ll. 14-16). “Amen” could 
be freely said to a benediction uttered by a Jew; but 
in the case of a Gentile (Samaritan) great caution must 
be used (Jra0n ΠῚΣΠ ANN PON Pay Py ὙΠ Ν᾽ NN TON pay 
nanan b> yoww sy, Ber. VIII, 8)3, A man must not pro- 

1 For the practice at a later date, see Maimonides, Mishneh Torah Hilchoth 
Tephillah, ὃ 9. 

3.6. 6... ΥὉ yx, ie. WI MO ME) POX. NI, 1.6. POX) Pox Dw? ΠῚ 73. 

3 Contrast Bartholomaeus Gavantus, Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum (Rome, 
1736), tom. I, pars iv, tit. ix, p. 1085, ‘‘Ad monitionem pro Judaeis, non 
respondetur, Amen.” 
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nounce “Amen” hurriedly, or incompletely, or inattentively 
(lit. orphan‘), or disconnectedly (198 ΝΟῚ ADM pox Nd pay ys 
Yad 7593 pry xd) mn» pow ΜΟῚ naw, Ber.,f.47a). “Hurriedly” 
was explained by some to mean “cutting short the first 
vowel,’ by others, “before the last word of the benediction 
was completely uttered” (“wrap wy πα “ps 957s0 SND sD 
Jnaon ow op inayd raw ΝΟ ims aon aby, Orach Chajim 
(Dyn mux, ἢ.) na), ed. Venice, 1550, I, f. 84b). “Incom- 
pletely ’ was explained as “cutting short the last letter” 
(nD) NOnw ADI AND DRY fT nN Mp rDMaw wnt, Orach 
Chajum, f. ὃ5 Ὁ, 1. 20 f.), or cutting the word into two parts 
(ibid.). ‘“Inattentively ” was applied to “Amen” uttered 
by one who had not heard the words of the blessing 
(An AMX ΤΣ ay mows nny ADI. Yn NAW WAT ADIN TDN 
nypy xoy ὝΠΝΟ way mown ΤΊΣ ΠΕΣ os pape yxy ΠΡΟ oN 
MIN? ΠΝ NTT ON Wann my Nd, Orach Chayim, cap. 74, ὃ 8, 
quoted in Vitringa, De Synagoga, p. 1100); or, according to 
another tradition, to “Amen” said at an interval after the 
blessing (ΠΥ by won may ADIN Ὁ ΟΝ man yor canxdy ann ἸῸΝ 
mara ami, Orach Chajyrm, ὃ5 Ὁ, 1. 24 f.). “ Disconnectedly ” 
is explained as hurriedly and without attention (Judah 
Calats [γ55 nn], op. cit., f. 42 a, 1.11). Moreover, Ben Azzai 
urges home the lesson by the assurance that as one deals 
with his “Amens” so shall he himself or his children 
be dealt with (* oon) yo yA ADIN’ OX AyA G5 ἼΔΙΝ ONTY 12 
“yy (BOP? M|wWP " 1D) ἸΒΌΠΠΣ AAW, Ber. 47a), holding out 
the inducement that whosoever prolongs his “ Amens” in 
so doing prolongs his days also (b pono poxa Jann 52 
ymiw i", ibid.). The exact degree of prolongation of 
“Amen” must have been difficult to hit, however, for it 
must not be prolonged too much (8 37D ANY ΠΝ Ayn ΟΝ 
myo xox, Ber. 47 8), lest it drown the voice of the reader 
OND ANY P ANEW. nyows Ana ΠΡ pry ab, Orach Chaim, 
f. 85b, 1. 35). Nor must it be said too loud (xd pox anya 
ὙΠ any aby max, Orach Chajim, cap. 78, ὃ 8, quoted in 


1 So a Psalm is ealled “orphan” when nothing is said of author or 
occasion of composition (smi ΝΥ Ὁ, Ab. Zar., 24 b, line 7 from foot). 
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Vitr., loc, cit.). The right speed is defined by the time 
it would take to say “God, faithful king” (3 nyp ΠΟΥ͂Ν 
mn’s TD δ΄ν “md Savy, ibid.); while in the large syna- 
gogues the right moment was indicated by waving a scarf. 
Thus we read of the synagogue in Alexandria: yy bw aan 
mx mayo pany may ra pom mby soy npn jm) AMyyexa 
wen pay opm day apa AD APM (Suecah, 51 b). 

An almost superstitious reverence for the word appears 
again in the following doctrines. He that saith “Amen” 
is greater than he that uttereth the benediction (nyn by 
ὙΠ Ὁ any jpx, Judah Calats, loc. cit., 1. 19), because it is 
the former that secures the answer (InwNID WN nn ΝῊ 5 
nbyso Joann nana S$annS nomya mtn ope $x Aatan yownd 
op Torn ΘΟ ΣΦ ΠΟ yap NK EN AND JON AyA NII Ap 
naa, ibid.). Rabbi Jonah tells of the special merit of 
saying “ Amen” to each benediction (nana 55 ἽΠΝ jox anya 
ΟΝ ow Sans xin nn, Orach Chayim, f. 84 Ῥ, foot). Rabbi 
Judah says, “ Whosoever saith ‘Amen’ in this age is 
worthy to say it in the next age also; and so King David 
saith, ‘Blessed is Yahwe, the God of Israel, from this age 
and to that age, Amen and Amen, i.e. once ‘ Amen? in this 
age and again ‘Amen’ in the coming age” (Tanchuma, 
cited in Buxtorf, De Synag. yudaica, in Ugolini, Thesaurus, 
IV, col. 1376). And so we read, “ Whosoever saith ‘ Amen 
religiose et cum summa attentione, speedeth on our de- 
liverance” (ibid.). Rabbi Shim‘on, we are told, said, “ Who- 
ever shall say ‘Amen’ with all his strength (i.e. with firm 
purpose), to him the gates of Paradise shall be opened 
(δ pnme [inna daa yp] ina 522 ox Anyn b> pyow "3 ἼΩΝ 
my ji yw), for it is said,‘ Open the gates that the righteous 
nation which keepeth truth may enter in!’” (Orach Chayim, 
85 b, ll. ὃ ff.), the exegesis of which verse is thus given: 
“Say not shomer emunim, ‘which keepeth truth,’ but 
she omer Amen *, ‘which saith Amen’” (Ὁ) TDW PN Ox 
ὯΝ Tow xox, Sanhed. 110 b-111 a). 


1 Isa, xxvi. 2. 
2 The saying is often quoted with Amenim (pl.) for Amen. 
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Nor is this semi-magic power of “Amen” confined 
to this life. In Seder k. Amram (ed. Warsaw, f. 13 Ὁ, foot) 
we read of the righteous answering “Amen” to David’s 
song of praise to God, whereupon “the sinners of Israel 
answer ‘Amen’ from Gehenna.’ When God graciously 
inquires about them he is told “though they are in 
great straits, they force themselves, and say before thee, 
‘Amen.’” God saith to the angels, “Open for them the 
gates of the garden of Eden, that they may enter and 
praise before me,” for it is said, Open ye, &c. (Isa. xxvi. 2)1. 
A similar story, going into much more detail, may be seen 
in J. P. Stehelin, Rabbinic Literature, Il, 68 f. 

On the other hand, we find elsewhere importance attached 
to the mental attitude of the worshipper in the following 
explanation of 5" Ἵν) DN (Ps. xxxi. 24 [23]), where the 
merit lies in faith undaunted by perplexities and delays: 
ἸῸΝ Py om Snon AND Ja yy Tow mONI pON “Mwy dx 
[ON ΤΩΣ ΠΟ ΠΕ ΠΣ ΣΌΝ ONOA nnn wl Nd yan 
yaa xn oxy idsa2 xd ayy ἸῸΝ pay on ὈΝ ΝΣ qa yy 
νν tow ὗν sin qa ΡΠ ὙΦ prox. wayne ὙΠ an 
ΠΡΟΣ ΤΩ ΠΕ ὯΠΩ POND. AINA NA py own Ana 2 
BAN SN NT TON pry (Orach Chajim, 85 a). 

Again, Rabbi Jose tells us that “Amen” has three 
powers: it is an adjuration (Num. ν. 22) 2, an acceptance 
of a form of words (Deut. xxvii. 26), or an acquiescence in 
another’s saying (Jer. xxviii. 6) (ΝΠ "32 ‘DY "ΔΛ ADK 
May nbap 12 "ἸῸΝ JON AWNN MON Dns AAW 12" TON 
δ nox) ome mwydS nein mann sat nx op xd ex one ΦΗΣῚ 


* Dov ΤῊ NIT ΠΡΟ ND ἸῸΝ OPIZT wane pays apd Tw WIT Www 
To (fol. 14) “ὈΣΠλ ΤΠ ἸῸΝ poy ORT ῬΦΊΡῚ "ΤΣ PA PN. Pay wow woop 
DY Ὁ WIT VI Wow " DITA PND ἸῸΝ pryw x ἘΠῚ Ὃ DIN Wap WN 
WON PD ἸῸΝ TID) DOW) DPNND Aya mwa ὉΠ “ayRw ONT www Υ5 
MAND ODD ND WONT 2B} OPT ND) FY 1. Ὁ yD np ΣΝ) ΠΡ 
DION WNW NON DON Ww NWN ON* ODOR WW PIL. 

? Shemuel says: yo ΤΡῚΣ NW) Aw WN ἸῸΝ mw 55 (Surenhusius, 
Mishna, III, 211b). On Rabbinic explanations of the double ‘‘ Amen” in 
Num. v. 22, see Sota, II, 5 (e.g. ΠΡΊΔΣΠ by ἸῸΝ ΤΟΝ Dy pox). 

VOL. IX. σ 
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> yON oon Se ἸΠ ANY ΔΙΠΣῚ OND TONA Σ᾿ ON oA 
7737 ns ‘7 op’ ’n nwy, Shebu. 36 a). 

Finally, to the question, “ What is the secret of ‘Amen’ ?” 
Rabbi Hanina answers, “God, faithful king” (ὍΝ jox ND 
ἸῸΝ) oo by won van, Sanh. 111 a). 

These illustrations must suffice as an indication of the 
nature of the Rabbinical treatment of the subject. Further 
details may be found e.g. in Orach Chajim, ff. 84 b-85 Ὁ, 
Sefer ha Musar, 42a, Ὁ, and in the Sefer Chassidim, ὃ 181. 

4. Christian Practice—If “Amen” was in common use 
outside of the temple, and especially in the synagogues, 
it would naturally be retained by the early Christians. 
At all events, 1 Cor. xiv. 16 shows that it was in liturgical 
use in the days of the Apostles as a well-known formal 
response of the whole congregation. The absence of the 
Amen-doxology from the Paternoster in the oldest text 
does not necessarily mean that some such doxology was 
not in very early use. The doxology occurs in a slightly 
different form in the Didaché, both in the Paternoster 
(ch. viii), and in two other prayers (chs. ix and x). As 
Dr. C. Taylor has pointed out, the form of the doxology 
seems to be modified by the context, and the absence of 
the “Amen” may indicate simply that it was felt, as an 
invariable response, not to belong to any particular form 
of prayer (cf. Gratz’s theory of the doxologies in the 
Psalter). In one place in the Didaché “ Amen” does occur 
(ch. x), immediately preceded by Maranatha. This 
naturally calls to mind the “Amen: come Lord” of 
Rey. xxii. 20, and it is even possible to suppose some 
connexion between this formula and the Jewish hymn 


1 DION WNW PIS Δ ND OMYW AND WxIw ADI 73972 59 by ἸῺΝ ΓῺ arm 
IR PIM PIT NIA AD Nw WAIT Ὁ ἼΠΡ ἸῸΝ Aw M1 ἸῸΝ DADNW 
ὈΣῚ ἡ 7) Dwi “ὍΣ TY ἸῸΝ 5. Now “Δ ὙΣ POR ANY INR OW ROK VID 
JON) “Too ON NITW ἸῸΝ ΠΡ ΠΡῸΣ Ὁ 12) OA Iw Pprsr ΠῚ FON (Sefer 
Chassidim, § 18). This idea may be the origin of the custom in some 
Jewish rites for the Reader himself to say ‘‘ Amen” before the congrega- 
tion makes the response. Cf. p. 16 above and p. 22 below. 
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yobs px, “There is none like our God,” occurring in all 
the Jewish liturgies’, the first letters of the lines of which 
read ΝᾺ jox. The combination, which has been defended 
by Dr. C. Taylor (The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
pp: 77-79), 18 very attractive ; but, not to speak of the un- 
certain age of the hymn, there are two difficulties in the 
way of our accepting it with any confidence. In the first 
place, although it can hardly be doubted that the present 
acrostic arrangement of the lines is intentional, for the 
hymn would gain much in force by an alteration of the 
lines say to 21534, it is not at all clear that the hymn 
was originally meant to be acrostic. As a matter of fact, 
indeed, other orders are found. Thus in Seder R. Amram 
(ed. Warsaw, 1865), f. 14 a, ll. 6 ff., we find the order 2 1 4 3 5, 
and in MS. Add. 434, of the Cambridge University Library, 
p. 107b, the order 2 1 3.4 5(ef. also Jellinek, Beth ha Midrash, 
II, p. 47, ll. 16-18, at the end of mba nopn). The question 
is whether the acrostic form or the logical order is to be 
regarded as the more original. But in the second place, 
even if we could be sure that the acrostic order were the 
original, the reading of the acrostic title Na jox as two 
words “Amen: Come!” is, of course, a mere conjecture : 
it might just as well be read “ Amen; blessed art thou!” 
(ans 7.2), and Mr. Schechter (JEwIsH QUARTERLY REvIEw, 
1892, p. 253, note) may be right in preferring the latter 
rendering ”. 
1 e.g. Authorized Daily Prayerbook of the British Empire, ed. 5. Singer (1891), 
p. 167. The hymn runs as follows :— 
WY WD PRI PR IPIINI PR oN PR 
wy wd 7° 9599 ὩΣ IITIND 10° WR 1D 
mywrwd AT " 55 ΓΤ ITN AT AON ΠΤ 
YW Wd pu > 059 ypu ἸΔΟΥ͂Ν yp. “DTN 73 
SID NIT ANN 5 NIT ANN "ΣΥΝ NWT ΤΙΝ ΤΌΝ NT mR 
2 The hymn is actually referred to twice under the title ΝῺ 7ῸΝ in 
a MS. Machzor (German ritual) of Dr. Taylor's (ef. pom aw, Venice, 1546, 
fol. 2a, col. 2). On the second occurrence it is unpointed, but on the first 
it is pointed amen ba, which, while it naturally decides nothing as to the 


view even of the writer of the MS., at least does not favour that of 
Dr. Taylor. See further, Mr. Schechter’s article cited above. 
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The use of “ Amen” after prayers and the Eucharist in 
the second century is described by Justin Martyr in oft- 
quoted words!; while Jerome’s description of the heartiness 
of the response is almost too well known to bear repetition’. 
The communicant said “ Amen” on receiving the elements, 
and Ambrose explains “non otiose [quum accipis| dicis tu 
Amen!” (De Sacramentis, lib. IV, cap. 5)*. This practice 
is supposed to have fallen into disuse about the sixth 
century in the western churches (Riddle, Manual of 
Christian Antiquities, 1843, p. 379), though it continued 
to be observed “in the eastern churches, and in the 
Ambrosian (Milanese) and Mozarabic (Spanish) liturgies ” 
(ibid.). The Scottish Liturgy (1637), however, preserved 
the form. In the Communion ritual we read, “ Here the 
person recewwing shall say ‘Amen, ” and the form was 
recommended by Bishop Andrewes, Cosin, &c., while the 
practice is said to be still common among devout persons 
in the English church (Blunt, Theol. Dict., p.17)*. It also 
became somewhat common, though at a later date, to insert 
“Amen” after the name of each of the persons of the 
Trinity in the formula of Baptism; the people replying 
at the end “Amen”—a usage still to be found in Russia 
(Coleman, Christian Antiquities, p. 218). Moreover, a 
responsive “ Amen’ was sometimes said by the congrega- 
tion after the reading of the Lesson (Bartholomaeus 
Gavantus, Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, Rome, 1736, 
tom. I, pars i, p. 208 [Tit. x. 6 f.]). 

Christians followed in the footsteps of the Jews in 

* Apolog., I, §§ 65, 67: Ob συντελέσαντος τὰς εὐχὰς καὶ τὴν εὐχαριστίαν, 
πᾶς 6 παρὼν λαὸς ἐπευφημεῖ λέγων: ᾿Αμήν. 

2 “Ubi sic ad similitudinem coelestis tonitrui amen reboat, et vacua 
idolorum quatiuntur?” (Comm. in epist. ad Gal., proem. ad lib. II, p. 428.) 

3 Cf. August., Contra Faustum, lib. XII, c. 10: ‘‘ Habet enim magnam 
vocem Christi sanguis in terra, cum eo accepto ab omnibus gentibus 
respondetur Amen.” 

* For a discussion how ecclesiastical practice required ‘‘ Amen” to be 
said (by the priest or by the people) after the Consecration of the 


Elements, see Benedict XIV, De Sacrosancto Missae Sacrificio, Lib. II, 6. 23, 
nos. g-II. 
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enumerating the blemishes that would render the Amen- 
response ineffective. It might be “Amen pupillum,” i.e. 
mon’ “cum quis precatione tenetur nec intelligit quod 
respondet ;” or “Amen surreptitium,” i.e. mbywn “cum sur- 
ripit et dicit Amen, antequam absolvatur precatio;’ or 
“Amen sectile,” i.e. nap “cum secat in duas partes, nempe 
oscitanter audiens, et alias res agens”’ (Angelus Caninius, 
Disquisitiones in locos aliquot Novi Test. obscuriores 
[ Francofurti, 1602], p. 55). 

The English Church, moreover, in addition to distin- 
guishing between ‘“ Amen” as a response after prayer with 
the meaning “So be it!”, and “Amen” as said after 
a Creed with the meaning “So it is!”, recognizes certain 
distinctions in the relation of the “Amen” to the form 
that precedes it. (1) In some cases the “Amen” is a 
response of the congregation, ratifying and accepting what 
the minister has said (e.g. Absolutions, Benedictions, Con- 
secration of Elements, Commination). (2) In others it is 
(perhaps somewhat artificially) regarded as a part of the 
formulary, and is said by all who have recited the formu- 
lary, i.e. minister as well as people (e.g. Lord’s Prayer, 
Doxologies, Creeds, Prayer at end of Commination). (3) 
In certain cases it is the speaker alone that says “ Amen,” 
solemnly ratifying what he has said (e.g. formula of 
Baptism, reception of the baptized into fellowship of the 
Church, Confirmation, Marriage, Ordination, the Paternoster 
at the beginning of the Communion service, and one place 
in the Commination service). These distinctions are 
indicated in the Prayerbook by “Amen” being printed 
in italics in (1), but in Roman type in (2) and (3)'. 
Different from any of these cases, and quite peculiar, 15 
the formula of the oath of supremacy administered to 
bishops, “ In the name of God, Amen. I... do profess, &c.” 
Somewhat similar is the formula pronounced by the 
preacher in some churches. 


’ Cf. The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, ed. by J. H. Blunt, 1884, passim. 
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The churches that employ a liturgy have thus to a consi- 
derable extent preserved the ancient and natural responsive 
use of “Amen.” In the other religious bodies the practice 
varies. Where great individual freedom prevails, “Amens” 
are freely uttered by members of the congregation in 
response to any saying that impresses them deeply. Where 
there is less flexibility, as e.g. amongst Presbyterians, the 
third of our four classes of “ Amen” has become the rule, 
and, except where sung, the “Amen” is uttered by the 
officiating minister alone '. 

8. The modern Synagogue.—In the synagogue also 
“ Amen” is used in two ways; sometimes with the formula 
“and let ws say Amen” (ΠΝ 719N2))?; sometimes with the 
formula “and say ye Amen*.” Just before the recital of 
the Shema, the worshipper is directed, when prayers are 
not said with the congregation, to add, yox) 75 bs, “God, 
faithful king.” 

9g. Mohammedan usage-—Mohammedan worship is much 
more of a private exercise, though usually performed in 
public. Still, “Amen” has been naturalized, and it is 
commonly said at the end of the first Sura of the Koran 
when uttered in prayer, its assonance with the irregular 
lines of the Arabic favouring the practice. Mohammedan 
scholars wander about in their attempt to explain the word. 
One says it means “Answer thou me;” another, “It is 
strangely asserted by some of the learned that after the 
Fatiha it is a prayer which implies all that is prayed for 
in detail in the Fatiha.” Some solemnly assure us it is 
one of the names of God; while another declares that some 
say incorrectly that it means “O God,” the word “answer!” 
being understood. 

10. Secondary Applications—German kings and em- 
perors early began to append “Amen” to the introduc- 
tory and concluding formulae of state documents, and this 

τ On this anomaly, see Catholic Presbyterian Mag., IX, 108 ff. 
? Authorized Daily Prayer-book of the British Empire (1891), p. 69. 
PV Tbid 5p. 54: 
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practice appears to have been quite general till the time of 
Charles V. From that time, however, it began to be given 
up (Hock in Ersch und Gruber, Al/gemeine Encyclopiddie, 
III, 346, who refers to Ch. G. Hoffmann, De usu particulae 
Amen in diplomatibus regum et ἔην. Germaniae, Tiibing., 
0773). 

In Syriac literature, “Amen” came to be used as 
a common noun meaning consent or approval, in such 
phrases as, “ With the ‘Amen’ of the whole of Christendom,” 
and in modern English the same usage exists! By a rather 
strange fate, however, this word, which, as we have seen, 
originally invariably stood at the head of a sentence, is now 
also frequently used in the sense of the very last of any 
matter in hand. 

H. W. Hoae. 


1 For examples, see A New English Dictionary (Oxford), sub voc. 
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EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. I11. 


AS 


Tuts fragment, containing the last twenty verses, had 
altogether seventy-six verses, as we see at the end. It 
is a kind of holy nba», provided with vowel-points and 
accents in red, analogous to the scroll of the Hasmoneans 
(see Harkavy, in his onward mot, Part V, Ῥ- 207, and 
J. OF HATV, 463). 

It seems that the first sixty-one contained the religious 
preamble without historical data. Verses 62-70 relate the 
following historical fact: “And it was in the days of the 
king, who is called our master, Hadan b* Omer-El, who 
ruled over the land of Egypt, and in all the corners of the 
earth, west and east, north and south. His kingdom was 
exalted and strengthened, and his throne was higher than 
the throne of his fathers and forefathers. Thirteen years 
old was he when he began to reign, and he carried on his 
government with largeness of heart and a good understand- 
ing, and needed neither minister nor counsellor. Many 
plots were made against him, and many enemies rose up 
against him, but God made them to fall under the soles 
of his feet: because he loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, and set up judges in the land and commanded 
them to judge and decide in equity and truth. He took 
away the violent men and removed the foolish: he rejected 
them that pervert their way and are corrupt in their doings. 
But he loved men of understanding, and to establish judg- 
ment and the way of goodness.” The sense of the subsequent 
lines is not clear. Perhaps it means that Hakim created 


1 See THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. VIII, p. 541. 
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prisons and workhouses, and that he had the Nile regulated 
by dams. 
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1 Fol. 1, recto. ? Fol. 1, verso. ° Fol. 2, recto. * Fol. 4, verso. 
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There can be no doubt that Hadan b°® Omer-E] is identical 
with the King of Egypt, named Al-Hakim bi-Omr-Allah, 
who reigned from A.D. 996 to 1021. This is the opinion 
of my friends Profs. De Goeje (Leiden), Briinnow (emeritus 
Heidelberg), and 1). 5. Margoliouth (Oxford). The last had 
hit the right point in saying that ;1n is a Hebrew transla- 
tion of Al-Hakim. Ibn Al-Athir says that Al-Hakim came to 
the throne at the age of eleven years and five months, the 
Hebrew document says thirteen years. I suppose the 
Hebrew date, as by a contemporary, is here more reliable 
than the Arabic historians. The Arabic documents do not 
mention that Hakim was at one time favourable to the 
Jews, possibly this favour did not last long. Hakim, 
indeed, it is said, treated the Jews badly. 


B. 


The following document’ contains a letter by R. Nissim, 
sent by R. Menahem ben Eliyahu, and 15 written in the form 
of a roll on both sides, damaged in some places, which we 
have marked with.... It seems to refer to the first crusade 
in which the Germans acted a special réle (p. 27, 1. 16), as 
well as the French (p. 27, 1. 20), who went to Salonica (p. 27, 
1, 26) and Constantinople (p. 27, 1. 21). Tobiah (p. 28, 1. 2) 
is probably Tobiah ben Eliezer, author of the a npd yt, 
a Midrash on the Pentateuch and the scrolls, who lived at 
the time *. Michal Yenimts (p. 28, 1. 4); Ben Ahron (p. 28, 
1. 5); R. Nissim (p. 28, 1. 6); Ebjatar, chief of the school of 
Tripoli (p. 28, 1. 9), who speaks of some miracles in Salonica, 
are unknown to me. R. Eliezer hag-Gadol (p. 27, 1. 29) 
is perhaps identical with his namesake at Mayence, and 
Tobiah of Thebes (p. 28, 1. 28) perhaps not identical with 
R. Tobiah (p. 27, 1. 31; p. 28, ll. 2, 11). We see from this 
letter that there were Jewish congregations in Roumania 

1 MS. in the Bodleian Library. 


2 See Buber’s preface to his edition of the Lekach-Tob (on Genesis and 
Exodus), Wilna, 1880, 
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(Roumelia, p. 28, 1. 26), one of which was at Salonica. The 
Black Mountains (p. 28, 1.12) and the land of the Khozars 
(p. 27, ].19)are mentioned. Possibly one of our readers will 
find the clue to this mysterious oracle. The vertical lines 
mark the end of the lines in the MS. 
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MS. 10. 2 So MS. 3 So MS. wn? 
* Verso, in margin; headed mwyt. 
5 Text 1~ww; the end of note headed myz. 
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The following document was copied by my learned 
friend, Mr. Schechter, from a MS. in roll form, preserved 
in the University Library of Cambridge. It contains data 
concerning the Nagid Meborakh (J. Q. A. VIII, 555) who was 
greatly favoured by Al-Afdal*, King of Egypt (p. 35, 1. 12 
from below), who lived in the years A. D. 1og6-1121. The 
MS. is much damaged, and it is doubtful whether the order 
of the document is rightly given by us. The missive is 
full of poetical pieces and biblical verses, so that the real 
document is short. But we see by this the style of such 
documents coming from Egypt. It will perhaps show the 
political relation between Egypt and Constantinople, which 
was represented by a Patriarch (p. 35, 1. 2 from below). 
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1 MS. panto. 2 Crossed out in the MS. 
3 According to Arabic sources, Afdal had the principal management of 
the kingdom under Abu-l-Kasim Ahmad. 
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A fragment of a letter against Ben Meir, perhaps from 
S’adyah Gaon (see JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, VI, p. 493), 
beginning missing. The author heard at Aleppo that Pen 


1 These words are crossed through in the MS, 
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Meir thought of proclaiming defective the months Mar- 
heshwan and Kislew. The writer of the letter warns Ben 
Meir not to proclaim his opinion, for he has made the 
calculation that the two months are complete, which 
he intends to prove. The author continues as follows: 
I returned to Bagdad in the belief that Ben Meir had 
accepted my calculation, but it was not so. The writer of 
the letter sent out letters to many congregations with the 
consent of the two heads of the schools (Sura and Pumba- 
ditha), as well as the chief of the captivity. Otherwise 
Israel would eat leavened bread on Passover, and eat, 
drink, and work on the day of Atonement. The text 
of the letter is preserved in the Bodleian Library, not 
yet classed. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO PAGE 29. 


Mr. Schechter informs me that amongst the Egyptian fragments 
in the possession of Mrs. Lewis,—one of which is the fragment 
identified by him as part of the original of Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 
15 to xl. 6, and since published by him with an English transla- 
tion and copious and learned notes (see the Hapositor, July last),— 
he found a contract in which JJeborakh is mentioned as Nagid 
under the date of 1098 A.p. I hope that this document will be 
published by him, together with others preserved in the University 
Library at Cambridge’. 

A. NEUBAUER. 


1 See p. 115 sq. below. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF THE MACCABEES. 


It will probably never be easy to discriminate critically 
between the exaggerations and hyperboles on the one 
hand and, on the other, the substratum of authentic facts 
contained in the so-called Third Book of the Maccabees. 
Yet if recent investigation has affected this question at all, 
the tendency is towards a stronger belief in the historical 
genuineness of certain parts of that narrative. In the first 
place, it is obvious to a close reader of Polybius and of 
Plutarch’s Life of Cleomenes that the writer of 3 Macc. 
presents the same picture of Ptolemy Philopator’s character 
as do the former authorities. The writer of 3 Macc. may 
have been unjust to Ptolemy, but he had the same prejudices 
as those displayed by all other “foreign” critics of that 
monarch. 

But we can go a little further than this now. Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy’s work on The Empire of the Ptolemies (Macmillan, 
1895) may be almost described as an attempt to go behind 
the “foreign” historians, and to present the Ptolemies 
from the “native” Egyptian point of view. Ptolemy 
Philopator’s reign, according to this latest of its chroniclers, 
“was not so worthless and mischievous as it appears. 
Had Polybius and Plutarch been lost, and inscriptions 
only been preserved, we should have formed quite another 
picture of Philopator” (p. 270). Prof. Mahaffy shows from 
inscriptions in the various temples, as e.g. of the Paphian 
Aphrodite, that this Ptolemy was a man of liberal propen- 
sities, so far at least as his money was concerned. We are 
here reminded strongly of 3 Mace. i. 7: ποιήσας δὲ τοῦτο, καὶ 
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τοῖς τεμένεσι δωρεὰς ἀπονείμας, εὐθαρσεῖς τοὺς ὑποτεταγμένους 
κατέστησε. Further, Philopator was ἃ great builder. “The 
remains of Philopator's work are more important than any 
left us by his predecessors, and they extend far beyond them 
to that region of the Nile which seems hitherto untouched 
by Ptolemaic influences. Not only did he build at Thebes, 
not only was he the second founder of Edfu, and busy at 
Philae, but he began the exquisite little shrine now known 
as Deyr el Medineh, over against Luxor. In fact we can 
clearly perceive that his architectural activity extended all 
over Upper Egypt. But this is not all. Now for the first 
time we find Ptolemaic cartouches in buildings as far off as 
Dakkeh, fully fifty miles above the First Cataract. They 
are added by Ptolemy Philopator to the inner shrine or 
adytum built by the Nubian King Ergamenes, who, as 
Diodorus tells us, broke through the bondage of the priests, 
and being educated in Hellenic learning, would not obey 
their summons to put himself to death” (pp. 272-3). 

May we not here perceive part of the real motive which 
perhaps induced Philopator to persist so strongly in the 
desire to inspect the innermost shrine of the Temple at 
Jerusalem? It always seemed to me difficult to believe 
that, for all his Bacchanalian propensities as described by 
Polybius, Plutarch, and the author of 3 Macc., Philo- 
pator should have been the man to desecrate a foreign 
shrine. Besides the edifices already alluded to, and the 
ambitious building described by Athenaeus (v. 37-9), 
Philopator built many temples on the Upper Nile, “and 
the gods and goddesses of Nubia, and the deified Nile, 
offer him gifts” (p. 273). On this Prof. Mahaffy remarks : 
“The building of so many temples throughout Upper Egypt 
points to leisure from internal disturbances, a considerable 
outlay, and a disposition to conciliate the national [1. 6. not 
his own] religion. It may have been the policy of the wily 
Sosibios, the king’s minister, but could hardly have been 
carried out against the king’s consent, so that Philopator, 
though the Jews believed him to have been very adverse to 
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their religion, was not opposed to that compromise which 
led ultimately to a re-assertion of the old creed, and of 
native ideas, against the imported Hellenism.” Conciliation, 
rather than violent interference, mark Philopator’s nature, 
and this would seem to render the narrative of 3 Mace. 
entirely incredible, when it represents him as a rabid 
missionary for the cult of Dionysus. But two considera- 
tions occur to me against this view. First, the writer of 
3 Macc. nowhere asserts that Philopator had any religious 
animosity against the Jews. He simply tells us: προέθετο 
δὲ δημοσίᾳ κατὰ τοῦ ἔθνους διαδοῦναι ψόγον (3 Mace. 11. 27). 
The last word implies no religious persecution at all, and it 
may well be that the Jews read into Ptolemy’s hostility 
a meaning it did not necessarily possess. Even according 
to 3 Macc., Ptolemy Philopator makes no attempt to 
interfere with the Jewish worship. It is worth contrasting 
the language used here with that of 1 Mace. regarding 
Antiochus Epiphanes :— 


1 Mace. 1. 41 seq. 
\ > ς SS Uf 
kal eypawev ὁ βασιλεὺς πασῃ 
a , b) Ἂν f 
τῇ βασιλείᾳ αὐτοῦ εἰναι πάντας 
τὴ \ (τὲ Lee Ὁ 
εἰς λαὸν eva... καὶ ἀπέστει- 
λεν 6 βασιλεὺς βιβλία ἐν χειρὶ 
9 / a ant Ἂς x \ 
ἀγγέλων εἰς Ἱερουσαλὴμ Kat Tas 
’ 3 / ”~ 3 7 
πόλεις Lovda, πορευθῆναι ὀπίσω 
ΔΛ) P) ? a nan 
νομίμων ἀλλοτρίων τῆς γῆς; 
Ν A ς ἊΝ \ 
καὶ κωλῦσαι ὁλοκαυτώματα Kal 
\ a 
θυσίαν καὶ σπονδὴν ἐκ τοῦ 
βεβηλῶσαι 
\ 
σάββατα καὶ éoptas... ὥστε 


/ \ 
ἁγιάσματος, καὶ 


if nN 
ἐπιλαθέσθαι τοῦ νόμου, Kal ἀλ- 
’ 4 \ 
λάξαι πάντα τὰ δικαιώματα. 


3 Mace. 11. 27 seq. 
EN an Ἂν Ν 3 \ 7 
ἐπὶ τοῦ κατὰ τὴν αὐλὴν πύρ- 
be , 
γου στήλην ἀναστήσας, ἐκό- 
"ἢ A 
λαψεν γραφὴν, μηδένα τῶν μὴ 
θυόντων εἰς τὰ ἱερὰ αὐτῶν εἰσιέ- 
μα ΤΠ O€ μη TOls πᾶσιν 
2 , fe ξ / 
ἀπεχθόμενος φαίνηται, ὑπέ- 
γραψεν, ἐὰν δέ τινες ἐξ αὐτῶν 
fal d οὶ Ἂς \ 
προαιρῶνται ἐν τοῖς κατὰ Tas 
Ν / B) / 
τελετὰς μεμυημένοις ἀναστρέφ- 
3 3 
εσθαι, τούτους ἰσοπολίτας ᾿Αλεξ- 
ανδρεῦσιν εἶναι. 


Mr. Bissell’s note on iii. 21 (a passage to be further 
discussed below) is therefore quite erroneous. “The Jewish 
religion,’ comments Mr. Bissell, ‘‘ the king regarded as one 
which was now to be rooted out.” In point of fact, Ptolemy 
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merely wishes the Jews to join in the Dionysian rites as 
a preliminary to following their own worship; he does not 
prohibit Jewish rites, nor does he foist Bacchus into the 
Jewish synagogue. We know (cf. Schiirer, History of the 
Jewish People, English Translation, II, 2, p. 275) that in 
the very towns where the Jews enjoyed ἰσοπολιτεία, they 
excited much animosity by declining to worship the local 
gods as well as their own God. Josephus reports 
(Antiquities, XII, 3, § 2) a similar episode in Antioch. 
Ptolemy’s action was accordingly just the desire to inflict 
a ψόγον (3 Mace. 11. 27) by forcing the Jews to abandon 
their old immunity from this local condition of citizenship 
(cf. Schiirer, p. 274). Just as we should have expected, 
then, a careful examination of 3 Macc. implies no severe 
religious persecution, though we cannot doubt that the 
Jews themselves wished to regard any attack on their 
privileges as an attack on Judaism. Yet 3 Mace. is 
comparatively free from this suggestion, the religious 
colouring of 3 Mace. being far less conspicuous than is 
that of τ Mace. But my point is that, though the 
subsequent elaboration be unhistorical, the author of 
3 Macc. unconsciously reveals as the real motive for 
Philopator’s desire to enter the Temple a consideration 
which becomes luminous and credible from the remarks 
of Prof. Mahaffy quoted above. For this is what we read 
in 3 Mace. 1. 8 seq.: τῶν δὲ ᾿Ιουδαίων διαπεμψαμένων πρὸς 
αὐτὸν ἀπὸ τῆς γερουσίας, καὶ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων τοὺς ἀσπασομένους 
αὐτὸν καὶ ξένια κομιοῦντας καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς συμβεβηκόσι συγχαρη- 
σομένους, συνέβη μᾶλλον αὐτὸν προθυμηθῆναι ὡς τάχιστα πρὸς 
αὐτοὺς παραγενέσθαι. διακομισθεὶς δὲ εἰς Ιεροσόλυμα, καὶ θύσας 
τῷ μεγίστῳ Θεῷ καὶ χάριτας ἀποδιδοὺς καὶ τῶν ἑξῆς τι τῷ τόπῳ 
ποιήσας; καὶ δὴ παραγενόμενος εἰς τὸν τόπον, καὶ τῇ σπουδαιότητι 
καὶ εὐπρεπείᾳ καταπλαγείς, θαυμάσας δὲ καὶ τὴν τοῦ Ἱεροῦ εὐταξίαν, 
ἐνεθυμήθη βουλεύσασθαι εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὸν ναόν, From this it is 
clear that Philopator’s architectural tastes lent force to 
what was perhaps a mercenary motive (see p. 53 below). 
In point of fact the admiration he felt for the building is 
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distinctly assigned in 3 Mace. itself as his motive. Does 
not this fit in admirably with the propensity of Philopator 
towards building, a propensity now first clearly revealed 
by Prof. Mahaffy’s researches? That Philopator had an 
artistic motive, as well as the mercenary one to be 
discussed below, is clear from his naive surprise that 
there could be any religious objection to his proceeding 
further: καὶ ἐπυνθάνετο διὰ τίνα αἰτίαν εἰσερχόμενον αὐτὸν εἰς 
πᾶν τέμενος οὐθεὶς ἐκώλυσε τῶν παρόντων (3 Mace. i. 13), 
a remark which bears a clear stamp of genuineness. It 
well fits in with what must have been the general 
knowledge of Philopator’s love of raising monuments and 
shrines, when, at the end of the deliverance, we are told 
(3 Mace. vil. 20): ds καὶ ἀνιερώσαντες ἐν στήλῃ κατὰ τὸν τῆς 
συμποσίας τόπον προσευχῆς καθιδρύσαντες, ἀνέλυσαν ἀσινεῖς. 

I attach more importance to another incident: viz. the 
part played by Ptolemy’s elephants in the story told in 
3 Macc. Some discredit has been cast on the latter book 
by the very fact that Josephus repeats this episode of 
the refractory behaviour of certain Egyptian elephants 
who turn on their drivers instead of crushing the Jews. 
Josephus (Against Apion, II, 5) has this passage: “ When 
Ptolemy Physkon had the presumption to fight against 
Omas’s army, and had caught all the Jews that were in 
the city (Alexandria) with their children and wives, and 
exposed them naked and in bonds to his elephants, that 
they might be trodden upon and destroyed, and when 
he had made those elephants drunk for that purpose, the 
event proved contrary to his preparations ; elephanti enim, 
relinquentes sibi appositos Iudaeos impetu facto super 
amicos eius, multos ex eis interemere.’ Schiirer remarks 
(History of the Jewish People, II, vol. 3, English Trans., 
p- 217) that “some unascertained fact may certainly be 
the foundation of the legend, the older form of which seems 
to have been in the hands of Josephus, since all is in his 
account simpler and more psychologically comprehensible, 
and he was evidently unacquainted with 3 Macc. When 
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then the latter refers the history to Ptolemy IV instead 
of VII, this is already a divergence from the older legend, 
and still more so are the other additions with which the 
author has enriched the narrative.” 

But I think that a careful consideration of this elephant 
incident points rather to Ptolemy Philopator than to Pto- 
lemy Physkon. It is surely difficult to avoid recalling 
the refractory behaviour of Ptolemy Philopator’s elephants 
at the battle of Raphia, with which, be it remembered, 
the writer of 3 Macc. connects his whole story. This 
is what Polybius (V, 84) says (I cite the passage from 
Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation): “Ptolemy (Philopator), 
accompanied by his sister, having arrived at the left wing 
of his army, and Antiochus with the royal guard at the 
right: they give the signal for the battle, and opened 
the fight by a charge of elephants. Only some few of 
Ptolemy’s elephants came to close quarters with the foe: 
seated on these the soldiers in the howdahs maintained 
a brilliant fight, lunging at and striking each other with 
crossed spears. But the elephants themselves fought still 
more brilliantly, using all their strength in the encounter, 
and pushing against each other, forehead to forehead. The 
way in which elephants fight is this: they get their tusks 
entangled and jammed, and then push against one another 
with all their might, trying to make each other yield 
ground, until one of them proving superior in strength 
has pushed aside the other’s trunk; and when once he 
can get a side blow at his enemy, he pierces him with 
his tusks, as a bull would with his horns. Now, most of 
Ptolemy's animals, as is the way with Libyan elephants, 
were afraid to face the fight; for they cannot stand the 
smell or the trumpeting of the Indian elephants, but are 
frightened at their size and strength, I suppose, and run 
away from them at once without waiting to come near 
them. This is exactly what happened on this occasion: 
and upon their being thrown into confusion and being 
drwen back wpon their own lines, Ptolemy's guard gave 
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way before the rush of the animals; while Antiochus, 
wheeling his men so as to avoid the elephants, charged 
the division of cavalry under Polycrates. At the same 
time the Greek mercenaries stationed near the phalanx, 
and behind the elephants, charged Ptolemy’s peltasts and 
made them give ground, the elephants having already 
thrown their ranks also into confusion. Thus Ptolemy’s 
whole left wing began to give way before the enemy.” 

We have, thus, a striking piece of evidence that those 
of Ptolemy Philopator’s elephants, which were engaged 
at Raphia, were not easily manageable, and it is not too 
much to suppose that those which stayed at home were 
of the same disposition, and that his guards were equally 
incompetent to control them. Hence we are quite pre- 
pared to believe with 3 Mace. vi. 21, especially when 
Philopator’s elephants are concerned: καὶ ἀπέστρεψαν τὰ 
θηρία ἐπὶ τὰς συνεπομένας ἐνόπλους δυνάμεις, καὶ κατεπάτουν 
αὐτὰς καὶ ὠλέθρευον. Nor does this exhaust the striking 
testimony which the elephants offer in favour of 3 Mace. 
For while there is evidence that Ptolemy Philopator was 
particularly devoted to the acquisition of elephants, and 
that in general, the military strategists of his day were 
all believers in the value of elephants in war, there is 
no proof that the subsequent Ptolemies had the same con- 
fidence in these unwieldy animals. I would suggest that 
the Battle of Raphia itself, added to the Roman triumphs 
over the Carthaginians, must have been largely instru- 
mental in revising military notions on this subject. At 
Raphia Ptolemy triumphed, not because of, but in spite 
of his elephants, while the Romans may almost be said 
to have done the same when once they had overcome 
their fear of the beasts to which they were unaccustomed. 
According to Mr. Mahaffy’s statement (p. 271) “there was 
recently found in Upper Egypt (Edfu) a votive inscription 
of Lichas the Acarnanian, the general sent up by Ptolemy 
Philopator to capture elephants in far Ethiopia.” This 
is the full inscription, as cited by Mr. Mahatfy: βασιλει 
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Πτολεμαιωι και | βασιλισσηι Apowvont θεοῖς | φιλοπατορσι Kat 
Σαραπιδι καὶ | Iovde Λιχας Πυρρου Ακαρναν | otparnyos απο- 
σταλεις | ἐπι τὴν θηραν των ελεφαν | των (then after a gap) 
to δευτερον. How pointed this fondness of Philopator for 
elephants was, must be emphasized from an earlier passage 
in Mr. Mahaffy’s book: it will also show a negative reason 
against placing the elephant incident in any later reign than 
that of Ptolemy Philopator. “It must be, I think,” says 
Mr. Mahaffy (p. 216), “to this king (Ptolemy III) that the 
story in Agatharchides (apud Phot. 14) is to be referred, 
who describes how the savages of the Troglodyte country 
killed the elephant, either by hamstringing him or by 
shooting at him with great bows worked by three men. 
They destroyed so many recklessly, as all savages are 
wont to act in similar circumstances, that Ptolemy feared 
the supply of these animals required for Egypt would fall 
short, and offered the people, through his generals, large 
rewards to preserve them. They replied that they would 
not take his whole sovereignty as compensation for their 
sport. There is so little mention of elephant-hunting 
under any king later than Ptolemy IV, that I set this 
anecdote in the present reign.” The earlier Ptolemies were 
far more concerned than were the later to obtain elephants. 
Philadelphus collected 300 (Polybius, V, 79) while Strabo 
(cf. Mahaffy, p. 128) tells us of the foundation of a “number 
of settlements on the Somali coast by the officers sent 
to catch elephants for the second and third Ptolemies.” 
Grimm rather unduly presses against the author of 
3 Macc. the somewhat different part attributed by Polybius 
to Arsinoe at the Battle of Raphia. The former (3 Mace. 
i. 4) Says: γενομένης δὲ καρτερᾶς μάχης καὶ τῶν πραγμάτων 
μᾶλλον ἐρρωμένων τῷ ᾿Αντιόχῳ, ἱκανῶς ἡ ᾿Αρσινόη ἐπιπορευσα- 
μένη τὰς δυνάμεις παρεκάλει, μετὰ οἴκτου καὶ δακρύων τοὺς 
πλοκάμους λελυμένη, βοηθεῖν ἑαυτοῖς τε καὶ τοῖς τέκνοις καὶ 
γυναιξὶ θαρραλέως, ἐπαγγελλομένη δώσειν νικήσασιν ἑκάστῳ δύο 
μνᾶς χρυσίου. Polybius’ narrative of the Battle of Raphia 
agrees with 3 Mace. (1) in asserting that Ptolemy won after 
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an initial discomfiture, (2) in attributing a brave part 
to Arsinoe. The differences, however, show that our 
author did not derive his narrative directly or entirely 
from Polybius. There are no similarities in the language, 
and Arsinoe in 3 Mace. addresses the troops during the 
battle, and offers them large sums of money—an offer 
which is regarded by some critics as highly improbable. 
“ Hin Versprechen,”’ says Grimm, “welches Arsinoe, wenn 
sie in der Angst gethan haben sollte, schwerlich hatte 
halten Konnen.” “The promise,” says Mr. Bissell, im- 
proving on the commentator to whom he owes so much, 
“which she is here said to have given, she could not have 
been in circumstances to fulfil.” 

Why not? That the writer was well acquainted with 
the position of Arsinoe is obvious, for, like Polybius, he 
terms her the king's sister, and not sister-wife, as she 
afterwards became. Arsinoe, as we shall see, had not 
passed through a happy youth, but Prof. Mahaffy (p. 276 n.) 
ingeniously suggests that her bravery at the Battle of 
Raphia earned her the position of queen. Is it unlikely 
then that her bravery was shown, not as Polybius says, 
in the calm before the battle, but as 3 Macc. would have 
it, in the hottest crisis of the fight, when Ptolemy’s army 
seemed very near defeat, and was perhaps saved by her 
brave exhortation from destruction? That Arsinoe, Ptolemy’s 
queen and sister, was a woman of strong and vigorous cha- 
racter is revealed by her face as it appears on her coin. It is 
a firm and determined countenance that looks out upon the 
beholder. The more one thinks of it, the less likely is it 
that Arsinoe remained, as Polybius’ narrative implies, a 
mere silent spectator of the fight. 

Moreover, in a subsequent book (Book XV, 25-33), 
Polybius describes the effect of the death of Arsinoe on 
the public mind in language which may lend additional 
strength to the foregoing conjectures. When Arsinoe was 
murdered, the truth only slowly leaked out, but when the 
Alexandrian populace became aware of what had happened, 
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their indignation was unbounded. “Though rumours,” says 
Polybius, “which turned out to be true, had found their 
way among the people, they had up to this time been 
disputed ; now there was no possibility of hiding the truth, 
and it became deeply impressed in the minds of all. 
Indeed there was great excitement among the populace ; 
no one thought about the king; it was the fate of Arsinoe 
that moved them. Some recalled her orphanhood ; others 
the tyranny and insult she had endured from her earliest 
days; and when her miserable death was added to these 
misfortunes, it excited such a passion of pity and sorrow 
that the city was filled with sighs, tears and irrepressible 
lamentations. Yet it was clear,’ adds Polybius, in a very 
inept comment, “to the thoughtful observer, that these 
were not so much signs of love for Arsinoe as of hatred 
towards Agathocles.” It may well be that the author 
of 3 Macc. knew of this feeling for Arsinoe and also that 
he was aware of something in her earlier days which had 
won the admiration of the crowd. This something may 
well have been the active part attributed to her in the 
Battle of Raphia by the author of 3 Macc. It must be 
remembered that at the time of the battle she was still 
very young. 

The further details of the events following Arsinoe’s 
death may even be pressed into another confirmation of 
3 Macc. For how does Agathocles endeavour to allay the 
popular resentment? He seeks to appeal to the soldiers’ 
cupidity. Polybius tells us: πρῶτον μὲν διμήνου τὰς δυνάμεις 
ὠψωνίασεν. Does not this almost seem as though Arsinoe 
was herself a persona grata with the army, and that 
Agathocles bestows a money gift on the troops to oblite- 
rate the memory of similar gifts from her such as the 
impugned statement in 3 Mace. describes? It is interesting 
to see that the populace was by no means appeased by this 
and other measures. Agathocles himself paid the penalty 
of his life, and yet another incident reveals the hold which 
Arsinoe had over the hearts of her friends. “ At the same- 
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time some young girls who had been brought wp with 
Arsinoe, having learnt that Philammon, the chief agent 
in the murder of that queen, had arrived three days 
before from Cyrene, rushed to his house ; forced their way 
in; killed Philammon with stones and sticks; strangled his 
infant son; and, not content with this, dragged his wife 
naked into the street, and put her to death.” It is hard 
in the light of such a popular veneration for Arsinoe, 
a veneration evidently gained in her youth, to maintain 
that the author of 3 Macc. may not have had in his mind 
a well-authenticated popular tradition when he assigned to 
her so important a réle at the Battle of Raphia. As to the 
large sum promised by Arsinoe, in the event of victory, 
possibly she hoped to obtain it from the Syrian spoils. 
The Syrian kings were known to keep large reserves of 
gold for war (cf. Mahaffy, p. 197), and Arsinoe may have 
expected that Ptolemy would capture these. Besides the 
calculation that her offer applied to the whole 75,000 of 
Ptolemy’s troops (as Grimm supposes) is probably an error. 
According to Polybius, it was Ptolemy’s left wing which 
gave way. Hence, if Arsinoe addressed the rest of the 
troops after this partial defeat, she must have spoken only 
to the right wing on which were stationed the “Greek 
mercenaries.” We do not know what proportion these 
formed of the whole army, but it is a not unnatural 
suggestion that her promise of two minas of gold each to 
the victors applied solely to them. 

But we need not rely on conjecture. Instead of betraying 
ignorance, the author of 3 Macc. really displays much 
knowledge when he ascribes to Arsinoe the possession of con- 
siderable private treasures. The Egyptian princesses, says 
Mr. Mahaffy (p. 447), “‘seem to have had resources always 
under their control.” Indeed one of the most remarkable 
facts in the history of the Ptolemies is the extraordinary 
wealth of the female members of the royal family. This 
would hardly have been inferred from Polybius, but is 
clearly proved by recent discoveries. The author of 3 Macc. 
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was evidently in possession of authentic information which 
Polybius either overlooked or could not obtain. 

Let us now turn from this examination of the opening 
narrative of 3 Macc. to a passage which occurs towards the 
close. When the Jews, after their deliverance, returned 
home, we are told that they passed safely “ over land, and 
sea, and river:” ἀνέλυσαν ἀσινεῖς, ἐλεύθεροι, ὑπερχαρεῖς, διά TE 
γῆς καὶ θαλάσσης καὶ ποταμοῦ ἀνασωζόμενοι τῇ τοῦ βασιλέως 
ἐπιταγῇ, ἕκαστος εἰς τὴν ἰδίαν (3 Mace. vii. 20). These words 
have been severely attacked. “There was no sea to cross 
in Egypt,’ says Mr. Bissel ; “and the author was probably 
betrayed into this inconsistency by his straining after 
effect.” Grimm said the same thing before him: “In 
Aegypten war kein Meer zu durchschiffen. In diesen 
groben Verstoss verfiel der Erzaéhler durch sein Haschen 
nach poetischer Schilderei.” If, however, we follow the 
route which, according to the author of 3 Macc., the Jews 
took on their return to their Egyptian homes, it will 
appear that the author was perfectly accurate. The Jews 
all started together from Alexandria, and proceeded up the 
Nile or the natural Canal, and only parted company on 
reaching Ptolemais (3 Macc. vii. 17). This Ptolemais, as 
Grimm rightly points out, is not the great Ptolemais in 
Upper Egypt, but the nearer city of the same name, which 
was probably an anchoring-place on the Nile in Central 
Eeypt. It was the ‘‘ Ptolemais at the harbour,’ where, 
according to the Petrie Papyri (Mahaffy, 212), was situated 
the βασιλικὴ κατάλυσις. This and Crocodilopolis were the 
chief towns of the district. If some of the Jews lived in 
the Fayyum, they were bound to cross Lake Moeris in 
order to reach their homes. Now the Petrie Papyri (I, p. 43) 
establish the fact that in the settlement of the Fayyum Jews 
were allowed to found villages by Ptolemy I, and (this is 
of importance to another branch of my argument) the Jews 
of the Fayyum were not quite on a par with the Greeks. 
‘Mr. Grenfell, among the papyri he acquired in 1895, has 
shown me,” says Mr. Mahaffy (p. 86 n.), “one from the 
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Fayyum, speaking of the σαββαθιον (synagogue) of Aris- 
tippus, son of Jakoub, no doubt in Samaria there.” (See 
p-175 below). In another from Luxor a Jew named Danooul 
is mentioned. Both of these are of the second century B. Ὁ. 
Hence it is quite clear that some of the Jews must have 
resided on the other side of Lake Moeris at the time οἵ 
Philopator. It will be sufficient to say that in the light 
of new discoveries the old belief in the extensive surface of 
this piece of water is fully confirmed, Strabo regarded the 
great lake as having once formed part of the sea, and it 
is at all events not improbable that, though an earlier 
(ueen Arsinoe, in 262 8. Ο., reclaimed some of the district, 
the present Jake, with a far higher level than at present, 
covered, in Philopator’s time, some of the area now under 
cultivation. This, I suggest, is the “sea” alluded to so 
appropriately by the author of 3 Macc. as having been 
crossed immediately after leaving Ptolemais. In support of 
this theory, I cannot refrain from quoting a rather longer 
passage from Mr. Mahaffy’s description of the lake and its 
approaches from the Nile (p. 173) :— 

When the train leaving Wasta on the Nile has passed a long 
cutting in the desert, through the saddle of high ground separating 
the oasis of Arsinoe from the Nile Valley, the traveller suddenly 
looks down upon a band of the richest green—orchards, gardens, 
farms—which extends north and south as far as the eye can reach ; 
from its east border he looks downward about five or six miles, till 
the gradual slope reaches a long, very blue lake, stretched out as the 
western boundary of the oasis, and beyond it the amber mountains 
of the Libyan desert rising abruptly from its shores. The scene is 
one of strange and unexpected beauty, and probably the most 
fascinating in all Egypt. There is now little doubt that the lake 
at the bottom of this oasis, which lies far deeper than the level 
of the sea—not to say the low Nile—is fed by the same sort of 
supply that fertilizes the other oases—a deep underground drainage 
from the mountains far south in Africa. But at present this lake 
is brackish, its banks far round the eastern shore are salt marshes, ᾿ 
not fit for cultivation, and only inhabited here and there by wild 
fishermen, who reap the harvest of the well-stocked water. 

This lake, as it now stands, is of course useless to the irrigation of 


the district, except to hold surplus water sent down to it. There is 
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no possible escape but evaporation, as it, like the Dead Sea in Pales- 
tine, is far below the level of the Mediterranean. But along the 
upper rim of the eastern side, the traveller coming in from Wasta 
finds the ample supply of the so-called Bahr Yusuf, a natural canal 
which leaves the Nile far away south, and runs like an independent river 
in its own channel. As soon as it arrives over against the Fayyum 
[this, I should add, would be just at the Ptolemais of 3 Macc.], it is 
diverted into channels running south-west, west, north-west, in 
curved lines, so that on the map the district seems to have a hollow 
cup shape. All these various arteries amply irrigate a large area, 
and finally make their way, sometimes through ravines, and even by 
waterfalls, to the lake. But yet most of the downward slope is very 
gradual, and the whole aspect from the desert near the Nile is, not 
that of a cup, but of a crescent-shaped salad-plate, deepening very 
gradually as it reaches the outer rim, and holding in the bottom of 
this curved depression the water of the lake... . 

Now the ancients who describe the place, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Strabo, give a wholly different account. Though the two latter speak 
of the great fertility of the province (which Herodotus does ποῦ", 
they all agree that the lake, which they describe as one of enormous 
size, was designed or applied not to make a fertile province here, 
but to hold surplus water from the Nile, and give it back again when 
the inundation fell, thus irrigating middle and lower Egypt, below 
the point of exit (somewhere near the present Wasta). The old 
Lake Moeris, therefore, which they saw, or may have seen, must 
have been very much higher than the present lake. Instead of being 
far below the level, even of the sea, it must have been below the 
level of the low Nile. Either therefore the Lake Moeris of antiquity 
was an artificial lake, made at the high level, where the Bahr Yusuf 
enters the oasis, and separated by a large declining slope of land 
from the present lake, or the present lake must then have covered 
almost the whole of the Fayyum. The former is the French theory 
set forth by Linant Bey; the latter that of the English, supported 
in Major Brown’s recent book. 


Whichever theory be true, at all events it seems clear 
to me that the author of 3 Mace. was guilty of no groben 
Verstoss when he represented a section of his Jews as 
having left the river and “crossed the sea” after reaching 
Ptolemais on the Nile, or the Bahr Yusuf. 

The temptation to linger over details must, however, 
be abandoned, and some more general considerations sug- 
gested, again, by Mr. Mahaffy’s new data, in favour of 
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the authenticity of 3 Macc., must be examined. The evi- 
dence for something like a persecution of the Jews in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philopator is too strong to be resisted. 
The persecution was not religious, but the error of 
3 Macc. merely represents the popular Jewish estimation 
of Ptolemy’s attempt to intrude within the inner recesses 
of the Temple. (Cf. Daniel xi.12 a.) Ptolemy Philopator 
was not only a debauchee; he was an extravagant and 
luxurious builder, fond, as Athenaeus tells us, of construct- 
ing huge and costly ships. M. Revillout has explained the 
lengths to which debasing of the coinage proceeded in his 
reign (cf. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, p. 486). Ptolemy 
Philopator must have needed money, and he may very 
well have thought of despoiling Jerusalem when his hopes 
of gaining Antiochus’ treasures failed. For after the 
Battle of Raphia, Ptolemy, in the language of Polybius, 
“being thoroughly satisfied with his unexpected success, 
and generally at his unlooked for acquisition of Coele- 
Syria, he was by no means indisposed to peace ; but even 
more inclined to it than he ought to have been: influenced 
in that direction by the habitual effeminacy and corrup- 
tion of his manner of living. Accordingly, when Antipater 
and his colleague arrived, after some little bluster and 
vituperation of Antiochus, for what had taken place, he 
agreed to a truce for a year... and started with his sister 
and friends for Alexandria.” What is more likely than 
that on the way, Ptolemy, attracted by the artistic beauty 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, should also have planned the 
despoiling of its treasures, in order to replenish his coffers ? 
We can gain an incidental confirmation of this from the 
strange narrative of Josephus, with regard to the nephew 
of the High Priest Onias, and Philopator’s predecessor. 
Whatever may be thought of this narrative (Antiqurties, 
XII, 494), one point comes out clearly. An effort was 
already being made by Ptolemy III to increase the taxa- 
tion of Judea. This Judean youth visits Alexandria, and 
is present at the auction of the taxes of Coele-Syria, 
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Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judea. Josephus’ narrative con- 
tinues at this point as follows:—“ Now when the day 
came on which the king was to farm the taxes of the 
cities, and those that were the men of principal dignity 
in their several countries bid for them, the sum of what 
was bidden for the taxes of Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Judea, 
and Samaria, amounted altogether to 8,000 talents. There- 
upon Joseph accused the bidders of having agreed together 
to estimate the value of the taxes at too low a rate, and 
promised that he would himself give twice as much for 
them, and for those who did not pay, he would send 
the king their whole substance, for this privilege was 
also sold with the taxes [and usually formed the perquisite 
of the farmer]. The king was pleased to hear that offer, 
and because it augmented his revenues, he said he would 
confirm the sale of the taxes to him.” The Jews, however, 
remained faithful to Egypt in its wars with Syria, for this 
increase of taxation did not fall entirely on them, and 
moreover, the pill was gilded by the honour shown in this 
preference of a Judean over other bidders. But in the 
next reign, the fidelity of the Jews has vanished. They 
no longer side with Egypt, and despite the victory of 
Ptolemy Philopator over Antiochus III, they transfer their 
allegiance to the latter. This was an extraordinary change, 
for the Jews had been for upwards of a century devotedly 
attached to their Egyptian lords. Some explanation is 
needed for this change. Mere fickleness, as Polybius 
suggests, is an insufficient theory, for the Jews had not 
been fickle to the first three Ptolemies. The psychological 
need of a persecution surely agrees too well with the story 
of 3 Mace. for us to reject the explanation which the 
latter so readily supplies. 

What the persecution really was may be conjectured 
with some ease by reading between the lines of 3 Mace. 
It began with a pecuniary extortion, and perhaps cul- 
minated in a policy of degradation which had to be met 
by great pecuniary sacrifices on the part of the Alexandrian 
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Jews. The tendency to ascribe the rescue to a super- 
natural agency is quite in keeping with Hellenistic Jewish 
practice. Just as the Jewish Sibyl puts in her appearance 
at Alexandria, so the author of 3 Macc. introduces us to 
the thoroughly Greek and very un-Jewish apparitions who 
come to the rescue in the hippodrome. How thoroughly 
Hellenistic, how like 2 Macc., and how wnlike the Jewish 
1 Mace., 15 this: τότε ὁ μεγαλόδοξος παντοκράτωρ Kat ἀληθινὸς 
θεός, ἐπιφάνας τὸ ἅγιον αὐτοῦ πρόσωπον, ἠνέῳξε τὰς οὐρανίους 
πύλας, ἐξ ὧν δεδοξασμένοι δύο φοβεροειδεῖς ἄγγελοι κατέβησαν 
φανεροὶ πᾶσι πλὴν τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις, καὶ ἀντέστησαν, καὶ τὴν δύναμιν 
τῶν ὑπεναντίων ἐπλήρωσαν ταραχῆς καὶ δειλίας, καὶ ἀκινήτοις 
ἔδησαν πέδαις. καὶ ὑπόφρικον καὶ τὸ τοῦ βασιλέως σῶμα 
ἐγενήθη, καὶ λήθη τὸ θράσος αὐτοῦ τὸ βαρύθυμον ἔλαβε. It 
almost looks as though this phrase πλὴν τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις was 
intended to silence Jewish eye-witnesses who might have 
denied that any such angels appeared. 

But, I repeat, though the sophistication is here obvious 
enough, the writer has a way of revealing the authenticity 
of his story amid its impossibilities or exaggerations. We 
can with a little trouble discover exactly the designs which 
Ptolemy Philopator may have formed against the Jews of 
Egypt, but which he abandoned, no doubt for a substantial 
consideration. The author of 3 Macc. unfolds Ptolemy’s 
motives in two passages. First comes the threat (ii. 28): 
πάντας δὲ τοὺς ᾿Ιουδαίους εἰς Aaoypadiay καὶ οἰκετικὴν διάθεσιν 
ἀχθῆναι, τοὺς δὲ ἀντιλέγοντας βίᾳ φερομένους τοῦ ζην: μεταστῆσαι. 
The other passage is contained in the concocted letter of 
Ptolemy, which seems to contain at least one element of 
truth, viz. (111. 20): ἡμεῖς δὲ τῇ τούτων ἀνοίᾳ συμπεριενεχθέντες, 
καὶ μετὰ νίκης διακομισθέντες, καὶ εἰς τὴν Αἴγυπτον τοῖς πᾶσιν 
ἔθνεσι φιλανθρώπως ἀπαντήσαντες, καθὼς ἔπρεπεν ἐποιήσαμεν. 
ἐν δὲ τούτοις πρὸς τοὺς ὁμοφύλους αὐτῶν ἀμνησικακίαν ἅπασι 
γνωρίζοντες, διά τε τὴν συμμαχίαν καὶ τὰ πεπιστευμένα μετὰ 
ἁπλότητος αὐτοῖς ἀρχῆθεν μύρια πράγματα τολμήσαντες ἐξαλλοιῶ- 
σαι, ἐβουλήθημεν καὶ πολιτείας αὐτοὺς ᾿Αλεξανδρέων καταξιῶσαι καὶ 


lo’ A , / \ 
μετόχους τῶν ἀεὶ ἱερέων καταστῆσαι ... οὐ μόνον ἀπεστρέψαντο τὴν 
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Ἢ be “ Ν 
ἀτίμητον πολιτείαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ βδελύσσοντάι λόγῳ τε καὶ σιγῇ τοὺς 


3 3 


ἐν αὐτοῖς ὀλίγους πρὸς ἡμᾶς γνησίως διακειμένους, παρ᾽ ἕκαστα 
ὑφορώμενοι διὰ τῆς δυσκλεεστάτης ἐμβιώσεως διὰ τάχους ἡμᾶς 
καταστρέψαι τὰ κατορθώματα. 

I am far from asserting that Prof. Mahaffy’s discoveries 
have rendered these passages completely lucid. But so 
much has been revealed that it would argue considerable 
obtusity in a critic who would fail to recognize that there 
breathes over these statements of 3 Macc. an air of literal 
truth. First about Mr. Mahaffy’s discovery, for it is nothing 
less, of what I may call an Alexandrian citizenship out- 
side Alexandria. That the Alexandrian citizenship entailed 
distinct privileges has long been known, but it is only 
recently that this particular citizenship has been found 
to apply to others than those resident in Alexandria. 
I would particularly point to the Fayyum, because we 
have already seen that Jews were settled in that district 
with the enjoyment of considerable privileges. But they 
held no land, and were not on an equality with the 
Macedonian veterans or κληροῦχοι. These veterans retained 
their Alexandrian rights under Ptolemy II, “for they 
speak in their wills of the furnished house in Alexandria, 
100 miles distant. No doubt this enabled them to retain 
the privileges of that sort of citizenship” (Mahaffy, p. 77). 
The rights conferred were (1) the freedom from poll-tax ; 
(2) freedom from indirect taxes on stores and oils, as is 
shown from the Revenue Papyrus, cols. 61 seq., where the 
formula frequently occurs: καὶ wore εἰς τὴν ev Αλεξανδρειαι 
διαθεσιν ov τελος ovdev πραξεται. The Fayyum Jews were on 
a different footing. They seem to have paid the poll-tax 
(λαογραφίαν x.7.A., 3 Mace. 11. 28), and certainly must have 
been subject to dues on commodities, for the Fayyum Jews 
were entirely engaged in trade and not in agriculture. 
Now the passage I have just cited from 3 Macc. fits in 
admirably with this. The Fayyum Jews were offered by 
Ptolemy certain privileges which shall constitute them 
“Alexandrian citizens.” It will be clearly seen that 
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Ptolemy throughout is represented as dealing with the 
Egyptian Jews who lived outside Alexandria, and the use 
of the word “sea’”’ in the passage discussed above, leads me 
to infer that he was chiefly thinking of the Jewish settlers 
in the Fayyum district. That Ptolemy’s innovation was 
mainly concerned with non-Alexandrians is clear enough 
from the whole tenor of 3 Macc., the chief element of 
interest being the accumulation of masses of country Jews 
in the capital. Thus ch. 111 opens: ἃ καὶ μεταλαμβάνων 
ὁ δυσσεβὴς ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἐχόλησεν ὥστε οὐ μόνον τοῖς κατ᾽ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρειαν διοργίζεσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ βαρυτέρως 
ἐναντιωθῆναι. From ch. iv. verses 11 seq. it appears that the 
Alexandrian Jews were, at least in the first instance, less 
concerned than their brethren in the country, and in chs, vi 
and vii the Alexandrians are quite forgotten and the whole 
interest centres in the country Jews. How the narrative 
ignores them is seen from these passages of chs. vi and vii. 
The king entertains the Jews after their triumph: then 
(apparently all the Jews involved) ἐνέτυχον δὲ τῳ βασιλεῖ, 
τὴν ἀπόλυσιν αὐτῶν eis τὰ ἴδια αἰτούμενοι (Vi. 37). Again, he 
issues a favourable proclamation but (again all the Jews 
involved are tacitly meant): Λαβόντες δὲ τὴν ἐπιστολὴν 
ταύτην, οὐκ ἐσπούδασαν εὐθέως γενέσθαι περὶ τὴν ἄφοδον 
(vii. 10). But subsequently: αὐτοὶ δὲ οἱ μέχρι θανάτου 
τὸν Θεὸν ἐσχηκότες, παντελῆ σωτηρίας ἀπόλαυσιν εἰληφότες, 
ἀνέζευξαν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως παντοίοις εὐωδεστάτοις ἄνθεσι κατε- 
στεμμένοι μετ᾽ εὐφροσύνης καὶ βοῆς, ἐν αἴνοις καὶ παμμελέσιν 
ὕμνοις εὐχαριστοῦντες τῷ Θεῴ τῶν πατέρων αὐτῶν αἰωνίῳ σωτῆρι 
τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ. παραγενηθέντες δὲ εἰς Πτολεμαΐδα κιτιλ. (vii. 
16 seq.). 

This thrusting of the Alexandrian Jews into the back- 
ground quite falls in with the suggestion I have made. 
Ptolemy, for various reasons which it is not hard to 
understand, was very desirous of simplifying the organiza- 
tion of the Fayyum, and in order to do this may (for 
a lump sum down in place of the poll-tax) have offered 
the “Alexandrian citizenship” to the Jews resident out- 
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side the city’. But as a condition of ἰσοπολιτεία, in the 
public mind at least, the worship of the national gods 
was essential. The old Alexandrian Jews had evaded 
this condition, but in the new birth of regard for local 
feelings on matters of religion which characterizes Pto- 
lemy IV, the king may have been unwilling to permit 
this relaxation to newly-admitted citizens. It may have 
occurred to him to find a vent for his irritation at the 
indignity he received in Jerusalem, by insisting more 
stringently than he need have done on this condition. 
There is some confusion here, for the author evidently 
cannot make up his mind whether a “stigma” (11. 27) or 
a “privilege” (iii. 21) was intended by Ptolemy. Perhaps 
the king did not know himself. We may rely upon it 
that the Jews were heavily fined and perhaps ill-treated 
so severely as to give rise to the story of a cruel persecu- 
tion. I will add just one word in confirmation of a portion 
of the previous argument. In ui. 21 (already quoted 
above) the king declares that he had two objects, (1) to 
confer on the Jews (of the country districts) the “ Alexan- 
drian citizenship,’ and (2) μετόχους τῶν ἀεὶ ἱερειῶν (this 
is I believe the correct reading; cf. Mahaffy, p. 261 n.) 
καταστῆσαι. 1 take this sentence to mean that Ptolemy 
wished the Jews to accept citizenship through the road 
of conformity with the national religion. To this extent 
only was his treatment of the Jews a religious persecution. 
As to the pecuniary oppression implied somehow in Ptolemy 
Philopator’s proposed change of the Jewish status, the 
Jews were perhaps only under this monarch beginning 
to feel the pressure of the complicated bureaucratic rule, 
which exploited the whole country for the benefit of the 


royal exchequer. 
I, ABRAHAMS. 


1 Cf. the similar desire of Antiochus IV ‘‘to register the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem as citizens of Antioch” (2 Mace. iv. 9). 
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CHRISTIAN DEMONOLOGY. 
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WE have next to consider the beliefs of Origen, the most 
philosophical of the Fathers of the Church, who reflects 
the opinion of the cultivated Alexandrian Church during 
the first half of the third century. 

According to Origen!, the problem of the beginning of 

Origen’s 601] is so bound up with that of the revolt of 

views. the Devil and his so-called angels, that it cannot 
be understood apart therefrom. Without, however, going 
deeper into the question of first beginnings, Origen is 
content to state that the Devil was not always the Devil, 
and that the demons are creatures of God, so far forth 
as they are in a manner rational beings (λογικοί tives). 

That all demons are evil, says Origen’, is an opinion 

Demons held not only by us (i.e. by Christians), but 

evil. by nearly every one who affirms their existence 
at all. And as they are all bad, it cannot be said that 
all things have their law from the Supreme God. For 
the demons, through their own wickedness and badness, 
have fallen away from the divine law and follow the 
law of sin. 

These demons have cajoled men into worshipping them, 

Demons Lave taken names which their votaries are care- 

half ful to ascertain ; and they have various powers ὃ 
material. and favourite charms and herbs which they 
individually prefer, as well as different forms which admit 
of symbolical portraiture on engraved stones. We see 
that Origen attributed outward form and also bodies of 


1 C. Cels, bk. iv. § 65. 2 Ibid. vii. 69. 3 Ibid. viii. 61. 
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a kind to demons: “their body,” he says!, “is naturally 
subtile and thin as air (naturaliter subtile et velut aura 
tenue); wherefore many opine them to be incorporeal.” 
In the New Testament, as we saw, demons are held to 
be without flesh or bones, and so far incorporeal. Nor is 
Origen really in conflict with this opinion, for his demons 
are made of the “material spirit” (ew spiritu material), 
of which Tertullian * had declared all angels—good and bad 
alike—to consist. 

The grossness, says Origen, of many sorts (παχύτητες) 

Demons Which they contract from earth* and from the 

haunt the myriad evils of earth, weigh down the demons * 

Ree eater) prevent their rising from the earthly locali- 
ties, which they have chosen, into the purer and more 
divine regions of the sky. So far, however, as they do 
haunt the air®, they cause plagues and droughts and bad 
seasons, and the rough weather in which the poor mariners 
perish. All such demons are averted by the death of 
the one just Messiah, an act of self-sacrifice which Origen 
does not hesitate to parallel from the similar acts of 
those who of old allowed themselves to be sacrificed to 
avert plagues or bad harvests or adverse winds. It is these 
aerial demons also that make revelations to man by means 
of augury. : 

On the other hand, many of them are cast down and 
punished with imprisonment under ground. And of such 
the hot springs® that well up in many places were the 
tears, according to Celsus, the assailant of Christianity, with 
whom Origen was not inclined to differ on such a point. 

The localities’ most affected by demons are, says Origen, 
They haunt temples and shrines, where incense is burned 
ee and blood offerings made. For the demons are 

~~" not so immaterial as that they can do without 
food*, and they find it in the fumes and reek and blood 


1 De Princ. i. 95 (ed. Redepen). 2 C. Marc., lib. 2. 
2 iC, Cela, 11.506 * Exh, ad Martyr. 45. δ OC ewe 
6 Ibid. v. 52. 7 Thid. vii. 35, 64. 8 Ibid. vii. 56. 
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of the slaughtered animals’. Here note that the Jewish 
idea of the blood being the life recurs. The blood, says 
Origen, is separated from the flesh before we eat it, for 
fear lest demons be nurtured on it along with ourselves. 

Things This, he says, is why the Word forbids Christians 

strangled. to eat things strangled. For the blood, he says, 
is rightly held to be the food of the demons (τροφὴ 
δαιμόνων). 

The grounds upon which the Clementine Recognitions 
(bk. iv, ch. 18) inculcate fasting and strict abstinence 
from over-eating are similar. If we over-eat, the demons 
enter into us with the food which we cannot digest. And 
when we eat things offered to idols, says the same book, 
the demon or evil spirit, which by the heathen rites has 
been put into the food, enters therewith directly into 
our bodies. Thus the demons batten on the souls of the 
victims slain, and the gods of the heathen? are gluttonous 
demons (Aixva δαιμόνια). Thus the slaughter of victims is 
in itself enough to lure the demons to the heathen temples. 
But even without that, they can be attracted to a place 
and /aid? therein by use of certain incantations and 
black arts (κατακλίσεις δι’ ἐπῳδῶν καὶ payyaverdr). 

Unless the demons have the blood and reek of sacrifice 
Why wicked to snuff and lick up, they grow weak and torpid 
to sacrifice and impotent for evil*. Hence the peculiar 
fo demons. wickedness of sacrificing to them, as do apos- 
tates in time of persecution, Such renegades give a fillip 
to the life of the demons that are the unseen foes of man- 
kind, and so commit a worse sin than if they fed and 
kept brigands and outlaws and other visible enemies of 
the emperor and of society. 

On such grounds Origen explains the enmity of Celsus, 

Celsus the early critic of Christianity, towards the 
inspired by faith. He was inspired by some hungry demon, 

demons. hose altar had been forsaken, and who was 

1 ¢. Cels. viii. 30. 1. 116: 111.97, 
3. ΤΌ], 111. 34 ; Vil. 64, 69; viii. 61. * Exh. ad Martyr. 45. 
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therefore suffering starvation through the preaching of 
Christ’. The demons, says Origen, equally instigate 
emperors and senate to persecute”, in order to destroy 
a religion which threatens to starve them out. But every 
martyr that resists administers a blow to the demons 
from which they do not recover for a long time. Hence 
the long intervals between great persecutions. Again, the 
sorrow displayed by judges when a martyr suffers torture, 
and their joy when he recants, is not due to human 
sympathy on their part, but is a reflex of the emotions 
felt by the demons on such occasions. 

Like Justin Martyr, his predecessor, Origen regards the 
Jesus jn. Min work of Jesus as having lain in his successful 
tolerant of struggle with the demons, who after his advent 
all demons. 14 more held undisputed sway over mankind ®, 
“The voluntary death and self-sacrifice of Jesus, of the 
one just man for the many, in a mysterious way averts 
and turns away the activity of the evil demons.’ And 
Origen loves to dwell on the exclusiveness, or, as some 
moderns might put it, the intolerance of the Christian 
religion. No half-allegiance was allowable. The demons 
might be and were tolerant of each other’s honours and 
activity; Heracles is not jealous of the cult of Pollux, 
nor Jupiter of Apollo’s; but Jesus aspired to sole empire 
over men’s souls, and so forbade the cult of any god or 
hero other than himself*. And in him, says Origen, 
the demons recognize their conqueror’, in his name an 
influence with which they cannot cope. Echoing the 
statement of St. Peter in the Acts, Origen declares that 
in every cure which he wrought, Jesus destroyed myriads 
of demons δ. 

Thus an Homeric war is in Origen’s mind for ever being 
Counter Weged between God and his angels on the one 
kingdom of side, and the Devil and his demons on the 
evil spirits. Other, In this war every man must take a 


1 Ὁ, Cels. vil. 56. * Ibid. viii. 43, 44. ® Ibid, 27385 
4 Thid. iii, 35. > Ibid. iii. 36. 6 Cp. Acts x. 38. 
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side!; and if he will only brave the enmity of the demons, 
he will secure the support and aid of all the powers of 
good. 

From the fact that Christ’s mission was primarily to 
save man from the demons, Origen also derives an argu- 
ment against Docetism, i.e. the early belief that Jesus 
was only a man in semblance and not in reality. Christ 
must have come in the flesh and was no mere appear- 
ance, because otherwise he could not have got at the 
demons, so to speak, on their own ground; for demons * 
are not afraid of the name of a mere phantasm (φάσμα). 
St. Athanasius (de Incarn., Migne, xxv. p. 140) goes further 
in the same path of reasoning, and argues that Jesus was 
crucified rather than decapitated or sawn asunder, because 
the Ruler of the Power of Evil dwells in the air, and he 
only that is crucified dies in the air. By so dying aloft, 
the Lord cast down the Devil “like a flash of lightning,” 
purified the air, and so “cleared for us a road by which 
we may mount to heaven.’ Just because he came® to 
liberate all who are oppressed by the devil (Acts x. 38), 
Jesus declared (John xvi. 11) that “now is the prince of 
this world judged.’ And Christians, continues Origen, 
still have a remedy against demons: they can drive them 
by prayer and lessons (μαθήματα) from Holy Scripture, not 
only out of men’s souls, but—and mark this—out of 
animals as well*. For demons often conspire for the 
ruin of animals as well as of human beings. 

The Jews had believed, and Origen hardly disputed 
this point with them, that circumcision averted the activity 
of a malign angel or demon. But ever since the advent 
of Jesus, circumcision had lost this magic efficacy °. 

It was now the calling out of the name of Jesus® along 

yes with the recitation of the histories about him, 
through the and nothing else, which drove the demons out 

mm ΘΓ men, especially when the reciters recited them 

1 ©, Gels. viii. 64. 2 Ibid. vii. 35. 8 Ibid. viii. 54. 

* Ibid. vii. 67. 5 Ibid. v. 48. © Lbidst. 6: 
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honestly and with genuine belief. Such a formula of 
exorcism we quoted above from Justin, and the constant 
use of the name to exorcise demons in the church of his 
age is testified to by Origen in no less than six passages 
in the single work against Celsus. Of these I select the 
following: “Even still the name of Jesus takes away 
ecstasies or fits of madness (ἐκστάσεις) from the minds 

of men, and expels demons, yea, and diseases 


Origen’s : : 

experience 28 well.” And this: “The Creator of all 
of demons thinos?. . . ordained him (Jesus) to deserve 
cast out. 9 


honour not only from such men as desire to 
be right minded, but also from demons and other unseen 
powers. Demons and men alike up to the present time 
display respectively either their fear of the name of Jesus 
as stronger than themselves, or their reverential acquies- 
cence in his rule as in accordance with their laws.” 

“For unless Christ’s nature and composition (σύστασις) 
had been bestowed on him from God, the demons would 
never yield to the mere mention of his name, and retire 
from the victims of their enmity.” ‘‘'There are those,” he 
says in yet another passage ὃ, “who in their cures show 
clearly that they have acquired, through this faith of ours, 
miraculous powers; for they invoke over those who need 
to be healed nothing else except the Supreme God and the 
name of Jesus along with the history of him.’ Elsewhere 
he attests* that he had with his own eyes seen miracles 
thus worked by Christians. 

We may ask: Why had the name of Jesus such effect? 

chained Why had certain other titles the same, in 

tion of use particular that of “God of Abraham, God of 

of name. Tsaac, God of Jacob,” at the mention of which, 
says Origen (in agreement with Justin), the demons are 
cowed and overcome? The reason assigned by Origen is 
sufficiently simple. The unseen powers, he declares, must 
come when they are called—whether it be God or Christ 

1 C. Cels. i. 67. aT bid. iil, 36. § [bid. iii. 24. 
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or Demon that is invoked—provided only they be properly 
addressed and by their true names, and in a tongue which 
they are familiar with and understand. 

Certain sounds and syllables, says Origen!, and certain 
titles pronounced with aspiration or without, pronounced 
long or short, bring at once to us, by some incomprehensible 
nature inherent in them, the persons summoned. For 
names are not conventionally (θέσει) given to the things 
they denote, but belong to them by a natural and highly 
mysterious affinity. It is in accordance with a certain 
ineffable analogy (ἀπόρρητος λόγος) that the names of 
Sabaoth or Adonai have been assigned to God?; or those of 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael to certain angels. ‘“ The 
same abstruse philosophy of names is,” adds Origen, “ re- 
spected and observed by our Jesus also, whose name has 
ere now been plainly seen to drive thousands of demons 
out of souls and bodies by its energy and inner influence 
working upon those from whom the devils were driven.” 
We see most clearly from such a passage as this, that the 
use of the name of Jesus Christ in prayers and exorcisms 
was in Origen’s regard the same in principle as the use of 
any other name in Jewish and pagan formulae. The sole 
difference was that devils were more afraid of Christ, 
their future judge, than they were of Jupiter or Solomon. 

It is therefore sinful, argues Origen, to suppose with 

Celsus that Zeus is but another name for the 
Each Power ,_. ἘΠ ὦ . 

to be called Highest αοα 5, For it is right to call God by 
ον ἄν λον no other names than those οἵ Sabaoth, Adonai, 
’  Saddai, or, again, by the title of God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, by which Moses, the servant of God 
and the prophets, and our Lord knew Him. Zeus is 
merely the title of a greedy and incompetent demon, and 
to apply it to God would be the direst blasphemy. In 
spite of such purism, however, Origen’ would allow inhabi- 
tants of the Scythian desert and other barbarians to call 

1 Exh. ad Martyr. § 46. ἈΠῸ Cels: 1.25. 

5 Exh, ad Martyr. § 46. * C. Cels. v. 46. 
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God by the names, e.g. Pappaeus, assigned in their ver- 
naculars, just because they mean well and know no 
better. 

Nor, he insists, in invoking God is it well to call him 
anaes by a paraphrase. For example, in any incanta- 

apara- tion, no matter whose, the name Sabaoth fol- 

phrase. lowed by the connatural train of words (συμφυοῦς 
εἰρμοῦ), and with such titles added as skilful exorcists are 
acquainted with, will effect a result; but if, instead of 
Sabaoth, we substitute the Greek paraphrase of the Hebrew 
word, and say, “Lord of powers,’ then no effect will be 
produced. And the same rule, continues Origen’, applies 
to demons as to the Most High God. If a demon or a man 
has a Greek name from birth, we can only cause him 
to do or suffer something by adhering to that name. We 
must not translate it into Egyptian or Latin. Conversely 
in incantations, you must not translate a Latin name into 
Greek. If you do, it becomes nerveless and impotent. 
Hence a general rule*: every demon must be addressed 
by his local name; and some have Egyptian, and others 
Persian designations. And these names have, says Origen, 
a certain potency, if pronounced with the string of titles 
connatural to them (λεγόμενα peta τινος τοῦ συμφυοῦς αὐτοῖς 
εἰρμοῦ) ὅ, as the wise men of the Egyptians, or the 
Brahmans of India or Samanaei, well know how to do. 
For so-called magic, says Origen, is far from being the 
unsubstantial thing which Epicurean and Aristotelian 
sceptics imagine it to be. On the contrary, it is a very 
substantial reality, and has mysterious doctrines (λόγους) 
known to very few. After adducing such arguments as 
these from the Fathers of the Church, I hope I shall not 
be accused of irreverence, when later on I assimilate the 
use of the name of Jesus Christ to ancient magic in 
general. Origen is not the only Father who so assimilates 
it. I merely follow the example set by them. 


1 C. Cels. Vv. 45. fe L DIC es: 8 Thid. i, 24 
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Just because proper names are not accidental, and 
Relation because the qualities and peculiarities of sounds, 
ofsound quite apart from their meanings, have in them- 
to thing. selves a certain potency in regard to one reality 
or another, it is plainly wrong, argues Origen 1, for Chris- 
tians to call God Zeus, or by any other foreign name. 
And they are ready to die rather than do so. For to 
do so, would only gratify the demons who are longing 
to be called by a more exalted name than really belongs 
to them, just because it gratifies their ambition. 
Origen further tells us?, that in his day even private 
Professional 20d unprofessional persons (ἰδιῶται) could expel 
exorcists. demons from men’s souls and bodies by mere 
prayer and simple kinds of adjurations, without recourse 
to wizardry or magic, or any use of drugs and potions. 
The stress here laid on the fact that wnprofessional 
exorcism was so successful, implies that there was already 
a recognized order of exorcists in the Christian Church, 
though we only read of them for the first time in the 
- Canons of the Council of Antioch *. But, as we saw above, 
Justin Martyr testifies* to their existence both among the 
pagans and Jews as a regular order. Such a regular order 
of exorcists must of necessity soon have arisen also in the 
Church, since in baptism the evil spirits in a catechumen 
had to be driven out before the Holy Spirit could enter 
into him ; in accordance with what we learned from Hermas, 
there is no room in the same vessel for both at once. 
Thus Cyril® of Jerusalem says that without exorcism the 
soul cannot be purged (ἄνευ ἐπορκισμοῦ οὐ δύναται καθαρθῆναι 
ψυχή). And the terms Purgari et Baptizari are conjoined in 
the Sentent. Episcop. of the Council of Carthage, A.D. 256°. 
In the Apostolic Constitutions’ it is decreed that the 
exorcists be not ordained, unless their services are wanted 
as bishop, presbyter, or deacon. The reason given is that 


ec. Ces. 1. 25. 2 Thid. vii. 4. 3. Can. 10, Cone. An. 
* Justin M., Apol. 11. 6, p. 45; Dial. 311 D. 5 Procat. 9. 
δ Cypr. Ed. Hartl. p. 441. 7 Const. Apost. 8, Can. 26. 
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the power of expelling demons and the χάρισμα, or grace 
of healings, are declared by the revelation of God, and 
depend on the visitation of the Holy Spirit. Septimius? 
assails certain heretical women for daring to exorcise. 
In Origen’s age the professional exorcists were fairly 
numerous in the Roman church, and seem to have formed 
a regular grade. For Eusebius? records that in the middle 
of the third century (A.D. 251) there were in Rome fifty- 
two exorcists with readers and doorkeepers, to forty-six 
presbyters. In all the Christian churches we find regular 
rituals of exorcism, to be used as occasion requires. In 
the Eastern churches, and more rarely in the Latin com- 
munion, they are still in use. 

There used to be a ritual of exorcism in the English 

Exoreiam ~rayer-book, but for many generations it has 

in English ceased to be printed in it. So thoroughly has 

Church. the old belief in possession by demons faded 
out of the minds of our cultivated classes. We must go 
to our ritualistic priests, or to the wildest and most super- 
stitious parts of Ireland, if we would still find in existence 
a belief upon which, nevertheless, almost more than on 
any other, early Christianity hinged, and which, though 
forgotten, still underlies the rite of Baptism. 

The idea that sickness is due to Satan is also traceable 
in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, in which the 
minister prays to God to defend the sick “from the danger 
of the enemy.” But in the rest of this very beautiful 
and touching service the sufferer is assured that his sick- 
ness is God’s visitation. 

The exorcism was effected in the early Church not only 
by adjuration and use of the name along with short recitals 
of the history of Jesus, but the touch and afflatus, or on- 
breathing, of the exorcist was necessary. The Arabic 
Canons of Hippolytus (Canon 19, $ 6, and Canon 29) fur- 
ther enjoin the exorcist, after the adjurations, to sign with 
the cross the breast, forehead, ears, and mouth of the 

1 De Praescr. Haeret. cap. 41. >. A E, ‘villas. 
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person afflicted. Lactantius (Div. Inst. iv. 27) refers to 
the use of the signum passionis or cross in exorcism. 
The patient lay flat on the ground (Origen, Hom. in Matt. 
13,$ 7). In the Directoriwm Anglicanum, a manual for 
the use of the English Church, we find a form given from 
the Exeter pontifical for the exorcism of water, as follows: 
“JT exorcise thee, creature of water, in the name of God 
the Father Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ 
His Son our Lord, and in the virtue of the Holy Ghost, 
to become water exorcised, to chase away all the power 
of the enemy, and to be able to uproot and overthrow 
the enemy himself and his apostate angels; by the virtue 
of the same Lord Jesus Christ, who will come to judge 
the quick and the dead, and the world by fire.” Salt 
is similarly exorcised, and so also are even flowers before 
being used to decorate the Church, as witness the following, 
which, I am told, is commonly used on Palm Sunday in 
those English Churches of which the hierophants desire 
to re-introduce in England the superstitions of a bygone 
age. It is, with unconscious irony, called a formula of 
“Blessing of Flowers and Branches,” and runs as follows: 
“T exorcise thee, creature of flowers and branches, in the 
name of God the Father Almighty, in the name of Jesus 
Christ His Son our Lord, and in the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Henceforth, thou whole might of the adversary, 
thou whole inroad of evil spirits, be rooted up and pulled 
out from these creatures of flowers and branches, that thou 
pursue not with thy wiles the footsteps of those hastening 
to attain unto the grace of God. Through Him, who 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead, the world 
by fire” (p. 327 of the Directorium Anglicanum, edited 
by IF. Ὁ. Lee, 1866). 

Before I pass to the evidences of demonological beliet 

Cyrilon contained in Jewish literature, I venture to 
Possession. quote a description of demoniac possession such 
as was still to be witnessed in Jerusalem in the fourth 
century from Cyril, who was bishop and head of the 
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Christian community there from A.D. 351-380. He is 
distinguishing the several sorts of spirit, and how they 
should be called!. “If you speak of spirit in connexion 
with the human soul, you add ‘of man, and say, spirit 
(pnewma) of man. If you are speaking of the wind, you 
say, spirit of the storm (pnewma kataigidos). If of sin, 
you say, spirit of adultery. If you speak of the demon, 
you say, an impure spirit; that we may know what is 
in each case being spoken of, and not suppose that the 
Holy Spirit is in case. For the word spirit (pnewma) is 
a neutral one, and everything which has not a solid body 
is in general called spirit. And because the demons have 
not such bodies, they are called spirits.” 

“ And,” he continues, “‘ there is a vast difference. For the 
unclean spirit, when it comes upon the soul of a man 
(and from such a visitation may the Lord preserve every 
soul of those that hear me, and of those who are absent), 
it comes like a blood-thirsty wolf ready to devour the 
lamb. Most fierce is its presence, overwhelming the sensa- 
tion. The intellect is lost in darkness; and its assault 
is brutal, is the violent robbery of what belongs to another. 
For it takes forcible possession of, and uses as its own, 
another’s body, and another’s organ (? of speech). It throws 
down him who is standing up; for it is nearly allied to 
him that fell from heaven. It distorts the tongue. It twists 
awry the lips. Foam replaces language. Darkness covers 
the man. The eye is fixt wide open, and through it looks 
not forth the soul; and the wretched man throbs and 
trembles before death comes. Truly are the demons the 
enemies of men, treating them shamefully and pitilessly.” 

This is a powerful though distressing description of 
epileptic madness; and I only quote it in order to drive 
home my chief point, namely, that the demonological 
beliefs of the New Testament are absolutely the same 
as those of prior and subsequent ages. In Cyril’s remarks 
preliminary to this description, we even have a mention 
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of the spirit of the whirlwind which Jesus encountered 
on the Lake of Gennesaret, and, with the characteristic 
rebuke, “Be thou muzzled, be quiet,’ subdued, saving his 
disciples from a watery grave. 

Not less interesting are Cyril’s references to Exorcism. 

Cyrilon “Man,” he writes just below!, “as long as he 

Exorcism. carries about a body, has to struggle with many 
most fierce demons. And often the demon, who could 
not be restrained by many using iron manacles, is subdued 
by the words of prayer, by the power inherent in the Holy 
Spirit; and the simple in-blowing (emphysema) of the 
exorcist (eporkizén) becomes a fire to the unseen foe.” 

Here once more we see that it was of fire that the 
demons were most afraid; and this was a belief extending 
far beyond Christian circles, as we shall see from the 
accounts preserved of the exorcismal triumphs of Apollonius 
of Tyana. In another passage’, to which I have already 
referred, Cyril describes the use of breathing on the 
possessed, and compares the exorcist to a gold refiner. 
The human body is a crucible, the human soul is the 
gold hidden beneath the demonic dross. The breath of 
the exorcist strikes in terror by means of the Holy Spirit, 
and fans the smouldering spark of the soul into a flame. 
At once the hostile demon flees; but salvation remains 
behind along with hope of immortal life. 

Such a passage as this agrees with Tertullian’s references 
to tactus et afflatus, already cited, and no less with the rite 
of Baptism as practised in the Roman Church. It is clear 
that the breath of the exorcist was conceived to be itself 
the Holy Spirit, and not a mere symbol thereof. So also 
Jesus blew on his disciples and gave them the Holy Ghost. 

In another passage? Cyril describes the use of the 

Use of CXorcised oil (elacon eporkiston). It went im- 

exorcised mediately before the descent into the pool or 

Oe piscina. The catechumens were first stripped 
naked before all, “like Adam in Paradise,” females no less 

ΠΟΥ Alc: T./xvi.\19: 2 Tbid. Procat. 9. ΟΜ 2.5: 
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than males; they were then anointed with the exorcised 
oil from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet. 
The real purport of the anointing was to block up all 
pores and inlets of the body against the return of the evil 
spirits. Wherefore on a great occasion, when among Gen- 
tiles, St. Thomas, according to his early but gnostic acts (§ 5), 
anointed the top of his head, his nostrils, his ears, teeth, 
and the region of his heart. “In the same way,” writes 
Cyril, “as the in-blowings of the saints and the invocation 
of the name of God burn up like a most powerful flame 
and rout the demons; so this exorcised oil also, through 
the invocation of God and prayer, acquires such a power, 
as not only to burn up and cleanse out the traces of sin, 
but also to chase away all the unseen powers of the 
Evil One.” 

And these powers do not seem to have been always 

Demons lJVisible; for in old Christian representations 
pictured as of exorcisms the devils are pictured in their 
manikins. fioht as little black manikins making off}. 
Why they should have been so small, I do not know; 
probably, like the soul at death, they were supposed to 
come out by. the mouth of the possessed. Into the question 
of the representation of demons in later Christian art, 
I need not enter. 


Evidence of Jewish Literature. 


The Gospels are a tale told with touching simplicity 
of a man who went about doing good, who felt 

Pas it his mission to heal the sick, to comfort the 
N.T.ina repentant sinner, and himself to suffer as an 
ee expiatory sacrifice for the sins of mankind. We 
have the records of many famous saints, but 

not of many who were quite free from pride and respect 
of persons. Many have affected a contempt for riches 


1 See woodcut in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. Exorcism. 
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and fame, even for the shams of priests and the pedantry 
of divines. But few have really put away all this; and 
I can think of no other teacher, except perhaps the Buddha, 
who within a few years of his death was honoured with 
the title of the sinless servant of God, not only by personal 
followers, but by many who had never known him except 
in visions. 

Such a record demands our reverence. But it is asked 
of us by the churches and orthodox sects, that in reading 
it we should also suppress our critical faculty. Not only 
are we told that we must believe in every incident narrated 
in the New Testament, but we are further to accept, with- 
out question, such dogmatic interpretations of the text 
as have been, long centuries ago, elaborated by the Catholic 
Church. The New Testament is thus put on a pedestal 
and invested with a dignity and sacro-sanctity which is 
not even claimed for the Old. For our leading divines 
of the present day, our Gores and our Farrars, our Swetes 
and our Temples, are willing to walk some way along the 
path of a more rational interpretation of the Old Testament ; 
but from a similar treatment of the New they recoil. 
They cleave to the miraculous birth of Jesus, even when 
an ancient form of gospel turns up which clinches the 
many proofs of fabulous character which the Gospels 
already afforded. Jesus still walks upon the waters, raises 
the dead, converses on a mountain top with Moses and 
Elias, and feeds 5,000 hungry men upon nothing; he 
still issues alive and with restored flesh and blood from 
the tomb, and, with all his human and earthly appur- 
tenances intact, ascends into heaven. No detail of this 
phantasmagoria is to be touched. They imagine that 
all doubts are silenced, because they have pushed back 
the date of the synoptic Gospels and of Acts, or rather 
of the previous materials used up in them, to within 
half a century of the death of Jesus. For they can- 
not realize that the general psychological conditions of 
orientals, the ecstasy of men who believed that the end 
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of the world was close at hand, the necessities of the 
messianic argument, the uncertainties of ἃ tradition 
admittedly oral at first, the atmosphere of pagan myth 
breathed from birth by the Gentile converts, would explain 
an accretion in fifty years of fable round so great a 
personality many times as thick as that which actually 
obscures it. 

But if one circumstance more than another reinforces the 

aa uncritical attitude of the orthodox sects, it is the 
early Jewish apparent isolation of the New Testament narra- 

apostolic tives. Here is a body of literature which suddenly, 

and without any congeners, makes its appearance. 

Allied writings neither precede and herald it, nor yet follow 

it so closely as to assist us in clearing up its problems by 
supplying analogies. 

It is certain that in the second century, when the canon 
of the New Testament was drawn up and imposed upon 
itself by the Church, there were still in existence writings 
of the earlier Jewish and of the apostolic age which the 
later Church either destroyed or allowed to perish as hostile 
to its later dogmatic developments, which would yet be 
invaluable to us now. Indeed, The Shepherd of Hermas, 
and The Didache, and The Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
Gospel of Peter have been restored to us. Yet, after 
all, the New Testament is not quite so isolated for us in 
respect of what went before it as is supposed. And in 
the apocryphs ascribed to Enoch we have Jewish books, 
unquestionably anterior to Christ, which bring before 
us at least some of the conditions of belief and expecta- 
tion which preceded and rendered possible the ministry of 
Jesus. These apocryphs have only come down to us 
chiefly in Ethiopic or in Old Slavonic. Dillmann first 
translated the Ethiopic text in Germany; and _ lately 
Mr. Charles has given us in two volumes a scholarly 
English edition of the Enoch lterature, which, according 
to Tertullian, writing as late as 200 A.D., “rang of Christ” 
(Christum sonat). 
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A locus classicus for the origin of the demons is found 
ΗΝ in a section of the book of Enoch?!, which 
giants and Mr. Charles ascribes to a period before 179 8.6. 
Boos The passage 18 also preserved in its original 
Greek in Syncellus and in the Bouriant Papyrus lately 
dug up in Egypt, as well as in the Ethiopic version. This 
Greek text of Enoch, it must be remembered, was in turn 
a translation of a lost Hebrew book. From it we learn 
that the strong or evil spirits, which have their habitation 
on earth, are the giants that were begotten of mortal 
women by the watchers of heaven, the angels. They were 
thus born at once of spirits and of flesh.” “ Wicked spirits,” 
the apocryph proceeds, “came out of the body of them (i.e. 
of the women), for they were generated out of human 
beings; and from the holy watchers flows the beginning 
of their creation and their primal foundation. The spirits 
of heaven—in the heaven is their dwelling; and the 
spirits begotten upon earth—in the earth shall be their 
dwelling. And the spirits of the giants will devour, 
oppress, destroy, assault, do battle, and cast upon the earth 
and cause convulsions. They will eat nothing, but fast 
and thirst, and cause visions and cause offences. And 
these spirits will rise up against the children of men and 
against the women, because they have proceeded from 
them.” Here in a few lines is portrayed, just as in the 
Gospels, the activity of the demons. They are lost angels. 
They haunt the earth’s surface. They assail men’s bodies 
and convulse them, they cause visions and otherwise oppress 
mankind. 
This vindictive war of demons is, so we learn”, to 
continue until the day of consummation, until 
Pan ΕΝ the great judgment, when the watchers and 
judgment the godless will receive condign punishment. 
of demons. : : E : 
This belief also, as we saw, is present in the 
Gospels, in which the demons ery out to Jesus “ Art thou 
come hither to torment us before owr time?” 


* Enoch, ch. xv. 2 Tbid. ch. xvi. 1. 
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In a later chapter! of Enoch we are told that the evil 
spirits, assuming many different forms, shall defile men and 
lead them astray to sacrifice to demons, as if to gods, until 
the day of the great judgment, in which they will be 
judged and ended, while wives of these angels which 
transgressed will be turned into sirens. Here the beliefs of 
Paul and John and Jesus are anticipated and presented as 
the popular beliefs of the Jews nearly two centuries earlier. 

In a later chapter? of the same apocryph we read, just 
as we have read in the epistles of Peter and Jude, of the 
iron chains prepared for the hosts of angels, when they are 
cast down into the abyss of condemnation, as the Lord of 
spirits commanded. We read also of the fiery furnace into 
which Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Fanuel will cast them, 
that the Lord of spirits may take vengeance on them for 
their unrighteousness in subjecting themselves to Satan 
and leading astray the dwellers upon earth. Mr. Charles 
points out in his general introduction * how many features 
of the New Testament demonology first appear in Enoch. 
“The functions of the satans in Enoch,” he says, “are three- 
fold: they tempted to evil, lxix. 4,6; they accused the 
fallen, iv. 6, 7; they punished the condemned as angels of 
punishment, lili. 3; lvi. 7.” 

The Testaments of the patriarchs is an apocryph which 

The has been wrongly ascribed to a church writer 
meena of the early second century. It is in fact, like 
twelve Enoch, a Greek translation of a lost Jewish 
patriarchs. work ; and, though later than Enoch, it is yet— 
with the exception of a few interpolations—in the main 
a pre-Christian document. In the Testament of Reuben 
we hear of the seven spirits given from Beliar against 
mankind, to wit, the spirits of life, seeing, hearing, smell, 
of talking, taste, and of the philoprogenitive impulses. To 
this group is added, as it were by an after-thought, an 
eighth, the spirit of sleep. Then the writer enumerates the 
members of another group of seven, namely, of fornication, 

+ Enoch, ch, xix. 1. 2 Thid. ch. liii. 5. > Ibid. p. 53. 
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of gluttony, of combativeness, of flattery and sorcery, of 
pride, falsehood, and injustice. We see how fond the 
demons were of the number seven. In the magic rituals 
of ancient Assyria, the demons commonly go about in 
groups of seven, as Lenormant has noticed in his work 
on Assyria (Ancienne Histoire, liv. 6). The Prince of 
Deceit, we read in the testament of Symeon /, sent a spirit 
of envy and blinded the patriarch, till God sent an angel 
and rescued him. And fasting is recommended, as it was 
by Jesus, along with fear of God as a means of overcoming 
the demons of envy. For if a man flees to the Lord, the 
evil spirit runs away from him and his mind is lightened. 
Inghtened, for, as we already know from Origen, the evil 
spirits were heavy, and weighed down with the dross of 
earth. Nor do the Testaments disagree with the New 
Testament as to the fate which will overtake the evil 
spirits: “When the Lord, the great God of Israel, shall 
appear on earth as man and save in his person Adam, then 
shall all the spirits of error be trodden underfoot, and men 
shall rule over the evil spirits.” “Hate ye,” says Aser?, 
“the spirits of error which contend against man.” 

And we also have in the Testaments some curious 
hee beliefs about the behaviour to us after death of 
pursued by the demons whom we encouraged in life: “ We 

demons must rest in the Lord, returning ourselves unto 
after death. — , ἰ ce 

him (in death). Because the ends of men (when 
they die) show if they were just, and if they distinguished 
the angels of the Lord and of Satan. For if the soul 
departs troubled, it is being tormented by the evil spirit 
of which it was the slave on earth in lusts and evil works.” 

This particular belief was very popular among the early 

Christians, nor was it peculiar to them. For Origen 

declares? that he in common with Jews, Greeks, and 

barbarians believed that the pure soul, which is not 

weighted with the leaden weights of sin, soars at death 

aloft to the regions tenanted by the purer and etherial 
1 Test. Sym. 2. 2 Test. Aser. 6. * Co Cele Ὑ11. 5. 
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bodies, leaving the dense bodies of earth and the pollutions 
they contain. But the bad soul is dragged down to earth, 
and, without being able even to take breath, is carried and 
rolled about on it; one evil soul towards the tombs, where 
are actually seen the phantasms of shadowy souls; another, 
simply and solely around and about the earth. How many 
such spirits, he asks, must we not suppose to exist, that 
have been bound, so to speak, whole aeons long either by 
certain sorceries or by their own wickedness to houses and 
particular spots. 
We must now turn to the Alexandrine Jew Philo, a con- 
Philoon t¢™porary of Jesus, and our sole surviving repre- 
the nature sentative of that great school of philosophic 
of demons. Tudaism which blended old Greek speculations 
with Semitic monotheism. In his book “Upon Giants,” 
Philo comments on the text of Genesis: “ But the angels 
of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and 
took to themselves wives of all whom they chose!,” as 
follows: “Those beings whom other philosophers call 
demons, Moses is wont to term angels; and they are souls 
flying about in the air. And let no one suppose that 
the statement is a myth; for it must needs be that the 
entire Cosmos is throughout instinct with soul (ἐψυχῶσθαι), 
and each of its primal and elementary parts contains its 
peculiar and appropriate living beings, to wit: the earth, 
animals of the dry land; the sea and rivers, those which 
live in water; fire, those begotten of fire, a kind which 
is said to exist specially in Macedonia; and heaven, the 
stars. For the stars are souls, through and through stain- 
less and divine; for which reason they move in a circle 
with the movement most akin to reason. For each of 
them is reason pure and unalloyed. 
“ Tt must needs be then,” he continues, “that the air too 
The demons 18 replete with living beings, though these are 
fillthe invisible to us, just as the self is not visible 
world. to the senses. Of these souls,” he continues in 


1 Gen. vi. 2. 
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the next section, “some descend into bodies, but others 
have never deigned to associate themselves with any 
portion of earth; and the latter, hallowed and devoted 
to his worship, their Father and Creator is wont to use 
as his servants and deacons in regulating the life of 
mortals. 

“The former kind, however, have gone down into the 
Their incar- body as into a river, and are in some cases 

nations. caught and engulfed by the swirl and violence 
of the whirlpool; but in other cases they manage to resist 
the current, and after swimming to shore they end by 
flying off back to the region whence they started. These, 
then, are the souls of those who were inspired from on 
high in their philosophy, and from start to finish studied 
to die to the life of the body, in order to win the life 
which is disembodied and incorruptible in the presence 
of Him that is neither begotten nor yet corruptible.” 

Then follows a deeply interesting chapter, in which Philo 

ε weighs the reasons for and against the belief 
Philo 7 : : 
allegorized In evil angels or demons; and after his manner 
the Enoch he tries to give a higher spiritual meaning to 
myth. Nets Ae 
the Enoch myth, with which, it is clear, he was 
acquainted. 

In souls and demons and angels, he says, we have, it 
is true, different names ; but in conceiving the thing repre- 
sented by them all to be one and the same, you will set 
aside a heavy burden, namely, superstition (lit. fear of 
demons). However, he continues, just as the many say 

that there are good demons and bad, and souls 

ahem i to match; so you yourself will not be wrong 

servants of in supposing that among angels too some are 
divine . - : : 

justice, Worthy of their good appellation, being in 

a manner envoys of man to God and of God 

to man, inviolate and holy by reason of the blameless 

and noble service so rendered; while others, on the con- 

trary, are unholy and unworthy of the appellation. There 

is, he adds, evidence for me of this in the declaration of 
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the hymn-writer (i.e. psalmist) in the following song: 
“He sent forth among them the wrath of his indignation, 
anger, and wrath, and tribulation, and missions of wicked 
angels!.” These are the wicked ones, he continues, who, 
falsely assuming the name of angels, know not the 
daughters of right reason, to wit, the sciences and virtues ; 
but run after mortal offspring of mortal men, to wit, plea- 
sures, which are not arrayed with the true beauty—that 
is to say, are not beheld in a purely intellectual manner 
by the mind alone, but with a bastard fairness of form 
by which the sense is tricked.” 

In other treatises? Philo identified outright the heroes 
and demons of Greek speculations with the angels of Moses 
and of holy writ. In one other passage he glances at the 
popular superstition, namely De Mon. 2. 226. 15. The 
oracular breastplate (λογεῖον) of the high priest is diver- 
sified with a double web, of which one half is called 
Manifestation (δήλωσις), and the other Truth. By truth 
it is signified that falsehood may not lawfully mount 
to heaven; but that all falsehood has been routed and 
banished into the region near the earth, there dwelling 
in the souls of wicked men. With which cp. St. John 
vill. 44: ‘‘He is a liar, and the father of it.” 

There is thus no evidence in the works of Philo that 

“shied he believed in possession of men’s bodies by 

believed Gemons in the crude form in which the New 

in bodily Testament, St. John’s Gospel excepted, presents 
possession. f ree υ : 
this superstition. It is clear indeed from the 
passage I have quoted, that Philo was reluctant to believe 
in the existence even of bad angels; anyhow, he distinctly 
assigns the belief in bad demons to the vulgar, and betrays 
his consciousness of the painful evils of contemporary 
superstition. In many parts of his works he shows a pro- 
found acquaintance with medicine and surgery, and he 
was probably lifted by his culture far above the super- 
1 Ps. Ixxviii. 49. 
* De Plant. Noe, § 4, vol. I, p. 332; De Somn. i. 22, vol. I, p. 641. 
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stitious tendencies which led the Evangelists, if not Jesus 
himself, to see not only in fever and rheumatism, but even 
in the winds, demoniacal agencies. In this respect, and 
yet more in the spirit of comprehensive charity with 
which he often treats of the sincere beliefs of the pagans 
in their gods and heroes and demons, he was far in advance 
not only of the authors of the New Testament, but of all 
the Fathers of the Church. 

With Josephus, whose period of literary activity coin- 

Paechas cides with that of the Evangelists, we pass from 
believed in cultured Alexandria into Palestine; and we 
posses'°™ find ourselves at once in an atmosphere of evil 
spirits, such as we are already familiar with in the pages 
of the New Testament. In his Antiquities1, Josephus 
-Solomon’s relates how God vouchsafed to King Solomon 
incantations.««to learn the art of opposing the demons for 
the succour and healing of men. So that he (Solomon) 
composed incantations, by which sickness of all sorts is 
assuaged ; and left to posterity methods of exorcising, by 
which they that are bound can chase away the demons, 
so that they shall never come back again. And this system 
of healing,” he adds, “still prevails among us.” And he 
Eleazar the forthwith relates how he saw Eleazar, a fellow 
Exorcist. Jew, expel, in the presence of Vespasian, a malig- 
nant demon, by holding to the nostrils of the man possessed 
a ring, under the seal of which was one of the roots 
recommended by Solomon. ‘ By this means he drew out 
through the man’s nostrils, when he had snuffed at it, 
the evil demon. The man fell down at once, and Eleazar 
adjured the demon never to return into him, mentioning 
the name of Solomon, and repeating over him the incanta- 
tions which he (Solomon) had composed.” More than this, 
to convince the bystanders, Eleazar set a basin of water 
close by, and commanded the demon in going out of the 
man to turn it over, and so prove to those who were 
looking on that it had really left the man. 

1 Joseph., Antig. vili. 2, 5. 
VOL. ΙΧ. G 
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If it was believed, in that as in later ages, that a demon 
cannot pass water, it was natural for this one to trip 
over and upset the basin. So Jesus believed that a demon, 
when he quits a man, goes through waterless places in 
his quest for a resting-place. But we are probably here 
merely in presence of the belief, common then as now 
in the East, that the desert is the peculiar home of evil 
spirits. In another passage!’ Josephus tells us about 
a certain root, which had the property of instantly driving 
out the so-called demons; which, he says, were no other 
than the spirits of wicked men insinuating themselves into 
the living, and slaying those who have none to help them. 

The Old Testament is remarkably free from the stories 

Demons 0! Possession by demons which are so common 

inthe in the Synoptic Gospels. Not that kindred 

0-7. elements are altogether absent. For example, 
the representation of the Lord God in Genesis? as snufing 
up the sweet savour of sacrifice, recalls Origen’s picture 
of the demons, not to mention many other passages (e. g. 
Ps: 1. (xlix.) 9,13; 11 Sam: χν. 22; Isa. 01 20o meee 
Amos v. 21, 22), in which a material view of sacrifice is 
reprobated. By the time of Origen, indeed, more than one 
attribute of the God of the Old Testament had been passed 
on to the devils; for the gods of one age are the demons 
and fairies of the next, and the Old Testament exegesis 
of Philo, which the Church soon appropriated to itself, 
made impossible, except with the most vulgar, the ascrip- 
tion to the Almighty of so barbarous a trait. 

In the Psalms we already read, as in Enoch and Paul, 
that the gods of the heathen are devils. In the book of 
the prophecies of Zechariah (xiii. 2) the Lord of Hosts 

Bey threatens to expel the prophets of the idols and 

recipe the unclean spirits out of the land. In the book 

beret of Tobit® we read of a simple remedy against 
emons. 

a fiend: “Thou shalt take the ashes of some 

perfume, and shalt lay upon them some of the heart and 


1 De Bello Iud. vii. 6, 3. 2 Gen. viii. 21. 3 Tobit vi. 10. 
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liver of the fish, and shalt make a smoke with it. And the 
devil shall smell it, and flee away, and never come again 
any more. The which smell, when the evil spirit had 
smelled, he fled into the utmost part of Egypt!'. And 
Raphael the angel went and bound him there.” In 

Saul’s 1 Sam. xix. 9 we read that an evil spirit from 

demon. the Lord was upon Saul as he sat in his house. 
Earlier in the same book, when the spirit of the Lord had 
departed from Saul, an evil spirit from the Lord troubled 
or terrified him (xiv. 15). In Judges ix. 23 we also read 
of God sending an evil spirit between Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem. In Isaiah we read of the night-monster 
Lilith, which was of course an evil spirit ; and those who 
wish to realize how profoundly the early religion of Israel 
was influenced by beliefs in evil spirits, can read about it 
in Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites. 

I could wish that it was sufficient for my purpose to 
have traced these beliefs in such Jewish writings as imme- 
diately preceded or were contemporary with the earliest 

Talmud, Christian literature ; for I hesitate to approach 
hard to use. the Talmud in connexion with my subject for 
two reasons. Firstly, [ am not acquainted with it in the 
original, and so can only use it at second hand; and, 
secondly, there is a way with apologists, when they are 
confronted with some striking identity of the thought or 
practice between the New Testament and the Talmud, of 
arguing that the Talmud as a later work borrowed it from 
the New Testament. Thus, the late Dr. Edersheim, in his 
Life of Christ, argues that the comparison of the spirit of 
God with a dove, which is found in the Talmud, is an 
echo of the New Testament, regardless of the fact that the 
same comparison is frequent in the works of Philo, and 
that the whole of Jewish history after the fall of the 
Temple makes it extremely improbable that the Talmudists 
would have borrowed from the New Testament this com- 
parison or any other. 

1 Tobit viii. 3. 
G 2 
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Wiinsche has published in German a very useful volume of 
illustrations of the Gospels from Talmudic sources ; and to 
his work, and to Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae, and Hisen- 
mengers Hntdeckter Judaismus, I am indebted for my 
slender knowledge of this aspect of the later Jewish 
mind, 

Satan then in the Talmud is the slanderer, the accuser, 

Satan in the tempter, and the mischief-maker, according 

Talmud. to Berachoth, fol. 58a. He is not only the evil 
instinct in man’s heart, but an evil agent objectively real 
and external to man (Wiinsche, p. 24, note). 

Bodily defects and all physical sufferings, not otherwise 
explicable, are in the Talmud ascribed to evil spirits. The 
Mishna, or earliest portion of it, written down before 
135 A.D., bears little trace of the belief in possession of 
evil demons; but the Babylonian and Jerusalem Gemara, 
written down respectively as early as 500 and 400 A.D., 

Demons in teem with evidence of such beliefs. Their pages 

Talmud. make one feel as if Jewish life in the early 
centuries was a prolonged Walpurgisnacht. We learn 
the names of countless demons, their places of resort, and 
the various means of rendering them visible, and of con- 
fronting them. Every hour of the day and night had its 
own particular demon, and the whole atmosphere was 
peopled with them (Berachoth, fol. 6a). We hear of one, 
Agrath bat Machlath, who hada following of 180,000 
deadly demons, reminding us of the legion of devils in 
the Gospels. And the Talmudic demons are visible or 
invisible at will, and assume all sorts of shapes (Joma, 
fol. 75a). Like the demons of the New Testament, they 
haunt the dry, waste, and unfrequented places of the earth, 
and are especially active at night-time. Like destroying 
angels, they bring harm, ill-luck, illness, and deformities 
on mankind ; and they lie in wait for us until some weak 
act lays us open to their assaults. They enter into some 
men, take possession of them, and drive them out of human 
society. Such is the fate of the madman who goes out 
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alone by night to wander among the tombs of the dead. 
Upon him an impure spirit falls, by means of whom the 
possessed reads the future and performs works of necro- 
mancy (Chagiga, fol. 3 b). The prince of the demons, by 
whose aid (Matt. vill. 31) Jesus was accused of casting 
out devils, was either the Aschmedai or Asmodeus of the 
Talmud, whose regular title therein is ruler of demons, or 
Samael, also called Satan. Any one who had this king 
of evil spirits for his friend was believed to have all 
hostile spirits subject unto him (Midrash, Vajikra r. 
par. 5, and Gittin, fol. 68 a. Cp. More Nebuchim, 
part ii, ὁ. 30). 

Lastly, in the Talmud (Meila, fol. 17 b) it is related that 
ΑΒΕ Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai could cast out demons 
emperor's @Xactly as did Jesus. This rabbi was on his 
daughter way with another to the Court of Rome, to 
possessed. : d 

secure the repeal of an edict hostile to the 
Jewish religion, when a demon called Ben Temelion met 
him. “May I go with you?” asked the demon. “Let the 
portent come, whencesoever it be,’ answered the rabbi. 
Thereupon the supposed spirit hurried on in front and 
entered into the daughter of the emperor, who at once 
went mad, raved and shrieked out continually that they 
must bring to her the Rabbi Simeon. When he arrived he 
summoned the froward spirit to go forth, saying: “ Depart 
out of her, Ben Temelion;”’ and the evil spirit obeyed. 
“Ask what reward you will,” they said to the liberator, 
leading him into the treasury. There the two rabbis found 
the edict which was the object of their mission, and at once 
tore it up. 

It has not been noticed by any one that this story is none 
ieee other than that related in the Acts of Abercius, 
recursin bishop of Hierapolis, who was visited by a 
acs ot demon, which then went to Rome and possessed 

~ Lucilla, daughter of Marcus Aurelius. The girl 
in her frenzy called for the Christian bishop, or rather 
the evil spirit in her proclaimed that he would only 
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submit to Abercius, who accordingly, having been sent 
for in hot haste, came and cured the girl. The Jewish 
tale was certainly borrowed by the Christian hagiologist 
of the fourth century, and seems to have in it germs of 
truth. For the Rabbi Eliezer, and not Ben Jochai, was 
the envoy who expelled the demon, and the embassy was 
either to Vespasian or to his son Domitian. This Eliezer 
was no doubt the same rabbi whose exorcismal powers, 
displayed before Vespasian and his family, Josephus men- 
tions. Domitilla may have been the emperor’s daughter 
cured by Eliezer '. 

And in the Talmud we also find the same distinction 
Unclean or Debween merely evil spirits and unclean ones 
necromantic which is so common in the New Testament. 

demons. Thus the gloss in Sanhedr., fol. 65, 2, explains 
the term “spirit of uncleanness” as equivalent to “spirit 
of the tombs.” And a Pythonic or divining spirit was 
unclean, because the man who was possessed by it acquired 
it by calling up the dead and sitting on a corpse. Lightfoot 
supposes—and with good reason—that the man in the 
synagogue (Luke iv. 33) who had in him a spirit of an 
unclean devil, and who cried out, ‘‘ Alas, what have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come 
to destroy us?” was a necromancer, such as is described 
in the above passage of the Talmud. He had wilfully 
and by magic incantations absorbed the foul spirit of the 
dead. But some, like the demoniac of Gadara, had been 
overpowered and forcibly taken possession of by such 
a spirit, and were by it driven among the tombs. In 

Wicked contradistinction to such foul spirits, those which 

spirits. inflicted infirmities merely (ἀσθενείας) were only 
wicked spirits. In the Talmud (Gittin, fol. 77, 2) drunken- 
ness is due to possession by a demon called Cordicus or 
Cordiacus ; and it was probably the fear of being oppressed 
like Noe, by a demon, rather than a genuinely ascetic 


1 For a fuller discussion of the story see the Academy for June 6, 1896. 
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tendency, which dictates to Mohammedans their strict 
abstinence from wine. Another evil spirit, called Shibta, 
assailed male children between the ages of two and seven, 
seizing the muscles of the neck and so killing them. Such 
probably was the evil spirit which possessed the epileptic 
boy in Matt. xvii. 14 (= Mark ix. 33 and Luke ix. 39), and 
which the disciples could not cast out. 

The Talmudists regard as the worst of evil spirits Baal 

_ Zebul, who was in a way their prince, and who, 

Talmudic wwe . : Taf 

charges Telgning among idols and inspiring the oracles 

against of the heathen, wrought their miracles for them. 

Just as in the New Testament the Jews accuse 
Jesus of working his miracles by help of Baal Zebul, so 
in the Talmud he is accused of having been a magician, 
who by infernal arts got possession of the secret name 
of the Most High, and with it worked miracles, leading 
the people astray into idolatry. In the Acta Pilati the 
Jews prefer the same charge against him, that he was 
a goés or cheating wizard. 

Thus in the Talmud we find the same beliefs which 
pervade the New Testament and dominate the writings 
of the Fathers. And this is entirely what we should 
expect, for the Talmud was being composed contem- 
poraneously with those writings, namely, from 150 to — 
500 A.D. It is singular that the Old Testament is so free 
from demonology, hardly containing-—as Lightfoot (Horae 
Hebr., vol. ΠῚ, p. 312, ed. 1699) notes—more than one or two 
examples thereof. Lightfoot’s, explanation of the relative 
frequency of cases of possession in the New Testament is 
not uninteresting. Firstly, the Jewish people, he says, 
had reached the pitch of iniquity, and so were reaping 
the full harvest of curses promised in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. 
xxvii. And secondly, this race, more than any other 
given up to magic arts, had wooed the devil so earnestly 
that he had finally taken up his abode in them (Horae 
Hebr., vol. ΤΙ, p. 312, ed. 1699). 
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Evidence of Greek Pagan Writers. 


The belief in demons is equally to be traced in Greek 
literature from the earliest period. But it is 
Sites Sry noticeable that in the earlier and more classical 
fairly free writers it rarely comes to the surface. Of a 
trom SP" truth the great historians, philosophers, and 
poets of Athens, and equally the Latin writers 
of the Republican age and early empire, were drawn as 
it were from an aristocracy of intellect, and approached 
more nearly in their freedom from this form of superstition 
to ourselves than do the authors of any intervening epoch. 
If, however, we had the books of the poor and uneducated 
during these two golden epochs of ancient literature, we 
should certainly find them rife with the crude beliefs which 
come to the surface and dominate the literature, profane 
and Christian alike, of the first century A.D. and of all 
succeeding ages. 
Even in Homer, however, as Prof. Tylor points out? 
Greek 12 his thoughtful chapters on Demonology, “ Sick 
demonologi- men racked with pain are tormented by a hateful 
Sarita Chita (στυγερὸς δέ οἱ ἔχραε δαίμων) And com- 
mon language revealed the popular belief in possession 
in its use of such a term as ἐπίληψις, “ Epilepsy,” which 
is called by Hippocrates and Aristotle the sacred disease 
(ἱερὰ νόσος), because in it the demon took possession of 
the sick man. If it was a wood-nymph whose spirit took 
possession of a man, he was νυμφόληπτος, a word already 
used in Plato and Aristotle. But a mad person was simply 
said to have a demon (δαιμονᾶν); and the circumstance that 
Socrates called the supernatural principle which he believed 
to reside within him a demon (δαιμόνιον), proves that his 
contemporaries were familiar with the idea. Indeed, Plato * 
defines a demon as an agent halfway between God and 


* Primitive Culture, vol. II, ch. 15 ; Hom., Od. 5. 396, and το. 64. 
2 Symp. 327 F. 
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mortal, interpreting and ferrying across to the gods mes- 
sages from men, and to men those of the gods; the prayers 
and offerings of the one set, and the behests and accep- 
tances of sacrifice of the other. One such demon was 
Eros; but they were many and various. 
His successors, Xenocrates (396-314 B.C.) and Chrysippus, 
says Plutarch’, following the theology of the 
mee Ἣν ancients, declared the demons to have been 
oldas superhumanly strong men, in whom the divine 
con element was alloyed with a soul-nature and 
a faculty of bodily sensation, in virtue of which 
they felt pleasure and pain. And as among men, so 
among the demons there were, according to these older 
authorities, distinctions of virtue and vice. Plutarch 
actually cites a passage of Xenocrates to the effect that 
beside the good demons, who, like the gods, must not be 
invoked on unlucky days, there are in the atmosphere 
around us great and strong natures or agencies, which are, 
however, intractable and morose. 

Like Enoch, Empedocles 7—so we read in the same con- 
Empedocles text—held that these evil demons are punished 
on Demons. for their sins and offences by the higher cosmic 
powers; but their punishment is in the nature of a puri- 
fication (καθαρθέντες), after which they regain their natural 
place and position. Here then we have proof that the 
idea of good and bad demons—powers of air—was quite 
familiar to Greek philosophers of the fourth century before 
Christ. A similar belief is found in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (Ant. Rom. i. 11), in Aristides (7’. 11. p. 106), and 
Maximus Tyrius (Diss. xiv. 8). The belief that the demons 
are ultimately purified and regain their lost position resem- 
bles and may underlie even Origen’s view, for which the 
Church condemned him, that as all things are possible 
with God, even the Devil himself may at the last be 
saved. 


' De Iside, 360 E. 
2 On Empedocles see Hippol., Philosophum, 3, 1 (Doxolog. p. 558). 
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Chrysippus (350 B.C.) believed! that the demons roamed 
about the world as agents of divine justice to 
punish the impious and unjust, a view also 
found in Origen?, who quoted in proof of it the same 
Psalm (Ixxviii. 49) which we found Philo quoting in proof 
of the existence of bad angels. Plutarch® also refers to 
the Ephesian writings (E¢éo.a γράμματα), which the Magi 
ordered those who were possessed to recite, naming names 
to themselves. Here Plutarch uses the same word to 
denote possession (δαιμονιζόμενοι) which we find in the 

Ephesian Gospels. These Ephesian spells, which we 

spells. already read of in Aristotle, must have contained 
potent names of which the demons stood in awe. Of such 
spells or incantations (ἐπῳδαί), as the Greeks called them 
from Homer downwards, we have very few specimens left 
that go back to any great antiquity; and this lacuna in 
our knowledge of the older religions* is largely due to 
Christian copyists, who whenever they lit on such a for- 
mula in a MS., either left it out or substituted a Christian 
form of exorcism. Such formulae were primarily drawn 
up with a view to drive off demons. But the strictly 
medicinal ones, called ἀλεξιφάρμακα, were often to be used 
in conjunction with some root or herb; and every doctor 
was supposed to know how to expel, not so much diseases 
in our modern sense, as the demons which produced them. 

Egyptian In Egypt during recent years vast numbers 

papyti. of papyri containing exorcisms have been found, 
and many of them edited. They are usually full of ancient 
names, Jewish, Chaldaic, Egyptian, Persian; and much 
of the apparent gibberish they contain may consist really 
of prayers in those languages. Origen, as we saw above, 
insists on the necessity of keeping to the original tongues?®; 


Chrysippus. 


1 Plut. Quaest. Rom. 277 A. 2 C. Céels. viii. 32. 

3 Symp. vii. 706 D. 

* See Jahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie, 1893, art. entitled ‘‘ Incantamenta 
magica graeca latina, collegit Ricardus Heim,” to which learned and 
exhaustive monograph I am indebted for much information. 

5 Cp. Pap., Anastasy, 486 ; Mimant. 118 (in Wessely): “1 am he who called 
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and the early Christians claimed it to be the great merit 
of their Lord Jesus that his name was cosmopolitan and 
known to all demons, whereas the demons were, as a rule, 
only to be got at by addressing them each in his own 
tongue. 

The prevalence of Jewish names in these formulae agrees 
with the reputation as exorcists which in antiquity the 
Jews enjoyed. Origen! himself noticed this, and preserves 
us such a formula in the passage following: “The God 
of Israel and the God of the Hebrews and the God who 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea the king of Egypt and the 
Egyptians, is often brought into the spell and named 
against demons or against certain evil demons.’ In this 
formula the supernatural power is first named, and then 
it is recited what he has done so as to make it quite 
clear to the demons what power it is that is brought into 
play against them. In the formula of Christian exorcism, 
which I quoted above from Justin Martyr, an early and 
short form of creed was for the same reason appended 
to the name of Jesus. 

Among the papyri bearing on this subject, one of the 

Papyrus most remarkable is the Paris 3,009, reprinted 

exorcism. and re-edited by Dr. A. Dieterich in his remark- 
able work entitled Abraxas (Leipzig, 1891). It is a ritual 
for exorcising demons. The exorcist takes oil with certain 
herbs, and saying a string of gibberish, beginning thus, 
[délossarthi6mi eméri thed chipsoith sithemedch, he bids 
the demon to begone from so-and-so. The formula, ἔξελθε 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Aciva, is that which was commonly used by Jesus. 
A phylactery was to be written on a tin plate as follows: 
Iaed Abradthidch phtha mesen, &c., and hung round the 
neck of the possessed, as calculated to scare off every 
demon. Then the exorcist took his stand opposite the 


thee in Syriac the Great God ...do Thou I pray, not mishear the sound 
in Hebrew. Do this thing, because I exorcise thee with the Hebrew 
sound.” (See Anrich, Antike Mysterienwesen, p. 96.) 

1 ¢. Cels. iv. 34. 
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possessed and had to read a long exorcism (orkismos), 
beginning thus: “I adjure (orkizé) thee by the God of the 
Jews, [aed 1 Iabaiaé aia théth ele eld,’ &. The most power- 
ful exploits of the God of the Jews, as related in the Old 
Testament, especially the passage of the Red Sea, are 
summarized for the good of the demon in some fifty lines, 
and then the ritual ends thus: 

“JT adjure thee by him that is in the pure Jerusalem, 
for whom the unquenchable fire is through all eternity 
stored up at his command, by his holy name, Iaeo 
barrenuzoun. 

“ Recital: Whom Genna of fire trembles before and flames 
flame up around, and iron and every mountain dreads from 
its foundations. I adjure thee, every demon-spirit (pnewma 
daimonion), by him who surveys the earth and makes 
its foundations to quail, and brought all things out of 
nothing into being. And I adjure thee that receivest from 
me this form of adjuration (orkismos) not to eat swine, 
and then there shall be subject unto thee every spirit 
and demon of whatsoever kind. And in adjuring, blow 
from the extremities and from the feet, removing the 
blowing (phuséma) up unto the face, and it shall be 
eliminated. Preserve it purely; for the form of words 
(logos) is Hebrew, and preserved among pure men.” 

Although the above logos or ritual form terms itself 
Hebraic, I have not classed it with the Jewish evidence 
but with the Greek, because the objective manner in 
which it alludes to the God of the Hebrews indicates that 
it was not purely Jewish. It may have been in use among 
Greek proselytes. Dieterich refers it to the second cen- 
tury B.c. The similarity of its language to that of the 
New Testament is significant. The passage, “There shall 


1 Dieterich allows κατὰ τοῦ θεοῦ τῶν ‘EBpaiwy ᾿Ιησοῦ to stand, though of 
course for the last word Ἰάω τοῦ or something similar should be read. 
For in the same ritual just below we have ὀρκίζω σὲ μέγαν θεὸν Σαβαώθ. 
Ἰησοῦ must be a misreading of the papyrus, the contents of which 
Dieterich refers to a pre-Christian age. 
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be subject unto thee every spirit and demon,” is expressed 
in the very terms of Luke x. 17, 20. 

Origen, we saw, repeatedly insists on the necessity of 
Creeds arose @ttaching to the name of God or demon a string 
as part of of words in which his full history and attributes 
enor are given; and in exorcising with the name 
of Jesus Christ, μαθήματα, or lore, from the Holy Scriptures 
was added. It was doubtless the necessity of forging 
a compendious but effective instrument against the devil 
which helped to give rise to those abstracts of teaching 
about Christ which we call creeds. And the recitals of 
the history of Christ1, spoken of by Origen 2, were in all 
probability nothing else. Traces of the same belief are 
to be observed in the New Testament. For example, in 
Acts 5 the Jewish exorcists adjure the evil spirits “ by Jesus 
uhom Paul preacheth,’ so as to make it clear to them 
which Jesus and what power was enlisted against them. 
In the same book of the Acts* we find Peter appending 
to the name of Jesus, the Messiah of Nazareth, a brief 
mention of his life, death, and resurrection, when he 
explains to the elders of Israel how the sick man had 
been saved. And in the Gospels we are repeatedly assured® 
that the demons themselves knew from the first who Jesus 
really was, and recognized him as the Son of God; other- 
wise they would have needed to be informed. Indeed, 
the testimony of the demons was barely less weighty and 
valuable than that of the dove-shaped Holy Spirit or 
St. Peter. 

This practice of adding in an incantation a short history 
Parallels 01 the demon, or passages from the Sacred Books, 
from ancient is already referred to in Herodotus®, who relates 

charms. that when a worshipper had named the particular 
god and prepared his expiatory sacrifice, the magus came 


1 Οὐ γὰρ κατακηλήσεσιν ἰσχύειν δοκοῦσιν (86. οἱ χριστιανοί), ἀλλὰ τῷ ὀνόματι 
Ἰησοῦ μετὰ τῆς ἀπαγγελίας τῶν περὶ αὐτὸν Ἱστοριῶν. 

2 Cels. i. 6. 5. Acts xix. 13. * Thid. iv. ro. 

5 Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24, 34; v. 7. δ Herod. i. 132. 
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forward and sang an incantation, consisting of a theogony or 
history of the birth and origin of the god—a creed, in fact. 
The same idea, though not so clearly, inspired most ancient 
charms used to avert the demons of sickness. In Marcellus}, 
an old medical writer, we accordingly read of a cure for 
ophthalmia, which consisted in writing on a bit of paper 
a line of Homer, explanatory of the sun-god’s attributes : 
‘Sun, that beholdeth all and heareth all,” and then hanging 
it like a phylactery round the patient’s neck. Similarly 
a short history about a god or goddess had to be recited, 
and the name, and mother’s name, of the sick man specified 
by the person who dug up the magic root or herb for 
application. R. Heim, in his valuable monograph’, gives 
many instances of this, and the magic papyri are full 
of verses of Homer to be thus repeated over the sick, and 
ancient amulets frequently have the same inscribed on 
them. The purport of adding such citations of a sacred 
book was to acquaint the disease-demon with the nature 
of the power arrayed against him. At the entrance of 
a mosque in the East are to be seen native scribes, who 
for a fee write out passages of the Quran for the use of 
the sick. Such phylacteries soon become mere fetiches, 
potent in themselves, as are charms. But in origin they 
were Holy Scriptures, i.e. histories of the god, written for 
the instruction of the disease-fiends. 

As faith was a condition of Christian cures, so it was of 
pagan ones. So Marcellus says: “It is only with great 
faith (cum magna fiducia) that we must approach the 
healing of this kind of illness with this sort of remedy.” 
Alexander ὃ of Tralles also insists upon the need of faith: 
“1 exhort you,” he says, “ποῦ to reveal such lore as this to 
any and every one, but only to godly persons who know 
how to keep it secret. For this is why the divine Hippo- 
crates exhorts us, saying: ‘Matters that are holy are 
shown to holy men, but to profane and unbelievers it is 


1 Marcellus Burdigal, viii. 58. ? Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1893. 
3. Alex. Trall. ii. 377 (ed. Puschmann), 
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wrong to reveal them.’” Lucian! ridiculed this talk about 
faith as the condition of healing in one of his dialogues, 
and makes one of his interlocutors, who is the champion of 
faith-healing, address to the impugner thereof the following 
rebuke: “You seem to me not even to believe in the 
existence of the gods, unless at any rate you believe that 
cures can be wrought by use of sacred names.” 

Richard Heim, in the monograph I have referred to, 
gives many pagan formulae of healing, which illustrate to 
us how the ancients had many deities to help them against 
the disease-demons, just as Christians have Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints. Thus in a work falsely attributed 
. to Pliny* we have the following against quartan ague: 
“Write on a clean piece of paper, to be attached to the 
sufferer’s right arm, the words ‘ Begone from yonder Gaius 
Seius, Solomon is after thee (te sequitur).’”” Here is another 
formula from an ancient gem: “Flee, O Gout, Perseus 
pursues thee (φύγε ποδάγρα, Περσεύς σε διώκει). Here is 
one from Alexander of Tralles ὃ against colic: “Take an 
iron ring, make it octagonal, and inscribe it with the 
words: Flee, flee, gall of poison, the crested lark is after 
thee.” In the Hippiatrica* we have a remedy for dis- 
temper in horses. You gave the animal a potion, and blew 
upon him, saying, “ Flee then, O evil distemper, Poseidon 
is after thee (διώκει σε Ποσειδῶ»). How vividly do such 
remedies illustrate the miracle of Jesus when he rebuked 
the fever, “and it left her.’ Nor must we forget in this 
connexion how the ancients raised altars to fever, that 
scourge of man in southern lands. 

In the miracle of Gadara, the demons are transferred to 

Demons the bodies of animals; for it was the popular 
transferred. belief that any pest will leave you if you pro- 
vide for it fresh woods and pastures new. Thus in the 
Geoponica (Χ111. 5, 4) we have the following formula against 
mice: “I exorcise the mice here caught. Do me no harm 

1 Philops. το. 2 Pseudo-Plin. iii. 15, p. 89 Β. 
* Alex. Trall. p. 377. * Hippiatrica, p. 15, ὁ. 22. 
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yourselves, nor suffer another to do so. For I give unto 
you this field (here he shall name the particular field). 
But if I catch you here any more, I will invoke the aid of 
the mother (i.e. Cybele) and cut you into six parts.” Here, 
again, is a cure for toothache from Marcellus!: “ Put your 
shoes on and, standing on the earth in the open air, take 
a frog by the head, open its mouth and spit into it; and 
you shall ask it to carry off with itself your toothache. 
Then let it go alive, and from that day and hour you will 
be quite well.’ The Arabs to this day believe that a tooth- 
ache is a fiend sitting in the tooth. Mr. Whitley Stokes 
has informed me that in Ireland it is still a common belief 
that diseases can be transferred from human beings into . 
animals; and that in India the people think that the 
transferee may be a plant. 

Again, if your liver distressed you, you could, according 
to Marcellus’, catch a green lizard, and by observing 
certain precautions get it to carry away in itself your 
malady ; and you had to address the lizard thus: “ Behold, 
I will let you go alive. See that, no matter what I eat, 
my liver shall give me no trouble.” 

The same writer gives a receipt for transferring a 
man’s stomach-ache into a live hare*; and Pliny the elder 
(died 79 A.D.) gives* this cure for the bite of a scorpion: 
“You at once whisper into the ear of a jackass: A scorpion 
has stung me; and the pain will be immediately transferred 
into the animal.” 

And though it does not come under Greek or Latin 
examples, let me conclude this section with a more modern 
instance furnished by Prof. Tylor®: Charles VI of France 
was possessed, and a priest tried in vain to transfer his 
demon into the bodies of twelve men who were chained up 
to receive it. That the Christian fathers themselves re- 
garded the Gadarene swine in the light suggested by the 
magic remedies which I have quoted, is clear from some 


1 Mare. xii. 24. Wo kioh re ahh ee > Ibid. xx, 66. 
* Pliny, xxviii. 155. 5 Prim. Cult., vol. II, ch. τὰς 
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lines of St. Gregory of Nyssa which occur on an amulet. 
In these the disease is first bidden to flee from the 
patient’s head, and the epigram ends thus: “Christ the 
king commands thee to flee into the depths of the sea, or 
down the rocks, or into the herd of swine, like the destruc- 
tive legion long ago. So get thee gone.” 

Just as the Greeks called a madman δαιμονιζόμενος, 50 

Latin the Romans called him larvuatus, i.e. one filled 

terms. with a larva or ghost. “Jam deliramenta 
loquitur ; larvae stimulant virum,” says Plautus (Capt. 
ili. 4, 66), who is fond of both the word and the idea. So 
the Jews said to Jesus, by way of indicating that he was 
mad, “'Thou hast a devil.” 

In Apuleius’ (born 130 A.D.) De deo Socratis we have a 
philosophy of demons, whom he classifies accord- 
ing as they were immortal spirits that had never 
been embodied, or merely the ghosts of deceased men, good 
or bad. His doctrine is the same as Philo’s, and the 
frequent identity of his thought and phrase with Philo’s 
proves that both writers drew from an old and pre- 
Christian source. Apuleius, however, does not, any more 
than Philo, propound a theory of possession, and we cannot 
certainly say that he believed in it. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that he believed that demons were some- 
times visible, though oftener they were not. 

Departing from the chronological order of writers, and 

Pere. te reserving the works of Pausanias and of Philo- 

Porphyry Stratus, let us next take account of the views 

Ounce of Porphyry, who was born in Palestine about 

rigen’s, : : 

233 A.D., because in him we have a more com- 
plete philosophy of demons than in any pagan writer of 
the first three centuries, excepting Apuleius. Except that 
he admitted the existence of good demons as well as of 
bad, Porphyry’s beliefs are identical with those of Origen. 
And even this difference is only nominal, since his good 
demons are identical with Origen’s angels. But, in spite 
of such resemblances, we cannot suppose that he was 

VOL. IX. H 


Apuleius. 
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influenced by Christianity, of which he was a bitter 
opponent. The truth is that the Pagans, Christians, and 
Jews of the first five centuries all breathed the same air, 
and were inspired by the same beliefs about good and evil 
spirits. There was some difference of names, but nothing 
more. All minds moved together on the same plane. The 
malignant demons live, according to Porphyry’, close to 
the earth; are sometimes visible, sometimes not. They 
love the blood and stench of victims slain, and grow strong 
and fat upon it. They disguise themselves as animals, 
and have Serapis, who is the same as Pluton, for their 
president. They are ambitious to be thought real gods, 
and therefore seduce men into worshipping them by working 
signs and wonders. Their president would fain supplant 
the Supreme God in men’s minds. 

They ever lie in wait for men, and fall upon them; for 
ἔμπτωσις, “ falling upon,” is Porphyry’s word for possession ; 

Grounds 224 his dread of possession made him a fervent 
of his Vege- advocate of vegetarianism. For eaters of blood 
farianism. ond flesh lay themselves open to the risk of 
demons insinuating themselves (εἰσδύνειν) into their bodies. 
Abstinence alone could keep them off, as Jesus and the 
unknown author of the Clementine homilies had long 
before taught. The demons, furthermore, when they enter 
one along with the flesh-eaters cause him whom they thus 
possess to emit obscene sounds and winds, a proof that 
they are enjoying themselves within the glutton’s belly. 
It is the business of priests, says Porphyry, to drive out 
(ἐξελαύνειν) the demons, in order that when they have 
departed God may enter (iva τούτων ἀπελθόντων παρουσία 
τοῦ θεοῦ γένηται. And puriticatory rites (ἁγνεῖαι) are not 
primarily celebrated for the sake of the gods at all, but 
simply to get rid of demons (iva οὗτοι ἀποστῶσι). A house 
is full of demons, and we must purify it first (προκαθαίρουσι) 
and eject (ἀποβάλλουσι) them, whenever we would call upon 


1 Ap. Euseb., pr. ev. iv. 22 seq. 
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God. Such purificatory rites were the pagan analogues to 
baptismal and other exorcisms among Christians. Por- 
phyry is a late writer, and so it may be argued that he 
was influenced by the Christianity around him. But 
according to Kusebius in the same context, Porphyry was 
largely following Theophrastus (died 281 B.c.). The latter 
writer specially taught that the beings to whom sacrifices 
were appropriate and fitting offerings were not gods, but 
only demons, deceitful and wicked. 

Origen lets us know that Celsus!, the assailant of 
Christianity during the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
not only believed in demons, but reckoned Jesus 
to have been one. Celsus believed” that demons watched 
over every region of the earth, and over all the periods of 
human life; and he was not even averse to the Egyptian 
belief, that thirty-six demons preside over the thirty-six 
parts of which the body is made up, and that cures® 
can only be effected by invoking them. However, Celsus 
was suspicious* of the worship of demons as likely to 
involve men in magic arts, and make them forgetful of 
beings higher than demons. “ For,” says he, “we should 
not perhaps distrust wise men who say that most of the 
demons that haunt the earth (περιγείων) are immersed in 
material things and riveted to blood and reek of altars, 
and are led captive by monstrous chantings, and are 
enchained by other such charms, so that they can hardly 
do more than heal the body, and foretell what is going 
to happen to a man or to a community. What concerns 
the actions of perishable beings, this much and no more do 
they know and are able to do.” 

We see from such passages as the above that, as regards 
demons, Origen stood with his feet on the same ground as 
Celsus and Porphyry, the representative pagans of the 
second and third centuries ; not only so, but their common 
doctrine of the natures, habits, and faculties of demons is 


Celsus. 


C. Cels. Viii. 39. * Ibid. -viii. 55. 
$ Ibid. viii. 58. * Tbid. viii. 60. 
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carried back by Celsus’ reference to the wise men, with 
whom he hesitated to disagree, to an earlier period than 
his own, certainly to the first century of our era. Theo- 
phrastus, to whom we have already alluded, may very well 
have been one of these wise men. His picture of demons 
feeding on blood and reek of sacrifice is identical with that 
drawn by Celsus. These wise men were also pagans, or 
Celsus would not speak of them with so much respect. 
Another of Origen’s extracts from Celsus bearing upon 
Demons in Gemons is to be noticed, because of the allusion 
dry places. 10 contains to demons that lived in waterless 
places. “ As many demons,” he says, “as live in dry places 
(τόποις ἐνδιατρίβουσιν αὐχμηροῖς) and have their bodies rather 
dry (ὑπόξηρα), as are, they say, the demons with donkey's 
legs—all these transform themselves into human beings, 
though they occasionally liken themselves to dogs and 
lions and other animals that have a manly look about 
them.” Now the empusa or hobgoblin, of whom we read 
in Aristophanes! and Demosthenes *, also had donkey’s 
legs. It is clear then that the demon who sought rest in 
waterless places was one of these dry demons that had 
a partiality for the human form divine, though he had 
donkey’s legs, as Satan in Christian pictures of him has 
those of a goat, like an ancient fawn. Thus he was quite 
a classical being. It may have been an ancient belief 
that evil spirits cannot pass running water. It has cer- 
tainly been so in later times. “A running stream they 
dare na’ cross,” as Burns wrote in his 7am οὐ Shanter. In 
this case there was a bridge, and yet the demons in pursuit 
of Tam could not cross it; any more than the evil spirits 
in the Avesta could cross the Chinvat bridge over the 
water into heaven. But neither could the good souls have 
entered Paradise without this bridge, which was a farsang 
in breadth. The shades of old equally required Charon 
with his boat to ferry them over the Styx; and in the 
folklore of every race we find bridges, often merely of 
1 Aristoph , Ran. 293, and Eccl. 1056. 2 Demosth. 270, 25. 
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string, stretched over a river, provided for demons and 
souls of men to cross by. Mr. Whitley Stokes reminds me 
that in the Vision of Adamnan there is given an elaborate 
description of such a bridge. But I suspect that the New 
Testament demons simply resorted to waterless places 
because the dry desert was the natural haunt of evil spirits, 
as in Isaiah. Edom laid waste is to be the home of the 
satyr and night-monster. 

In another passage Celsus! relates how he had seen in 
the hands of certain presbyters, of the Christian persuasion, 
barbarous (i.e. non-Greek) books containing the names 
of demons and gibberish. These books which Celsus saw 
the Christians use must have been similar to some of the 
magic papyri found in recent times in Hgypt, in which 
the name of Jesus competes with the names of Abraham, 
Solomon, and other Hebrew worthies, and even with those 
of pagan deities. The barbarous tongue which the Chris- 
tian presbyters used in the middle of the second century 
was no doubt Aramaic or Hebrew. 

It is in the life of Apollonius by Philostratus that we 
Apollonius have some of the most remarkable tales of 

ofTyana. demons and exorcism which remain to us in 
Greek literature. Apollonius was a contemporary of 
Jesus Christ, and made it his mission, as a follower of 
Pythagoras, to banish from the religion of his Greek 
contemporaries sacrifices of animal victims. He died in 
Ephesus, where he may very well have come into contact 
with St. John. Several contemporary writers left lives or 
memoirs of him which are unfortunately lost, so that we 
depend for our knowledge of him on the life by Philo- 
stratus, a sophist born 182 A.D. 

The scene of the following incident is laid in India, and 
it seems to have been taken by Philostratus from the 

The ironic Memoirs of the sage, composed by his credulous 

demon. Syro-Greek follower Damis. There was brought 

to him a woman who besought him to heal her son, 
1 6 Cels. Vi. 40. 
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a boy sixteen years of age, who had been possessed for two 
years by a demon of an ironical and lying disposition. 
Her account of it was that this demon was in love with 
her child because of his good looks; and that it allowed 
him to have no sense, nor to go to school or drill nor yet 
remain at home, but drove him out into desert places. 
“ And the boy moreover had lost his own voice, and spoke 
in a deep hollow tone, like a grown up-man; and looked 
at you with another's eyes rather than with his own. 
And I, said the mother, weep and mope and reprove my 
son, as is natural, but he does not know me.” The demon, she 
went on, had used the boy’s voice to proclaim himself, and 
said that he was the shade of a man who had died long ago 
on the battlefield, and out of disgust for his wife—who had 
married another man on the third day after his death—he 
had transferred his affections to this child. The demon, 
we read, was very angry with the mother when she pro- 
posed to appeal to Apollonius for aid, and threatened to 
kill her son if she accused him to the sage. The boy was 
far away, so Apollonius merely took a letter out of his 
bosom, full of threats of a kind to scare off the shade, and 
gave it to the mother, saying, “Be of good cheer, for he 
will not kill your boy when he has read this.” The threats 
which cowed this demon were probably similar to those 
used by Christian exorcists. They were of burnings and 
tortures, such as we read of in the Book of Enoch, in 
Minucius Felix, in Tertullian, and in the Gospels. In 
another story, which I shall quote, of Apollonius this point 
is made certain. 

Here is the outline of another story 1 which Philostratus 
The demon relates on the authority of the same Damis. 

andthe Menippus, a young philosopher, was to marry 
bridegroom. » yich and beautiful Phoenician girl at Corinth. 
The sage appeared at the marriage-banquet, and denounced 
the bride as a φάσμα or ghost, of the kind known as an 
empusa or lamia or mormolukia, a species of hobgoblin 

1 Philostr., Vit. Apollon. iv. 24. 
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given up to sensual enjoyment, and after a while devouring 
the body of the youths they seduce. Instantly all the 
lights and goblets vanished from the young man’s eyes, 
and the ghost appeared to weep; and she besought the 
sage not to punish her, nor compel her to avow what she 
was. But he pressed her hard and gave her no respite 
till she admitted that she was an empusa, and was fatten- 
ing Menippus with pleasures in order to devour his body. 
᾿Ἐλέγχειν, to convict, is the word used! in this book 
to express the sage’s triumph over the demons. So, we 
saw in reading Tertullian and Minucius Felix, the Christian 
exorcist’s success lay in his being able to force the demons 
to own to being demons and nothing more. 
On another occasion a drunken youth scoffed at Apol- 
The demon Onus for his piety’. But he looked up at him 
andthe and said, “’Tis not thou that art thus insolent, 
statue. ‘but the demon who drives thee on without thy 
knowing it.” And apparently, goes on the narrator, the 
young man was possessed without being aware of it ; for 
he kept laughing at things at which no one else laughed, 
and then would fall to weeping without any cause, and 
talked and sang to himself. After a while Apollonius fixed 
him with his eye, and the shade (εἴδωλον), after it had 
uttered sounds of fear and wrath, proper to beings who 
are being burned and tortured, at last swore that he would 
leave the youth and never fall on any man again. Then 
the sage, speaking in anger, as a master would to a criminal 
and shameless slave, bade the demon give a token of his 
departure as he went out. “I will throw down yonder 
statue,’ answered the demon, pointing to one of those 
which lined the king’s stoa. And the statue at first moved 
slightly, and then fell with a crash. There was an uproar 
of applause; but the youth, as if he had just woke up, 
rubbed his eyes and looked at the sunlight, and was 
ashamed, because all eyes were turned on him. And from 
that day he gave up riotous living, and was a serious 
1 Philostr., Vit. Apollon. vi. 11, p. 112. ΣΡ ve 50. 752: 
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dévoué of philosophy, and a pupil of Philostratus. This 
story also is given in a context which shows that Damis 
was the original teller of it. It illustrates the early 
Christian belief that statues and idols were inhabited and 
possessed by evil spirits. 

It is astonishing that even critical writers, like Baur and 
Trustworthi. 4: Reville, have suggested that these tales were 

nessof composed by Philostratus in imitation of the 
om pation Gospel narrative. It is true that Hierocles, the 
persecutor of the Christians at the end of the third century, 
casting about for a cult and a demi-god to play off against 
Christ and Christianity, pitched upon Apollonius. But 
no careful reader of the work of Philostratus, composed 
nearly a hundred years earlier, can entertain such a notion. 
If these anecdotes were drawn from Damis, as the context 
serves to show, they must have been originally penned 
before 100 A.D., at the very time when, and in the very 
localities in which, the Gospel was shaping itself out of 
oral traditions of Jesus. Unfortunately, we have not got 
the actual memoirs of Damis, and only know them through 
the references which Philostratus gives to them; but 
Eusebius, who probably had access to them, does not sug- 
gest that either Damis or Philostratus had any idea in 
composing them of imitating Christ’s miracles. He is 
indeed sceptical about some of the miracles! related of 
Apollonius, but is far from accusing Philostratus of having 
coined them. On the contrary, he ascribes them by impli- 
cation to the inventiveness of Damis the Syrian, when 
he blames, as he does, Philostratus for not having followed 
the more sober biography of Apollonius, composed by 
Moeragenes. Nor does Eusebius for long maintain this 
critical attitude, so unusual to him, in regard to the demon 
stories; for he ends by candidly admitting? that they were 
true, and argues that Apollonius really worked miracles, 
but by infernal means only. He had merely ejected lesser 
demons with the aid of a greater one. If, then, there is 

1 Euseb. in Hierocl. 432. 2 Ibid. 456, 457, 459. 
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a certain resemblance between the miracles of Apollonius 
and those of the Gospel narratives, it is assuredly due to 
the fact that the evangelists, like Damis, were Syro-Greeks. 
It should be further observed in confirmation of this view 
that there is a very close resemblance between Philostratus’ 
story of the demon that threw down a statue as it went 
out of the youth, and that told by Josephus of the demon 
that tipped over a basin of water in its exit. This, and 
not any Gospel miracle, is therefore the nearest analogue. 
And this resemblance to Josephus demonstrates not only 
that Philostratus had no thought of imitating the New 
Testament, which there is no reason to suppose he had 
ever read, but that the tale, though only preserved in the 
pages of the later rhetorician, may yet date from the first 
century. And if Damis, a Syro-Greek follower of Apollo- 
nius, had such things to tell of his own master; why should 
not the followers of Jesus, also Syro-Greeks, have told 
similar stories of him? I believe that if the memoirs 
of Damis could be recovered, they would go farther to estab- 
lish the antiquity and bona fides of the evangelistic records 
than all the apologetic commentaries ever written. 

We have seen how, during the first three centuries of 
our era, Pagans and Christians vied with one another in 
credulity ; and this monotony of superstition forms a dark 
background over which, in the latter half of the second 
century, there suddenly flashes out, like summer lightning, 
the wit and good sense of the single rationalist writer 
of that long period, whose works remain to us. 

I refer to Lucian of Samosata, who, being born about 
Pee 140. 4.D., WAS exactly a contemporary of Irenaeus. 
Voltaire of bis writer, in a dialogue entitled “ Philopseudes, 
the second oy the Lover of Lies,” has satirized with the 

century, : ἢ ᾿ Ν 

most subtle irony the faith, so general in his 
age, in magic cures and in demonic agencies of every kind. 
He begins with an ironical defence of the old classical 
myths, which, as having inspired much that was beautiful 
in art and poetry, were respectable in comparison with 
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what was believed in his own age. “And what would 
become of Hellas,” he asks, “if you took away the halo with 
which these myths surround her? Why, the cicerones 
would die of starvation, for the visitors they show around 
would not care to hear the truth, even if they paid nothing 
for the privilege.” Substitute Palestine for Hellas, and 
a modern Syrian dragoman for the ancient periegetes, and 
how much of truth, old and new, have we not in this 
remark ? 

The scene of the dialogue is laid in a sick-room, and 
His dialogue, there are present, the physician Antigonus, and 
Philopseudes. g Jong-bearded philosopher Eucrates, and one 
Ion. A remedy is propounded to ease the pain in the 
sick man’s legs. It is this: Take with the left hand off 
the ground the tooth of a field-mouse killed in a particular 
way; tie it into the skin of a lion just flayed off, and 
wrap it round the legs, accompanying each action with 
the proper incantation. 

Lucian hints a doubt whether even the Nemean lion’s 
skin would be much use. And why, he asks, should 
a fever or a swelling be afraid of a miraculous name 
or a formula uttered in a barbarous tongue, and forthwith 
run away out of the groin? Are not such remedies old 
wives tales? The answer made by Dinomachus, the cham- 
pion of the superstition impugned, is one not peculiar to 
the second century: “If you don’t believe that cures are 
wrought by means of holy names (ἱερῶν ὀνομάτων), why, 
then you must be an atheist.” Lucian is not convinced ; 
so to confute the sceptic, another interlocutor recounts 
a cure which he had himself witnessed. His gardener had 
been stung on the big toe by a viper, and was lying down 
and like to die. A Babylonian was fetched, who set the 
sick man on his legs at once, and drove the poison out 
of his body with a certain incantation, and by merely 
tying to his foot a bit of stone chipped out of the tomb 
of a dead virgin. 

This is the first allusion I know of in literature to the 
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efficacy of the relics of a dead saint, though we have, 
of course, in Acts’ much earlier testimony to the virtues 
inherent in handkerchiefs or aprons taken from the body 
of a live one. 

Ion follows up this experience with a still better one. 
The Chal. {8610 was a field infested by reptiles. The same 
daean and Chaldaean came at dawn and pronounced over 
Bag en eses. it, out of an ancient book, certain names hieratic 

in character and seven in number. At the same time 
he purified the ground with a sulphur torch, going round 
it thrice. Out marched the serpents many, and asps and 
vipers, and horned snakes and adders, and toads and bull- 
frogs; all except one old dragon, who from age could not 
creep out, or else did not hear aright the summons to quit. 
But the magus knew that one was left in; so he chose 
out the youngest snake and sent him to fetch the old 
one, who thereupon came forth in a trice. And when 
they were all mustered, the Babylonian blew upon them, 
and they were all burned up in a second by his breath, 
to the astonishment of the bystanders. “ And please tell 
me, interrupts Lucian, how did the old dragon manage? 
Did the young serpent, sent back as ambassador, lead him 
by the hand, or had he a walking-stick to help him 
along?” 

Then another of the faithful recites what he had seen, 
namely, a certain Hyperborean sage walking on the sea 
in his native brogues, and floating in the air; not to men- 
tion the demons which he could bring up, and the stale 
corpses which he called back to life. 

Lucian is still incredulous. “ What then,” asks Ion, 

“do you say to those who rid the possessed of 

ee their bogies (δειμάτων), and who so manifestly 

ofthe exorcise or ‘sing out’ (ἐξάδοντες) the spectres 
possessed. 

(φασμάτων) ὁ I need not,” he goes on, “speak of 

what I have seen myself; for is not every one familiar 

with the Syrian from Palestine who is an expert in these 


1 Acts xix, 12. 
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matters? Think of how many people he gets hold of, who 
swoon with the moon and roll their eyes and foam at the 
mouth, and yet he sets them on their legs and sends them 
away all right, provided he is well paid for getting rid of 
their ills. For so soon as he stands over them, as they he 
on the ground, and asks whence they came when they 
entered the body, the sick man himself says nothing, but 
the demon answers in Greek or in a barbarous tongue, and 
says where he is from, and how and why he entered into 
the man. Then the Syrian brings his exorcisms into play, 
and if the demon does not obey, he threatens him, and so 
drives him out. Why, I myself saw one go out whose 
complexion was black and of the colour of smoke.” | 
“Oh, that’s nothing!” answers Lucian. ‘“ Why you, Ion, 
can even 866 the ideas of your father Plato, which are a 
very dim spectacle to my weak eyes.” 
We recall the title, “The Black One,” applied by Barnabas 
to the Devil; we recall Tertullian’s demons that blushed 
with shame when the Christians cast them out; we think 
of the dragon in Revelations, of the miracles of Lazarus, 
Did Lucian Of the Gadarene, and others. And at first sight 
assail we are inclined to suppose that the shafts of 
Christian ; : : : Pe he 
super- Lucian’s satire are directed against Christianity. 
stition? The magician blows on the reptiles as Christ 
blew on his disciples, and as Christian priests and exorcists 
blew upon catechumens and others from whom demons had 
to be ejected’. Not only this, but the Syrian from Pales- 
tine consumes them with his breath as Christ was to 
consume the anti-Christ. The possessed in Lucian lie 
down on the ground to be exorcised, even as they were 
cast upon the earth by the demons of the Gospel, and as 
they also lay down in the exorcistic ritual of the Church ?. 
But our inference would be too hasty, for the blowing was 


* So Cyril Hierem. (Catech. I. ὁ. v. p. 18) prays that his catechumens 
may be blessed, whether they had been blown upon or exorcised (κἂν 
ἐμφυσηθῆς κἂν ἐπυρκισθῆΞς). 

2. See the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. Exorcism. 
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the regular way of driving out evil spirits. You blew in 
a good spirit and the bad ones made off. Hence the lucki- 
ness of a sneeze among all races, civilized or savage, for it 
is a symptom that you are full of good spirits ; just as with 
Porphyry, internal wind betokens an evil spirit inside 
one’s stomach. Celsus, so Origen informs us1, had seen 
quacks in the public places of Alexandria selling for a few 
pence their august formulae (μαθήματα), and driving out 
demons from men, and blowing away diseases (νόσους 
ἀποφυσῶντας), and calling up the shades of heroes, and 
feasting their dupes on course after course of imaginary 
viands. If Celsus saw all this, why could not Lucian his 
contemporary satirize it? To see in his satire, as many 
have done, a covert attack on Christianity, is absurd. But 
even if it were without the parallel testimony of Celsus, 
the context in Lucian would of itself assure us that he 
is assailing not the Christians but the Neo-Platonists. 

It is true that a few pages further on, when Antigonus 

Raising of Ceclares that he knew a man who had risen 

the dead. from the dead twenty days after his burial, 
and that he had attended him professionally both before 
his death and after his resurrection, we are tempted to 
see an allusion to the story told by Irenaeus and also 
to that of Lazarus. But there is no real reason why we 
should. People rose from the dead with some frequency 
in those times, and the ὑστερόποτμοι, or persons who had 
come back to life, were so numerous that the right mode of 
their re-entry into their properties had to be regulated by 
custom. They were to come back through a hole in the 
roof, and not through the gates or doors. There is a certain 
class of critics who insist upon seeing in any history of 
a demon exorcised or of a dead man raised to life, no 
matter who the writer, an imitation of and a covert attack 
on the Gospel miracles. If they only read a little further 
they would realize that such incidents were extremely 
common in almost any age except our own. 

1 Ὁ, Cels. i. 68, 
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Let me close my chapter upon pagan demonology with 
the delightful story of the Demon of Temessa, told by 
Pausanias (bk. vi. p. 184 of ed. 1583). 

After the fall of Troy, Ulysses was driven by the winds 

Pausaniag’ {10™ one to another of the cities of Italy and 

Demon of Sicily, and in the course of his wanderings 

Temessa. touched at Temessa also. There one of his sailors 
ravished a virgin after intoxicating her with drink; and 
the citizens, to avenge the insult, stoned him to death. 
Ulysses left the outrage unpunished and departed; but the 
shade of his murdered companion continued to rage against 
the inhabitants of Temessa of all ages, so that they at last 
thought of quitting their country to escape from the pest. 
Before taking this final step they consulted the Pythian 
Apollo, who in an oracle bade them appease the hero and, 
consecrating a site, raise a temple to him. They were 
moreover, to devote to the dead hero, year by year, the 
most beautiful they could find of their virgins. This they 
proceeded to do, and thenceforth they went unmolested. 
It happened, however, one day, that a man named Euthy- 
mus came to their city, just when the usual sacrifice was 
being offered to the god. And they say that when he 
heard of it, he asked to be allowed to enter the temple. 
There he beheld the girl, and at first he pitied her, but 
soon his pity turned to love; and the girl promised that 
she would be his if he saved her. So he seized his arms 
and did battle with the demon, overcame him, and drove 
him beyond the walls and out of the territory; and the 
demon, thus banished from the company of men, drowned 
himself in the sea. “And they relate, continues Pau- 
sanias, that after the entire city was thus delivered from 
the foulest of calamities, Euthymus had a very splendid 
wedding. And about this Euthymus, he says, I have 
myself learned from very ancient monuments that he 
lived to a great old age, and did not die after all, but 
ceased to be a man in some other way. Temessa is still 
inhabited up to my day,so I heard from a merchant who 
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had sailed thither. All this I only heard, says Pausanias 
in conclusion; but what follows I know, because I saw it 
in a picture, which in turn was a copy of an old picture. 
The picture represented a youth of Sybara, and the river 
Calatrus, the spring Calyce ; and there was Hera as well, 
and the town of Temessa, and among these was the demon 
whom Euthymus cast out. And in colour he was awfully 
black (δεινῶς μέλας), and his appearance altogether most 
awful. But he wore for raiment a wolf’s skin, and his 
name was given in letters on the picture as Lybas.” Pau- 
sanias wrote soon after the middle of the second century ; 
but Strabo, who died A.D. 25, glances (p. 255) at the same 
legend. The demon terribly black is already familiar to 
us in the epistle of St. Barnabas. 

Tatian, who was a pupil of Justin Martyr, and flourished 

Tatian on about A.D. 150-180, is our first explicit witness 

Demons. to the existence of all four Gospels, of which 
he made a concordance. In his address to the Greeks, 
he seems to incline to a rather more material view of the 
nature of demons than most of the early Fathers. “The 
Demons,” he writes’?, “so called by the Greeks, are com- 
posed of matter (hulé), and have acquired therefrom spirit 
(pneuma). They are dissolute and greedy beings.” But 
he does not consistently maintain this view; for in the 
next sentence he admits that some of them have turned 
towards what is purer (i.e. in matter), and that not all 
turn toward that which is inferior, and adapt their conduct 
thereunto. “These demons,” he continues, “you Greeks wor- 
ship ; and they are generated out of matter, but far removed 
from its true order. For through their own wickedness 
they became vainglorious, and taking the bit between their 
teeth, they were eager to become stealers of the godhead. 
But the Lord of all allows them to plume themselves, only 
until the present world (kosmos) reaches its term and 
is destroyed, and the Judge comes.” 

And after a little, Tatian writes in a way which enables 

1 Ad. Gr. 255. 
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us to understand the animism of the Gospels. “There is,” 
he declares, “‘a spirit in the stars, a spirit in the angels, 
a spirit in plants and waters, a spirit in men, a spirit 
in animals. It is one and the same spirit, but it has 
differences in itself.” 

Further on in the treatise (p. 257), Tatian has more to 
ἢ tell of the nature of demons. They have, he 

emons 

have not says, no flesh at all; but their composition is 

ee spiritual (πνευματική), like that of fire or of air. 

And only those who are under the protection of the Spirit 
of God can easily behold the bodily nature of demons. 
Other men, namely the psychics (psuchikot), cannot see 
them?. For the lesser cannot rise to a comprehension of 
the greater. 

The demons cannot repent, being emanations or. rather 
THe des eradiations of matter and wickedness. Nor are 
not souls of those demons who impose commands on men 
dead men. the souls of deceased men. For the latter will 

not gain through death gifts of power and insight which 
they had not when alive in the body. No; demons to 
please their own ill-will revel like Bacchants inside men, 
and pervert our depraved and sunken wills with various 
lies as if we were puppets, in order to frustrate our 
attempts to soar upwards to heaven. Psychies also, he 
goes on to admit, can see demons, but only if the latter 
reveal themselves, in order to impose on their dupes, so that 
they may be worshipped by them as being something better 
than they really are. If they could, the demons would 
drag down heaven itself in their own ruin. But this, 
being made of inferior and lower matter, they 
cannot do. They are only able to take credit 
to themselves for causing diseases and dissensions in the 
matter (hulé) within us, by assailing us whenever we are 
ill. Sometimes, however, they of themselves disturb by 
the hurricane of their own wickedness the state of our 
bodies. But in such cases they will depart in fear if we 


Possession. 


"Cpe Corti 12. 
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smite them with the recital of God’s power. In such 
a manner the sick man is to be healed. 

Let me sum up the points of chief importance in these 
records of demonological belief and practice 
among the pagans. 

1. As early as the fourth century B.c., Xenocrates and 
Chrysippus, Empedocles and Theophrastus, taught that 
there were evil demons as well as good ones. These evil 
ones were often the departed spirits of bad men, and were 
in the end to be punished and so purified. They, and not 
the true gods, delighted in the sacrifice of live animals. 

2. The evil stories related of the gods were in reality 
true, not of the gods, but only of bad demons. This teach- 
ing we meet with not only in these older writers, but in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus', who died B.c. 7. It was 
really meant as an attempt on the part of pious Greeks 
to purge their religious stories of the gross immoralities 
which disfigured them. But in the hands of Christian 
apologists it became a weapon against the entire fabric 
of the older religion. The gods of the heathen were evil 
demons, and therefore it was that they committed these 
immoralities. As R. Heinze truly remarks’, the substitu- 
tion by the Christians of evil demons for the ancient gods 
was suggested and grew out of the old Greek philosophy 
itself. 

3. There are indications in Plutarch, who was born 
about 40 A.D., of the exorcism of demons by the use of 
names. Lucian’s dialogues prove that in the second cen- 
tury the use of names was very common. Moreover, the 
Ephesian formulae, already mentioned by Aristotle, were 
exorcisms. 

4. Except, however, in popular language, there is little 
notice taken in pagan writers of demoniacal possession 
before the first century A.D. After that century it is 
extremely common; and literary pagans of the second 
and third centuries held practically the same beliefs as 


Summary. 


1 Dionys., Halic. ii. 47. 2 Xenocrates, p. 116. 
VOL. IX. I 
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the Christian writers who were their contemporaries. Con- 
currently with Christianity, itself in a Roman’s eyes a 
Syrian superstition, there was a diffusion over the Greek 
and Roman worlds of oriental demonological beliefs akin 
to the Christian. 

5. The pagans, like Celsus, were in a sense less of 
heathens than Origen, in that their view of nature was 
less sombre. Celsus! attributed less influence to evil 
demons, and consequently more to good ones, and to the 
Almighty God, whose agents the good demons are. God, 
he held, could not be injured, and was pleased when 
honour was rendered to good demons. We must not forget 
to be grateful to the good demons, because there are bad 
ones. The objectionable element in ancient myths he 
regarded as mere poetic lies, and he was in this respect less 
superstitious than the Christian Fathers who condemned, 
yet believed, such myths. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


1 Ὁ, Gels. viii. 66, 33; iv. 33. 
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COLLECTION. 
I. 

Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, whose names are now 
a household word with all students of Semitic languages, 
acquired, on their travels during the last three or four 
years, a fair number of Hebrew MSS., which extend .over 
almost all branches of Jewish literature. They consist, 
it is true, mostly of fragments, but this by no means 
diminishes their significance. I need only remind the 
reader of the Ecclesiasticus Fragment, which by general 
consent is one of the most important discoveries made 
within recent decades. I therefore propose to give in this 
“ Quarterly” a short list of the treasures in their possession. 


I can hardly doubt that it will prove interesting to the 
student of Rabbinic literature. 


MS. No. 1. Paper. 2 leaves, representing legal documents 


of the year 1409 Selu. (= 1098), written in Hebrew charac- 
ters, but the language is a mixture of Arabic and Hebrew. 


mw 1) AVI poy mya wy NT ΠΩΣ pana (1 8) 

DoyD ὈΝΌΘΒΣ ΠΣ ΝΟ ΟΟΧῚ Nd pw yeMy AND yoni NAby 
mvp ado) yn na pew Ὁ ps mad ayn man som pia Sys 
ὙΠΟ. ἸΣΘΠ ΠῚ sand ΝΟΘῚΡ ΠΙΠῚ OND... yep dn awe a 


33 ὉΠΊΣΝ δὲ nar 3 Seana δὲ Seow fea ΡΠ" ΠΝ ΟῚ yard 


eee Sle « 


These signatures are followed by another document which 
begins: now BAX nawI ὍΝ M2 DY DON NAT Faw Pana. 
It finishes with the same formula as the preceding, but is 
not accompanied by signatures. 

12 
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NeoN mowT IN ΠῸΣ oy IM wy KT ΠΣ Awona (1 Ὁ) 
ods Sys pyy pxopas ava ΝΟΣΟΧΥῚ Nod pow ywnd AND pIINI 
wp ΠΦῚΡ nda aa spp ΜΡ ps mad an mA many x 
aw NTT Nv Ape (2) oon myan POX JWI ww IN 
aan a bw ma ny own 


This Meborach is probably identical with that mentioned 
in MS. Add. 3335 in the Cambridge University Library, 
in the following connexion: WX ΠῚΠ yan sbnon spd 995 mm 
Ὁ) JNID WwW) ΛΝ. AA py oom ΝΟΥ TOM psy 1. The 
date of this document, which is defective at the beginning, 
may thus safely be fixed in the generation succeeding 
Meborach, about the first quarter of the twelfth century. 

The parties mentioned are Yason and Moses, as above. 
The document breaks off at the end of 1 b in the middle 
of a sentence. 


(2 a) begins: 718 [Ὁ wy ponnds ponxds ov pt ma oyn 
bb aa ΠΡΟ abso) padn ra mNwa oyD DNDDDI BAN now. 


(2 Ὁ) Another document of por Any sind Aawa ANNs 
μόν εν PY yom) AND ΠΝ NAN nwt 3D mya. The parties 
mentioned are yon 73 wan Ὁ and 55m 73 πρῦφ. 


MS. No. 2. Parchment. 1 leaf. Greatly injured. Many 
words erased, whilst certain lines are cancelled. It com- 
mences: NIDINI mint xnvnw, &c. Names occurring in it: 
δ PIN Aw WD TA wee pm na adap. Again: pn OND 
$3 7ann nyw ΣῪ 72 ΠΡΟ 2 ws. The date is missing. 


MS. No. 3. Parchment. Represents the remainder of 
a marriage contract (N2\nJ napin). Name, date, and signa- 
tures are all missing. 


MS. No. 4. Parchment. 1 leaf. Containing a divorce- 
letter of the year 1492 Selu.(=118r), It begins: sin 7aw3... 


* Almost all the names mentioned in this MS. occur very often in 
another collection of MSS. on which I am working now, where they are 
treated in a fuller and completer manner. 
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NON OMYD DNODSI nmpwd pow pointy pywnr AND yo pwy 
D3) OY na wp ἼΓΟΝ 3d .... 3 pabn 7a ΠΡῚΓν]. Signatures: 
Gyr ἼΣΠΠ [ΠΣ 72 ΤῊΣ and δῦ! oma Δ ΛΠ Mb. 


MS. No. 5. Parchment. 1 leaf (33 x 29 em.). Written in 
the so-called square Syriac letters, probably not later than 
the beginning of the twelfth century. 

It represents a fragment of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
corresponding with edd. (Krotoschin) Tractate Gittin, 44 b, 
line 9 (from the top), and continuing to 44 d, line 27 (also 
from the top). It commences: 


amy 95 που. ΠῚΠ pwm pwr ΣῪ wp py NNN (1 a) 
yepd in ppnow AS myypo Noo ΡΟΣ It Sy ndy anyday ΠΣ ip 
Pama doa $n, pant yo yby ardar ΠΡΌ “ΑἹ 0 

any bn ΠΡ nd ἃ pry bp pipoa NON 5 ownan (1 b) 


The Text of the Mishnah is noé given at the beginning 
of the Perek. The MS. breaks off in the middle of a line 
with the words: 4 mp nya my 4 5. noo Sy yma ADA oS. 

The variants are numerous, and the following is a full 
list of them. It is hardly necessary to say that some are 
mere clerical errors. The first reading, before the comma, 
is that of the editions, the second that of the MS. In some 
few cases the reading of the editions was put in brackets 
for the sake of greater clearness. 


44b, lg SITY, PID; 1. τὸ pws, pw; Kyo NIA, ππῇ 
myyon; xvdpy, mdar; 1.12. n05n, 4 om.; ppn, ppin; 11. 13-1 
ppin “DN ...N7DN WN, omitted; 115 NDpMD, NDI; 1. τό 
Deena MID, ΝΣ; poi; pow; .1. τὸ poy, 
ΠΝ 55 IND, Inia; 77), jm; 1. zo ppy, yan; I. 20-21 WNT 
WN, PION PAIN; Kp), ΠΡΟ; 1.24 Kwiwy, Mv Iw); owWD 
amp 0) pm, pm own sand own; 1. 25 5”, pd 12 aynw 4; 
11. 25-26 “ΡΣ... JM), om.; PINY, NW; 1. 27 moadna, moda; 
end, OND; 1. 28 yrpoy, ypor; ponin ond, ΠῚ [ΠῚ paved ; 
1. 29 jp Im, oS mm; jm, 19d; 1. 30 THM, TN; 1.31 
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(w> 275 Mans), wx and ΠΌΣΙΣ; 1.32 5) ΠῚ, om.; Ὃ manny, 
5 moony; 1.33 ΝῚ Nd, Ot ΜΟΥ; nwad Ὁ), ayanwsd no 9; 
1.34 3/993, pIV’3; INNyOD, ΓΌΝΥ; 1. 35 NN, WIN; mM, 
Π ΠῚ; 1.37 oy, od; 1. 38 yap Ny? and wy, wipI* Mw ANI ww; 
1. 39 ynpna xbwae bye, pips ΝΟΌΣ Sion ΠῚ γΠ paps die; 
11. 39-40 wt N73, go ΠῚ ἡ bya ps ΓΔ; 1. 41 bw ΠΣ xan, 
ΠΟ aa nya mn; 1. 42 eens, ayney; 1 44 nino, Jnains; 
1. 45 nb, mS; 1. 46 nD-NID— YA NYY, ΜΠ -- πὴ τ νὰ ΠῚ; 1. 47 
NOW — PON NOM ΠΡῸΠ Mpa, Mw —pPoN—mIM map mapa; 1. 48 
‘Dy, NOW; 1. so Saw NW TBD, “RNY TMD TAD; 1. 51 (ΟΝ 
ΜΠ ἼΒΌ -- "231), NAW IND ἼΒΌ -- py pyy; 1. 52. pdown 
ΠΣ ΩΣ pooxas, moyows of>oxa ofdoxn; 1. 53 wonn 3, m3 
ΡΠ; 1.55 :n57, inst; 1.56 wines, wis; 1. 57 awond AN, 
awon pays ax; ll. g9-60 52a ane awe mpwn da) ΠῚ --ἹΝ 
xno 5, ΝΟ 553 mpyny ΝΟ Ὅ53 Πρ ΟῚ St-'x; 1. 60 awn, 
awn; 1. 61 Non, nn; ps 77 abn &., pam px 5m &e.; 1. 62 
xpd xn, mde ΝΠ; 1. 63 (ana ‘x 7 wa pEiwa), 7 Ww DADA 
ra pyow wa ΘΒ. 3 DID and ἃ 7)Π}} 4 pavdy ΠῚΠ2 ON Ay? 
ands wepd; 1. 64 whmy-yonny Ἰ2Π -- ΜΝ, wdind—-wwNN Ἰ2Γ}8-- ΠΝ; 
1. 65 “νὸν “my “ἢ Aa, awd ἡ ΠῚ Ἴ2 πὰ; 1. 66 νον, and; 
1. 67 ὯΒ "ἡ, ἼΘΙ 1 68 ΝΠ; om.; 1. 69 “yi, OY; τ 
by Sx ewan, Sy mepr; 1. 71 cnyds, od; 1. 72. os, ony; 
1. 74 ony, ow; Sonn Ππϑὺπ &e., nwo Son nada; 1. 75 maw, NOW; 
1. 76 mows nd ansy ansm ἼΩΝ 5, 3nd) NIT NAD Oya pAY 4 
πον nd. 


44¢, 1.1 (2 ἼΔῚ "5 NNN WY), }2 pyow “Ἢ WNT YD AYNN Wy 
wipd; 1. 2 Sap 4 nsdn &e., Sap mada &e.; 1.3 NID, ΠῚΣΙΨ; 
1.4. Νοῦν ὍΝ, dx owe; Los ope ἢ prow xd, ow ἢ pow nd; 
1. 7 Sapw, Sapw; 1. 8 ὙΠ vi, mia ὍΣ; ΜΌΝ, om.; 1. τὸ (4nd 
nw), owe ond; 11. 10-11 2Π5) “ΒΝ 4D bya... owen AN ’n ΠΘΌΠ, 
penn pray ΝΟῚ ansa wes ὅπ; canis poe onn xdy, ame; 
1.12 77ND ANN AN, AYN PR ANN AN; 1. 13 707, WONT; 1.17 
won, ‘worn; 11. 18-55 the Text of the Mishnah, om.; 1. 57 
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453 -n2bn, om.; 1.58 an, In’; 1. 59 jn, om.; 1. 61 xd, om. }; 
mb, om.; 1. 64 WON NIN ἼΣ ΝᾺ “Ὁ, BX NIN ID yr; IL 65-66 
bop pana... and, om.; 1. 67 (-- ΦΞ “pws IN AND ἼΩΝ 799 
aiyby), νῦ -- 8 pays ipin pony “Ἢ 5; 1. 68 anD, Nin aD; 
1. 69 mrad— wot, oad -- At; 1. 70 Sew 15, Sew yin 15. 


44 4,1.3 π pwn, > Now NOWE; 1. 4 NOW NT, AY NIT; 
lL 6 ‘ONT NIA ὋΝ -- DY, TON ADY-—noY; 1. 7 pdipa--cnws, 
poor — wa; 1. 8 yn ow indwy por ow ΠῚ, pn NM 
ayn ow por cw πον ow; 1. το ww, mnt; 1. 12 
(oowd ox ons gen 9. Ἱ pas 5 ows tor 9), 42 pa “Ὃ ows nD 
wowed & NT pyow “IT AYN; 1. 15. 5, Ὁ (wR wT om.); 1. 14 
apow>—1, nau; 1. re ΠΥ" --δ, nrwyd—05; 1. τ6 maps, 
pinosa; 1.17 ἽΝ" ἽΝ NI 73, IAA NT; 1. 18 (owas ΜΠ A 
Ss AYN ID II 93), PAYA ἼΩΝ NAT NT 2 ΠΣ “Ἢ ows An; 
1. rg poor, poop; 1. 20 iN, δ, 1. 22 nny, > nny; 
1. 24 (NIN -—INON, ΛΠ το; 1. 25 wINAW PROnA- NIN ὙΠ, 
mony pronn—wnan; |. 26 Non, NIN; 1. 27 Ny, ATHY. 


MS. No. 6. Parchment. 1 leaf. Containing a fragment 
of the Mishnah, Seder Teharot Tractate o>. It commences: 
ἼΣΟΣ ΠΥΠΌΠ o> (chap. xxv, § 7 in the edd.), continuing to 
“yn jd INN) (chap. xxvii, § 3). Before each chapter the 
numbers of the paragraphs (which do not agree with 
the edd.) are marked, as for instance before chap. xxvi. 
»’abn. The writing (in square, and probably executed in 
North Africa), which is very fine and clear, testifies to 
a comparatively early age (not later than the twelfth 
century). The .text differs occasionally from the edd., 
offering better readings. 


MS. No. 7. Parchment. 2 leaves. Containing a fragment 
from the Babylonian Talmud Tractate Shabbath. It com- 
mences, I a, with the words from the Mishnah—the whole 
chapter of which precedes the Gemara which comments 
on it, as is the case now in the Talmud of Jerusalem— 
mary 18. aos “| mba jm, continuing to nd27 nnn with the 
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conclusion-formula NPS ap. Next comes the Gemara: 
19d NYYIN 7107 AD) POW PR ANI pynw ays, &e., continuing to 
ΝΠ wp xdy ayy (corresponding with edd. ff. 47 b—50 a, about 
the end of the page) with which 1 a breaks off. 2a com- 
mences ; ON Ὁ TDN YAN WN), breaking off at the end of 2b 
with own pad ΠΕ pwn >ax (corresponding with edd. 
ff. 66 b-68 b). About a third part of the space of 2b is 
taken up with the text of the seventh chapter of the Mishnah 
Shabbath. The writing is Spanish square, probably of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, and the text offers com- 
paratively few fresh readings. 


MS. No. 8. Parchment. 2 leaves. Containing a frag- 


ment of a collection of Responses and Pesakim (probably 
by the Geonim). 


(1 a) commences: N20 ‘Mt md NNT, breaking off at the 
end of (1 b) with MN ANNA “oN. 


(2 b) begins: sim ND Jnwra pran by, breaking off at the 
end of 2 Ὁ with JOD jNwsD wry. 


The writing suggests the twelfth century as the date of 
the fragment. 


MS. Νο. 9. Paper. 3 leaves. Containing a fragment of the 
Babylonian Talmud Tractate Berachoth. The MS. is greatly 
injured, many lines having been eaten through by age. 


(1 a) Title-page, but subsequently cancelled: mi3703 ΤῸ 


ΟΠ εν νιν PIS D2 Aw NVI AD BF ἼΣΣΡ. 053 ὭΡΗ 
myer ap aad xan (Ὁ bw ὅθ ἡδὺ mbem [8] ππὶ Aasin 
nya iy.... om nwo... 2. After this occurs the name 


npdn 7a (2) pm. 
(1 b) Blank. 


(2 Ὁ) (2)aNnm 13 πριν (Ὁ) mp owas Sy adn moa. Only 
the letters ἽΝ in this last word are clear and certain. 
By a later hand on the same page: ΠΟῪΣ ἼΣ5 123 ΠΝΟῚ ΠΡΟ 
OY JUN NON AMD AWINI owawA jn ΝΣ) NID ὨΦΥΡ. 
Parallel with these words the signature .,. 42 DATAN WI 7). 
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(2 Ὁ) Heading: “mn Dny2. This is probably only the 
reference to the text of the Mishnah. Next comes the x7), 
provided with vowels and accents. The latter were 
probably intended to assist the student in the task 
of recital, it being customary to employ a certain 
intonation in the study of the Oral Law as of the 
Written Law’. The first word is torn away, and the leaf 
commences now: NDT INP [NPN] NIN SND ND VINNPT PNP ONP 
JOT) JIDwW] NOX yow nap por 2px np von JOA Jaw. 
powwow insap yy NON ὙΣΝ, &e. Before wm (in 2 Ὁ in 
the edd.) the MS. has roman... NP [5 , whilst the words 
1278 are omitted. The page breaks off with the words 
3 jn2) ‘y, after which some leaves are missing. 


(3 a) commences: mn Dora o'ywna (edd. 7 b), and breaks 
off at the end of 3 Ὁ with sip 105 (edd. ὃ ἃ). In this 
leaf the accents are rather rare. The writing points to the 
twelfth century. 

S. SCHECHTER. 


1 See Megillah, 32 Ὁ, and Tosaphot and Aruch Completum s.v. ὍΣ and 71. 
To the references given there are to be added the 158 mwyn by Profiat 
Duran, p. 21: NWO) IN Nw oy ONT OMYMA Yond ΠῚ FI YH 
26 DOV] OITA ὈΞῚΣΣ AMX ONY Pym Awd JD Da ONDA 12 WT 23 
ὩΣ ΩΓ Wp) oy ON ὈΝΟ ΡΤ Aw “pp 5D RON mr. Cp. also Stern’s 
Nin, p. 27a, to his edition of the omn ὉΠ mMnwn. With regard to 
modern times see pd yix, 1, 55 ἃ. 

? These abbreviations are filled out by a later hand, ΠΝ np. 


(To be continued.) 
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MASSORETIC STUDIES. 


III. 
The Division into Verses. 
1. Age of the Division into Verses. 


It is known that the older form of the Biblical text is contained 
in the scrolls as used in the Synagogues; all external additions which 
were not admitted in such scrolls are of comparatively later origin. 
The text of the Torah authorized to be used in the Synagogal service 
shows the division into books and sections, but not the division into 
verses. The former division, the Parashas, are therefore of greater 
age than the latter, the Pesukim. The text had first been divided 
into sections according to the contents, and afterwards subdivided 
into sentences ; the division progressed from the greater to the smaller. 
For the same reason it may be confidently asserted that the subdivision 
of the verses themselves into smaller portions, according to the sense, 
has followed, and not preceded, the division into verses; the complete 
verse is older than the half-verse. The analysis of the text has 
progressed gradually from a division into books to one into sections, 
verses, and half-verses. 

As the books and sections of the Pentateuch are severally marked 
in the scrolls used in the Synagogues by empty spaces, and the 
various verses are not so distinguished, there can be no doubt that 
the former division hails from pre-Talmudic times, otherwise it 
would not have been introduced in these scrolls; just as little as 
the division into verses, which was already known to the oldest 
traditions that have come down to us. From an historical point of 
view the Parashas, and the division into five. books of the Pentateuch, 
must therefore be called pre-historic. From this it by no means 
follows, however, that the division into verses first arose in historical 
times, which, in this case, means the first century of the common era. 
A distinction must be made between the division into verses and. 
its external indication. The beginning and end of each verse have 
been marked by external signs only in post-Talmudical times, and 
yet we find the older Tanaites already speak of separate verses, 
and there can be no question that even the oldest Tanaites were 
acquainted with them. It is pure chance that no maxims have been 
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handed down in their name in evidence of this fact. The counting of 
the verses, and, consequently, the division into verses, is in Kiddushin, 
30 a, attributed to the Soferim. It is therefore beyond doubt that 
this process took place at a period to which the tradition of the 
Tanaites does not reach up. The proofs of these assertions will be 
adduced in the course of our inquiry. 

The information afforded by tradition cannot, therefore, fully 
answer this question. A. Dillmann has condensed the results of the 
previous investigations in the following sentence: “There is no 
evidence to show whether larger or smaller sentences were separated 
in writing; it was certainly not done regularly; but probably 
occasionally, and in special cases (on the Mesha stone), by means of 
a vertical stroke, and in poetry verses and parts of verses seem to have 
been usually marked by distinct lines, for even at a later time poems 
were written always after that fashion ; and with other nations, for 
instance the Arabians, this mode of writing poetry dates from 
antiquity '.’” D. H. Miller, in his latest work’, expresses himself 
much more confidently: “I believe myself able to maintain, and in 
certain cases also to prove, that the Prophets in writing down their 
speeches divided them in lines or verses.” 

Even if Dillmann’s and Miiller’s opinions be correct, the question 
remains, whether in Hebrew prose also the text was divided into 
separate verses? The idea that this might have been effected by 
means of a vertical stroke, must, I think, be discarded, for no trace 
of such distinction can be found either in the text of the Bible, or in 
the older traditional literature. If the text of the Torah had ever 
possessed such signs to divide the sentences, they could not have been 
so thoroughly eliminated from it as not to leave some reminiscence 
at least in the tradition. It is true M. Friedmann ὅ wanted to infer 
from Soferim, 3, 7 (vi. ed. Miiller = Sefer Tora, 3, 4), the existence of 
a division by means of a vertical stroke, but without sufficient ground. 
For, in the first place, PDS 15D does not necessarily mean a stroke, 
it means merely a division, which might have been effected by an 
empty space; and, secondly, this prohibition, which is to be found 
neither in the Talmud, nor in the Midrash, may have originated only 
at the time when the signs for the vowels and accents came to be 
developed, and cannot therefore serve as an evidence of antiquity. 


1 Herzog-Plitt, Protestantische Real-Encyclopaedie”, II, 383. 

2 Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, Vienna, I, 61. Miiller holds 
that the mminp and ΠΥ ΠΟ, and the formation of stanzas, date from the 
oldest times. 

3 Literaturblatt of the Menorah, I (1891), No. 3. Cp. on this point, 
_ Pinsker, Einleitung in das hebriisch-babylonische Punktationssystem, p. 133, N. 1. 
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For the same reason is the expression D'PIDD WN TP" not to be 
understood as referring to a division in the oldest time by means 
of points}, 

In the absence of all historical evidence, nothing remains, as far 
as the oldest time is concerned, except turning to the text of the 
Bible itself and drawing conclusions from it. Not desiring to enter 
upon the frequently discussed question of Hebrew metres, stanzas, 
and versification *, this being beyond the scope of our investigations, 
I bring forward only one proof for the pre-Massoretic, or, more exactly, 
the pre-Talmudic origin of the division into verses*. I allude to the 
alphabetical portions of Holy Writ*. It is especially Psalms xxv, xxxiv, 
and cxix, with their symmetrical half-verses, and the third chapter 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, with its short verses, which seem 
to me to supply a proof that the division into verses was not a product 
of theological knowledge, but had its origin in the very thought and 
speech of the ancient Hebrews. These short sentences cannot be 
considered as strophae; if we were to designate them as such, it would 
amount only to giving another name to the same thing. In the same 
manner I believe Psalms cxi and cxii to afford a proof for the 
primitive nature of the half-verses. Dichotomy is an inherent law 
of ancient Hebrew literature. The application of the alphabet 
to denote the commencement of verses bears ample evidence that the 
authors appreciated the separate nature of sentences; it may, 
therefore, be justly assumed, that the authors of the Bible had such 
consciousness of a division of the speech according to sentences, not 
only in poetry but also in prose. The melodious mode of recitation 
on solemn occasions, which is mentioned in the Talmud, may be 


1 There were scrolls of the Torah in the Middle Ages in which a space 
of the size of one letter was left empty between the verses. Isaac ben 
Shesheth says in his Responsae, No. 286: M8 89D WN INN TN DDI NNeNw ΠῸ 
ΠῚ 8pIOD) NPIOD Pl wx, and permits the questioner the use of the scroll. 

2 Besides the works of Dillmann and Miiller, already cited, cf. Delitzsch, 
Psalms, 1st ed., Preface x, part II, p. 394 sqq.; 3rd ed., I, p. 17 sqq.; 
Budde, Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, II (1882), p. 1 sqq.; 
Das Hebriiische Klagelied, XI (1891), p. 234 sqq., and the literature quoted 
there. Especially important for the subject of versification is S. Berger, 
Histoire de la Vulgate, Paris, 1893, p. 316 sqq. and p. 363 sqq. 

3 I see from Delitzsch, Psalms*, I, Ὁ. 20, ἢ. 2, that Hupfeld and Riehm 
adopted this assumption (Luth. Zeitschrift, 1866, p. 300). 

4) Pss./0xX,ee ex xy, KXXIY, XXXVil ΟΣΊ, Cxll. ΟΣΊΧ; cxly ;)liani eee 

5 Megilla, 32a: ΤΣ Nba ΤΣΟῚ Toy? Na ΝΎ. Whether the intonation 
in use at the present day is identical with this 7») remains an open 
question. 
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of very ancient origin; it certainly is pre-Talmudic. I think that 
no stronger proof than this for the pre-Talmudic origin of the division 
into verses can be adduced. Sufficient proofs are only given by the 
tradition. 


2. The Division into Verses in the Talmud and the Midrash. 


In order to be able to form a judgment on the division into verses 
by the authorities of Tradition, it is necessary to make a complete 
collection and examination of the material referring thereto ; a thing 
which has not hitherto been done’. The attempt shall therefore 
be made here to reconstruct a sort of mosaic picture out of the 
occasional, and widely scattered utterances of the doctors of the 
Talmud and Midrash. 

The word PiD5 is of the same formation as the word 3\N3; both 
require the noun 137 as their complement”. The root PDD does not 
occur in Biblical Hebrew, but in the Aramaic dialect it denotes 
various things*. But the way the word is applied in new-Hebrew 
sufficiently explains the technical meaning of the word PiDD. Only 
the two following meanings need be considered: (1) “to cleave 
asunder,” (2) “to interrupt.” Friedmann, in his aforementioned essay, 
decides for its derivation from the former meaning, and concludes 
from it that the separation was marked, either by a vertical stroke 
at the end, or by a dot at the beginning of the verse. But, as we 
have already explained, the term PiD5 is older than any written 
designation of the beginning or the end of the verses. We therefore 
prefer the second meaning; PDD means “ to interrupt the reading,”’ 
“0 make a pause.” In the Mishna Sheviith we read: NNW” maxdp 
‘43) NPDID AYN NoOOwDd ΓΤ ΣΦ 5 ΠΡΟῚΒ “Labour, which rests in the 
seventh year,” &c. In the same sense the term ?*D5N is applied in 
innumerable passages; for instance, Mech. to 12, 6 (6a 2): PIP ΡΠ; 
Tosifta Megillah, 4,10; “931 7N33 sonnd ow ΠΤ yppry ὈΥΡΩ 
man nay δ ΟΠ ow nny nay pppray arpa AN 9. Similarly 
we read in Mechilta to 15, 23 (45a 19): NAW INNA Pp DDO) Nawal jp 
“"3). Single passages from the Bible are either called 2)N3, after the 
Writing, or NP, after the Reading. Now it is probable that 
the expression to denote separate verses was taken from the Reading, 


* Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vetus Testamentum hebraicum, pp. 78-80, 122 ; 
Harris, JewisH QuARTERLY Review, I (1884), pp. 224, 231; Friedmann, 
Literaturblatt of the Menorah, I, No.3. They have dealt with very small 
fragments only of Talmudical data. 

2 Blau, Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, p. 18. 

3 Cf. Elia Levita, Methurgeman, s. Vv. ῬΌΒ. 
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because the reader paused for rest, and not from the Writing, where 
no external sign marked the division of verses. 

A distinction must be sharply drawn between N7P!> and 273 
on the one hand, and P1D5 on the other hand. The former expressions 
denote any passage from scripture, without regard to its length; the 
latter term apples exclusively to a verse. This use of the terms 
is the predominant one in the older traditional literature. In the 
Thirteen Rules of R. Ishmael, in which the Torah in its written shape 
was foremost in the mind of the Tanaite, the term ΔΓ only is used, 
because there is no question of verses. The words ΔΓ and N71 
occur in the same sense in no end of passages; the word PDB, 
however, mostly, when it is not so much intended to lay stress 
on the contents, but rather on the length of the quotation. 
The portion of the NW 5D is therefore called PiD5, e.g. Sifre, II, 4 sub 
fin: “137 NNN AWD yowy oD’ 5" ἽΠΝ PIDD ypoww 1. Just as, 
in the same passage, P15 is divided into nizbn, thus AWD is divided 
into DYDD. In Aboth, 6,3: 8 NNN ADdA ἸΝ SNe ΡΒ Many ΠΥ ΠῚ 
‘43) IMS piDD, the word AWD is perhaps missing. Sifra to 16, 23 
(82 b Weiss): IN proan yo yin won by ΠΝ Avan 551. pe 
can also be used as “part of a book”; e.g. Boraitha Sanh. 99a 38: 
mt pioad yin onown wo mdi mina 59; ib. τοῖ ἃ 4: OY pioD ΡΠ ὙΠ 
Wot POD INN AAPL DVN VY; Tosifta Megilla, 2, 2 (223, Zuckerm.) : 
SMS PDS AI Dw) Apo mbar MN NWN. PID is also used when 
a certain number of verses is given, e.g. Mishna Megilla, 4, 5: δὲ ΡΠ 
DPIDD Ὁ nin} xd mina. These instances we shall give completely 
later on. 

We are, however, in a position to show, that in our texts the word 
PIDD has frequently taken the place of NP or 23, and this not 
only in texts of a later origin, but already in the oldest, in the 
Tanaite Midrashim. Mechilta, 19, 1 (61 Ὁ 3), verse 1, 8 of the Song of 
Solomon is introduced by Johanan ben Zaccai with the following 
formula: ΠῚ pion by ἍΝ onyn Ὧ) 55; but in the otherwise 
identical parallel passage of Sifre, II, 305 sub fin. (130 a 12), we find: 
ΠῚ ΝΡ ‘nwpr 0 52); Tosifta, Kethuboth, 5, 10 (26, F 10), is said in 
the name of Eleazar bar Zadoc: IN XO NS my NN PI, similar 
to Kethuboth, 67 a 7; it occurs in the same form in Echa Rabba, 1, 16 


1 Ed. pr., Malbim, the parallel passages Joma, 32a and 718, all have 
pcp; Jer. Joma, 7, 2 (44 Ὁ 33), the word pice is omitted. Besides this 
passage picb occurs only twice more in Sifra: at the end of ni λ΄ where 
most likely Wax ΔΓ 19) ought to be read, instead of pice; and to 
It, 29 (52b) ΠῚ prop) yu ΝΑῚ “9 TwI=Chullin, 127a. Niypo and an» 
occur, of course, hundreds of times. 
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(34 Ὁ 20), Jerush. Kethuboth 5, 13 (30e 2), and Pesikta Rabbatai, ed. 
Friedmann, 140 a, with the difference that PDD is read instead of 
δ ΠΡ. In Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, I, ὁ. 17 (p. 33, 1. 5), we 
read: ΠῚ NPD NWP ΤΠ 1° b5,..997. Besides other differences 
in the wording we find in the same sentence three times PID, and 
four times NP); the latter reading is certainly the original one, for 
there is no question of the length, but of the contents of the passage. 
Another instance is this. The contradiction and harmonization of 
two scripture passages is in numerous cases expressed by the following 
formula: Δ YO™PN’ ἽΝ. “2) ADIN INN Dyn) 795) WI INN Jn 
65m (ΤῊΝ ΡΟ) OND. Thus Mechilta, 20, 7 (p.69 ἃ 1): YOPNY ID 
bx ons "3; 20, 17 (Job 2); 20, 24 (73 b 9); 23, 11 {100b 9). 
Somewhat differently Mechilta, 22, 8 (92 Ὁ 4): UN ΝΡ WAX pyow “ἢ 
bn ΓΝ ΡΟ. cw wrpm ay “421 fond ὋΝ spy “51 IND dy. 
Without regarding the variation of 21ND and NP, on which point 
Mechilta, 12, 5 (4b), is important, as after MNP “3 the rule is cited 
with the expression Δ 2). cf. Mech. 13,6=20b 4and 12, 15=8b; 
and also Sifre, II, 134= Menachot, 66 a, we maintain, that in Mech. 
15, 4 (38 a7) the strange formula: WON INN 31ND) 71 ΘΝ INN 22 
ἡ pYpiDD “2 NPN ἼΝ)5 NDT WIN is undoubtedly corrupt, for one 
word, 1 or 719, cannot be called PiDD. As a matter of fact I do not 
think that there is any other passage in which the words 1"*pn’ T¥'D 
ibn DYPIDD Ὁ occur. In the same way J pry bw opie 3 
in Sifre, II, 307 (133 a) is a corrupted reading, for in the parallel 
passage in Aboda Zara, 18 a 20, we read correctly ΡΝ ὃν MIN pr why 
{. Tlearn from my notes that the subtle distinction between ΡῚ 5 
and ΔῚΣ or NP was disregarded after some time, so that in Echa 
and Koheleth Rabba the word P1DD is generally used without any 
notice of its original meaning being taken. This occurs so frequently 
that it is unnecessary to quote passages from these and other 
Midrashic works, such as Pesikta de Rab Kahana, &c.' 

The important question has next to be considered, whether Tradition 
knew of a fixed division into verses, and of what nature such may 
have been. We can answer both questions from the tradition, and 
will therefore quote our sources first. The existence of a fixed division 
of verses is borne out by the fact that certain numbers of verses are 
mentioned. The previously quoted Mishna Megilla says: ‘‘ Not less 


1 Baba Bathra, 82a: ‘pn WY) (PIDD "5 WN 2 NN WI MII NTS I ON. 
Here pypiop are equivalent to mx; it isan Amora of the fifth century 
who speaks. Sabbath, 118b 31, ΝΟΥ 10D. There are, besides, numerous 
other instances from the later tradition. 
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than three verses of the Torah must be read’.”’ The Tosifta (ibid. 
4,17, 18) on the other hand says : “No more than thie verses are read 
without interruption; if it is a Parasha of four or five verses, it is all 
read; if it is a Parasha of jive verses, three are read and two are left, 
and the next person reads these two and three more from the next 
Parasha, but if this one had four or jive verses, it was all read. 
As Haftara from the Prophets not more than three verses are read; 
if the Parasha had four or jive verses, all of it is read; if it is a small 
Parasha, as, for instance, Isa. lii. 3, it is read by itself. At the end 
of a book (of the Torah), not less must be left than would suffice for 
seven persons’.” From the Babylonian Talmud we quote the following 
Baraithot: Berachoth, 22 Ὁ, ἢ. Meir teaches that one who is unclean 
may read only three verses from the Torah*; in the Synagogue not 
less than ten verses must be read*; as Haftara not less than twenty-one 
verses may be read°; if a slave had read in the Synagogue he was 
not yet declared free ὅ; if one had betrothed a wife asserting that he 
was a Reader, it was enough that he had read three verses in the 
Synagogue ’. 


1 Deuteronomy Rabbah, 6. 7 (227b) : 1229 DPIOD Aww Mn Xow yppnz mn 
yep by mn Mw OD) PAR) Ww 729 N77 apy pry omaKX. This is, of 
course, an Agadic interpretation ; such also is that given in Megilla, 2tb: 
Dan) O22 TN Ἴ or Dow Ov OID Ἴ9. The law that not less 
than three verses be read shows that it had been done before; perhaps 
the reading of one verse is meant. Jer. Kethuboth, 2, το (26 D 21): δ νι VR 
Dpwe “Ὁ AY AM ny np ΠΡ ΘΟ Aw ὭΝΠ mo, 7x. 

2) TPIS OW TOD ANT ON AMR ΤῊΣ PPO Mow ANY ANI pryp PR 
TOW) OW Mom mow ΝῊΡ mw dw mow ANT Ox TD ΓΝ NYP ΠῚ ὟΤ ΠΟΤ 
moor wr PIN Ὁ ANT DR INR TWIN ΤΌΣΟ TY) DW PMX XV np) MN 
MOD TMT INR 2 OPO wow any wpa prwpn PR ὙΠ. ΠΝ KN ΠῚ 7 
‘TOWN ΤΣ Pad MVP MWD ANT oN 3 ON ΝῪΡ AT Awan dw ΠΟΣῚΝ bw 
993 WW "ATVI INIPW TD NIN IDA FDI PW PR © TOY 22 TMS pyp OND) ΣΤ 
‘YD INR WON AYIW Wi TWW IND) Tyaw wipw. The apparent contradiction 
can be solved in this way, that a difference is made in case other persons 
have still to read ; for then two verses of the Parasha can remain for the 
next person. Cf. on this rule Jer. Megillah, 4, 5 in (75 b). 

S DPIDD Aww ANY ANNI NP? ΝΘ Pp Ova pR PRO 9 ἼΩΝ. 

* Megilla, 21 Ὁ 22: 7279 NOI II DPW) MWY PNM PR Now 3207 NT NON 
ὑπ po my. 

5. Baraitha in Megilla, 23a: ΠΡ 7229 OID "ΝῚ ONWYD MND Xd xa Yop 
mina www. Ibid. 23b6: ἸΡΌΒΝ (pry “Ὁ yo Wk POD Mwy pp 7D. 

5 Kethuboth, 28 b2: xy xo mM oT Ne M1 OOD πῶ (ayn) RWW ἸΝ 
nw. 

τ Kiddushin, 49 a: WONT 22 DTD AWW ΝΡ 709 NMP ὉΝῸ MI by Wn 
DAMN PW ἽΝ WX Wm nwppn. 
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These figures presuppose a fixed division into verses. So do those 
sentences in which single verses are mentioned. The aforementioned 
Mishna in Megilla, 4, 5, reads: “No more than one verse at a time 
is read to the interpreter, but three verses from the Prophets.” 
To this rule belongs also the observation of the Amoraite R. Chisda: 
“The interpreter may not commence before the reader has finished 
the verse, nor must the reader commence before the interpreter has 
finished his interpretation®.”’ “One who reads the book of Esther, 
either letter by letter, or verse by verse,” &c.; “6 who wrote and 
read the Megilla verse by verse ’.” “The threats in Leviticus xxvi and 
Deuteronomy xxvill must not be read without break, together with the 
verse preceding them and the verse following them*.” “The reading 
of a verse which is not found in the twenty-four books of the Bible is 
equivalent to the reading of a verse from the Apocrypha’.”’ 

As a third proof that the verses and their parts bore a fixed 
distinction, the decisions about the commencement and middle of 
verses may be cited: “Simeon ben Gamaliel says that on Sabbath 
the commencement of the verses may be arranged for children by 
lamplight®.” Best known is the interpretation given to Neh. 
viii. 8, according to which ΝΡ 173%) means the beginning of the 
verses’. The king Ahab appears to the Amoraite Levi, who had 


7 mw2w NII INN PICEO AMY yoann? Sp Xn. 

2 Sota, 39 Ὁ: oii Sand wT ONT PRd 197 NIOM IN WX NI WRX) 
9D DIAN TID ID ὝΠΝ PIOD] INT RWI NNT PN NDT ΒΘ PICD Tow ay 
panna. 

5. Megilla, 18b: pomNd NVPT IND) PPOD IW NYMS wD πὸ ww ὙΠ 
NER DPN) Th. ΓΝ NPR WRX NAN POD XVI πὸ wows W/n—ry onnon 
PP) NPIOD NPIOD IND NON—TON) PIO MNO NXVP NX Ppp wx. Cf. on the 
second sentence, the above cited Tosifta Megilla, 2, 2; and on the Tal- 
mudical question “121 1n97 Sx, Megilla, 25 a, POD ῬῚΌΒ W~7 (of the Sh’ma), 
Berachot, 13 Ὁ (ef. Succah, 42a), snp xpop of the Sh’ma is mentioned. 

* Megilla, 31 Ὁ 23: Syme) ᾿Ξ prDDa YN (Nop) ΤῚΣ) SIND NTI NIN 
PPUNow PDI OY DYN. 

5 Numbers Rabbah, ὁ. 14 (117 a): NVp ND OND 19D IYNW POD ΝΎ Ὁ 4D 
Dazntonrc2. In Kohelet Rabbah, sub fin., Ben Sira and Ben Laana are 
named as examples. Mention may also be made of Jer. Erubin, 10, 3 
(26 Ὁ 9), 8pICE as contrasted with 16D; Jer. Sucea, 5, 1 (55 b 20), Jer. Sabbath, 
6, τ (8b 18): ΠΝ AP Ma VOX AMD 49 PT pam * nw AI Δ ὃν POD PNP PR 
Wee pow doawi poen yoy qn ἽΒΟ yoy yn cyano Nw ὋΣ ὅν mT prop. Cf. 
also Sabbath, 103 Ὁ 30: 99 POA ΓΝ Nw 722). 

5 Jer. Sabbath, 1, 4 (3) : Wx) pPIOD ὮΝ FT) prpnda My wT WX ¥72W7 00 
137; and a little before, ppop OPI wR PpNd NIT. 

1 Jer. Megilla, 4, 1 (74d 50): x dow ow)... NIT TN OW] RYN 
DOOR ΦῚ OSD YR DIN Ὁ “NNN ΠῚ NPN ΝῊ ΠὯ2 WIM Dopo 
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been wont to interpret 1 Kings xxi. 25 to his disadvantage, and says 
to him: “Thou only hast regard to the beginning, but not to the 
conclusion of the verse!.” Samuel bar Nachmann says of Num. xxiii. 19, 
and Simon ben Lakish of Ps. cii. 18 that the beginning of the verse 
contradicts its latter part 2. The middle of the verse is also mentioned *. 
Long and short verses are distinguished *, and even half-verses have 
a special name®. In writing most verses occupied two, three, or four 
lines®. From all these data it is sufficiently clear that the texts of the 
Bible as possessed by the Tanaites and Amoraites had an established 
division of verses. If therefore the Talmud, Kiddushin, 30 a, attributes 
the division into verses to the Soferim, it is only meant to express the 


DPCP wri x. In accord with this, but more accurately, Genesis 
Rabbah, ¢. 36 (149 b Wilna): *oN7 YR NWI IVI) ‘DMYOT x dow ow 
ON PIOPT par (9) nym My YR WR uh ja x ΣῪ sD pweEn 
ΤΟΣ jean. In Megilla, 3 a, and Nedarim, 37 b, this important 
passage reads thus: 1x 52W OW)... 7 WOR ONDIT TD WON PAN 72 PX ΣῪ ὙΣΝῚ 
Myce YR NON) OMY PIOW ΠῚ gpI I pica. It seems that ony 
is the same as DWITE, and ory 7op the same as ΠΊΨ ΠΤ. Both expressions 
mean, respectively, complete and half-verses. The preceding note shows 
that ocr ΝΥ, which, according to Soferim, 3, 7, were, at a later period, 
also externally marked, were of importance in Palestine. I know of no 
passage in the Babylonian Talmud in which DDD ‘wx, nor in the 
Palestinian Talmud in which ΟΡ op, occurred. Whether in Jer. 
Chagiga, 2, 4 (77445), D'IDD) DPDD ὌΝ MMmp 129 Ad is not corrupted 
from op ὍΝ I should not like to decide. The question is, 123.2 ΠΟΥ Ὸ 
and opp) may be correct, although afterwards frp is mentioned. On’p wr 
and ΓΒ mp ef. Rappoport, Erech Millin, r10b. 

+ Jer. Sanhedrin, 10, 2 (28 b 18): maw Po my ΡΟ Aw ἢ) MR; 
similarly Levit. Rabbah, ὁ. 36 (96a): TED I NPIOD PI mw; Berachoth, 
Toa 7: NII MHD Ypw, referring to Isa. liv. 1b; ibid. is Ps. civ. 29 in its 
relation to civ. I, called x27 ΝΡ Ὁ, and not ΝῊΡ ὃ 

2 Genesis Rabbah, ec. 53 (215 Ὁ 2), and Pesikta de R. Kahana, ed. Buber, 
181a1. The same words occur in both passages: ἸΒῚῸ WR? 89 MA prwpn 
yw 1p} Xd. Benjamin ben Levi speaks similarly of Ps. Ixix. 34 (Gen. 
Rabbah, 6. 71 init.), and Jose bar Chanina of Song of Solomon vi. 2 
(Shir. Rabbah, 8. ν. ΞΞ 65 4); cf. Pesikta Rabbathi, Friedmann, 8 b. 

5. Jer. Berachoth, 2, 1, sub fin.: pIoD7 yee aX AWA rsa. 

* Zebachim, 28b. Lev. vii. 18 is called S298 NW in contrast to xix. 7. 
In Bamidbar Rabbah, ¢. 4 (27b), Num. vii. 9 is called mpiynaw yop pre 
Py. 

5. Numbers Rabbah, ὁ. 13 (108 Ὁ), npop. This chapter and chapter 14 
are from a later date. 

* Jer. Megilla, 71 c 10: Ἰὼ wow O'NW Δ Ὁ DN INN pop wnwmM AyD 
12 NYP WR YI 1 NW) vpn. There were, of course, also verses of only 
one line, and of more than four lines. 
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fact generally known and recognized at that period, that this division 
was ever so old, and its origin lost in the remotest antiquity 1. 

Having settled this point we now approach the important question 
whether the division of verses, known to the doctors of the Talmud, 
was different from the one we possess? It is only by the production 
of the direct and indirect testimonies contained in the Talmud and 
Midrash that idle speculation and gratuitous conjecture can be put 
a stop to. The material is much more ample than is commonly 
assumed, and quite sufficient to enable us to come to a decision on 
the question. For the purpose of greater lucidity we shall produce 
the proofs in several groups, and commence with those which contain 
evidence as about certain numbers of verses. 

According to the Mishna Taanith, 4, 1, those Israelites whose 
Mishmar was on service in the temple, had throughout the week 
a religious service in their towns, in which the history of the creation 
was read in the following order?: first day, Gen. i. 1-8; second day, 
Gen. i. 6-13; third day, 1. 9-19; fourth day, 1. 14-23, &c. The 
Talmud, 27b, observes in reference to this: N'WN13 has five verses, 
YP ‘> three verses *, together eight verses*; i. 6-13 has 8 verses®. 
Therefore, already at the time of Rav and Samuel, who are the 
disputants in that passage, the section Gen. i. 1-13 had the same 
division as in our time. This is the more noteworthy, because 
“9) Ty ὙΠ} 13, 19, 23 form a verse by itself, whereas these words are 
in ver. 5 and 8 only a part of another verse. Indeed, the Palestinian 
Talmud ° says that, according to the opinion of those who allow one 
verse to be severed into two, these words at the reading formed a 
separate verse. 

Numbers Rabbah c. 14 (123 b), and Midrash Tadshe, c. 11 (Epstein, 


1 This view also finds expression in the well-known maxim: xpiP 5D 
}POD ND PR mon Mpop X71; instead of “prop 52, Berachot, 12 ἃ, reads 
morp 59. 

2 DMT NPY PPI OP NDA YH /PI PT MW PWRIT OVI Mw Mo 02 PNP) 
ΠῚ DMT WW NSO oD Δ Nyy OM) OT NP οὗ. This can 
serve also as an example of the mode in which, in ancient times, 
biblical passages were cited. 

> Cf. Megilla, 22a. 

4 Jer. Megilla, 4, 2 (75 a)=Taanith, 4, 3 (68b): ΝΟΌΣ xox ptm) NT. 

° This follows from: wim Wi WI Ὁ " DOT NPY Mpr ow Ww JN RN 
12 PR NW YEN. NW WI pou: Oo pywpa. 

δ L.c. ἸΌΝ 253 POD APA ὙΠῚ aw TM JN yo7 yo. Rashi, Megilla, s. v. 
;Di2, says that verse 1, 3 was divided into two, which Samuel perhaps 
did not mean. In Babli, Rav and Samuel dispute whether 2511 or pow; 
in Jerushalmi, Kahana a Asi whether Wn or Jon. 
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Beitriige zur jiidischen Alterthumskunde, p. xxv), bears testimony 
that Gen. i. 1 to iii. 14 contained seventy verses’. That the section 
about Amalek, Exod. xvii. 8-16, did not have ten verses is testified by 
Jer. Megilla, 4, 2 (75 a), on which point compare Tosafoth, s.v. PNMD PS 
in Megilla, 21 ἢ. The Mishna Sota, 37 Ὁ, and the Talmud, 40 a 7, 
declare that the blessing of the priests, Num. vi. 24-26 (D°373 N33), 
contained three verses”. 

* Our division of verses of Numbers xxviii. 1-15 is borne out in all its 
parts by Megilla, 21 Ὁ ὅ, so is our division of the Shema, Deut. vi. 4-6, 
Jer. Berachoth, 1,5 (3b9)*. The last eight verses of the Pentateuch 
are, aS is well known, mentioned in the old Boraitha Baba Bathra, 
14b°, and by a Tanaite of the middle of the second century in 
Makkot, 11a 12 °. 

The Prophets and Hagiographa were not revered in the same 
degree as the Torah, and were not, therefore, as assiduously studied. 
Consequently they afford less proofs for our theory; yet they are not 
entirely missing even in these books. 

1 Kings i. In Koheleth Rabbah, 8, 8 (44a), R. Levi says : “ Almost 
fifty-two times we find the expression ‘the king David,’ but in 
the narrative of his death it is only said ‘David’ (11. 1), because 
‘there is no sovereign on the day of death.” The strange 


* Numbers Rabbah: oma 7x8 OPO OFawW wm) np WwW MWK WD TWD 
Ἵν MWR PwWIT POM cm ὈΡῚῸΞ ovIw Oy DWM IW WN NX) DIN ow 
a Pom Sta TORT OMIT MND pom | DPD OYA ANTM 50 ANX WN 
DyPIOD OYaw (ibid. vii. 10) yor nx wo ἢν (Esther iii. 1): Midrash Tadshe 
similarly, but shorter. The Pinchas mentioned here is Pinchas ben Jair, 
to whom the book of the Jubilees was attributed. If Epstein’s conjecture 
is correct, that the passages are quoted from the book of Jubilees in the 
name of Pinchas ben Jair, this date would be old enough; but even if the 
Hebrew rendering of the book of Jubilees belongs to a later period, the date 
would still be pretty old. 

2 Cf. also Numbers Rabbah, c. 11 (86a) and ὁ. 14 (126 a). 

9 ONT 22 MRS MN PUP WWD WIT wa nwWw NIW 1 Ἢ Nw My Ry 
AN PNT naw ΟΥ̓ΧῚ ΠΡ Ww) wp " wn py nN) ΔῊ ox ὈΠῸΝ mori 
VV Two PT Cw WNT. 

1 1 WIS PYNT 1 yo? Mm. pI OMWNW ppwp ἃ 197 310 We. Vide 
2, 1 (4a, at the bottom) xp 11; Sabbath, 1, t (3a9, at the bottom); 2,1 
(4b 1) and Babli Berachoth, 61b=Jer. Berachoth, 9, 5 (14 b15, at the 
bottom) =Jer. Sota, 5, 7 (20¢) xapr>, Deut. vi. 5. These passages leave 
no doubt that δ row was divided in the same manner as we have it. 

5 ΤΠ ὈΡῚῸΘ mW) MED and rwi. Vide ibid. 15a; Menachoth, 30a: 
JR NYP VP ANNI Opa Taw 27 Wx 97239 Wor ; Jer. Megilla, 3, 8 (74 b 63): 
PPITIND 7112} TI PNY ANT ΤΣ Ἵ NMR NPP 21D 712 "3 2 1 "21. 

δ Ὁ my ΜΝ ΠῚ DYpICD Tw NT TD Ὃ ΠῚ 9 ΠῚ WD. 
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expression, “almost fifty-two times,” can only be understood thus, 
that Levi counted in the first chapter of 1 Kings fifty-two verses, 
and means to say that the words “the king David” occurs in almost 
every verse, but immediately after, when David’s death is mentioned, 
he is called “ David” only?. 

Leviticus Rabbah, c. 6 (20b 1) ascribes the authorship of the two 
verses, Isa. vill. 19, 20, to Beeri, the father of Hosheah, and says that 
they were embodied in the prophecy of Isaiah because they afforded 
too little material for a separate book®. Of the prophets, three 
verses were read consecutively to the interpreter, but if such three 
verses constituted three separate sections, in that case they were 
read separately. The Talmud, Megilla, 24a, says in explanation 
of these words of the Mishna, “for instance, Isa. 111. 3-5,” which 
verses we also have as two Parashas’*. 

Psalm xix. 8-10 are called three verses in Numbers Rabbah, c. 13 
(108b)*; that the people responded Ps. ciii. 20-22 to the blessing 
of the priests is mentioned in Jer. Berachoth, 1, 1 (2¢ 25), and Babl. 
Sota, 39 Ὁ, and that text is called expressly three verses in Numbers 
Rabbah, c. 11 (86a, at the bottom), in the name of Amoraites®. Of 
less importance is the evidence of the tradition that Threni 1. 1-5 
formed five verses®, and that the third chapter of the same book 
had a threefold alphabet of verses’. Numbers Rabbah, c. 14 (114 Ὁ, 


* The Agadah reads: jy 1 pom PND Ὁ ῸΣΡ ONT) mwa wip > 7’ 
nya ΟἿΣ plow px ow ΠΩΣ WI wp ΔῚΣ Mm) mew (1 Kings ii. 1). 
Verbal communication by Prof. Bacher. In our text the chapter has 
fifty-three verses. 

2 ΤΡΡΨΦΣ SOI IHD 1D OF] ΠῚ ND DPIOD ow NON NIM ND NI PD WR 
nam 51 7π WN. In the parallel passage, c. 15 (40b, at the bottom), we 
read 0-27 instead of oD». 

Sopyp nyww wow powwow ya wow ww WR Popo ANP porn? NAP? Xd 
Ἴπν anx. The Talmud mentions as an instance of this Isa. lii.3-5. Baer, 
in his edition of Isaiah, restores also the third Parasha, but only on the 
ground of our passage from the Talmud, which is inadmissible, as Baer 
wanted to give the Massoretic text. 

4 F200 ID 4 DTaw (i.e. Bible) myn bw OFIOD ἃ 799. 

δ Ὁ WON FADD S22 WON AM TIOD WWD POD WR IT PR IN AWN 3 ΤῺ 1D 
CPOE τὰ: 

6 Jer. Moed Katon, 3, 7 (83 Ὁ 44), says, in reference to Jer, xxxvi. 23: 
mai TD wT pIcHy yaw pr + ppp yk Mba AYIW M7 Tew RTD. 
Parallel passages: Genesis Rabbah, 6. 42 (169 a); Leviticus Rabbah, 
ὁ. 11 (32a), andothers. The identification of nin and opr» is interesting ; 
it is possible. 

7 Echa Rabbah, procemium No. 28 (15 a): NpIOD XMIN NMI PO xwWw 
NIV NDONI. 
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at the bottom), says that 2 Chron. vi. 18-41 consisted of twenty-four 
verses!, That Esther iii-vii numbered seventy verses, has already been 
mentioned above, when we spoke on Genesis. According to S’adyah, 
Emunoth Weduoth, ο. 7 (ed. Cracow, p.147), Daniel xi. 2-x1i. 3 had 
forty-seven verses ; and details are given as to groups of these verses, 
entirely in accord with our division of verses. 

The allegations as to the number of verses of whole books can also 
be taken advantage of in proof of the division of verses. It is known 
that the principal passage is in Kiddushin, 30a, where a statement 
is made as to the number of verses of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
and the Chronicles. On account of the importance of the subject 
we shall devote a special chapter to the number of verses of the 
Pentateuch, and in connexion therewith, to those of the Psalms and 
the Chronicles; and shall, therefore, mention here only Samuel bar 
Nachman’s statement as to the number of verses of the Proverbs. 
He says, in Shir Rabbah, 1, 1 (5b), in agreement with our Massorah, 
that he had not found in the whole book of Proverbs more than 
nine hundred and fifteen verses”. Midrash 'Tadshe, ὁ. 20 (p. xxxviii), 
says of Threni that it consisted of one hundred and fifty-four verses *, 
which agrees with our number. This statement would, of course, be 
of importance for ancient times, only if we knew that it emanated 
from an ancient source. 


1 opiop 159. This is a later interpretation, after nim 7/3, as older 
sources interpret it. 

2 yon Nok oa anaw usp xd wo TDD 5D by INIT NM 72 ΝΞ A WON 
V2 PRO ΤΟ. POD 59 7D pRw NN (Ὁ) Sw ON “2 WON MN BPD YD) MN 
pre ‘2 ἃ. Pesikta, 34 Ὁ; Pesikta Rabbathi, 60a; Koheleth Rabbah, 
7, 23; Tanchuma npn, 14; Numbers Rabbah, 6. 19 (156 Ὀ) : Aw) aAnp NON 
ΟΡ mxo. Although this latter reading had already been possessed 
by Kimchi (Commentary to 1 Kings ν. 12), I believe, nevertheless, that 
only Shir Rabbah has preserved Samuel bar Nachman’s statement in its 
authentic form. It was easy for ‘yxpnn (915) to be turned into ‘yp nn= 
mano med anp. Strack, Prolegomena, p. 12, assumes the figure 915 to be 
a correction of the copyist, in order to obtain agreement with the Massorah. 
We do not share this opinion, because there can be no question of another 
system of division into verses; and it is, therefore, impossible to cause 
115 verses to disappear. The term Ὁ will have to be taken to mean 
the single sentences in the middle of the verse, equal to the on» rp 
in the Babylonian Talmud. He therefore says only that in each verse 
two or three Dorm were contained, although g15 xg still does not give 
3,000. If he had meant what Bacher assumed in Agada der Paldst. Amorder, 
I, 501, that each verse had several meanings, this limitation would be out 
of place. Friedmann, n. 55, ad loc., thinks that Samuel bar Nachman 
had merely counted the own, and found 800 (Ὁ). 

> ppp Ὑ pI wy MT EC. yA nyww (Ὁ) 1. 
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We shall now adduce passages from the Talmuds and Midrashim 
demonstrating to certainty that single verses commenced and termi- 
nated with the authorities of the tradition in the same way as in 
our Massorah. For the sake of shortness we shall content ourselves, 
in most cases, with indicating the sources, without communicating 
the matter itself. In by far the greater portion it is quite impossible 
to have any doubt as to their demonstrative value. In order to 
facilitate the survey as much as possible, we have, as far as our 
exposition allowed it, retained the order of the Biblical passages. 
We do not claim to have been exhaustive; on the contrary, we are 
convinced that a careful study would be rewarded by a rich gleaning. 
We omit several allegations already given in reference to other 
points. 

Our division of verses is testified: for GENESIS 11. 16 in Pesikta, 
1oob!; for iv. 23, 1 Kings 1. 33, Esther viil. 8 in Genesis Rabbah, 
c. 51 (209 a); for xiii. 7 in Pesikta Rabbathi, 9b’; for xix. 24, 25 in 
Pesikta, 170a°%. For Exopus ii. 4 in Sota, 11 a 174; the full and 
half verses of chap. xv, in Mechilta, 15, 1, Tosifta Sota, 6, 23 (303'°), 
Mishna Sota, 5, 6, Jer. Sota, 20 c 9, Babli Sota, 30b°*. LrEvITIcuUs: 
we have already spoken of the “long verse,” vii. 18, in contrast to 
xix. 7 (Zebachim, 28b14). Pesikta R. interprets the whole verse, 
Ley. xxiii. 24, when it says PIDDI 13 “in the same _ verse;’’ 
XXilil, 27, 32; xvi. 29, 31, Num. xxix. 7, are entirely quoted in 


SION PIO. ἘΣΣῚ 55 5 ΠΠῸ ἸῺ 72 ‘OY “1. 

2 PANT IW) TRIE PITT PICD WII xp Joo WATT ὙΠ. 

3 Two commencements of verses, with omission of the rest, in one 
quotation. 

# son) nyDw Cw ὃν WD ΠῚ PID FMy ‘1 Wr, followed by an interpretation 
of the whole verse. 

5 An exposition of the different readings, and an explanation of the 
passage, would occupy too much space, and we must therefore leave 
the reader to do it for himself. For our purpose the following words 
of the Mechilta are already sufficient : nm WH TWD WR WIN JA WHEN Ὁ 
ΤΙΝ 3 Ὁ TPWR WIND AND PT Tw WY pI Pane pry OND 7M ΔῚΣ 
PITS PAY IW ΠΡ NV IY Wx WT Awd ᾿" OI ADT WIN OD WER SRT0 ΤΙΝᾺ 
wr > wy pron pane pay dw mondo wre Ὁ mo OT me "ΤΡ ΛΟ 09 ΠῚ 
yw “Ὁ noMdn. Thus the passage reads without Friedmann’s correction. 
It seems that Moses intoned the first half-verse, whereupon Israel 
responded with the second half, so that they concluded the verse at once 
together with Moses. I would, therefore, strike out the second wx " 
sono. The short ver. 3 is particularly conclusive. I would give it as 
a conjecture that one of the controversies of the disputing Tanaites was 
whether each sentence (=p2») formed a separate verse. The o7 nvw 
is, as is known, written, according to the Massorah, in separate verses, 
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Joma, 76a. NUMBERS viii. 19 is testified in Leviticus Rabbah}, 
c. 2 (8a 8); xxiii. 19 in Genesis Rabbah, ὃ. 53 (215 Ὁ 2); xxiv. 9 in 
Talmud Berachoth, 12b (in the middle). DEUTERONOMY viii. 8 is 
testified in Berachoth, 41 a, and parallel passages; xvi. 14 in Pesikta, 
1ooa. The first words of xxxll. I, 7, 13, 19, 27, 39, are abbreviated 
and composed into a mnemonic in Rosh Hashanah, 31 a 16°; 
XXxili. 18 is testified in Numbers Rabbah, c. 13 (109 a). 

For the division into verses of the second portion of Holy Writ the 
following passages are of importance: 1 Sam. xxv. 32 is testified in _ 
Jer. Sanhedrin, 2, 3, at the end (20b); 1 Sam. 1. 11 in Pesikta 
Rabbathi, 18a°; 1. 16, 18 in Sanhedrin, 93a, at the bottom‘; 2 Sam. 
xii. 3 in Megilla, 13 a 29, where it is quoted in full; 1 Kings xxi. 25 
in Jer. Sanhedrin, Io, 2 (28 Ὁ 18); Isa. iv. 6 in Sukka, 6b, at the 
bottom (quoted in full); lxv. 24 in Exodus Rabbah, c. 21 (79 Ὁ); 
Jer. ii. 2 in Sanhedrin, 110b 18 (quoted in full by Jochanan); xv. 2 
in Baba Bathra, 8b 6; Ezek. vii. 16 (a long verse), x. 2, 7, 9, II, 
1 Kings ii. 26 (long verse) are fully quoted, neither less nor more, 
Joma, 77a, at the top. 

Of the Hagiographa, the Psalms are most frequently quoted, and 
for the division of their verses the most proofs can be adduced; which 
is of special importance for the double mode of division into verses, 
of which we shall speak later on. For the examples to be cited prove 
that the ordinary division into verses was the one we have. We have 
made the following notes. The well-known Baraitha in Sukka, 55a, 
cites in full Ps. xxix. 1, 1. 16, xciv. 16, xe1v. 8, ΙΣΧΣΙ igen 
The last verse seems to have commenced with 2), The single 
verses of this Psalm have, indeed, two parts each, with the exception 
of ours. Ps. xxi. 9 15 testified in Esther Rabbah, 1, 1 (6a); xxxi. 6, 
Berachoth, 5a, at the top; xxxix. 2, Gittin, 7a 11°; xlv. 8 in Pesikta 


+ The same in Pesikta ἃ. R. Kahana, 17a: 227 902 AND ΝῚΣ 11 YR 
TM PIO] Ὁ ῸΣΘ AWN 5 093}9 NITW Sxqw) 42pm. The verse has thirty words, 
and there is no verse of similar length near it. 

2. “ΝΠ ΞΕ Π] 7 Yo an wr pron ἼΩΝ (Ὁ) OO ὙΠ ΠῸ ΝΣ EDN. 
NOI MII PPT 7D FRI Ὁ. ΣΤ JI 2 ΟΝ pay ὙΟΝῚ (19) Ἴ51-τ-ι. The first 
four sections consist, according to Rashi, of six verses each, the last two 
of eight verses each, which does not answer ; for then there would be only 
forty verses, whilst 1x7 has forty-three verses. Even if Rashi meant 
that the last three sections had eight verses each, there still remained 
a superfluous verse, namely, between 27 and 39. 

3 sim plop 52 ΔῚ WON TIT A’. 

* Ὁ TAD NON JOON FON ΠῚ Ppl 22 Ororp Mwy oN Ἵ2 ΝΟ ὙΝ 
9) NSD. 

5 ὩΝῚ ὮΝ WIN NWT PIO] Ὁ ὮΣΕ nw. 

6 (Ramy ad N75) Hd and) wow. 
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Rabbathi, 150a'; xlvi. ὃ (and 12), Jer. Berachoth, 5, 1 (8 ἃ 47); 1. 7, 
Sanhedrin, 110 Ὁ 11; Ixix. 34 in Genesis Rabbah, ec. 71, at the com- 
mencement (277 a)*; civ. 31 in Chullin, 60a, at the bottom; civ. 35 
and Isa. liv. 1 in Berachoth, τὸ ἃ 7. 

The other books of the Hagiographa are also represented by some 
verses: Prov. xiv. 34 in Pesikta d. R. Kahana, 13b; xxx. 4 in Pesikta 
Rabbathi, 15 a; Job xxxvi. 3 in Leviticus Rabbah, ο. 14 (38 Ὁ 2, at the 
bottom) ; Koheleth 11. 12 in Exodus Rabbah, ο. 2, at the commencement 
(33b); Esther i. 14 in Megilla, 12 Ὁ 30°; Dan. iv. 34 in Leviticus 
Rabbah, c. 13 (38 a 3); 2 Chron. vii. 3 in Shebuoth, 16b; xv. 3 in 
Leviticus Rabbah, c. 19 (52a 5, at the bottom). 

There is yet another formula which furnishes an unmistakable 
proof for the division of verses, and which occurs often enough. We 
allude to the favourite sentence that “three things are contained 
in one verse ὁ. If the ancients had had a division of verses different 
from ours, there should be cases of passages of scripture having now 
two verses of which it was said that “all three things occurred in one 
verse.’ But no such case occurs in the passages noted by me, and 
which follow here. That there is no question here of the opinions 
of single individuals is proved by the circumstance that many a state- 
ment in reference to this occurs several times, in the most different 
sources, and in the name of many authorities, as will be clearly seen 
from our list: Gen. 111. 6 in Genesis Rabbah, c. 19 (84b), Jose ben 
Zimra=Koheleth Rabbah, 5, τὸ (30b); Exod. xv. 13 in Numbers 
Rabbah, c. 12 (97a), which same interpretation is applied to another 
biblical passage in Jer. Megilla, 3, 7 (74 Ὁ 39); Deut. xiv. 7° in 
Leviticus Rabbah, c. 13 (37b); xxxilil. 23 in Jer. Berachoth, 7, 6 
(11 ἃ, at the top) ; Isa. li. 16 in Jer. Taanith, 4, 2 (68 a, at the bottom, 
bis) °=Jer. Megilla, 3, 7 (79 Ὁ 39); Zech. x. 1 in Jer. Taanith, 3, 2 
(66 α 18, 28) in the name of Eleazar (ty> “9)=Leviticus Rabbah, 


* Introduced by the words mn pioanw, and fully indicated. When 
we make no remarks, the reader should carefully consider the cited 
passage before doubting its demonstrative value. 

“ΛΩΝ ID Nd DID TIT Pop bw wer Nd, already quoted before, as is also 
the following passage. But the passages, already adduced before in proof 
of the designation of the portions of the verses, are not all repeated. 

S$ yoN2 np Ow S9 ΠῚ Prop 5d 5) Ἵ WR. 

4 ame piop2 jnwowm. 

5 Not Lev. c. 11, where these three significant words are scattered over 
vers. 4, 5,6. The original place of the Agadah was in Deuteronomy, whence 
it was taken over. We cannot, therefore, agree with Harris, J. Q. R. I, 140. 
It seems that Harris allowed himself to be carried away by Strack, 
Prolegomena, p. 8o. 

δ The whole verse is interpreted. 
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6. 35 (103 b); Koheleth xii. 1 in Jer. Sota, 2, 2 (18a) in the name of 
Levi; 2 Chron. vii. 14 in Jer. Taanith, 2, 1 (65 Ὁ 3), Eleazar’. 

On recapitulating our investigations thus far, we find that an 
innumerable amount of data testify to the high—we may safely say 
the pre-Talmudic—antiquity of owr division of verses?. We will now 
do what hitherto has been exclusively done, namely, to look at the 
reverse of the medal, and look for those statements which speak 
against our division of verses. In order to prevent misunderstandings, 
we observe at the very beginning that here only the information 
given by the tradition and the oldest Jewish commentators shall 
be taken notice of, as these can also be regarded as the Massoretes 
of their age. On the other hand, the views of the modern commen- 
tators who differ from the Massorah shall not be taken into account, : 
because the subject of inquiry is, above all, to establish the historical 
conditions of the question, but not to investigate the correctness 
of the views of the Massoretes. We have no reason to believe in the 
infallibility of the Massoretes; for, with all our admiration for their 
truly grand achievements, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
they have made now and then serious mistakes*. Historical impor- 
tance would attach to the conceptions of the ancient versions when 
contradicting those of the Massorah, especially to those of the LXX 
and the Peshita; there is, however, as yet a want of more modern 
special inquiries *. 

Only a small number of verses divided in a different way from that 
of the Massorah can be pointed out; we shall adduce them in as far 
as we know them. 


‘ The Agadah occurs also: Jer. Sanh. 10, 2 (28 ὁ 9); Koheleth Rabbah, 
5, 6 (28 b); Pesikta Rabbathi, 200a, 200 Ὁ τό, Yn, as if it were a Baraitha; 
Genesis Rabbah, ὁ. 44 (180 b). 

? Vide Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, Ὁ. 217, holds that the ‘‘ present 
division of verses” is younger than the Talmudical period. We return 
to that question in the course of our essay. 

3 Vide my Massoretische Untersuchungen, and my Zur Einleitung in die Heilige 
Schrift, pp. 100-120. 

* Important observations on the stichometry of the Old and New 
Testaments have been made by Graux, Martin, Sanday, Zahn, Harris, 
Berger, and E. Klostermann. But detailed investigations would be 
required for our purpose. Such have not been made, to our knowledge, to 
such an extent as to enable the question as to the relations of the division 
of verses of the LXX, the Peshita, and other versions to be discussed. 
We shall, as soon as possible, devote a special inquiry to this subject. 
Azaria de Rossi, Meor Enayim, II, ¢. 8, at the commencement, has already 
drawn attention to the different division of verses between the LXX and 
the Massorah. 
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Rashi to Gen. xix. 18 connects ‘318 to the following verse, at which 
Norzi, ad loc., expresses his surprise. Ib. xxxv. 22, we have a 
PIDD YONI NPDS, whilst Pinsker, Hinleitung in das babyionische 
Punktationssystem, p. 48, states that, in an old code of the Bible, this 
passage formed two verses, which Geiger had already assumed 
(Urschrift, 373). The Massoretes differ about it, as Norzi observes 
ad loc. From Megilla, 25 b 22, it might be inferred that this text 
had been taken as one verse; for we read. there that when, during 
the reading at the synagogue, the passage byw j2W3 0 was read, 
Chanina ben Gamliel called out to the Meturgeman, ‘Translate only 
the last!.” If the verse had terminated with the words ΟΝ you, 
the Meturgeman, to whom it was not allowed to read more than 
a verse at a time, would have had nothing to translate. At any rate, 
the possibility that in reference to this verse Massorah and tradition 
were in conflict is not excluded. Similarly, the possibility of a con- 
tradiction must be admitted in reference to Gen. xlix.7. It is known 
that this verse belongs to one of the five passages, the division of 
which is doubtful, so that WN of the following verse is brought 
in connexion with the preceding one*. It is true the Massorah had 
to decide for one of the two modes of division. All scholars who 
dealt with the division of verses, take their stand on the Talmudical 
passage in Kiddushin, 30a (=Nedarim, 38 a), according to which, in 
Palestine, Exod. xix. 9 was divided into three verses. We should 
have, therefore, historical evidence for the discrepancy between the 
Babylonian and the Palestinian division of verses. We shall soon 
have occasion to speak about this. 

Numbers xii. 2, 3 was read as one by Nathan, Sifre I, 100%. This 
is not, however, to our mind, a proof for any difference in the division 
of verses from ours, for such license was admissible in interpreta- 


Δ pam xox ann be. 

2 Mechilta, 17, 9 (54a, at the top); Jer. Aboda Zara, 2, ὃ (41¢, at the 
bottom) ; Babl. Joma, 52a; Genesis Rabbah, c. 80 (303 b), and elsewhere : 
ΣΤ Dm) pxw TnI w cya ΠΟΘ. The other examples and the diver- 
gence in the sources do not concern us here. I must confess I cannot 
understand how a Tanna could have had any doubt whether Gen. iv. 7, 
YON Δ ON ON, was to be read. The matter is very obscure. Cf. also 
NID Y, No. πρὸ. On the myron in the middle of averse, vide Minchat Shai 
to Gen. xxxiv. 7, Exod. xxiv. 5, xxv. 34, Deut. xxxi. 16. In this connexion 
the saying of Raba’s becomes of interest: ΝῊ NPCDD NET NVID YI O'R 
(Menachoth, 74a; Baba Bathra, 111b; Arachin, 26a). Geiger, Urschrift, 
p. 143, tries to explain why they wanted to connect WN with the preceding 
verse. 

S wo wam 7 yown ὝΘΝΣ Ὁ s+) yor jn) 4. 
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tions’. Deut. iv. 30, 31 is introduced in Pesikta, ed. Buber, 162 Ὁ 2, with 
the words ΠῚΠ p\DAN. It is, however, possible that originally only the 
first verse was cited here, and that afterwards the second verse was 
added to it; or also, that PIDDN is equivalent to 21N357, since the 
difference between these two expressions was no longer felt in 
the idiom of the later Midrashim, as we noted above? It is not 
impossible that Sifre took Deut. xviii. 12, 13 to be one verse, as both 
verses are treated in one Piska; it is true, in a short one (II, 173)*. 
The majuscle Τὰν in DN would, in that case, have to be considered 
as a polemical sign against the connexion of the two verses. Deut. 
Xxv. 2 terminates, according to the Massorah, with 1502, and ver. 3 
commences with ΣΝ, According to the Mishna, Makkoth, 22 a, 
as also Sifre, II, 286%, these two words belong together. The 
Septuagint concurs with this, for there ver. 3 commences καὶ ἀριθμῷ 
τεσσαράκοντα. Josh. xill, 3 concludes with Dyn). This is also 
assumed in the Talmud, Chullin, 60b, where the question is asked 
and answered, why five Philistine princes are mentioned and six 
enumerated. But, at the same time, it is recorded that Rab and 
a Baraitha are of a different opinion, and maintain that the DY 
came from Teman‘®, to which Tosafoth correctly observes that, 
according to this conception, OY) must be drawn to the following 
verse. Ps. lxxxii. 5 b was perhaps the commencement of a new verse; 
this has already been conjectured before, after Sukka, 55a. In the 
Mishna, Aboda Zara, 2, 8, there is a controversy between Joshua and 


* In the Halachic Midrashim we found several, but did not note them 
down. Cf. Strack, l.c¢., pp. 78 and 155. 

* Jer. Sanhedrin, 10, 2 (28 ¢), also has mn pron, and likewise cites both 
verses required by the context. The possibility of a divergence between 
Massorah and tradition may therefore be admitted. 

3 There are, of course, many Piskas that treat on several verses. But 
in this passage a connexion of the two verses meets with no difficulty, 
so that the possibility may be admitted. 

* ye row a 4D Pop 735 OI oN 5 Ὁ mow DyrEX AD 
noow. The controversy is perhaps based on a discrepancy in the division 
of the verses. 23819, Rabba Kahana cites ΒΟΌΣ Wyw 1). 

° This was already pointed out by Azaria de Rossi, Meor Enayim, II, ο. 8, 
at the commencement ; but it escaped him that in this case the Tradition 
with the LXX gave evidence against the Massorah. 

697 IND POND ONY 57 ὋΣ NIN IND POND ony 2 WNT 32717 NID). The 
Vulgate accords with the Talmudic division, which might be referred 
back to Jerome (Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, X, 277). But the Talmudic 
passage shows also that our division was not only known, but also 
generally adopted; otherwise the question, ‘‘five are named and six 
enumerated,” could not have been raised at all. 
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Ishmael about Song of Solomon, 1. 2, which has been much discussed. 
A. Perls tried to prove ' with arguments, some of which are plausible 
enough, that the difference of opinion turned on the question, whether 
ἡ Ὁ has to be drawn to the next verse; and that Joshua negatived 
it by citing the Song of Solomon iv. 10, where Ὁ could not be com- 
bined with MN). Accordingly, in the Mishna, 7312 NM) would have 
to be read instead of 22} ned, and D315 to be struck out, as being 
a lateraddition. In post-Talmudical time, S*adyah has, in ten passages, 
adopted a termination of the verses different from the traditional ”. 
The Orientals and Occidentals differ about Deut. xvi. 3; according to 
the former }DNI 3 is PiDD WN, according to the latter PiDD niyyn’. 
They also differ about Isa. xx. 2, which the Orientals divide into two 
verses *. Ps. xlvi.6 terminates, according to the St. Petersburg Codex, 
as also the Peshita, with the first word of ver. 7°. 

Only ten of the passages discussed here belong to the Talmud and 
Midrash, and I have my doubts about them, whether they really 
contradict the Massorah ; since only Deut. iv. 30, 31 and Ps. lxxxii. 5 Ὁ 
have been handed down by the tradition without controversy, and 
it is not at all clear that they are contradictory. Exod. xix.9, which 
is considered by the scholars to clinch the question as to the diver- 
gence in the division of verses, proves at the same time that this 
passage formed one verse in Babylonia; consequently, that our 
Massorah is based upon the Babylonian traditions. The Massorah 


1 In the Hungarian Magazine, Magyar Zsido Szemle, XI, 158 sqq. One 
of his chief arguments is taken from Jer. Aboda Zara, 2, 8 (41 ¢, at the 
bottom) : ANNAwW Nyews wona ΝΟΣ) wT wp M4 212 wT) OX. This 
interpretation is disputed by A. Sidon, 1. ¢., p. 266 sqq. 

2 Cf. on this point, Bacher, Abraham Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker, pp. 38, 39, 
where also the opinions of Jehuda Halevi (Kusari, III, 21), Ibn Ezra, and 
Efodi (Maasse Efod, ὁ. 7, p. 41) on the distribution of verses are given. It is 
held to be the work of either Ezra or the Ecclesia Magna. Samuel ben 
Meir, in accordance with Shocher Tob (ed. Rosin, p. 46), connects also 
yim, Gen. xxxvi. 12, with the preceding verse. In our copies of 
Shocher Tob, the passage is not found (vide Rosin, ad loc., n. 10), 
Jad Maleachi, n. 283. 

3 Vide Baer, Liber Genesis (Lipsiae, 1869), p. 81, n. I. 

* Baer, Liber Jesaiae (Lipsiae, 1872); Pinsker, Hinleitung in das babylonisch- 
hebriische Punktationssystem (Vienna, 1863), p. 4. 

5 Pinsker, 1. ¢., p. 133, corrects at the same time vp after xlii. τῷ and 
xliii. 5, into 9. Pinsker expresses himself there on the division of 
verses and accentuation in general; he gives several conjectures about 
Biblical passages in contradiction to the Massorah, and quotes such also 
from older and newer works. We also refer to Buhl, Kanon und Text des 
A. T., pp. 233 sqq. and 241; Dillmann, Hiobt, XXIV, on xi. 6 and xvi. 4. 
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has thus made a choice out of two traditional opinions, but there 
is no question of a conflict with tradition. Besides, there seems also 
to have been a Massorah, which followed the Palestinians, which 
we shall try to show in the chapter on the number of verses of the 
Pentateuch. Too far-reaching conclusions have been drawn from 
the passage in Kiddushin, 30a. It was overlooked that there the 
question is that of fixing the exact half of the number of verses 
of the Pentateuch, namely, whether Lev. xiii. 33 belongs to the first 
or the second half. A decision on this point can be arrived at by 
counting, only when there is no doubt about any one verse of the 
whole Pentateuch in reference to number. It can, therefore, be 
understood why R. Joseph in a dispute about words declines a proposal 
to count the verses of the Pentateuch by referring to the statement 
of an Amoraite as to the division of Exod. xix. 9. But this does not 
show yet that in Babylonia the division of verses was carried on in 
an arbitrary manner, or that there had been greater differences 
of opinion about the same. Just the contrary. Since R. Joseph 
refers to a Palestinian and not to a Babylonian controversy, we may 
conclude with confidence that in Babylon there was no difference 
of opinion on the point. R. Joseph, in saying, “ We are not con- 
versant with the division of verses,” means, as may be gathered from 
the context, that there may be some verse or other which was divided 
in Palestine into two verses, as the example he refers to shows; but 
he never thought of a different system of dividing the verses, or even 
of one that was divergent in a number of instances. On the other 
hand, in asking the question whether the Massoretic and Talmudic 
mode of dividing the verses were identical, we do not mean to say 
that every single verse of the twenty-three thousand must concur. 
The identity of both modes of dividing the verses is established even 
if—and this is not the case—in some ten or twenty of the five thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five verses of the Pentateuch an essential 
discrepancy between Talmud and Massorah could be shown. Even 
between Madinchaé and Maarbaé differences are shown to exist 
on this point, and yet nobody will think of maintaining that these 
schools had two different modes of dividing the verses. 

We were not able to oppose anything to the numerous decisive 
proofs for the concurrence of Talmud and Massorah, even after 
a diligent investigation of the sources and the literature, except 
a few uncertain passages. The proofs in favour of the identity 
emanate both from Palestinian and Babylonian sources, and belong 
to various periods; and this testifies to the same division of verses in the 
divers lands during the course of centuries. This disposes also of 
Rappoport’s conjecture (Halichoth Kedem, Amsterdam, 1846, pp. 10 
and 17) that in Palestine, where the whole Pentateuch was read 
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in three years, most verses were divided into two or three}. It 
is also groundless, when Friedmann, in the final note to Sifre 
Numeri and the Litteraturblatt of the Menora, I, No. 3, speaks of an 
uncertainty in reference to the division of verses having crept in 
at some period, so that we no longer know which verses were 
formerly divided. We have traced our division of verses from the 
most ancient time up to the conclusion of the tradition, and shall 
find the same again in the various statements of the Massorah. The 
far-reaching inference, which Gritz (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XX, 52) draws from a Gaonic expression 
is also unjustified, and must be rejected*. If we look without 
prejudice upon the age of the division of verses, we must consider 
the differences that have arisen in the course of centuries in various 
countries as rather too few than too numerous, and, in opposition to 
most scholars, take them as exceptions to the rule, tending to confirm 
the high age of the division we possess. 


3. The Division of Verses of the Massorah. 


In the preceding investigations it was presumed that the division 
of verses of the Massorah was known, and that, with very few excep- 
tions, it was identical with that of our editions of the Bible. This 
identity is, in the first instance, based upon the tradition; for our 
editions flowed from manuscripts in which the division of verses was 
marked. It is further based on the concurrence of the numbers 
of the verses of separate sections (Pentateuch), and of the sums 
of the verses of the separate books and of the three parts. That also 
the separate verses in respect to their magnitude, i.e. the division 
of verses, in a narrower sense, are the same in our copies as those 
which the Massorah hands down and demands, follows from the 
diversified statements about the ‘“ Pesukim,” which can be verified 
by the “ Pesukim” of our copies. It is for the purpose of establishing 


1 Baer also, Orient, XII (1851), p. 263, rejects Rappoport’s opinion without 
attempting the proof given by us as to the verses mentioned by the 
tradition. Cf. also Luzzatto’s Letters, p. 345 seq. 

2 mmn|a MAM ANON. Btw PIN) 522 pa oma wwe ss MN po ATER 
DyADED PNM Oven ῬΟΞΣῚ ΠΥ ΠΟ. From this it follows that in only 
a few passages there existed a difference between Madinchaé and Maarbaé ; 
but there is no question of different systems or of numerous differences. 
Pinsker, Punktationssystem, p. 133 seq., also speaks of the division of verses 
as of something changeable. Cf. also at the end of the fifth chapter 
the confutation of Gritz’s conjecture about the division and the middle 
of the verses of the Pentateuch. 
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this assertion, and, at the same time, of illustrating what importance 
the Massoretes attached to the division and limitation of verses, 
and what amount of labour they consequently bestowed on them, 
that we will produce here a few characteristic data from the 
Massoretic material extant. For this object we shall make use of the 
Massora marginalis and finalis, such as Frensdorft’s Massoretic works 
(Ochlah We-Ochlah, Hanover, 1864, and Massoretisches Wairterbuch, 
Hanover and Leipzig, 1876), and Ginsburg’s The Massorah (3 parts). 
In the latter books the reader can find the further explanations 
of the data we produce, and, of course, a great number of other data 
on this point’. 

We commence with the proofs for whole verses. There are three 
verses (Gen. 11. 5, Num. xxvi. 8, Josh. xi. 14) which number eighty 
letters (Ochla, No. 316, cf. M. W. B., p.377b); three verses commence 
and terminate with W (Massora Exodus, 29, 30; M.W.B, p- 378b; 
Ginsburg, δ᾽, No. 17). Eleven other verses begin and terminate with f)) 
(Ginsburg, II, 3, No. 13=Lev. xii. 9; Num. xxxil. 32, &c.). There 
are ten verses each word of which contains a δ᾽ (Massora, Num. xxvi. 
24; Mf, v,8; Ginsburg, Y¥, 18); the whole alphabet (Ginsburg, 5, 277; 
Μ΄. W. B., Ὁ. 381 b; for instance, Zeph. 111. 8: ef. Minchat Shai; Ezek. 
XXXVilil. 12, &c.). Five verses have forty words each: Jer. xxxvili. 4, 
Dan. 11. 15, v. 23, Esther 111. 12 (Massoret. Worterbuch, 380 and 381, 
No.1). The fifth verse was unknown to Frensdorff; it is, as Ginsburg, 
2, 442, correctly states, Dan. vi. 13. Fourteen verses of the Pentateuch 
contain three words each (Massora Exodus, 28, 13, &c.; Mf. 1, τ; 
M. W. B., p. 381, No. 4; Ginsburg, Ὁ, 439). Four verses have each 
_seven words consisting of four letters (Mp., Psalm Ixxiii. 2, Prov. 
xvli. 3). Ps. cxix has four verses—namely, 15, 47, 113, and 146— 
having four words each (Massora, Ps. exix. 47: Mf. ἽΝ, 17). 


Lupwie BLAU. 
(To be continued.) 


1 Vide particularly Ochla, Nos. 39, 164, 171-175, 179, 194, 225-230, 
268, 274-282, 286-288, 296-360, 362-365, 374; Massoretisches Worterbuch, 
Pp. 373-381. The Massorah follows, on the whole, in its arrangement the 
Masora finalis; the above-mentioned book, the Massoretisches Worterbuch, can 
therefore be used. It is rather more difficult, as we have done, to look 
out the needful passages from the register to vol. 11. But, having regard 
to the space at our disposal, we can only give a small fragment. After 
some study of the Massoretic material, the corresponding data can easily 
be found in these four collections. We, therefore, refer to this only 
occasionally. Ochla is the handiest of them, but contains, comparatively, 
the fewest data; which proves that, in the course of centuries, the 
Massoretie material has increased also in this respect. We do not 
especially cite Frensdorft’s notes. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


TALMUDICAL FRAGMENTS. 


mana ΘΟ)" ἭΡΡΠ mms aa sb mop. Talmudical 
Fragments in the Bodleian Library. Edited, with Introduction, 
by 8S. SCHECHTER and S. SrinGER. (Cambridge, 1896. 6 and 
28 pp. large 4to.) 

Two prominent and representative men of the Jewish community 
in England have joined in presenting a festive token to the learned 
author of the History of the Jewish Tradition, on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday. Under the above title they publish, in 
brilliant outfit, a lenethy piece from the Babylonian Talmud, and 
a small fragment from the Talmud of Jerusalem, taken from the 
most recent acquisitions of the Bodleian lbrary. The MS. from 
which they edit the piece from the Babylonian Talmud, occupy- 
ing as much as twenty-six pages of an ordinary pocket edition 
(Keritot, 4 b-6a, 18 a-28b), has the distinction of bearing a date. 
We read in a note, following the treatise of Keritot, that it was 
ended in the month Adar I, A.M. 4883, 1.6. in the year 1123, 
and that the MS. was written by the scribe Joseph b. Samuel 
b. Ephraim from the mountain of Nefusa (in Tripoli) for R. Nissim 
b. R. Saadia. This date alone, which, as the editors point out in 
their Introduction, stamps this MS. as the oldest dated Talmudical 
book extant, is sufficient to commend it to the notice of scholars, now 
that it has thus become accessible to all. But this Talmudical text 
exhibits, besides, a good many peculiarities and numberless readings, 
which differ from those of the ordinary editions. These are all of the 
greater importance, because, as the editors point out, the treatise of 
Keritot is one of those that were less frequently read, and has, for 
this reason, been more corrupted by the copyists of former centuries 
and by the printers of later time. This present edition of almost half 
the treatise of Keritot constitutes an important evidence of the con- 
dition of the text at an unusually early age. It is true, six centuries 
had already elapsed since the conclusion of the Talmud before this 
text was written; it is nevertheless of great, and in some cases of 
a decisive value for the emendation and completion of the original. 
It is, however, a fact that this text itself also requires emendation 
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and completion, for it is as well to state that O (by which letter 
we shall all along designate the text of the Oxford MS.) cannot 
by any means be considered as an exemplary text. The editors 
publish the text—and with good reason—without any critical appara- 
tus. IZf they had undertaken to edit the text of O with all its various 
readings, the size of the book would have become double what it is, 
since—as they observe in the Introduction—the text of O “offers in 
almost every line readings varying more or less widely from the 
editions.” I shall adduce only a few specially remarkable examples, 
in order to show that O, although not in equal measure as ed. (thus 
the text of the editions is designated), yet contains very bad omissions 
and errors, which prove that the same causes which made the text 
of the editions appear in such deformed and neglected shape, had 
already been at work when this MS., and perhaps its prototype also, 
was written. On the whole I take it for granted that the text of O 
has been printed with all possible accuracy ; and indeed, the beau- 
tiful and clear writing of the MS., of one page of which a photo- 
graphic facsimile is reproduced, puts no difficulties in the way of 
a correct reprint. Nevertheless, it must be assumed that some of the 
errors are not those of the MS., but owe their existence to the 
printer and the proof reader. In the following lst, and also in 
my further remarks, I shall quote the page and line of the book. 
P. 2.1.28 "ΣΙ στ. NTI. 3.28 DANN τὶ ΠΣ ΓΝ, 8. 31 DP x. IN|. 
4. ς dele nn. 4.15 5pr.55. 4, 27 “N72 τ᾿ “NTI (ed. 153). 
5. τὸ Monn τ. AdmNa. 5. 23 NOW. ΝΟ ow; wordy. wd. δ, 30 
oy x dy. 7.7 pap miponny r. mpbmny pap. 8, 26 Π'3)ΠῚ τ. JNM. 
12.9 5a x.92595; ΔΟΔῚ τ. adad. 19. 25 ‘nt NTT. ‘BND NPT (ed. 
ἜΠΩΡῚ); in the same manner 18. 12 INN NT xr. YNN NP. 12. 25 
mond yr.no (vid.1. 28). 18.1 7d x. Woy (MY). 18. 7 nA τ. 
ony ‘sono. 14.1 Nox x. NOON. 14. 3 dele 1 pom ἢ 17. 26 
bax. 55. 18, 26 MOD OND σ᾿ ΠΝ. 90, 8 YO τ. MOND. 
22, 4nannd vr. Ν πο, 23.2, 3 yr. 3 γγ. 23.27 dele pny 7 wn. 
24.9 vax Sy twice, τ. YIN. 26. 7 AVIAN τ᾿ PINN. 

Of the gaps in O, such have to be mentioned first as are caused 
by a sentence ending with the same word with which the following 
ends (Homoeoteleuton). Thus 9. 7 after Ww a whole passage ending 
ἼΩΝ is missing. Also 12. 11 after DIN? ἽΠ δ a whole piece, 
ending with the same words. Similar, smaller or larger, gaps are 
to be noticed: 12.15 after WON FAN; 14.6 after DF b5; 14. 15 
after nynnd ; 20. 9 after 10399; 22. τὸ after V3PN; 24. 17 after 
myonn7 by. Other gaps, caused by the omission of a whole passage, 
are: 1.15 before "NID; 24. 24 before J UDS'N; 25. 9 before NIN: 
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On 23. 11, before YOY NN, a piece also commencing YOY NN is omitted 
(14 lines in ed.). Of the omission of single words, spoiling the 
sense, may be mentioned: 2.19 xd omitted before NN; 2. 24 after 
bord insert m3; 4.8 after ΟΥἽΣ [7D insert ΟΥῚΣ jM2 12; 20. 9 after 
172") insert 1DI0 ND. 

Much more numerous, however, than the omissions in O are those 
of the editions which can now be corrected from O. Here also the 
gaps are for the most part occasioned by the besetting evil of MSS., 
the Homoeoteleuton. In the following I give the smaller and greater 
passages from O which are wanting in the editions: 1. 22 sq. (vid. 
in reference to this passage Kohut’s Aruch, III, 77b); 3. 24 sq. 
(AYTIIT...°N)); 6.7 sq. (MVD... NBD II WN); 8. 22 sq. (6.6 NTT 
MMS); 9. 29-31; 12.389. (702... °8); 14. 31-15.1 (0... SNM 
55) 39); 17. 3 sq. (MWIDNT... PAW nd) ; 19. 25-30 (several pieces) ; 
22. 16-22 (several pieces); 23. 11 sq. (MB... MY); 27. 20 8q. 
(several pieces); 23. 31-24.2; 24. 29-31; 25. 15-26. 1. 

A few examples will show how O can serve to correct errors in 
the editions: 2.25 1°) more correct than 2 ΠῚ in the editions. 
2.27 ὋΡ "5 (=p), in ed. pa. 3. 16 nyw 5a, ed. m»wy 53. 3. 23 
NOON IND, ed. PND NIM. 8. 29 ppdwaa, ed. pow (r. poy s2; 
in the parallel passage, Horajoth, 11 b 3A spl ὉΠ, but cod. Munich 
reads there pow 13): 

The editors have noticed in their clear introduction some of the 
idiomatical peculiarities in O, and observed that some forms and 
particles display the idiomatical characteristics of the Palestinian 
Talmud. I shall complement the editors’ observation with some 
remarks of a general nature. O exhibits an endeavour to Hebraize. 
Thus: 2. το we find som for NM); 6.2 δ ΡΟ by instead of ΡΟΝ ; 
6.9 ΠΣ for NMWYIT; 2. 22 PINS jaw for ΠΝ. Compound 
particles are preferentially dissolved into their parts. For m> we 
find MN ND in 12. 10; 12.29; 18.9. NON ND for NDP in 6.15; 
25. 20. Ni MS for WPS in 138. 24, 25, 28, 29. 5 NID for bsp in 
12. 5. For 78°2 we find once (16. 21) T¥PN2 (= Ἰν APND in Pal. 
Talmud). The enclitic particle NP is severed from the verb; ‘INN NP 
(ed. INP), MY NXP (ed. ΠΡ). Thus we find the particle of com- 
parison ‘2 separated, ΠΌΤ 5 (12. 6) for ΠΌΤ; OF 5 (13. 26) for 
B33; Mat 3 (18. 18) for Mata. By means of such a severance we 
learn the important, and probably correct, etymology of a well- 
known particle, namely, of the particle ἼΞΡ. Levy, I, 472%, says 
that the word is a compound of “Π (= NN) and Ἴ3ρ. In O we find 
72> consistently written 72) Oxi (2. 1,25; 7.2; 17.4). This 
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reading is in complete accord with the meaning of son “since 
it is thus,” “since that is the case,” and this etymology explains 
the meaning much better than Levy’s derivation. Besides, it explains 
also the —— under the 7; the — of NIN remained behind after 
the Ὁ and δὲ had been elided. This derivation throws also a new 
hght upon a reading which, according to Rabbinowicz (Dikduke 
Soferim, VI, 1) is consistently given in a certain MS., namely 
32; this is not 305 Ni but another contraction of 9 Sein. 
For ‘7% O writes DYT"D (18. 22), and that this is the original word 
is shown by the circumstance that in another passage of Keritot 
(Sb) ed. have also OY (vid. Liebermann, Das Pronomen und das 
Adverbium des babylonisch-talmudischen Dialektes, Berlin, 1895, p. 30). 

Of grammatical peculiarities it may be noticed that O has often 
5 for > in the third person imperfect; the latter form being more 
usual in the Babylonian Talmud: N°) 2.16; 21N3") 2.17; YI 5. 20; 
y's 12.17. In 5. 28 there is ‘73 instead of NM (an the parallel 
passage, Horajoth, 12 a, the Munich MS. has also ‘7)). 

The spelling of the plural form in °. with double yod is also 
remarkable, thus "NP 2. τι. The double yod denotes its pronuncia- 
tion as a consonant; this spelling seems, therefore, to prove that the 
pronunciation was not "----, but '—. But we also find “NP for ‘NP, 
6. 23, 7. 18, and in that case the sounding of the ° as a consonant 
is out of the question (NX? = O'NP). But it is possible that in both 
words the δὲ is quiescent, and that they ought to be read “81? and 
NP. Another orthographical peculiarity of this manuscript is that 
the status emphaticus is always written with 7 instead of δὲ : iV 
(192), ἜΣ (1. 7, 20). The seriptio plena of the δὲ is unusually 
frequent in O, and this has already been noticed in the editors’ intro- 
duction. On the other hand, the as mater lectionis is often absent 
in passages where ed. have it, e.g. 3. 12 V70N) for VIN). 

The text of O also serves to enrich the Talmudical lexicography 
with some interesting data. In 5.29 sq. we find several times the 
word }133)37, also {13313 , for {1337 in the editions; ‘your teacher; ” 
137 with pronominal suffixes was, except in the Targum, hitherto 
known only as apphed to God, in the expression ndvy Sw yna9. 
Dip), as a name of the Deity, always used with the article Dipon, 
is found 20. 21 and 21.7 without the article. But 3. 24 D'PMn occurs, 
where the editions read 72 WITpn. 2. 26 *Y¥"D3 (ed. Y¥ONI), other- 
wise always NYS") (Levy, III, 212b). 6.2 we read NIDW for ΝΡ 
of the editions; the Munich MS. has in the parallel passage, 
Horajoth, 12a, also NJDW. Both are names of a species of small 
fishes. ὦ, 25 ΝΟΣ is read for xdyain, both pronunciations are 
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attested. 4. 26 for YMAN OD NODD we read ’N oN ΝΟΥ. 
The phrase does not occur elsewhere in that form; in Horajoth, 11 b 
we find also “8 DPD ΝΟ. δ. 30 Ywyna odwr for pwyna nbw. 
The Biblical passage, Isa. xlii. 19 (n>viD3) seems to have exercised 
some influence. 13.26 mopnw, Hiphil for ndprnv, Piel. Levy, IV, 
307, does not mention the Hiphil form of nop. 6. Avs mi2on nowy 
for “Ὁ ΠΟ). The Kal of WD is only in Aramaic used intran- 
sitively (to be prolonged), vid. the instance ini) wD in 
Levy, Ill, 276a. 8.4 yon (Piel) for son (Kal). The common phrase 
NnYT NpOD is abbreviated from NNYIN Npod (=nyin by aby), 
vid. Levy, III, 536b. In O we find once (1. 20) the complete reading, 
everywhere else (e.g. 1. 26; 2. 2) the abbreviated form. 

There are a few noteworthy variations in the names of the 
authorities. The Tannaite "Nw ΟΦ “Ἢ is in the Mishna (IV, 3), and 
the Talmudic sentences that refer to it, always called WW oxy “a. 
This reading is found in the Jerusal. Talmud (Sabbath, 12 ο), and in 
the text of the Palestinian Mishna, edited by Lowe (The Mishna..., 
p. 181 8), Pw Sxyow “1. In all other passages, even of that 
Mishna Text, we read ΠΟ A. It is nevertheless probable, 
that here, as in so many other cases, Sxynun has erroneously been 
put instead of fyny. NY, which name is only in the Palestinian 
Talmud written NVyt 4, is found here in that complete form, 22. 8. 
12.2 IN 13 “VN 21 for PAN 3 ἽΝ 2. 23.25 NIN I NNN A 
correctly for NIN 72 NW. 5.15 ΝΠ 2 for RBH 3. 9,4 
DY 30 for ΝΗ. 1.5 930 for NT. 20.2 pm “Ἢ “NS ODN Ἢ ἼΩΝ 
for NIN “Ἢ ἼΩΝ ON “1 WON. ~The name Simon Ὁ. Lakish is almost 
everywhere written in full unpd 13 pynw “, and only rarely in the 
abbreviated form und wn, usually adopted by the editions. We 
may add here that the abbreviation YW points to the form ¥ “ 

= pnw 555). 

In the preceding remarks, I have considered only a comparatively 
small portion of the various readings of O. It may be assumed that 
a considerable part of such readings are more in accordance with the 
original text than those adopted in the editions. This is particularly 
true in respect to the phraseology of the Talmudical discussion, 
which has a more archaic colour in the old MS. than in the 
printed copies. Thus, for instance, 1. 25 j70 Π2 ὖ NPDI NIN 12 
ὃ NPD] NP seems to be more original than the corresponding 
passage in the editions: NPBJ ONAD ΡΞ. KIND NM. Or 5.7 NNT 
NNN 70 Nw NIWWD N'NNT) NNN DY OY seems more original 
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than the corresponding ΠΣ Φ ΓΦ NNN OW OW NNN. But 
enough has been said about the variae lectiones to recognize the 
characteristics of O. I only add a few remarks about its out- 
ward appearance. The editors point out that the Mishna text 
of the whole chapter precedes the Talmud text, as it always 
does in the Palestinian Talmud. The sections in the Talmud 
text are in several cases separated from each other by the heading 
‘DD (=NPd'D). (8.6; 6.5; 14. 26, 28; 8. 18, 20; 20.17.) It is the 
same mode of dividing sections as that adopted by Tobia b. Eliezer 
in his Lekach Tob. It is equivalent with the term ὄν, which, without 
further indications, is used by Arabic authors in the division of their 
chapters. The editors believe that in four places accents can be 
recognized (Introduction, p. 5, note 4). I must confess that I have 
a difficulty in recognizing accents in these signs, occurring as they 
do in this single case. If such a thing were possible at all, it would 
be in one passage (12. 9), where we find the interrogative nd) (‘Cis it 
not so?’’) supplied with a sign (two strokes under the word), which 
is assumed to draw the reader’s attention to the syntactic meaning 
and the interrogative accentuation of the word. The sign under 
nynnd (14. 17) might have some such meaning. But when in the 
phrase M7) ANN) ‘ip (6. 7) the second word has the same sign 
(this time over the word), or when in ΟΠ xd the word xd 
is dotted on the top, I cannot possibly see what meaning such 
accents can have. The reason why in these cases a sign has been 
put must remain undecided. On the other hand, we have a very 
remarkable instance of the accentuation of a Talmudical text in 
two fragments of the Palestinian Talmud, consisting of only two 
pages (Berachot, 4b and 6b). The first part of these fragments is 
for the most part suppled with accents, which had to serve as aids 
towards the correct reading and accentuation of the text, and corre- 
sponds with our punctuation. They are the same accents that 
are made use of in an old MS. in the Vatican of the Taimudical 
treatise Berachot (Rabbinowicz, Dikduke Soferim, XI, 19: Mma 
NNMINN) [OP APT ΝΒ). As an instance of this curiosity I quote the 
following passage (27. 24 sq.): sin5 Adpn x mona 72 Seiow AS 
mon oO Ρ mm TS AND ww DNd. OM I, ‘The accent 
over JON) and sy corresponds with our colon, that over 17 to our 
note of exclamation, the one under DN to our full stop. The sign 
over 3119 (to which xb belongs) is a comma or semicolon. 

The learned editors have supplied a valuable contribution to the 
critique of the text of the Talmud. The present specimen, not less 
than collections of variae lectiones made by the late Rabbinowicz, 
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shows how infinitely difficult, or rather how absolutely impossible, 
it is to establish a critically correct text of the Talmud, and to gain 
even a partially correct reading from the many various readings. 
The gentlemen who are preparing the new critical edition of the 
Talmud that has been recently announced are, therefore, right when 
they confine themselves to procuring a comparatively correct text 
such as is offered by the Munich MS. and the Lditio princeps. 
Of course, such variae lectiones would, above all, have to be given 
as are found in the more ancient Talmudical documents. Of these 
latter, the MS., edited in such beautiful form by Mr. Schechter 
and Mr. Singer, deserves particular notice. Their festive gift 
came post festem, but it is none the less welcome, not only to 
the scholar to whom it was offered, but to all who have the study 
of Talmudics at heart. 
W. BACHER. 


PHILONEAN LITERATURE. 


Beitriige zur Geschichte der Griechischen Philosophie und Religion, von 
PAUL WENDLAND ἃ. OTTo KERN, Berlin, 1895. 


Die Therapeuten, von PAUL WENDLAND, Leipzig, 1896 (besonderer 
Abdruck aus dem 225, Supplementband der Jahrbiicher fiir 
Classische Philologie). 


Die Philonischen Citaten im Clemens v. Alexandria (besonderer Abdruck 
u. 5. w.), von PAUL WENDLAND, 1896. 


I HAVE joined these three works because they all three deal with 
the same range of subjects. In the first Dr. Wendland deals with the 
form of moral discourse known as the Diatribé, with special reference 
to the Vita Contemplativa and the essay Quod omnis probus liber of 
Philo. He shows how this form of literature culminated in the first 
century A.D., and how these two essays of Philo exemplify it. The 
aim of such essays was to sketch out a life according to nature after 
the Stoic-Cynical conception of it, and to contrast its simple nobility 
with the life of luxury and indolence. 

Incidentally Dr. Wendland shows that these two works could only 
have been produced in the first decades of the first century and at no 
later epoch. 

The second of the three works is a substantive and important con- 
tribution to the controversy respecting the authorship and date of 
the description of the Therapeutae. In seven chapters overflowing 
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with learning and full of acumen, Dr. Wendland deals with the direct 
and indirect transmission of the book, with its place among Philo’s 
works and in Jewish literature, with its language and style, with the 
Philonean elements in the picture of the Therapeutae, with the origin 
of the sect; and lastly, he refutes the view that they were Christians. 
The bulk of these chapters, seventy-five pages of close print, was 
written before my own edition of Philo’s work appeared, and is 
therefore independent. It is all the more satisfactory to me that 
Dr. Wendland arrives at substantially the same conclusions respecting 
its authenticity as myself. 

As to the tradition of the text, Dr. Wendland only differs from me 
in that he assigns to the Old Latin version an independence of the 
Greek MSS. and of the Armenian version, whereas I had regarded 
it as flowing from the common archetype of the Greek MSS. I am 
not sure he is not right. Such independence would consort with the 
great antiquity of the Latinity which seems to belong to the second 
century. It would also help to set back the focus of tradition at 
which the different texts converge. Dr. Wendland agrees with me 
that this meeting-point must have been long anterior to Eusebius, 
and his account of the Philonean tradition in Clement clinches this 
point. For he shows that Clement had a text of Philo (including 
the Vita Contemplativa) independent of all other known texts. The 
meeting-point of these early divergencies must le far back in the 
second century. 

Dr. Wendland finally dissipates Lucius’ theory that the book was 
written as late as 300 A.D. in defence of Christian Monachism, by 
producing from Clement two distinct citations of it, and from Origen 
and Lactantius two more. 

In his second chapter Dr. Wendland gives a most valuable account 
of the matter of the Jewish apologies for monotheism, which after- 
wards became the basis of Christian Apologies; and he shows that, 
instead of the Vita Contemplativa being imitated from Christian 
Apologies, the debt lies the other way. He agrees with me that 
the book formed part of a defence of the Jews, to which Philo’s second 
account of the Kssenes, preserved only by Eusebius, also belonged. 
The entire work may well have formed the lost Ὑποθετικά. But 
I cannot agree with him and with Schiirer in supposing that the title 
Περὶ ἀρετῶν τὸ 0’ which heads the Vita Contemplativa in the best 
codices is the error of a scribe familiar with the title Περὶ γ΄ ἀρετῶν, 
which in the Codex Seldenianus and some others heads the three 
allied treatises Περὶ ἀνδρείας, φιλανθρωπίας, and μετανοίας. What has 
a fourth book about virtues to do with a book about three virtues ? 
Moreover, how are we to explain the circumstance that in the best 
codex the Legatio ad Gaium bears the title Περὶ ἀρετῶν τὸ a and 
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immediately precedes the Vita Contemplativa. I would not claim 
that my explanation of these supplementary titles is the true one, 
but it seems to agree better than Schiirer’s with probability, with the 
confessedly fragmentary state of the Legatio, and with Josephus’ 
statement that Philo appeared before Gaius with a written defence of 
the Jews in his pocket, which he began to read out, only the emperor 
silenced him. 

In his third chapter Dr. Wendland enters on a still more minute 
examination of the language and idiom of the Vita Contemplativa than 
I attempted. Several usages which I regarded as ἅπαξ λεγόμενα 
peculiar to the book, he parallels from Philo. He shows that in 
its use of ἀτίθασος, θεμέλιος for θεμέλιον, ἀνάπλεων before vowels, σκότους 
as genitive, and σκότῳ as dative, δυοῖν, ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα, ἔτερα ἄττα, &e., the 
Vita Contemplativa is true to Philo’s general usage. In such minute 
points as the use of prepositions it is also characteristically Philonean. 
It uses ἀνὰ κράτος, not κατὰ κράτος, ἄχρι and ἄνευ after consonants, 
and μέχρι and δίχα after vowels; ἐπί, μετά, σύν, ἅμα, παρά, ἐν, περί, ἐξ, 
ἔξω, are all used as Philo alone used them. In these and many similar 
points the Vita Contemplativa proclaims its Philonean authorship, 
and they are just those minute indicia of style and Grecity which 
in the ancient world, when the language was still living, would have 
escaped the notice of any imitator. ‘‘Ich habe nachgewiesen,” says 
Dr. Wendland, “dass der Verfasser der V. C. in der Formbildung 
sowohl die feinen Atticismen als auch die spiiteren aus der lebenden 
Sprache geschépften Formen mit Philo gemeinsam hat; dass 
er in der Auswahl alltiglicher Worte und Wendungen, wo der 
einzige Reichtum der griechischen Sprache der subjectiven Willkiir 
und dem Geschmacke den weitesten Spielraum gewihrt, sowohl 
in dem, was er meidet, als auch in dem, was er bevorzugt, mit Philo 
ubereinstimmt ; dass er in der verschiedenen Anwendung synonymer 
Prapositionen, in der hier waltenden Riicksicht auf Wohlklang und 
Meidung des Hiates, den philonischen Gesetzen sich unterwirft oder, 
besser gesagt, sie unwillktirlich und unbewusst anwendet; dass er 
selbst ein sprachliches Missverstandniss Philo’s teilt.’’ The last words 
refer to Philo’s use of ἀνορθιάζειν τὰ ὦτα, “to prick up the ears.” 
ὀρθιάζειν means properly to “sing out” or “raise a boating song 
or shout.” Philo confounds it, however, with ὀρθόω, and so couples 
ὦτα with it. Now this erroneous usage often occurs in Philo, but 
in no other Greek writer. Yet the writer of the Vita Contemplativa 
employs it. Would a forger have copied even a mistake of the 
writer he mimicked ? 

In his fourth chapter Dr. Wendland summarises Philo’s picture 
of the Therapeutae, and tries to distinguish between what of it 
is objective and what is Philonean colouring. Here he is, I believe, 
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too much dominated by the belief that Philo’s ways of envisaging 
the Mosaic law and life in general, were almost entirely confined 
to himself, and not shared by him with any considerable number 
of his countrymen. Without affirming the genuineness of the frag- 
ments of Aristobulus, I yet think that in this matter Dr. Wendland 
is in error; Philo so frequently refers to schools of interpreters 
adverse or favourable to his own ways of thinking that I cannot | 
believe him to have been an isolated writer or thinker. His very 
predominance, not only in his own community, but among Palestinian 
Jews, negatives such a view; and so do his allusions to the θεσπέσιοι 
ἄνδρες from whom he had learned how to allegorize the law. 

The wide diffusion within a few decades among the Christians 
of Logos-beliefs closely akin to Philo’s, yet not to be directly derived 
from him, is another proof that his was no isolated position, but 
that he was one of a large school, which may have had pupils in 
every one of the large Jewish communities all round the Mediter- 
ranean. Ido not therefore agree with Dr. Wendland’s attempts to 
explain away the statement of the Vita Contemplativa that these 
Therapeutae were to be found all over the world, but had their 
headquarters at Alexandria. 

Dr. Wendland (chap. v) propounds the view that the Therapeutae 
were scribes and students of Jewish law, of the Thorah, who left 
their homes and families in order to consecrate themselves to their 
work. Is it not possible that they occupied themselves rather with 
the work of copying and interpreting the LXX than with the study 
of the Hebrew original? That they were mainly a Greek sect their 
use of words like μοναστήριον and σεμνεῖον proves. Clement of 
Alexandria styles Philo ‘‘the Pythagorean.” May not the Thera- 
peutae have been Pythagoreans to an equal extent, and have shared 
with Philo his cult of numbers and of their mysterious properties ? 

Dr. Wendland believes that they really held a high-feast every 
forty-ninth day, and that the banquet described is not merely the 
Pentecostal meal. But if they departed from Jewish practice so 
widely as to introduce a wholly new feast recurring every seven 
weeks, may they not have been fired, like Philo himself, with the 
ideals of the Greek Stoico-Cynical philosophy ? 

At the end of this chapter Dr. Wendland suggests that the Vita 
Contemplativa was written by Philo as a counterblast to Chairemon’s 
account of the Egyptian priests preserved by Porphyry. This is 
rather fanciful, in my opinion, nor do I think that the treatise 
was written so late as after 4o A.D., as this view would require 
it to be. If there be any real connexion beyond community of 
atmosphere, then I think Chairemon was influenced by Philo’s 
treatise, and not vice versa. 
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εἰ In his sixth chapter Dr. Wendland tears Lucius to shreds, and 
in his seventh enters a caveat against the assumption that we have 
so complete a knowledge of Jewish communities of the first century 
and of all the varieties of their religious life and developments 
as to say that this or that was impossible. 

Prof. Schtirer has already criticized this penetrating work of 
Dr. Wendland inthe Theol. Litt. Ztg. He is still not convinced that 
the Vita Contemplativa is a work of Philo’s; but he admits that 
Clement and Origen had it in their hands. He began by disbelieving 
its authenticity on the somewhat shallow grounds advanced by 
Lucius. My own work, and still more this of Dr. Wendland’s, have 
dissipated these grounds tenues in auras, and the premises on which 
Schiirer based his conclusion are gone all but a very meagre remnant. 
I sincerely hope that before long he will see good reason for sending 
his conclusion after the premises upon which it rested. 


F, C. CONYBEARE. 


“THE MESSIAH-IDEAL.” 


The Messiah-Ideal. Comparative Religions, Legislation, Doctrines, and 
Forms unfolding Ideal. 2 vols. By MAURICE FLUEGEL. (Balti- 
more, 1896.) 


THE author of this study of comparative religion is known to the 
readers of our QUARTERLY by the review which we devoted to the 
Spirit of the Biblical Legislation (J. Ο. R. VI, 580). The present work 
(in two volumes) was long planned by the author. He says, at the 
beginning of his introduction: “It was about ten years ago, at the 
University Library of Leipzig, Germany, that 1 conceived the idea of 
writing a series of treatises on the several religions and legislations 
of the foremost nations of history. I was then, for the first time, 
deeply engrossed by the study of the hoary Persian religion, with its 
sacred books and their leading idea, doctrines, and rites. I felt 
struck with the revelation of the great parallel lines and the affinity 
of the Zend-Avesta with the Bible, the Gospel, and the Koran. 
Gradually the far-reaching and cheering idea of the unity of religions 
dawned upon my horizon, like an illuminating flash of lightning in 
midnight darkness.’ The result was as the author felt “akin 
almost to Plato’s doctrine that our ideas are primordial and not 
acquired. Long ago that idea has been foreshadowed in my early 
biblical reading. It was that sacred legend then, from hoary times, 
that man had worshipped but Yahweh, that the Yahweh-cult had 
been firmly established during the Adamic era of civilization, and 
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that far later, strife, corruption, and war, natural and human catas- 
trophies, the ‘deluge of Noah, and the ambition of Nimrod,’ the 
Tower of Babel, and the violence of revolutions had disintegrated 
and scattered mankind, had brought about the differentiation of the 
race and the breaking up the Yahweh-cult into many hostile peoples 
and opposing creeds.” Following this idea, Mr. Fluegel, after speaking 
of “Religion and Ethics,” treats in detail “the religions, forms and 
seasons, Spring holidays and their evolution,” and follows this up with 
a chapter on ‘“‘The Messias-ideal, its origin, and Jesus aspirations.” 
Next comes a chapter on “ Biblical Parallels and Evolution,” in which 
a full analysis of the Messiah ideal is given as inferred from the 
Sermon on the Mount, with parallel passages from the Talmud and 
Midrashim. We regret that our author has not given dates to these 
latter parallels. This is a primary necessity if we are to compare 
religious ideas. Such are the contents of half of the author’s first 
volume. 

The second volume is more original and more attractive. It begins 
with a comparison of Jesus, Mohammed, Buddha, and Zoroaster. We 
read: “Zoroaster, no doubt, was a shining pattern of Eastern humanity. 
The Zend-Avesta contains many fine pearls of ethics and wisdom, but 
it can hold no comparison with the telling and salient Sermon on the 
Mount, the many fine ethical and social parables and the wise teach- 
ing of Nazareth available for human improvement .. .. Buddha was, 
no doubt, a great and good man, and perhaps as self-sacrificing as 
Jesus was. But, unfortunately, he was a sceptic, without God-ideal, 
nor any great ideal: he posited nothing, he denied and negated, and 
his doctrine was despair; his very goodness was from sheer despair, 
not from hope; and hence he miscarried. He abrogated the Hindoo 
mythology, and left but negation, cold and barren negation! But 
people need something positive to go by, some faith.” Next comes 
the work of Jesus, and the author puts Mohammed on the stage. He 
says: “Mohammed was a great man. He was essentially a good 
man too. But he had not the stamina to remain so always; nor was 
his goodness universal, cosmopolitan. He liberated his country, not 
the world. He was essentially an Arabian.” It is a pity that the 
author did not give a sketch of the theology of Zoroaster and Buddha, 
and that he has omitted to mention the views of the regretted 
M. Darmesteter on Zoroastrianism, for he regards the Zend literature 
as a basis of Christianity. After having explained the idea of the 
kingdom of heaven, Mr. Fluegel returns to Christ, and discusses his 
ultimate objects and claims. Then follows a chapter on the analysis 
of the Gospels, which may be considered the best part of the book. 
Next comes an analysis of the book of Acts, and the Pauline 
writings. The next chapter has for its object the “History of the 
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Messiah-ideal from the Bible, the Roman writers, the Rabbis, the 
Apocrypha, and Philo.” Next comes a chapter on the Messiah in 
the Syrian and the Roman epochs. These pages are full of informa- 
tion and are worth reading, although the matter is not quite new; 
we would specially draw attention to the passages on Rabbinic 
literature. Here the chronological arrangement of the documents is 
treated rather loosely, and there are many misprints in the Hebrew 
quotations. At the end the author gives passages in the two Talmuds 
which relate to Christ, and were expunged by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Of course they have no claim to be historical, and still 
less the late book, in bad Hebrew, which bears the title of yw modin 
“the story of Jesus,’ which was not written before the fourteenth 
century, in various recensions, and even in the Jewish-German dialect. 
The final chapter of Mr. Fluegel’s work treats of Mohammed, Islam, 
and Alkoran, a chapter which cannot claim originality, but the 
matter of it is well put together, though no recent authorities, such 
as Krimer, Sprenger, and Muir, are quoted. In a learned account of 
religions we should expect to find previous pioneers made use of. It 
seems that our author felt that there are considerable lacunae in his 
exposition of the various theological systems; for he promises to fill 
up the gaps at a later time, and concludes with the following words : 
“Circumstances allowing, we shall later consider some further trials 
at realizing the Messianic age, some more exemplars and versions of 
those highest aspirations and hopes of history. Continuing, we shall 
study the legislation of Zoroaster and the mystic doctrines of the 
Qabbalah, the bibles of ancient Parseeism and of later mysticism ; 
the Zend-Avesta and the Sohar.’ We hope that our author does 
not mean that this last book is of the third century, as the orthodox 
Rabbis in the middle ages held. If the Zohar was fabricated in the 
thirteenth century, as the critics declare, what use is there in com- 
paring it with Parseeism ? 

We miss again an index, which is a sine qua non in a book which 


treats of so many subjects. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


WIENER’S “ BIBLIOTHECA FRIEDLANDIANA.” 


nwy nbap. Bibliotheca Friedlandiana. Catalogus librorum impres- 
sorum hebraeorum in Museo Asiatico imperialis Academiae 
Scientiarum Petropolitanae asservatorum. Opera et Studio 
SAMUELIS WIENER. Fasc. I (δ), II (3). (Petropoli, 1893-1895.) 


A complete Hebrew Bibliography unfortunately still belongs to the 
things to be desired. The standard work of Steinschneider, the 
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father of this branch of literature, the Cutalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, describes completely the Hebrew books till 1732 only, and 
the book is, besides, on account of its mode of execution and high 
price, not accessible to all. The Thesaurus (Ὁ ΞΟΠ Wi) of Ben- 
jacob goes only as far as 1863, and cannot be called complete. 
(Steinschneider has for years been engaged in preparing a supple- 
ment to it.) The catalogues of Zedner (British Museum), Roest 
(Rosenthal’s collection in Amsterdam), Rabbinowicz (07738 δπν, 
Merzbacher’s Library in Munich), and Van Straalen (Supplement ἴο- 
Zedner) mention only such books as are contained in the libraries 
they describe. Nevertheless, these catalogues form an important 
contribution to a complete Hebrew Bibliography, and Wiener’s 
catalogue, mentioned above, is a valuable addition to them. The 
collection described by him contains about 26,000 volumes, including 
32 incunabulae (before 1500), and about 200 volumes printed before 
1540. It must be especially mentioned that this library possesses the 
copies of the books used by the Gaon Elia Wilna with his autograph 
marginal notes; e.g. the Mechilta, ed. Amsterdam, 1712. 

Wiener gives a full description in Hebrew of every book, and 
arranges his catalogue according to the names of the books, and not 
to those of the authors; a method which is the most practical in the 
case of Hebrew books. But he will surely not fail to give an index 
of the authors at the end of the work. In describing the books, he 
only reproduces, whenever possible, the words of the title-page, 
omitting all unnecessary phrases. He keeps to the following rubrics: 
name of the book, name of the author, frequently adding brief and 
valuable information about him, description of contents, place and 
year, size, character of type, number of sheets or pages. He also 
notes the names of the Rabbis who gave their approbations (M930), 
which forms an important contribution to the history of Jewish 
literature; it frequently enables us to fix the date of Rabbis, 
several of whom were great men who left no books behind, and are 
only known from their approbations. Of particular importance are 
the approbations by the Synods of the four districts in Poland 
(Mss “ΤΊ 4p). Wiener occasionally gives information about the 
history of the Jews in Poland from rare books (vide Nos. 59, 291, 411, 
627, 1178, 1230, 1276, 1291, 1761, 1772), and he also notes which books 
are mentioned in the catalogues of Steinschneider, Zedner, Roest, 
and Van Straalen. 

It is only after using the book for several years that a complete 
judgment about Wiener’s work becomes possible. But it takes only 
a short time to convince the reader that the author executed his task 
with great conscientiousness and a complete knowledge of his subject, 
and it is to be wished that he were enabled to compose a complete 
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Hebrew Bibliography. I would make, however, the following remarks. 
In the titles of books the introductory words like 15D, ΣΡ, ΠΌΣΟ, 
ἽΝ, are not taken notice of. But such words are frequently an 
essential part of the title ; thus, for instance, NYINNT WN, by Joseph 
Jabez (No. 584; Steinschneider and Benjacob under 4), arts: nda 
Sn} (No. 669), &c. As to books with such titlesas WN, NI, ΝΣ 
(Nos. 1151-91), it is also difficult to find one’s way among them. The 
well-known commentary to the Turim, by Joshua Falk, 73, ought 
to have been recorded under the title of NWD) AW, by which 
name it is generally known, and not under its secondary title of 
Seay ma (No. 1308). On the other hand, I do not know why 
the book, non nad prow ΠΝ, by Levi Pollak, is registered under 2 
(No. 1315), and not under ἢ. Of the translated books, especially 
those from the Arabic, the name of the author and the translator 
ought to have been given whenever possible. It was done e.g. in 
No. 187 (D107 NN), No. 721 (MIT MONT, where it ought to 
have been mentioned that the Arabic original was edited by Landauer, 
Leiden, 1880), but it was not done in No. 172 (Mya nN, v. Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebersetz., p. 860), No. 703 (377 7ON7, on the 
title of the lost Arabic original, see Bacher, 7. D. M. G., 1892, 541), so 
that the reader does not know that the books in question are only 
translations. The titles of such books as were not published by 
themselves, but appeared as commentaries or additions to other 
works, ought to have been briefly mentioned, it is done e.g. in the 
case of OND NPI, AWD AYD NM, &e., but not in the case of so 
popular a work as 4D) ΓΔ by Joseph Karo. 

As to the authors, it may be observed that the work ‘17 ΓΝ 
MTYD (No. 563) may after all have perhaps been written by the Gaon 
Saadiah, v. Harkavy, 3p, p. 46. About the author of JAYANT ANF 
v. also Jellinek, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der Kabala, i. 40, and B. Bern- 
stein in Berliner’s Magazin, 1891, 34. The translator of MID AN 
(No. 824) was Mendel Levin or Mendel Satanow.—The Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, by Obadiah Sforno (No. 1168), was not called 7 18, 
v. Finkel, R. Obadja Sforno als Exeget, p.19,note1. The commentary 
on the Mishnah, O7938 n373 (No. 155), is not of Ibn Ezra, v. Reifmann 
in PIN, 1: 44. 

No description is given of the contents of the books Nos. 281, 522, 
704, 812, 1018, and 1508. In the case of magazines and collections, 
Wiener enumerates the most important articles, but this is omitted 
in Nos. 1419, 1422, and 1546. In the case of several editions of 
a work, Wiener records only those that are possessed in the library 
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he describes, but several times he adds in brackets also those editions 
that are not in that library. In the case of ody nna he gives 
a complete list of all (sixty-four) editions. But, at any rate, at least 
the editio princeps ought to have been given in all cases; it also ought 
to have been said which books were contained in others; this has 
only been partially done (v. Nos. 53, 162, 193, 204, 217, 506, and 642). 
Thus, for instance, in the case of 2 Δ) ΠΝ (No. 216), the editions 
in ὉΠ)", and in Neubauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles ought to have 
been referred to. L. Gordon’s 53°) 3)7 Nan’ is also printed in the 
complete edition of that author’s poems (x5) sw 55). The com- 
mentary on Job, DSWD ANN, by Simeon Duran (No. 350, the book has 
211 pages, not 112), is contained also in the edition of the Bible, 
mw nonp (Amsterdam, 1724-27). Of D’77 NYN\N (vy. supra) the 
editions of Fiirst in his Concordantia, and of Derenbourg in Manuel 
du Lecteur, ought to have been mentioned. Several alleged editions 
are merely title editions ; Wiener observes this only twice (Nos. 988 
and 1317), but omits doing so in innumerable cases, e.g. Nos. 274-76, 
309-11, 491-02, 1367-68, 1469-70, &c. 

In conclusion we make the following remarks. The first volume of 
the novel D330) NINN appeared first under the title of 1D yw 
(Warsaw, 1863). The {8 NINN by Simcha Ὁ. Joshua (No. 268) is for 
the greatest part plagiarized from the Karaitic traveller in Palestine, 
Samuel b. David (v. Lunez, ndwr, IV, 147-152), and it is altogether 
questionable whether the former ever was in Palestine (cf. Harkavy, 
ib. 45). On 7p2 nyd ἫΝ and ry nyd ἫΝ (Nos. 490, 491) v. Stein- 
schneider in Griitz’s Monatsschrift, 1885, 527. The DWN NINi& 
by Jehuda b. Salomo Cohen of Toledo (No. 557 is a portion of his 
unpublished encyclopedia 23NN W170, v. Steinschneider, in Briill’s 
Centralanzeiger, I, 109. The MS. of the second part of the DN NiNIs 
by Aron Cohen (No. 918), described by Luzzatto, is now in the 
Montefiore College in Ramsgate, but it 15 defective. Another copy 
is in the possession of Baron Gunzburg (v. Gross, Monatsschrift, 1869, 
431 sqq.). A third exists in the library of the Synagogue in Warsaw. 
No more are known. On onan TWN v. Simonsen, in Jubilee book in 
honour of Steinschneider, p. 166. Hla Levita’s German translation 
of the Italian novel of Buovo d’Artona (712 823) appeared first in 
1508, v. Bacher in Eysch und Gruber, II, vol. 43, p. 301.—Meiri, 
Nos. 1263-70, wrote Decisions and Chidushim, v. moan oO 5. v., and 
Hist. Littér. de la France, XXVII, 532sqq. On NWT ΓΝ (No. 1486) v. 
Simonsen, ib. 167. Wiener, in his references on the writings con- 
tained in the ΠΡ ΠΕΣ (No. 1666), follows Rabbinowicz’s view 
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(DMDID PPT, Berachot, Preface, p. 80); the same was done by 
Jellmek and Halberstam; on the other hand, cf. Zomber in 
Berliner’s Magazin, 1878, pp. 26-34. 

These observations do not detract in any way from the value of 
the excellent work; it is to be hoped that the work may proceed 
- somewhat more rapidly. It is said in the Preface to Fase. II, that the 
half of Fasc. III is already printed (two sheets are already in my 
hands), and that Fase. IV (7, 1, 1) is ready for the press. We 
look forward with pleasure to their speedy appearance. 


SAMUEL PozZNANSKI. 


“TREASURES OF JERUSALEM.” 


odun 421, edited from MSS., with Notes and Introductions, by 
SOLOMON AARON WERTHEIMER of Jerusalem. Part I, 10 pp. 
Introduction and 48 pp. Text, 8vo. (Jerusalem, 1896.) 


THIs collection contains:—(1) Responsa of Hai Gaon and other 
anonymous Geonim. (2) Π΄ Ὁ mi25n. Decisions on the Scroll of the 
Law, by Jacob Tam. (3) Responsa by Abraham ben Nathan ha-Jarchi. 
(4) Letter of Jonathan of Lunel to Maimuni. (5) Maimuni’s answer. 
(6) DMS noo. A Purim in Egypt. (7) An event in Narbonne in the 
year 1236. (8), (9), and (10) Poems by Abraham Ibn Ezra, Jehudah 
ha-Levi, Zedaka Kalai, and Abraham Ziphrani. 

The editor observes in his Introduction, p. 4, about No. 2, that the 
MS. was taken from two books. I add that the piece given here, 
from p.io to p. 19, line 24, is already printed in Machsor Vitry, 
p-651sqq. But the readings occasionally vary, e.g. p. 14, 1.24 in the 
present edition : ΝΠ instead of ΝΟΌΣ in Machsor Vitry, p. 654. 
The passage from p. 18, 1. 25, to p. 19, 1. 13, does not occur in Machsor 
Vitry, and seemed therefore to have been taken from the second 
book. 

The ‘3 “Ὁ, mentioned by the editor in the Introduction, p. 5, was 
already printed in Paris in 1866 with an instructive introduction by 
the late Senior Sachs, and again in Machsor Vitry, p. 374 866. 

No. 4 has its origin in a “Genusa” in Egypt and was hitherto 
unknown, and we must be thankful to the editor for communicating 
it. But he is mistaken when he asserts, in the Introduction, p. 9, note, 
that Jonathan also belonged to those who applied to Adret in favour 
of Maimonides (ΠΝ NMI, 103), and that there ‘‘ Jonathan ” should 
be read instead of ‘‘Nathan,” for Jonathan lived a hundred years 
earlier. 

VOL, IX. M 
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No. 6 is edited from the copy of a MS. which the editor had 
formerly sold in Oxford. This fact is not mentioned by him, and he 
was justly taken to task for this in the preceding volume of this 
REVIEW, p. 560, by my friend, Dr. Neubauer. The latter also 
carefully edited the mdi, on p. 544 sqq., from this MS., and also 
from another, with the addition of many valuable remarks and 
inquiries. I read a ‘‘printer’s proof” of this some months before 
the present edition appeared, as Dr. Neubauer had been so kind as to 
send it me. A fragment of this mba was, as Dr. Neubauer mentions 
in his excellent article, already printed by Harkavy from a St. Peters- 
burg MS. in DW DI DWN, No. 2, p. 345, but much is missing 
there, at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end; besides, one 
piece has been transposed there, and got into the wrong place; 
namely p. 5, I. 6, mbw rw wow 755, which belongs to p. 4, 1. 5, 
‘sy aby aN. 

No.7 of the present colleetion was also edited before by Dr. Neubauer 
in his Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 11,251. The assertion of the editor 
that this MS. was Jonathan’s being erroneous, everything he says 
about Jonathan in his Introduction must be corrected. Cf. Neubauer, 
in this REVIEW, l.c., p. 560; and Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXXII, 130. Since the character of writing of this piece is identical 
with that of p. 33, “letter of Jonathan,” it is impossible for this to 
be an autograph letter as the editor erroneously avers in the Intro- 
duction, p. 7. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra’s poem ΠΣ Π NN (p. 45) was also quoted by 
Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, Ὁ. 212, and Jehudah ha-Levi’s poem nod 
niS¥ is already printed in the Roman Machsor. Cf. Landshutt, 
Onomast., p. 73, and Zunz, p. 413. Zedaka Kalai (p. 46) is not men- 
tioned by Zunz, who mentions, however, Joseph Kalai (p. 339), 
nor is Abraham Ziphrani named by Zunz. But in my eatalogue 
ποῦν nbap, No. 359, some of his poems occur, pp. 81 and 83; in the 
latter place ΞΡ ‘IAS ONAN, but not the one given here. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Wertheimer may be enabled by a quick 
sale of this first part to follow it up by a second. 


S. J. HALBERSTAM, 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Dr. A. HARKAVY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


I THINK Iam right in drawing attention to the publications of my 
learned friend Dr. Harkavy, which he is kind enough to send to me 
regularly. This is a privilege which I highly esteem, since many of 
them are out of reach of those who are busied with Jewish literature 
and history. Many of the readers of this QUARTERLY will be thankful 
even for the short notices which I can give here. ἡ 

1. In the first rank I put his edition of the poetical pieces of Judah 
Halevi (ed. ΘΝ ΣΝ), which has reached the second volume (Warsaw, 
1895), with Luzzatto’s notes and hisown. A very handy edition indeed, 
which he will no doubt enrich with poetical pieces still in manuscript. 

2. Additions and corrections concerning the Karaites, and additions 
to Graetz’s History, 3rd edition. Indeed, it was high time to rewrite 
this part according to the new MSS. in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg. My lamented friend, Prof. Graetz, had no oppor- 
tunity to do so himself after the St. Petersburg MSS. became known. 
These valuable additions are written in German. 

= Sena ninsan ΠΡΟ, on the sects in Judaism, in Hebrew, 
written originally in Russian (see J. Q. R. VII, 687), (Warsaw, 1895). 

4. Notes, called DIY" DA ὉΠ. (a) No. 5. On Russian Settle- 
ments in the Holy Land, according to documents in the province of 
Lithuania, and the towns of Selz and Mistezki, in the seventeenth 
century, followed by those of the eighteenth century. This is followed 
(a) by the prospectus of a Hebrew weekly (1864); (8) by a correspon- 
dence of Dr. Mandelstam with the famous Firkowitz; (y) Miscellanea, 
some extracts from MSS.; (8) additions and corrections to Benjakob’s 
bibliographical work, entitled OOSDN W1&, which may be welcome 
to Dr. Steinschneider for his nearly finished bibliographical work. 
(Ὁ) No. 6. A short description of Hebrew MSS. which Dr. Harkavy 
examined rather hastily in the East, when he was there in the year 
1886, viz. in Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Cairo, and Smyrna, of 
course in private libraries. No. 7 (1896). Additions to the Hebrew 
translation of Graetz’s History, vol. vi (in Hebrew, Part IV). These 
notes are of the highest importance, not only for the corrections, but 
for new documents, e.g. the fragments of a dictionary of Haya Gaon 
in Arabic, given here with a Hebrew translation. The same is the 

M 2 
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case with Ben Balaam’s commentaries on Biblical books in Arabic, 
of which Dr. Harkavy gives also a Hebrew translation. There are 
many additions and corrections in the Karaitic later works, additions 
to the bibliography of Abraham ben Ezra, and many other additions. 
This fasciculus is dedicated to the memory of Joseph Derenbourg in 
Paris, and of Joel Miiller in Berlin. I conclude with two essays in 
Russian. 

5. An extract from the Proceedings of the Society nbswn san 
(St. Petersburg, Dec. 27, 1894) on the printing of Hebrew books in 
Russia and Poland. In the latter half of the sixteenth century, the 
Polish Jews had their presses at Lublin and Cracow. A great blow was 
dealt by the rebellion of Bogdan Chmelnicki and the troubles of Little 
Russia in the seventeenth century. The many presses established 
towards the end of the last and the beginning of the present century 
tended to spread Hassidism. A lst of places with the date of the first 
book printed at each is given at the end of the essay, pp. 105-107. 
The first book printed was, at Lublin (Poland) in 1556, the Pentateuch. 

6. Extract from the Memoirs of the Imperial Archaeological Society 
of St. Petersburg, on the origins of Islam, in which Dr. Harkavy 
expresses a hope that the time is approaching when these sources 
will be thoroughly known. Sprenger has shown that at first Mo- 
hammed approximated more to Judaism and Christianity. This he 
afterwards repudiated as he became more successful. But in the 
Koran and other works connected with Islam, there are many correct 
references to the Bible. Some, however, are incorrect, and in many 
cases these have arisen from carelessness more than design. Dr. Har- 
kavy disagrees with Résch, in thinking that the passage to which 
Mohammed referred in the Old Testament as containing his name 
is to be found in Haggai, Daniel, or the Psalms. It is well known 
that the allusion is to the 17th chapter of Genesis (verse 20), where 
there is a prophecy about Ishmael—“TI will increase him greatly” 
(IND INDI). If we take the letters as numerals IND INO and 


TON are both equivalent to 92. 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH WILNA’S pdyp oa 


HERR SZIMON CHONES published in 1894 a posthumous study on 
Midrashim, by the R. Abraham son of the celebrated Gaon R. Elijah 
of Wilna, with the title of o>yD 37 in Hebrew (Warsaw). It is 
a posthumous work, for the author died the 25th day of the month of 
Kislew 568 (=1808 A.D.), thus it is a forerunner of a part of Zunz’s 
epoch-making work, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, historisch 
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entwickelt, which appeared for the first time in the year 1833. The 
editor, with good taste, dedicated it on the occasion of Zunz’s hun- 
dredth birthday. After recommendatory letters from various Rabbis, 
and a preface by the late author, we find the description of various 
minor Midrashim in alphabetical order, beginning with 33x “Ὁ, 
ending with ὩΣ ΟῚ D'NIN VID; of many of them we have only the 
names, quoted by authorities. The descriptions of many pieces are not 
yet antiquated, others are more or less so. The editor tries to supply 
notes and additions, with regard to modern criticism. He gives 
entirely the pieces of the Yalkut, which are marked by W238; the 
same he does for the pieces extant of the Midrash ADDX (Numbers 
x1. 16), from the Yalkut and Bahya’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Then he gives in full the 19D" W771, according to the text to be 
found in Jellinek’s Y7127 M3, IIT, 1,and the M18 nds (ibid. I, 64), 
taken from an old MS.; Herr Chones does not mention where the MS. 
is now. The editor was not so fortunate as to be near a modern 
Library, and has omitted a great number of bibliographical notices, 
which are supplied by the well-known scholar in this branch of 
learning, Herr Salomon Buber, with the title of ΠΟ my (Canticles 
1.5; Warsaw, 1896). These omissions he communicated with great 
courtesy to Herr Chones, who had the opportunity of rectifying many 
inaccuracies and supplying many additions. Before Herr Buber's 
additions and rectifications, Prof. D. Kaufmann of Budapest supplied 
many references in the Monthly of which he is the editor, the 
Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, vol. 
XXXIX (New Series, ITI), p. 136 sqq., which is reprinted with great 
tact verbatim. Thus the Bibliography is put pretty fully, although 
inconveniently for the student, who has to look out in three places 
at least, in order to be sure of accurate data. The editor takes the 
opportunity to reprint (on p. 41) the MWN12 ΠΟΣῚ KN from a MS. 
in possession of R. Abraham (the author of the pdyp +), which is 
unedited in its entirety. Herr Chones adds that it is not the 
autograph of R. Abraham. We recommend Midrash students to 
possess the two monographs described here, as they are full of 
information concerning Midrash literature. Unfortunately there is 
not a ghost of an index, by which the student could be guided in 
finding matter which he needs for his investigations. 


M. FRIEDMANN’S ‘“ONKELOS AND AKYLAS.’’ 


In his monograph, with the title of “Onkelos and Akylas” 
(III. Jahresbericht der israelitisch-theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, 
1895-1896), Lector M. Friedmann opens again the question about 
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Akila and Onkelos. The author does not claim to have discovered 
new documents concerning these two translators of the Pentateuch, 
but he presents those which writers on this matter used, and uses 
them more critically. Beginning from the expression in the Talmud 
jw DWAIN, “our Targum,” or “the Targum receptus,”’ it is clear that 
there was an old translation. He then discusses the origin and 
growth of the Septuagint, and its decadence. This is furnished with 
copious notes and corrections from those who made use of them in 
Part A. The three Akilas mentioned in various Talmudic books are 
discussed, proving that Akila was not a pupil of Akiba, and that 
Akila was often confounded with Onkelos. Our author proves that 
Akila’s translation was approved by R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, who 
are styled 13°35, “our masters.”” Our author discusses the various 
Opinions concerning the reason of composing this translation. 
Herr Friedmann believes that it was composed first for the schools, 
and then for the lessons in the synagogue. Having fallen out of 
use, it become fragmentary as we see it now. C. treats of the 
Aramaic language of the Targum in Babylon, and the influence 
of the Methurgeman (interpreters). Next follow the fragments of the 
Targum found in Talmudic books, also many in the Agadah, and 
a discussion of the high antiquity of the so-called Targum Onkelos. 
D. gives the data in the Talmudic treatises concerning Onkelos, and 
his relation to the two Gamaliels, adding the various opinions of old 
and modern writers. After these minute data, our author comes 
to the conclusion that the tradition gives us the right view of this 
question, agreeing with the conclusion of Azariah de Rossi, whose 
result is that Onkelos was of an early date and Akila of a more recent 
date, a pupil of R. Ehezer and R. Joshua, and there can be no doubt 
that the latter followed in his Greek translation the traces of Onkelos. 
The hypotheses concerning the two translators balance one another ; 
neither is quite satisfactory, but the simpler is more satisfactory. 
We recommend Targum scholars to read carefully our author’s 
monograph, for he is complete in his data, critical in the quoted 
texts, and almost exhaustive. In one word, the whole Targum 
question lies before us, with all existing documents from various 
sources. 


Dr. M. STEINSCHNEIDER’S MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I HOPE the readers of our QUARTERLY will be interested to know 
that the Nestor of Hebrew Bibliography, Prof. M. Steinschneider, 
has just published the bibliography of articles and monographs 
written on medicine in the Bible and the Talmud, as well as on 
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Jewish physicians. It has appeared in the Wiener Klinische Rundschau, 
1896, Nos. 25 and 26, in German, with the title of “Schriften tiber 
Medicin in Bibel und Talmud und iiber jiidische Aerzte.’ We were 
fortunate enough to receive the extract (‘‘Separatabdruck”’) of twelve 
pages. The last page gives an index of the authors. It begins with 
the work of David de Pomis, Venice, 1585, and ends with the 
monograph entitled, ‘Maimonides als medicinische Autoritit” 
(Maimonides as a medical authority), by J. Miinz, Trier, 1895 (Extract 
from the Jiidische Literatur seit Abschluss des Kanons, Trier). This last 
Dr. Steinschneider criticizes severely, saying the author only repeats 
old errors, and has not consulted for this part the pages 762-774 
of his German work, with the title Die hebriiischen Uebersetzungen des 
Mittelalters (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, VI, 146 sqq.). 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE EGYPTIAN HISTORIAN AND POET ABRAHAM 
BAR HILLEL. 


THE very fact that we know so little of the history of Jewish 
literature in Egypt should induce us to pay all the greater regard to 
every production emanating from the apparently inexhaustible 
contents of the Genisot. At any rate, the notion that the names of 
Saadiah, who emigrated from that country, and of Maimuni, who 
immigrated there, are the only noteworthy ones among Hgypt’s 
literary celebrities, has already been discarded. Thus far, the 
Egyptian fragments consisted of the contents from works, the 
origins of which had to be sought for outside the country. But 
Dr. Neubauer’s latest publication (J. Q.R. VIII, 541 sqq.) refers to 
the products of Egyptian Jews born and bred on the soil, in which, 
nevertheless, historical research and Hebrew poetry are equally 
represented. 

However hazardous it may be to offer an opinion about Abraham 
bar Hillel’s Megilla without an examination of the MS., I cannot 
repress the conjecture that only a small portion of this new source of 
history has been preserved, and that we have not only mutilated frag- 
ments, but in these latter foreign matter has also strayed. I cannot 
help thinking that the passage from p. 547, 1. 17 to p. 548, l. 2 from 
the bottom, strayed into our Megilla, say, from something like Charisi’s 
Tachkemoni. So much is certain, that, as matters stand, no historical 
date can be evolved therefrom with any amount of certainty. However, 
although the original form of this source had to suffer many changes, 
the little that has been preserved to us suffices to enable us to draw 
conclusions as to the study of history and the facility in using the 
style of Hebrew Makames. 

But Abraham bar Hillel could not only skilfully handle Makames, 
he was also an expert in the more difficult forms of versification. He 
left us, at the end of his Megilla, a specimen of his poetry, a clear 
proof of the Spanish poetry’s influence on the Egyptian Jews, which 
only requires to be transcribed in the form intended by the author, 
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to make a restoration of the text, corrupted in numerous instances, 
possible by the guidance of the metre. Neither Mr. Wertheimer 
nor Dr, Neubauer regarded this circumstance, but had the poem 
“yun on” equally with the other part of the Megilla. I therefore 
reproduce Abraham bar Hillel’s verses in a pure and correct form: 


ΕΣ ΣΕΥ τ ΘΜ 
Ἰ3ΒΠ YMIMIND YINOw + ἸΣΩΠ ῬΓΊΠΟΠ ord ππν 
ἸΞΌ IM] ΦΝΊΣ yma + pant Π [73 yma 
soap myn mmns + ayn ym S53 pdm 

mys Nd ten tay Soa + mxdn spin Sax toa an 
soya DwNd ayo Pn + SN AY Da DD 

IT Mayne mms 52) " 2 xPjon Non wwe ΝΟΥ wy 
ΕἸΣῚ m3 2} Cayxm * Sy ow 52 yun 
wn nmap vr by " Fod>axn pa pra aby 
9D) ΤΡ WN ID ἽΝ | MIM AYN OA wpa rdy 
‘Ina mynd ἸΌΝ Ia ἽΝ " Daan 3052 Am aby 
sun 2annby Sy map + ΤΠ inna np? xo 
MD NI wD imp | wdya nym pp ya Spd 
ayy ΣῈ mya rot: pom yay wea ἸΟΝ by 
ΤῚΝ by paw misdp s+ opin ota 5. 1 
‘sw apy ody pansy + ΡΩΝ owen vy Sx awn 

mop ΟῚ ymbap ¢ oy piny pny and ΠΝ xin 
‘son Δ ΝΟΣ mim © mann ons dyn yom 

Ἰ Bndwfsh oma vo + paya sr mds ΠῚ 
on oY mw ony spas Amy syd van ar Ae 
ry> on ΠΣ be Bay ᾿ nye DY ΣΝ ΠῚ Iw 


1 In former editions nm ox. 2 ΜῈΠΠῚ. 

δ Ὁ} Fw. * yw). 5 ODN 1252. rnp 

7 mp), and he went to keep by his delatorship the regiment of the 
Lord’s communities. 

Fam we. 9 pam. 10 ὍΝ wen correctly in e. 

4 And they [sc. the father and the son] fancied that the hands of the 
Government would protect them by money, and reinstate them in their 
former position. 

2 nnn. 3 yay ΕΥ̓ oY way. 
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That this is the conclusion of the poem is certain, because it is 
followed by the sign of the end of the Megilla. Namely, the words 
pibwy mon , which appear inthe MSS., must be retained; they mean only 
that the Megilla is here at an end. nvdw’ is the well-known formula 
of greeting, the Megilla being considered a letter. The following 
pasy2> means here, as usually in Arabic collections of poems, that 
the following verse belongs to another poet; in this case to Samuel 
Hanagid. The date on the MS. indicates therefore only the time 
when this copy was written, but in no way refers to the time in 
which the events, described in the Megilla, took place. 

Samuel Hanagid’s verse was not, it seems, placed by chance at the 
end of the Megilla. Rather is it evident, that the writer mistook the 
verse for one of the Egyptian Nagid Samuel b. Chananya, who was 
frequently confounded in Egypt with the Spanish Nagid Samuel. 
Such confusion of these two persons explains also Joseph Sambari’s 
assumptions, that Samuel Hanagid’s introduction, quoted already by 
Abraham ibn Daiid, was the work of the Egyptian, and that Samuel 
b. Chananya had come to Egypt from Spain’. 


Karlsbad. D. KAUFMANN. 


THE EGYPTIAN SUTTA-MEGILLA. 


In order to understand the historical contents of the Egyptian 
Megilla, brought to light by Mr. Wertheimer and Dr. Neubauer, we 
are compelled to assume that a number of leaves are missing, which 
bore upon several passages in the text where the want of continuity 
was not observed by the editors. Thus, the very beginning of the 
narrative proper, in which Samuel Hanagid’s princely liberality 
seems to have been mentioned, is missing. For it is impossible that 
Samuel should have suddenly made his appearance, like a deus ex 
machina, as we see him do in our text, p. 545, last line but one; some 
mention of, and narrative about him must have preceded. But in 
that way, Mardochai, who was assumed by Dr. Neubauer to have 
been Samuel’s predecessor and Nagid of Egypt (p. 553), disappears 
altogether from the scene. Mardochai is Samuel Hanagid himself, of 


1 Comp. Kaufmann, Monatsschrift, 40, 417. 
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whom (p. 545, 1. 16) it is said, that he was /t7 "5 12, the Mardochai 
of his time, who saved the Jews of Egypt from the hands of the 
Haman of his time. That the firebrand and disturber of the Jews 
in Egypt was called Haman is as impossible to assume as that the 
bearer of the honourable title of ‘the Mardochai of his time” should 
have been called Mardochai. 

But there is also an important break only a few lines after the 
commencement of our text. On p. 545, 1. 15, before the word Π)5--- 
where, by the way, read 1770 7AID=—AY AID ANA AID instead of 
VI 135—the loss of a more or less large piece must be assumed, 
in which Samuel’s forcible supersession by Sutta must have been 
narrated. 

But the mourning at the triumph of the oppressor lasted only for 
sixty-six days, after which Samuel was reinstated in his dignity as 
Nagid (Wn, p. 545, 1. 2 from the bottom). It was then that the 
author of our Megilla composed the ingenious four-lined epigram, 
which should read as follows (p. 546, 1. 2) :— 


mn wwe oysp nm 55 99 + aw ὙΊΣΟ nyp2 ona 
(2) AD oY Owe new oxdo sy Anawa ΠΟΙ ws 


Sutta, so quickly deprived of his honours, secretly watched for an 
opportunity to raise his head again, and to recover his lost influence. 
He hoarded up a colossal fortune, which he thought would place the 
power in his hands again, as soon as the Egyptian finances had 
reached low tide. 

Samuel Hanagid died before 1169, before the new Sultan Saladin 
had come to the throne. No sooner was he dead than Sutta made 
a denunciation about the treasures which the Nagid of the 
Egyptian Jews was alleged to have acquired. The sums were sought 
for, but were not found, the slander was proved to be baseless, and 
the informer remained in the disgrace into which he had fallen years 
before. 

But Saladin wanted money; Sutta offered him large sums, and 
induced him to sell him the dignity of Nagid, and thus to play the 
game of the ambitious schemer, who even took the Messianic appel- 
lation of Sar Shalom.—P. 546, 1. το, read ININN 2w.— OWA Ww 
was the title of the Nagid, ΠῚ designates the dignity of Nagid, 
with which the collection of the taxes, which the Jews were liable to 
pay, was connected. The payment was being enforced with inexor- 
able severity, such as was only to be expected of such a man. He 
stretched forth his hand, says our text, p. 546, 1. 19 (read yy nw), 
and took off the shoe from the barefooted. 
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The oppression continued for four years, after which a change was 
brought about by the man who is revered in Jewish literature as 
the eagle of the Synagogue. We learn from our Megilla, that Moses 
Maimonides was a person of historical significance, who had a great 
and salutary influence upon the affairs of his co-religionists in Egypt. 
Was it his position as Saladin’s physician which enabled him to gain 
the ear of that ruler in favour of his brethren? In every way, it 
must be attributed to his interference that Sar Shalom was driven 
from his position, and that the oppression, which weighed down 
the Egyptian Jews, was relieved. 

But unfortunately, another piece is missing in an important passage 
of our text. It is clear that the continuity of the narrative is inter- 
rupted on p. 547, l. 2, where the circumstances connected with the 
change in the conditions of the Egyptian Jews, brought about by 
Maimonides, were narrated. It may have been at that time that 
Maimonides was offered the dignity of Nagid, which he refused to 
accept. 

Instead of the important piece, which is lost, we get, from p. 547, 
1. 16 to p. 5481, 1. 2 from the bottom, a leaf from a Makame, which 
has simply blundered into that place. Neubauer’s proofs of Sutta’s 
Rabbinical learning (p. 543) are, therefore, only a quid pro quo. 

Sar Shalom Halevi, as Sutta was probably called when a Nagid 
(p. 555, App. II), soon enjoyed the assistance of a son, who became 
his master in all the arts of tyranny, and the practices of a pasha. 
Denunciations, the like of which were never before heard of, were 
of everyday occurrence; men of spotless reputation denounced as 
spies and enemies of the Sultan, and put to death. Egypt must at 
that time have presented a shocking picture of Jewish communal 
life. The communities, in their despair, had recourse to excommuni- 
cation. The Nagid and his son, whose duty it was to manage Jewish 
affairs and to protect their brethren, were proscribed as informers. 
But mere excommunication was not enough to arrest the evil; till 
at last R. Isaac took matters into his hands, and led a deputation 
from the Jewish communities before the Sultan Saladin, to whom 
they described their unendurable position, and thus brought about the 
downfall of Sar Shalom and his son. Further information about this 
R. Isaac can only be expected when further documents on the subject 
have been discovered. 


Karlsbad. D. KAUFMANN. 


1 P. 548, 1. 6, 1 read wrann: 1. 9 any AN Ndw NN mT; 1. 24 NIM. 
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A JEW IN THE SERVICE OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY IN 1601. 


IT is well known that many of the great navigators and discoverers 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries were under great 
obligations to the knowledge, linguistic and mathematical, of Jews. 
Jehuda Cresques was director of Prince Henry the Navigator’s School 
of Navigation at Sagres. Columbus constantly used on his voyages 
the astronomical tables of the Jewish mathematician, Abraham 
Zacuto of Salamanca, and took with him as interpreter on his first 
voyage to America a recently baptized Jew. Vasco da Gama owed 
much to the scientific knowledge of Zacuto, and something to the 
skill and experience of the well-known Jewish pilot who, when 
compelled to undergo baptism, adopted the name of Gaspar da Gama. 
D’ Albuquerque habitually employed Jewish interpreters !. 

It is less well known, and, indeed, the fact has, I believe, escaped 
the notice of writers on the “middle period” of Anglo-Jewish history, 
i.e. the period between the expulsion of the Jews from England by 
Edward I and their constitutional recall under Cromwell, that a Jew, 
settled in England and well acquainted with the English language, 
though not of English birth, took part in the most important English 
expedition by sea of the reign of Elizabeth, viz. the first voyage of 
the Hast India Company. The object of this voyage was the estab- 
lishment of trading relations with the Hast Indies, a name which 
included not only India proper but also the Malay Archipelago. The 
importance of securing the services of an interpreter competent to 
carry on negotiations with the native rulers was well known to the 
leaders of the expedition, and to the adventurers who had sent them 
forth, more especially since John Davis, the great navigator, who 
went out as chief pilot of the fleet, was able, as a result of his former 
experience in the East, to inform them of the warlike power and 
disposition of the Sultan of Achen, the greatest kingdom in Sumatra, 
and of his willingness to enter into friendly relations with English 
traders if properly approached. Fortunately, Captain James Lan- 
caster, the commander of the expedition, had as body-servant a Jew 


1 Kayserling, Christopher Columbus (New York, 1894), p. 1153; Jahrbuch 
fiir die Geschichte der Juden und des Judenthums (Leipzig), vol. III (1863), 


PP. 395-317. 
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who had been taken by the English from the Barbary States, who 
had, during his long residence in England, learned to speak English 
well, and who was also familiar with Arabic, the language spoken in 
Achen. 

The five ships that had been entrusted to Captain Lancaster for 
the purposes of the expedition, sailed from Woolwich in February, 
1600-1, and cast anchor in the harbour of Achen in June, 1602. 
A few days after his arrival, Lancaster presented to the Sultan 
a friendly letter from the Queen, which, with similar letters to the 
other native rulers into whose territory he was hkely to come, had 
been furnished to him on his departure from England. With the 
help of the Jewish interpreter, lengthy negotiations were carried on 
between Lancaster and the Sultan. In the end, the Sultan agreed 
to allow all English traders in his territory to enjoy protection, 
freedom of trade, and ‘‘ freedom of conscience,” and gave Lancaster 
a letter to take back to Elizabeth, in which he confirmed the grant 
of these privileges. After remaining for some months in the neigh- 
bourhood of Achen, the English went to Bantam in Java and 
established friendly relations with the king; and then, with their 
ships laden with pepper, cloves, and cinnamon, sailed homewards. 
Thus was laid the foundation of British power in the East. 

The narrative of the English expedition makes no further mention 
of the Jew beyond the point at which it records that he acted as in- 
terpreter at Achen. For his subsequent history we are indebted to 
Francois Pyrard, the historiographer of the French expedition which 
set sail from St. Malo on a voyage to the East, three months after the 
departure of the East India Company’s expedition from England. Ac- 
cording to Pyrard, the Jew left the English ships at Bantam, carrying 
with him “twelve or fifteen hundred pieces of forty sols Spanish,” 
which he had stolen from Lancaster. Thence he went about from place 
to place, spending his money freely and marrying a wife wherever he 
stayed. At last he returned to Achen, embarked on a ship bound for 
Surat, disembarked at the Maldives, where Pyrard met him and learnt 
his history, and ‘‘came to make offer of his services to the king, under 
the pretext that he was a good gunner; but he knew nothing about 
it. He was well received at first; but when it was seen that he was 
a liar, no further notice was taken of him. Soon after, he fell sick 
and begged me to get his leave of the king; and I, making the 
request through the lord with whom I resided, obtained it with great 
difficulty. He said he was married in Guzeratte, and had a child 
there, which was partly the cause why his leave was granted; though 
_after he got it he remained three or four months longer, and spent 
the remainder of his money, and then embarked with the richest 
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merchant of Cananor, a Malabar Mahometan, and the greatest man 
of that place next to the king.” 

Pyrard, it will be seen, had a great contempt for the Jew. He 
summarily describes him as “the greatest scoundrel in the world.” 
It is late in the day to dispute this severe verdict, but it is only fair 
to point out that the very full quasi-official narrative of Lancaster’s 
expedition does not say a word about the theft of the ‘twelve or 
fifteen hundred Spanish pieces.” 


India Office. Β. LionEL ABRAHAMS. 


AUTHORITIES : The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster to the East Indies (Hakluyt 
Society), 1877, pp. 74-101 ; The Voyage of Frangois Pyrard of Laval to the East 
Indies, the Maldives, &c. (Hakluyt Society), 1887, pp. 283-285. 


Σαββαθιον: NOTE TO PAGE 51 ABOVE. 


IN my citation of this term from one of Mr. Grenfell’s Ptolemaic 
Papyri, I adduced that scholar’s view that Σαββαθιον means 
“Synagogue.” Professor Schiirer, however, in an article just 
published in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (Sept. 26, 1896, col. 522), 
offers an alternative suggestion which is very attractive. 

Professor Schiirer admits that the translation ‘“‘Synagogue” is 
possible in the context, but he argues that as the document in which 
it occurs contains a list of personal names, it is probable that 
Σαββαθιον also is the name of a person. Nay more, it is the name 
of a woman. Female names terminating in tov are elsewhere 
found, as, for instance, Τατιον in a Jewish inscription at Phocea. 
(Cf. Reinach, Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XII, 1886, p. 236 sq.) 
Reinach has noticed other instances. Moreover, there is evidence 
that the masculine form of the name was also current; thus 
Σαββατις occurs in the Corp. Inscr. Graec., n. 9910 (cf. Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiid. Volkes, 11, 518). I might also point out that the 
name “Sabbatai” has always been popular with Jews. At least 
three Talmudical Rabbis bear the name, and in the Middle Ages 
it was even more common. (See e.g. the Index to Dr. Neubauer’s 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, vol. 11.) In modern times the name is 
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often used in the form “Sheftel,” though the Hebrew form acquired 
unhappy notoriety in the person of Sabbatai Zevi. 

I need hardly add that Professor Schiirer’s view as to the meaning 
of Σαββαθιον does not in the least vitiate the argument founded 
above (p. 51) regarding the existence of Jews in the Fayyum, during 


the reigns of the early Ptolemies. 
I, ABRAHAMS. 


THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW , 


JANUARY, 1897 


“THE MISSION OF JUDAISM.” 


THE editors of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, desiring 
to collect in these pages the opinions of various persons 
upon the conception of the “ Mission of Judaism” which 
I submitted in the October number of the Fortnightly 
Review, have invited me to preface those opinions with 
a brief summary or recapitulation of what I have written 
on this subject. In complying cordially with that request 
it seems necessary to observe that I am, for the most part, 
unacquainted with the nature of the opinions which are 
᾿ being gathered. 

Slowly and surely the conviction has grown upon me 
that here in England and in our own generation it is 
possible and reasonable to make some beginning in the 
active propagation of the Faith of Israel beyond the 
confines of the Jewish race. 

The considerations which induce the belief that such 
a movement is both possible and reasonable are twofold. 
First and foremost, the apprehension of the Deity and of 
human responsibility which the Jews have inherited and 
developed, are such as are appropriate and adaptable to 
non-Jews as well as to ourselves. They are intrinsically 
religious ideas of human, and therefore of universal, 
character. 

Secondly, there is indisputable evidence of the fact 

VOL. IX. N 
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that large numbers of Englishmen, especially of the 
educated classes, are in need and in quest of a religion 
which is at once Monotheistic and historical. 

I have argued elsewhere that scepticism and agnosticism 
are not permanent traits in the English character. They 
appear at the present time in no small volume, and are 
spread widely, not alone among the thinking classes, but 
even to a greater degree among the half-educated. One of 
the effects of the spread and growth of national elementary 
instruction, as well as that of higher education, has been 
the loosening of certain chords which bound large popula- 
tions either to the national Church as by law established, 
or to the many non-conformist sections of Christianity. 
From the Reformation onwards Christianity has ever, in 
one manner or another, exercised in its dogmatic aspects 
a direct authority over the mass of Englishmen. If the 
social idealism of the New Testament was less in the air 
a generation ago than now, the theological creed had 
a firmer grip. Whether for good or not it dominated the 
popular institutions. 

All this is changing. A good deal of it has already 
changed. It is a mere platitude to refer to such an 
incident as the outcry twenty-seven years ago, when one of 
the contributors of the Hssays and Reviews was appointed 
a bishop, and the complacency with which; not many years 
later, the same writer was translated to the important see 
of London'. This is only one of many typical cases which 
might be cited to prove that those dogmas of Christianity 
which chiefly differentiated it from Judaism are no longer 
held with as much tenacity as formerly by those who are 
still identified with the Church of England. The develop- — 


ment of Unitarianism has steadily grown in this country, 


1 Since these words were written one notes with satisfaction that the 
same prelate (Dr. Temple) has been nominated to the Primacy. One of 
the contributors to the Essays and Reviews thus becomes the chief pastor of 
the Church of England. Who could have foreseen this change in religious 
public opinion when that important volume was published ? 
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though it has never become, in the ordinary sense, popular. 
The independent Theistic movement of the Rev. Charles 
Voysey has penetrated far beyond the four walls in which 
he preaches. Societies of ethical culture, detached from 
religious worship, have been formed more recently still. 
But beyond Unitarianism as it is known by its actual 
places of worship, and beyond Mr. Voysey’s church and 
wider circle of readers (his weekly sermons are printed and 
circulated in large numbers), and away altogether from 
every known organization, there are numerous people who 
are not Agnostics or Atheists, but who are estranged from 
the formulated doctrines of Christianity. Many of these 
persons are endowed with the religious temperament, but 
they are unfamiliar with the inner faith of any creed in 
this country except that of the prevailing types of 
Christianity. I propose that we, the people of Israel, should 
make some effort to place the inner spiritual life of Judaism 
within the reach of such persons. 

I have heard it said at the mention of this ΠῚ that 
the Synagogue is already open to visitors and we are 
always willing to welcome them. The answer to that is 
this: A religious organization, whether we call it a Church 
or a Synagogue, if it is to gather to itself recruits of any 
kind, must offer them, not the hospitality of guests, but 
the habitation of a home. When we consult the ideals 
of the Hebrew prophets we find that it is nothing short of 
this. ‘The second Isaiah said of such people, “I will give 
unto them a place and a name within my house and within 
my walls better than of sons and of daughters” (lvi. 5). 

Whatever may be said of the scheme I have propounded 
it cannot be urged that it is contrary to the ideal of that 
great Hebrew prophet. I might fill pages if I attempted 
to quote the words of Israel’s most revered teachers on the 
subject ; but it is needful to remind Jews themselves that 
their liturgy is steeped and saturated with the idea of 
the Mission. It is not too large an assumption to urge 
that so-called “orthodox” and “reform” Judaism are at 
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one in their reverence for the teachings of the Jewish 
prophets as to the Mission. “Ye are my witnesses” can 
have no meaning if the hope of spreading the truths of 
which we are the witnesses be excluded. 

To avoid undue repetition of what I have written in 
former numbers of this REvIEW, and in the Jewish 
Chronicle, as well as in the Fortnightly, I would confine 
myself now to an aspect of this question which is likely to 
be misapprehended. It has been suggested to me by one 
or two whose devotion to Judaism is unsurpassed, that such 
a movement might produce the effect of drawing away 
from the synagogue Jews who are already weak-kneed and 
inducing them to join the Jewish Theistic Church, where 
obviously the service would be on Sundays and in English. 
An instructive feature in this most natura] criticism is that 
it does not suggest that the movement would withdraw 
staunch Jews—only the weak-kneed or half-hearted ones. 
In other words, some Jews who now rarely or never come to 
synagogue, might be attracted by a weekly public worship 
conducted by Jews with the avowed object of teaching 
Judaism to the outer world. If, then, for the first time in 
their lives, such persons of Jewish birth are awakened to 
the dignity and to the efficacy of the Faith of which they 
are ruthlessly at present unmindful, the reactionary 
influence upon the Synagogue would be distinctly advan- 
tageous. No born Jew with a spark of hereditary and 
religious sense enough to bring him into such a place of 
worship as I have foreshadowed could leave it without an 
unspeakable accession of faith in the spiritual destiny of 
his race. If never before, he would then for the first time 
in his life perceive something of that transcendent miracle— 
Jewish history. The staunch Jew, on the other hand, 
would find in the spread of his faith an intensified obliga- 
tion to maintain its integrity and to preserve such traditions 
as are indispensable for that purpose. The whole-hearted 
Jew is in no need perhaps of stimulus, for in his own 
person, as in that of his progenitors, his faith is still “as 
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a wonder unto many.” But the contagion of that faith, 
carried beyond the boundary of its hereditary depositaries, 
could never weaken the trust in God and the abiding love 
of infinite righteousness out of which the faith of others 
shall have grown. 

Religion, unlike many things, is spread by contagion 
rather than by precept. Communion with God, as Judaism 
can teach, is an achievement to be sought by common human 
faculties ripened and purified. 

The education of the world, as of the individual, as 
Bishop Temple has pointed out, has three stages: law, 
argument, and example. And he not unnaturally typifies 
these stages by the three great Jewish teachers: Moses, 
Isaiah, and Jesus. 

It is rather from contact with the life of the idealized 
Hebrew that the strongest spiritual culture in Christendom 
has sprung than from its theology. There has grown up 
a kind of personal intimacy with some one who lived with 
God, and whom Christendom holds to be the foremost 
illustration to mankind of the possibilities of development 
in the realization of God. 

From the Jewish point of view which such a propaganda 
as I have proposed would set forth, the value of the 
example of the idealized Hebrew would not become 
diminished, but enhanced. The immanence of God in the 
human soul which Christianity has focussed through the 
instrument of mediation would be found to be present in 
all its intensity without mediation. This would be a new 
message to Christians. They would be reconciled to the 
eternal Father no more by adoption, but by natural affinity 
and legitimate sonship. The supposed barrier between 
God and his creatures would vanish under the fuller 
revelation which Israel has always possessed that there is 
no conflict in the divine nature between his attributes of 
righteousness and mercy, justice and love. It would be 
seen from the inspiration and tradition of Judaism that 
the terrible conception of the Fall was a pious misappre- 
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hension arising out of an imperfect knowledge of God: 
just as in earlier times the patriarch had an imperfect 
conception of God's righteousness when he believed that 
the slaying of his son was demanded, and his conception 
rose when it was revealed to him that such an act was not 
desired. 

The apprehension of the divine nature is of necessity 
capable of rising to fuller and nobler ideals as the human 
mind advances. The prayers of the mediaeval rabbis were 
not less intense than those of the earlier psalmists, but 
they were free from many ideas which disfigure some 
passages in the ancient psalms. Anthropomorphic figures 
of speech in relation to the Supreme Being have been 
gradually fading away from devotional literature. Their 
inappropriateness becomes ever more apparent as our ideas 
of the Deity expand. The greatest non-Jewish Unitarian 
teacher of this century has said: “We exchange a God with 
a ‘throne’ and a ‘footstool’ and a ‘right-hand seat’ and 
a left, for the Living Presence of a Universal Mind, looking 
into our eyes in all that is beautiful, and communing with 
us in all that is right?.” Here is complete religious 
fellowship between the spiritual ideal of the Jew and that 
of the non-Jew. 

Is it not worth while to exhibit the results of a meeting 
of two spiritual waters, which have flowed ever so far 
through the ages out of one and the same source, and come 
at last together at the end of this memorable century of 
conflicting beliefs and of progressive knowledge ? 

Would it not be a distinct gain to civilization and to the 
development of the religious idea that there should be 
between Christendom and Jewry a channel of direct 
religious fellowship? Christians even of the advanced 
Unitarian school have been hitherto unfamiliar with the 
inner spiritual life of Judaism. I have proposed to make 
them acquainted with it. My proposition is that individual 


' Rey. James Martineau, address at opening of Manchester College, 
Oxford, 1893. 
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Jews, whose attachment to the Synagogue is beyond 
suspicion, should hold services in the English language on 
Sundays, and deliver discourses that would at once present 
to the outer world the innermost faith of Israel. 

Such services might be either held in the synagogue 
itself or in other buildings engaged or reared for the 
purpose. These congregations of English people not of 
Jewish origin should be in the closest alliance with the 
Jewish organizations of this country, though doubtless in 
the outset they would be initiated by independent indivi- 
duals. No Jewish rite or custom should be introduced into 
such places of worship that would be calculated to retard 
the supreme object of the movement, namely, the adap- 
tation of the Jewish faith to those who are not of the 
Hebrew race. In the fifth volume of this Revizw I referred 
to the necessity in such a propaganda of avoiding all those 
forms which are merely the commonplace badges of an 
enforced isolation, such as the covering the head, the 
separation of the sexes, and the abstention of kneeling 
during prayer. The substance of the Jewish prayer-book, 
however, would be available, and in the highest degree 
essential. No better substitute for the Litany can be found 
than the ordinary daily Amidah. Nothing could be more 
significant of the universality of Judaism than its specific 
morning and evening prayer. Such items as these would 
need no amendment. The same remark applies to many of 
the prayers found in the volumes for the Day of Memorial 
and the Day of Atonement. The Shemang, that is the 
verses from Deuteronomy in the first paragraph, would 
be absolutely needed as they stand. And these words 
would constitute the sole form of creed to be recommended. 
On the other hand, there are a few selections from “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” which would be useful for congre- 
gational singing. Those who might desire a more close 
connexion with the parent Synagogue itself should have 
every facility afforded them. I should be strongly opposed 
to any active steps to introduce the Jewish religion to any 
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Christian who reposes in any of the formulated creeds of 
Christianity. I would have it distinctly understood that 
our efforts are directed to fill a gap in the religious world, 
and not to assail any existing religious organization, 
whether Unitarian or Christian. No Jew would be of 
service in this cause whose fidelity to the religion and race 
of Israel was not loyal and whole-hearted. 


Since writing the foregoing, I have had the advantage of 
hearing and of studying the address delivered by my friend 
Mr. Claude G. Montefiore at Manchester College, Oxford, 
upon “ Unitarianism and Judaism in their relation to each 
other.” The invitation to a Jew to “address a body of 
Unitarian students of theology at their central training- 
college at Oxford” is in itself a hopeful indication of the 
possibility of creating a direct religious fellowship between 
the Jew and the non-Jew. But an examination of the 
particular address (which appears on p. 240 below) will 
afford further illustrations of the idea that there are points 
of union which the Jew and the non-Jew have yet to 
cultivate. It would be beyond the immediate purpose of 
this brief preface if I were to enter into the field of thought 
which that address opens. I merely refer to it as an 
indication of the principle for which I am contending, 
namely, that the time has come when in England and in 
America the cause of religious development can be advanced 
by a definite alliance between the Theism of the people of 
Israel and that of non-Jews. 

OswaLD JOHN SIMON. 


APPENDIX. 
(1) 


I GLADLY pay my tribute of unstinted admiration for the 


lofty tone which pervades Mr. Simon’s article. Its idealism 
is in striking and gratifying contrast to the materialistic 
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spirit that characterized another apologia recently pub- 
lished, which constituted a presentment of Judaism—with 
all the Judaism left out. I also willingly concede, that, at 
the first blush, the scheme he propounds for propagating 
the faith of Israel beyond the confines of the Jewish race 
has much to attract and fascinate. It would appear as 
though the realization of this project would free us from 
the reproach which Professor Max Miller levelled at us 
in his famous lecture on Missions, delivered by him in 
Westminster Abbey, Dec. 3, 18731. He asserted that the 
Jews, particularly in ancient times, never thought of 
spreading their religion, and that when in later days they 
did admit strangers to some of the privileges of their 
theocracy, they looked upon them, not as souls that had 
been gained, but as strangers (Ὁ), as proselytes (προσή- 
λυτοι), men who had come to them as aliens, and that 
from the lack of this missionary spirit the days of Judaism 
were numbered. In a discourse I then published, under 
the title, “Is Judaism a Missionary Faith?” I disputed the 
validity of the Professor's assertion. 1 showed, by reference 
to history, that we had at all times been willing to receive 
proselytes who came to us prompted by sincere conviction, 
but I pointed out the perils and disadvantages attending 
active propagandism. 

Now, it is true, Mr. Simon has made it perfectly clear 
that the religion he desires to disseminate is not Judaism 
as it is commonly understood, an historic faith with sacred 
rites and ordinances, but simply a belief in the Unity of 
God and the observance of the moral law. But would not 
the realization of such a project be fraught with the gravest 
perils, some of which, in his enthusiasm, he seems to have 
altogether overlooked? Would not half-hearted Jews 
eagerly welcome such a religion, freed from the, to them, 
irksome encumbrance of ritual, but which they would still 
view as some form of Judaism, since it would be preached, 
to them, permissu superiorum? It will be remembered 

* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. IV, pp. 254, 319. 
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that Dr. Benisch, in his Judaism Surveyed! made a 
similar proposition, by pleading for the re-establishment 
of the order of the Proselytes of the Gate, and he admitted 
that his principal reason for this advocacy was his desire to 
facilitate marriage between Jew and Gentile. Now what 
is to be the religious practice of the offspring of such 
‘unions? Is it to be expected that they would celebrate the 
Sabbath or any of Israel’s appointed times which their 
parent had been authoritatively permitted to disregard ? 

Much yet remains to be said on this head, but exigencies 
of space force me to pass on forthwith to another source of 
danger. Will not the divine service proposed to be estab- 
lished be viewed as a menace to the dominant faith? Is it 
wise, at a time when Anti-semitism is spreading far and 
wide, to inaugurate a movement which can so easily be 
misunderstood and so readily misinterpreted? It may be 
argued, Does not your caution—in reality but another 
name for cowardice—blind you as to your duty to those 
who are estranged from the formulated doctrines of 
Christianity ? Why refuse them the solace of the pure and 
sublime faith of Judaism? My answer is, I refuse them 
nothing. Our sacred Scriptures are open to them as to 
us. Nor are our Synagogue portals closed to them. And 
if they need a form of divine service in the vernacular, 
Mr. Voysey’s Theistic Church and Unitarian places of 
worship are prepared to receive them. 

And there remains yet another argument to be touched 
upon. We justly deprecate Societies for the Promotion of 
Christianity among the Jews, when the treasure and the 
energy devoted to this work could be so much more 
profitably and worthily spent in converting to humanity 
the seething mass of vice and depravity which festers in 
the courts and alleys of great cities. Should we not, by 
fostering the movement in question, commit a folly of 
a like character? Is there no mission work to be done by 
us in the West of this mighty city to redeem and to elevate 

! Pp. 129, 130. 
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lives steeped in luxury and self-indulgence, and trembling 
on the brink of apostasy? Is there not sufficient work to 
be done in the East to raise to a consciousness of human 
dignity the victims of long-standing oppression and evil 
government? Are all our young ones efficiently instructed 
in the principles and practice of Judaism? Do we, by 
lectures and publications, ditfuse an adequate knowledge 
of our history and the right appreciation of our literature? 
To this and to kindred labours our energy and enthusiasm 
should at present be consecrated, but not to a scheme in 
which the germs of mischief can, I submit, be palpably 
discerned. 
H. ADLER. 


(2) 

Mr. Srmon’s scheme for establishing a Church of Israel 
shows that he has felt the pulse of a young generation 
questioning the meaning and value of the inheritance 
which it was the endeavour of the past to preserve. He 
has seen that our triumphant emancipation is now working 
out its natural results upon us; that constant intercourse 
with non-Jews and extensive secular education must 
materially affect our opinions; that we, who are young 
and earnest lovers of our religion, are struggling with new 
ideas which we hardly dare to formulate, because they are 
contrary to all accepted traditions. Such are the notions 
that our separateness seems now merely external and 
artificial, our racial distinctiveness often scarcely percep- 
tible, and our religious ideas almost identical with those of 
Theists and true Unitarians. Mr. Simon realizes also that 
we are not necessarily irreligious because less observant 
than our parents, and finally, that Judaism need not suffer 
at all by its extension. 

It is impossible to retire again within the ghetto to 
escape from the disintegrating process of modern life. We, 
the future pillars of English Judaism, must therefore trust 
that the stability of our faith does not solely depend on 
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a separateness which is being worn down by two growing 
forces: education and toleration. No martyrdom, not 
even Israel’s long martyrdom, proved more than the faith 
of the martyr, nor convinced men of a truth which their 
hearts did not reveal to them. The preaching of separateness 
and practice of intermingling make for painful doubts, not 
for a martyr’s faith. We cannot all honestly accept, under 
modern conditions, laws which were the tree of life to our 
fathers. A great Jew said: “Some of you boast that your 
laws are much what they were a century ago! You have 
laws to regulate what has ceased to exist... which, through 
the change of human events, prove to be new impediments 
to the very purposes of the institution (the Synagogue), 
and for the new circumstances which have arisen you are 
without laws.” 

Surely, it behoves the faithful remnant, if truly concerned 
with the preservation of the faith, to recognize our increasing 
difficulties, and by relaxing severity to win back those who, 
through the force of new circumstances, will otherwise be 
inevitably swept away. A practical adoption of a wider 
Judaism would immediately bring back young Israel 
himself, and with him numberless proselytes whom the 
Jewish religion has in its turn influenced. 

Thus Mr. Simon’s Church of Israel will become the safe- 
guard of modern Judaism. For Judaism, as we conceive 
it, is greater than the Jews. It is surely destined to be the 
faith of the future, because the true Jewish ideal is at last 
in complete accord with the spirit of the age. The true 
Jewish ideal lies behind beloved traditions and customs, 
links uniting a religious brotherhood, but by their nature 
of transitory value. The true Jewish ideal rests on two 
dogmas: the Divine Unity and the Messianic state, i.e. 
unity of law and the triumph of justice in this world, or, the 
unity of forces and belief in progress. 

When, therefore, the Israelite of the Old Testament meets 
him who, having discarded the myths of the New Testament, 
believes only in what is common to both—in the love of one. 
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God, in the love of justice, of mercy, and of truth—what 
marvel if this meeting be, not a reconciliation, but a 
recognition 2 

SYLVIE D’ AVIGDOR. 


(3) 


Every theist must share the desire to bring the ideas and 
the life of religion before those who have them not, or who 
have sought them vainly among existing organizations. 
The general object, therefore, which Mr. Simon proposes, 
at once enlists the sympathy of the sincere believer. The 
question is, How far is it likely that Judaism can supply 
this want, and by what means? If, as is probable, in com- 
menting on Mr. Simon’s suggestions, I show that I am 
involved in the general ignorance of the spiritual life of 
Judaism, my remarks may at least serve to reveal the kind 
of difficulty which such a movement will have to overcome. 
I will refer only to two points, and will assume without 
discussion the existence of a sufficiently numerous class 
corresponding to Mr. Simon’s deseription. 

In the first place, it will be impossible for such an effort 
to evade the question of religious authority, because this is 
precisely one of the grounds of the estrangement from 
dogmatic Christianity which leads to uncertainty of belief 
and loss of interest in worship. Now it may be a great 
misapprehension, but a common view of Judaism supposes 
it to rest on two bases, neither of which can be accepted in 
its crude form by non-Jews. There is, first, the element of 
race ; there is, secondly, a conception of a peculiar revela- 
tion embodied in the Law and the Prophets. To deal with 
the latter first. So far as the new religious teaching is to 
be founded on conceptions of the Hebrew scriptures analogous 
to the older pre-critical ideas of the Christian Bible, it will 
fail to attract those who are already repelled by the narrower 
notions of the Churches. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
determine clearly the significance of the Law and its insti- 
tutions, on the one hand, and of the Messianic idea—in 
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whatever forms it may still hold its ground in modern 
Judaism—on the other. In this respect I do not see that 
Judaism can offer anything more than the Unitarians, though 
fresh voices may win fresh hearers. But it does appear 
to me that the element of race may be capable of new and 
effective treatment. Can it be disengaged from the physical 
basis which non-Jews cannot share, and converted into a 
permanent historic type of spiritual experience? By an 
extraordinary faithfulness, amid almost inconceivable sufter- 
ings, the Jewish people have preserved the apprehension of 
certain great primary religious truths. In so doing they 
must have laid up an immense store of moral achievement, 
of which, in the older literature, the Psalms of course supply 
the most splendid example. Can they utilize these reserves 
of moral strength in their religious teaching? Can they. 
show that their inner life really rests not on an external 
revelation, but upon a continuity of experience for more 
than 2,000 years? Then they will have a foundation 
analogous to that which the Christian finds in the Church 
without its dogmatic embarrassments, and can appeal 
directly to the simplest religious consciousness. 

Secondly, there are certain aspects of religious endeavour 
which have been regarded (rightly or wrongly) as peculiar 
to Christianity. Consider that attitude towards sin, that 
movement for redemption, which is implied in the words: 
“the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Has this attitude been ever genuinely shared 
by Judaism? It may be that Judaism has been, by force 
of circumstance, compelled to concentrate all its force on its 
own self-preservation. But it would be interesting to the 
non-Jew to know how far Judaism has been able to inspire 
efforts like those of Francis of Assisi, of Wesley, or General 
Booth. From one point of view Christianity is a warfare 
with evil, physical and moral. Any fresh teaching which 
Judaism may have to offer will be likely to be tested by 
its applicability to new social ideals in which no race 
limitations can be recognized. The generosity of rich Jews 
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to their own people is well known. But those who are 
dissatisfied with the preaching of the Churches, and seek 
a religious guidance founded on the broadest facts of human 
experience, will ask for a universal and not a national 
philanthropy. If the time is ripe for new impulses in this 
direction to issue from the Synagogue, in line with that 
which some of us still feel to have constituted the great era 
for Western history more than eighteen centuries ago, then 
theists of all schools ought to make the new cause their 
own, and offer all the assistance in their power. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


(4) 


I CORDIALLY agree in Mr. Simon’s theory of Judaism 
and its missions, and I think great service is done to the 
Jews by his view being constantly put before them—in as 
many different ways as possible. 

The vicissitudes of the Jews in the various countries where 
they dwell—persecution, disabilities, poverty, wealth—have 
almost filled up their lives. Efforts on the one hand to 
throw off unjust civic restrictions, and on the other to 
build a wall of separativeness to guard their faith from 
destruction, have so occupied their thoughts and energies 
that the great bulk of them have never thought, and do 
never think, of their raison d’étre in the world. 

Even the section who pray to return to Jerusalem have 
only a dim notion of what they are to do there. As eman- 
cipation develops, the desire to leave the adopted country 
may proportionately lessen, and it is invaluable that 
Mr. Simon’s ideal should, in anticipation of that circum- 
stance, become generally familiarized in the Jewish mind. 

But I do not think the time is yet ripe for any attempt 
to proclaim the mission of Judaism to the world at large. 
A much larger proportion of the Jews themselves must 
grasp it first. A little example is worth loads of precept. 
First let our people settle down among the nations enjoying 
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the fruits of emancipation as quiet, useful, unobtrusive 
citizens, earning their living in a variety of avocations. 

I think it is most useful to impress on Jewish lads and 
girls that every one of them carries the banner of Jewish 
reputation, and that when they mingle with the rest of 
British youths in schools and colleges, workshops and 
factories, they need always to bear that in mind, and live 
up to it. That aspect of the Jewish mission might, I ven- 
ture to think, be insisted upon with advantage from the 
pulpit at the autumn festivals, when the new year of school 
and industrial life is inaugurated, as well as the Jewish 
new year. 

In short, to sum up, I think we want the true mission of 
Judaism preached to ourselves, constantly and persistently, 
in many forms and by many voices. 

Mr. Montefiore and Mr. Simon have sounded the “ silver 
trumpet” and led the way, and I hope and believe that 
hundreds of Jews and Jewesses will be helped and inspired 
by their ideal. 

JuLIA M. CoHEN. 


(5) 


THERE are many to whom it must seem desirable that the 
Jewish race in this age—when everywhere, except in Spain 
and Russia, the spirit of religious toleration has triumphed-— 
should resume their ancient task of exhibiting to the world an 
ideal of pure monotheism and of appealing to the nations 
to follow it. Only as missioners of a higher faith did they 
in the past deserve the name accorded to them of the 
chosen people of God, and only as resuming their role as 
teachers of such a faith can they deserve it in the future. 

For the age is not yet past when the rest of the world 
can learn from the Jews. I have often been asked by 
orthodox Christians to subscribe funds for the conversion 
of Jews, and have as often replied that in my opinion the 
Christians rather than the Jews stood in need of conversion. 
For Christianity is everywhere, save among Protestants, 
indistinguishable from the old idolatry. It is the cult of 
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a woman whose history, as maintained by those who 
elevate her into a goddess, is ninety-nine parts pure myth 
to one of fact. It is a worship by men of the works of 
their own hands, of crosses, of bits of bread and cups of 
wine, of images and pictures. These products of art, some- 
times refined, but oftener coarse and foolish, are invested 
by their devotees with magical powers and properties. 
And even among Protestants the man Jesus has supplanted 
God at such a cost to reason and good sense, and in such 
defiance of the Gospel records, that a candid modern divine, 
Canon Gore!, is found exhorting his brother clergymen not 
to juxtapose, but to keep carefully apart, the rival state- 
ments that he was merely human and that he was also God, 
lest they should empty the evangelistic texts of all meaning 
and value. 

It is ungrateful to dwell on the intellectual shortcomings 
of men who too often excel our more critical selves in 
spiritual fervour and good works. All the greater therefore 
is the need to brace ourselves for fresh efforts and, if we 
ean, ally ourselves with those who, like the reformed Jews, 
reject the pagan and mythical elements which survive even 
in reformed Christianity. In proportion as the critical 
appreciations of the Old Testament, already common among 
orthodox Christians, spread also among Jews, so will the 
latter become reformed Jews, between whom and Uni- 
tarians the only dividing line is the reservation of Saturday 
rather than Sunday for rest and meditation. There is no 
other important difference. For Jews have by their history 
no such prejudices against reading the New Testament in 
a rational way, as beset the modern orthodox divine, who 
throws the Old Testament to the wolves of criticism as if 
to divert their attention from the New. I cannot therefore 
but hope that Mr. Simon’s dream of uniting in common 
effort the reformed Jews and the most critically minded 
Christians may some day be realized. 

FReD. C. CONYBEARE. 
* See Dissertations on the Incarnation, 1895, pp. 97, 103, 105, 189, 203, 206. 
VOL. IX. O 
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(6) 

THRouGH the courtesy of the editors I have been 
invited to express my opinion respecting the proposals 
of Mr. O. J. Simon, and it gives me much pleasure to 
respond to their invitation. These proposals appear to me 
extremely interesting, and calculated, if carried into effect, 
both to quicken the more spiritual impulses of Judaism 
itself, and to help in reviving the faith of some, perhaps 
of many, who have been repelled from religion by the 
insistence on dogmas which they are unable to accept. 
I have often wished that theists of every school, Catholic 
and Jew alike, would not limit their finest teaching to 
their own people, while against the outside world they 
defend what is special to themselves, but would really 
help the doubts and difficulties of the time by entering 
sympathetically into them, and setting forth with gentle- 
ness and love the more universal grounds of faith. There 
are many signs that this better spirit is beginning to 
prevail; and if the Jewish race has still in it the spirit 
of Isaiah, and can stand before the world with lips freshly 
touched by a coal from off the altar, assuredly I, as a 
Christian, can only rejoice, and hope that many a yearn- 
ing soul will come and confess that God is present of 
a truth. 

By way of criticism perhaps I may venture to remark 
that Mr. Simon seems hardly aware that Christians, though 
they may be very ignorant of modern Judaism, are quite 
familiar with the piety of the Old Testament, and that the 
immanence of God in the human soul without (as well as 
with) mediation would be “no new message,’ but is to 
many their most familiar thought. Even the Catholic has 
his hours of communion solus cum solo. Christianity has, 
no doubt, in the course of its history, incorporated much in 
its theology from the teachings of Greek philosophy, and 
much in its ritual from systems of sacerdotal mediation ; 
but in its spiritual essence it is, at least as it appears to 
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me, the legitimate outgrowth and development of the finest 
and least sacerdotal elements of Old Testament teaching, 
which it sought to universalize by detaching them from 
national limitations, and especially from the legal portion 
of the Old Testament, which lay very close to the heart of 
the Jewish people. I cannot but think that a modern 
movement must be (I will not say carried out on Christian 
lines, but) similar in kind; and here Mr. Simon’s proposals 
leave me a little in the dark. How far is any kind of 
observance of the Law to be put forward as an essential 
part of the religion? If the attempt be to make proselytes, 
in the old sense, I can anticipate nothing but failure. If, 
on the other hand, I am correct in supposing that the 
intention is to dwell on the great moral and religious 
principles of that monotheism which the Jews, and through 
them the Christians, have inherited from a remote past, we 
may reasonably hope that the dignity and power of an 
ancient faith, speaking to the world with a voice long 
silent, will find many a waiting heart, and bring it back to 
the reality of God. Surely, though we are so dull of heart 
to perceive it, there is a new outpouring of the Spirit, 
which is gradually drawing us nearer to the unity of 
faith. 

In the foregoing remarks I trust that I have not un- 
wittingly hurt any tender susceptibility. I have written 
frankly from my Christian point of view; but I think we 
have learnt in modern times to speak frankly without any 
violation of brotherly love. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


(7) 


I HEARTILY concur in Mr. O. J. Simon’s views regarding 
the importance and practicability of a Jewish “mission” at 
the present moment. 

I have heard Jews object that though Judaism has a 
mission, its mission is a “ life,’ not a “message.” Why 
then were the older revelations of God always verbal ones ? 

O 2 
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Why were the prophets not dumb witnesses, converting 
Israel by their example and uttering no words? Judaism 
must recover the truth once familiar to it, that face-to-face 
speech, heart-to-heart communion, is the first and chief 
method of persuasion. “The Lord God hath spoken, who 
can but prophesy?” If the ancient people of God had 
refrained from promulgating their mission in winged words, 
if they had left the world to infer from imperfect Jewish 
lives the perfection of life according to God’s will, the 
world to-day would have realized far less of divine truth than 
it has done. It is rather arrogant to maintain that because 
I may be possessed of a noble doctrine, I must necessarily 
myself be the fittest for practically manifesting that doc- 
trine. Ideally there should be an assimilation of precept 
and practice. But I do not see why the world should be 
deprived of good Jewish precept because there may be 
a certain amount of bad Jewish practice. 

Secondly, I think that the Judaism Mr. Simon desires 
to preach will be found to fulfil the needs of many who at 
the present time are dissatisfied with current forms of religion. 
But Mr. Simon must consent to proceed tentatively. We 
need a further analysis of our moral consciousness before 
we can formulate the religion of the future. We rely too 
much on the results of old, out-worn introspections. Now 
it seems to me that the heterogeneous members of the 
“Church of Israel” would be in a happy position for 
making this analysis. I am certain that Mr. Simon is 
right in believing that if the religious consciousness of all 
honest men were analyzed, it would be found to contain 
almost identical elements. I am further certain that though 
far from all the common elements could be claimed as Jewish, 
nevertheless the resultant principles would find themselves 
more easily and fully expressed in terms of a purified 
Judaism than in terms of any other purified religion. “ All 
wise men have the same religion, but wise men do not tell 
what it is,” said the cynic. But in Mr. Simon’s “ Church of 
Israel” men will tell, heart will speak to heart, and it will 
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be seen that God's Spirit which moved inspired men in all 
ages, but most of all the Hebrew prophets, is still strong 
to save. 

Will the Mission fail? As I conceive Mr. Simon’s 
meaning, this question is irrelevant. One must face failure 
or one is no missionary. And when did the fear of failure 
deter Jews in their older missionary efforts? The essence 
of Mr. Simon’s proposal is its hope, not its assurance of 
success. But I cannot see why failure is inevitable. For 
the members of the Church of Israel would not be all drawn 
from the cultured “liberals,” i.e. from those whose adhesion 
to the movement would be due to intellectual scepticism. 
This class would no doubt form the backbone of the move- 
ment, but it needs flesh and blood too. A mission must 
have emotion as well as intellect. Whence would it come ? 
From the lower end of the scale. Mr. Simon should not 
overlook those whose scepticism is moral and social—he 
should look to the toiling masses, nominally Christian or 
Jewish, but often without a satisfying faith. To them the 
mission of Judaism, with its strong doctrines of duty and 
righteousness, its moral earnestness, its cheery confidence 
in this world’s possibilities of a sufficing and ennobling 
happiness, its faith in the purity and perfectibility of human 
nature, in brief, its ethical optimism—to some of them the 
mission might be of saving effect. In a church preach- 
ing these principles to these classes, I would stand by 
Mr. Simon’s side, an ardent disciple. 

J. ABRAHAMS. 


(8) 

In offering a brief “opinion” on Mr. Simon's recent 
articles about the need, the duty, and the feasibility of 
“an active propagation” by Jews “of the faith of Israel 
beyond the confines of the Jewish race,’ I propose to 
asswme that the religious condition of English society is 
such as he describes it. On the whole his description 18 
perhaps fairly accurate. I therefore only propose to 
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ask, (1) Is such a forward movement desirable? (2) is it 
possible ? 3 

1. (a) It is clearly desirable for the outside world, 
assuming the data. Unitarianism may be too ‘ Christian ” 
for some people; ‘“ Theism” may be too polemical. More- 
over, the “ historic” element of the proposed “ new religion” 
is obviously attractive. “Theism” may be started to-day 
and may perish to-morrow. The Universalist branch of 
Judaism, the proposed “Church of Israel” (Fortnightly, 
p. 587), would be constant. It would have the permanence 
and the vitality of Judaism itself. 

(6) Such a Church of Israel, such a direct preaching 
of Judaism to the “nations,” is in full accordance with 
the highest conceptions of Judaism and its mission. It 
could only do honour and good to Judaism itself. It 
would give it warmth and energy; it would give it an 
interest in life. Its mission would no longer be a mere 
lifeless dogma, heard about from pulpits, but unreal and 
unrealized; it would be something actual, living, tangible, 
a proof that all this boasting about a duty and an office 
and a service to mankind was no mere vapid, idle talk, but 
was at last being seriously meant, was at last being trans- 
lated into deed. At present, when Jews talk of their 
mission, it is as if a man boasted of the possession of 
a jewel finer than any in the land, but kept it wrapped up 
in a thick duster so that none could see it. As to the 
argument that the “movement” would draw away “ weak- 
kneed” Jews from the old Saturday to the new Sunday 
synagogue, it has been refuted by Mr. Simon himself on 
Ῥ. 180. 

2. “Is it possible?” Here my doubts begin. I think 
that Mr. Simon’s ideas and writings are seminal and 
germinal. And the condition of Judaism and of society is 
not unfavourable to these seeds and germs blossoming 
and bearing fruit. The fruit may not be exactly what 
Mr. Simon conceives it, but none the less will he, all 
honour and all gratitude to him, have helped to sow the 
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seed. 1 reverence him for his grand, prophetic faith in 
Judaism and in the purer aspirations of the second Isaiah. 
But I doubt the ‘‘movement”’ being capable of any realiza- 
tion now. Ido not think we have the men. Moreover, it 
is still not clear (hardly even to Mr. Simon himself, still 
less to his readers) what the attitude of the new Judaism 
(if I may so call it) is to be towards several most important 
questions. 

1. What is to be its exact position towards the Penta- 
teuch and the Law? 

2. What is to be its exact position towards the miracles 
of the Old Testament ? 

3. What is to be its relation to the personality and the 
teaching of Jesus ? 

4. What is to be its attitude towards the New Testament 
as a whole? 

Mr. Simon has not fully, as it seems to me, thought out 
these all-important questions. And not only he, but Liberal 
Judaism in general is still uncertain and halting about 
them. They must, however, be definitely answered before 
the “new departure” can begin, and upon the character of 
the answers there probably depends the success of the move- 
ment. More intimate knowledge must be acquired of the 
present condition of Christian theology in all its phases. 
Even Mr. Simon sometimes talks as if modern Christianity 
were inextricably bound up with the old-fashioned dogma 
of the Fall. More knowledge, therefore, on the one hand ; 
more clearness of attitude on the other. On the great 
questions mooted above, our thoughts and points of view 
must be more thought out. As the Germans would say: 
Man muss Stellung nehmen zu diesen Fragen. Mr. Simon's 
articles will partly incite, and partly help, us to do this. 
I repeat again, all honour to him for his enthusiasm and 
his faith. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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(9) 


WHILE feeling that Mr. Simon has done a great service 
to the community by his recent article in the Fortnightly 
Review, I find myself at variance with him in his proposal 
to establish a Jewish mission or church for the benefit 
particularly of Gentiles whose religious cravings are not 
satisfied by the doctrinal teachings of Christianity. The 
proposal appears to be only the logical outcome of our 
convictions as described by Mr. Simon. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it is possible—as yet. It seems to me there 
are many practical objections to the scheme; of these 
I will deal here with three. 

(1) It would prove a source of weakness to our own 
community. Mr. Simon himself anticipates this objection, 
though he hardly appears to appreciate its full importance. 
Half-hearted and indifferent Jews would find in the new 
church an excuse or justification for further indifference. 
They would feel a strong inducement to attach themselves 
to it and its very diluted Judaism, attracted by the prospect 
of belonging to a religious body, Jewish in spirit, which 
makes no irksome or inconvenient calls upon its adherents. 
Many would thus be lost completely to us whom we other- 
wise might win over—many who, were it not for the new 
church, might become identified as loyal members, if not as 
active workers, in the community proper. Indeed, I believe 
the mission would recruit its followers in larger numbers 
from born Jews than born Christians, and thus would 
stultify its own existence. 

(2) We should expose ourselves to a deserved charge of 
attending to the mote in our brother’s eye while neglecting 
the beam in our own. The great condemnation of the 
Christian missions to the Jews is, that they involve a huge 
expenditure of money and effort that could be far more 
usefully devoted to the work of humanizing, raising, and 
relieving the myriads of so-called Christians who, in our 
large towns, are in the toils of poverty and ignorance, or 
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are steeped in drunkenness and brutality. Let us not be 
guilty of the same error. We are not confronted by the 
same conditions as these among our poor, but we have our 
own internal problems too. On the one side there is the 
mass of foreign Jews whom it is our duty to patiently 
Anglicize, to teach to discard undesirable habits in thought 
and action which oppression has forced upon them. On 
the other side there are those brethren among the grown-up 
as well as the growing-up generation, to whom much in our 
form of worship does not appeal, and who are thus drifting 
from us, not always as a result of their own indifference. 
If we are to keep them for their good and ours, their 
requirements also need careful and loving and liberal treat- 
ment by our leaders. These are religious questions of 
moment in our own midst that have the first claim on 
our best thought and energy, for they are concerned with 
the preservation of the consciousness of our ideals and 
mission among our own people. 

(3) I believe the establishment of the church would be 
resented by our fellow-countrymen, and might lead to a 
re-awakening of ill-will against us. It is true that our 
political emancipation is complete, but I seriously question 
whether the spirit of tolerance is sufficiently deep even in 
this land of liberty to permit Christians to regard with 
equanimity any organized attempt on our part to minister 
to religious needs outside our own community. I do not 
desire for one moment to cast any imputation upon the 
broad-mindedness of our fellow-citizens, but I must remark 
that we cannot expect two generations of tolerance to blot 
out completely the prejudice which has been the growth of 
centuries. 

Mr. Simon’s proposal is a lofty and spiritual one; but 
the time for active propaganda is not yet. We must be 
content for a few more decades to continue to work and 
impress, as before, by the silent force of example. 


S. FRIEDEBERG. 
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(10) 

O. J. Stmon’s advocacy of the re-establishment of the 
order of the Proselytes of the Gate is a proposal which 
contains the germ of such far-reaching possibilities and 
momentous consequences, not only for us of his race and 
faith, but for mankind at large, that it can neither ie 
accepted nor dismissed lightly. 

I agree that the true definition of the mission of Judaism 
as laid down in the Scriptures is the duty of impressing 
mankind with “the highest spiritual conception of God to 
which the creative human imagination has yet attained”; 
also, that from forces beyond its own control, the active 
participation of Israel in its mission has been in abeyance, 
but that nevertheless, by its unswerving fidelity to the 
religious idea through ages of martyrdom, it has borne 
eloquent, though silent, evidence of its faith in its mission. 

It is incorrect, however, to infer that Israel has always 
been a passive agent. Jewish and Christian writers testify 
that at the dawn of Christianity Jewish proselytes were 
already numerous, and doubtless paved the way in no small 
degree for the spread of Christianity amongst the heathen 
nations. The conception of the Deity evolved by Christianity, 
that offspring of Jewish and heathen philosophies, was far 
in advance of those held by the Gentile world. The very 
fact that the Christian conception was so strongly tinged 
with heathen elements naturally facilitated its acceptance 
by Gentiles. Primitive man appears incapable of grasping 
a purely spiritual conception of Deity: he requires some- 
thing tangible to his senses, whether it be a stock, stone, 
animal, man, or heavenly body. To account for the origin 
of evil, an infinite mystery to him, he evolves the idea of 
evil spirits warring against beneficent ones. The simple 
idea of a Deity who “creates both the good and the evil ” 
for his own unfathomable purposes is incomprehensible to 
his understanding. Hence the religious idea of Israel at the 
dawn of Christianity found a world unprepared to grasp it 
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in its entirety, nor can we wonder at this, when it was only 
after a long probation of terrible suffering that Israel, to 
whom the revelation was made, became faithful to it. 

For nearly 2,000 years the Jewish and heathen conceptions 
of divinity have been striving against each other to gain 
the upper hand in Christianity. An intellectual revolt 
against doctrinal Christianity has arisen in the minds of 
thousands of thoughtful men and women, who are struggling 
vainly for the Light now seen by them “as through a glass 
darkly.” I agree with Oswald John Simon that the outer 
court of the Temple should be rebuilt for such as these, and 
its gates be open to all who desire to enter of their own free 
will. Proselytism that seeks to disturb the religious con- 
victions in which one’s fellow-men find the “peace that 
passeth all understanding” is to be deprecated as creating 
strife, but so also is the narrow spirit foreign to Israel’s 
mission that refuses to point out the path to the anxious 
inquirer who has lost his way. 

The question is, Is the teme ripe for such a movement ? 
The reply depends on whether the man is forthcoming or 
not. He must necessarily be of the chosen mediumistic 
race and of the Jewish faith, and be impregnated with the 
Divine Spirit that will impel him outside of his own 
volition to proclaim his message. Mankind is waiting for 
him, the rebuilder of faith on the ruins of worn-out creeds. 
To Oswald John Simon I would say, as was said of old, 
“ Art thou Elias, or look we for another ?” 


ALBERT E. GOLDSMID. 


(11) 
Some of the details of Mr. Simon’s scheme are, in my 
judgment, open to exception; but for his general idea 
I have nothing but warm approval. 
I should like to deal with some objections to it that 
have been raised in my hearing. 
It is urged that we Jews must first learn to live in the 
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spirit of our religious and ethical ideals, and that then it 
will be time enough to formally invite others to accept 
them. The contention is beside the mark, The question 
involved is not one of conduct, but of organized religious 
teaching. We Jews claim to be the depositaries of certain 
theological truths ; the claim logically binds us to dissemi- 
nate those truths. If we refrain, we are either insincere 
or selfish. The dilemma has been formulated more than 
once—notably by Professor Max Miller on a memorable 
occasion several years ago. The stereotyped Jewish reply 
is that we Jews do teach Judaism, and by the most 
effective of all methods—by living it. But is this the most 
effective method? Would not a direct propaganda be 
more effective still, to say nothing of the cumulative in- 
fluence of both methods combined. The rate at which our 
theological ideas filter into the general consciousness, under 
present conditions, must necessarily be slow. Are we not 
bound by our duty to our mission to accelerate the pace ? 
An active propaganda is not necessarily an aggressive 
one. No one proposes an aggressive one. Mr. Simon's 
missionary is not going to stand at street-corners and bawl 
the saving doctrines of Judaism into the offended ears of 
the passers-by; nor is he going to drag Christians into 
the synagogue by main force. He will merely conduct 
a service on Jewish-theistic lines, at which all persons of 
any creed or no creed who care to attend it will be heartily 
welcomed. Nor will he attempt to teach Judaism in its 
entirety ; he will confine himself to expounding its great 
theological ideas in the hope that “inquirers” may find in 
them rest for their souls. That there are many such 
inquirers is more than probable. I have a friend—a lady 
of considerable intelligence and religious fervour—who, 
having broken with Christianity, is, to use her own words, 
‘searching for a religion.” She declared the other day 
that the only religion that satisfied her was Judaism, but 
that she was prevented from embracing it owing to a lack 
of sympathy with its ceremonial elements. Mr. Simon’s 
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services would be a god-send to such a woman. And she 
is but a type. There must be hundreds in London alone 
who, like her, would welcome the opportunity of identifying 
themselves with Judaism on its theistic side. 

Indeed, Mr. Simon’s plan, as I understand it, is practically 
identical with the proposal to revive the ancient order of 
Proselytes of the Gate, which the late Dr. Benisch urged 
with insistence and force many years ago in the columns 
of the Jewish Chronicle. The Rabbins were not afraid of 
such an institution ; why should we be? 

The argument that the creation of a Jewish Church 
would tend to detach the weaklings from Judaism has 
been demolished by Mr. Simon himself. He has also 
shown how inspiring is the reflex influence which the 
spectacle of the Gentiles, ranging themselves under the 
banner of Israel, would exert upon staunch Jews. 

It is urged that an attempt to teach Christians Theism 
is superfluous, (1) because Christians do not want Theism ; 
their ideas, it is asserted, are slowly but surely tending in 
the direction of a godless worship of Christ, towards an 
agnostic Christianity: and (2) because there are agencies, like 
Mr. Voysey’s Church, already engaged in the task. If the 
first contention is true—which I am not prepared to admit— 
then the need of some additional instrument for restoring to 
Christendom the God it has lost becomes evident. What a 
glory it would be for Judaism if it were to take a leading part 
in so splendid a work! As to the second plea, why, I ask, 
should not the Theistic Church learn to look upon us Jews as 
active allies in the stupendous task it is attempting with 
such pathetic courage? The more numerous the workers in 
the consecrated field, the earlier and the more bountiful will 
be the harvest. Do we not owe it to our Theistic comrades 
to be up and doing? When our brethren go forth to war, 
shall we remain here? I am bound to point out, moreover, 
that there are many religious inquirers, now intentionally 
holding aloof from Theism, who would willingly throw in 
their lot with Jewish Theism if they had the chance. 
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Surely there is something that appeals to the imagination 
in the thought of being associated with an historic religion, 
with a people that claims to have received a divine mission, 
and which has suffered, for its sake, lifelong agony. So 
far as its theology is concerned, Judaism has little more to 
offer than Theism has, but on the other hand it promises 
fellowship with Israel—a precious boon which an ever- 
increasing number of minds will eagerly grasp. 

Finally, as to the danger of arousing anti-Jewish feeling. 
I do not believe that such feeling can ever be the result 
of a manifestation, on our part, of religious vitality. Quite 
the contrary is the case. It is quite true that there are 
malevolent people always ready to make our very virtues 
a grievance. But if these persons are to shape Jewish 
action, the only course left to us is self-effacement. Let us 
ignore this class of critics. In England, where the new 
movement is to be initiated, we can ignore them with ease. 
Religious zeal, even on the part of Jews, can command 
only respect from those whose opinion is worth having. 
It is the show of religious indifference that is the real 
enemy. ‘The surest way for us to win confidence is to 
prove that we have faith in Judaism, and are loyal to the 
responsibilities which it lays upon us. 

Morris JOSEPH. 


(12) 

Mr. Simon's thoughtful paper will meet with general 
sympathy. He makes undoubtedly an honest attempt to 
return to an earlier and nobler conception. The prophets 
certainly regarded Judaism as a missionary religion. In 
the view of Isaiah, Assyria and Egypt are God’s people no 
less than is Israel. In the psalms of the theophany God 
manifests himself to Jew and Gentile alike. It was even 
a reproach against the Pharisees that they compassed sea 
and land to make one proselyte. The Rabbis hold that 
Israel has been sown in the lands of their dispersion in order 
that an abundant harvest of proselytes may be reaped from 
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them. In South Russia an independent kingdom of Jewish 
proselytes persisted for several centuries. True, that in an 
age of persecution, sufferance became the badge of all our 
tribe, and we were forced to enter into our chambers and 
shut the door behind us. Now, however, a happier day 
has dawned, and if Judaism is still to justify its existence, 
it must do more than merely exist. 

So long as monotheism is true to itself, it must be nobly 
intolerant of error. The stock argument that people can go 
to heaven by remaining staunch to the religion in which 
they were born is really irrelevant. If the world is to 
improve, it must be by going forward from strength to 
strength, and constantly attaining higher conceptions of 
God and duty. The Messianic idea, which has played so 
great a part in Jewish history, is no selfish forecast of 
racial predominance, but the fruit of a conviction that 
the perfect life will one day be realized by all humanity. 

The particular scheme which Mr. Simon advocates is 
far more open to criticism. To differentiate between the 
religion of a Jew by race and of a Jew by adoption would 
be to create a new separation. Surely the old principle is 
better, that there should be one law for the homeborn and 
for the naturalized citizen of the Synagogue. Sooner or 
later we shall have to determine what elements of 
Judaism— doctrinal, ethical, and ceremonial—are alone 
essential both for us and others, and then press for their 
acceptance as a whole by the outside world. Mere reason- 
ing doubtless will not solve the problem, nor is it needed. 
Time does the task for us. In religious life, as in physical 
life, the principle of the survival of the fittest holds true. 
Such ceremonial as justifies itself, by satisfying human 
needs, will continue ; such rites as have outlived their time 
will inevitably die. Whilst much is hidden from us, it 
remains certain that Judaism will survive all changes, 
because in it are enshrined the principles of eternal truth. 
On the other hand, it is probably impossible, in this age of 
transition, to forecast the exact lines on which Judaism will 
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develop. Doubtless it will become finally a universal 
religion, suitable alike to Jew and Gentile. I distrust 
profoundly the policy of watering down the distinctive 
features of Judaism, which is, after all, no mere Uni- 
tarianism, but a historical religion, whose roots strike deep 
into the past. We shall not spread Judaism by cheapening 
the conditions of admittance into the fold. The nature of 
the demands which religion makes on man necessarily 
varies from age to age, but the regeneration of humanity 
has always been effected by those forms of religion which 
have required the greatest measure of self-sacrifice. 


H. 5. Lewis. 


(13) 

I am asked by the editors of this REVIEW to give my 
views on Mr. Simon’s idea of a Missionary Judaism. It is 
an unwelcome task to me to criticize any form of religious 
enthusiasm, for indifference is the only thing in religious 
matters to which my sympathies are not responsive. Yet, 
as I feel sure that Mr. Simon’s ideals are as mistaken as 
they are beautiful, and as impossible as they are mistaken, 
it seems right, when asked, to say why I feel so sure 
about it. i 

Mr. Simon believes that “ large numbers of Englishmen 
are in need and in quest of a religion at once monotheistic 
and historical,’ and he proposes to supply this assumed 
“gap in the religious world” by “a weekly public worship 
conducted by Jews, with the avowed object of teaching 
Judaism to the outer world.” “Obviously,” says Mr. Simon, 
“the service would be on Sundays and in English,” and, he 
adds, “no Jewish rite or custom should be introduced.” 
Ethical lectures, in which Jesus is to become to Christians 
“the idealized Hebrew” and to Jews “δὴ enhanced ex- 
ample” are to expound the “miracle of Jewish history ” 
to a congregation of “people endowed with the religious 
temperament but unfamiliar with the inner faith of any 
creed ;”’ and “complete religious fellowship between Jew 
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and non-Jew’”’ is expected to ensue from the “exchange” 
of the God who was so anthropomorphically “near” to the 
psalmist and prophets and rabbis of Israel into “the Living 
Presence of a Universal Mind!.” For my part, I can never 
see that even “anthropomorphic figures of speech” are 
more really lowering to ideal conceptions of the Deity than 
vague phrases. “ Our Father which art in heaven,’ from 
very spiritual need, may now and again be realized with 
too human a precision of parenthood or of heaven, but, at 
the worst, it is vividly realized. This, however, is a detail 
and may pass. The essential part of the scheme is that 
“the synagogue is to offer not the hospitality of guests, but 
the habitation of a home,’ to “ weak-hearted Jews” and 
conventional Christians—a “home,” seemingly, which is to 
be that strange thing, a creation and not a growth—and in 
which human brotherhood is to become the whole and not 
a part of the divine law. This is, I think, a fair summary 
of Mr. Simon’s idea, though it is but fair to add that his 
summary does but scant justice to his article in the /ort- 
nightly, its necessary brevity denuding the idea of a good 
part of the ideal. On the wisdom or the policy of a Jewish 
attempt to proselytize I do not touch, it is distinctly from 
the religious and not from the expedient point of view that 
I look at it. And to me it seems, for all its beauty, a 
hurried ideal ; a forgetting of the fact that “ God 


Fails never. If he cannot work by us 
He will work over us.” 


In his own good time he will see to it that his earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of him, but he needs no 
Procrustean methods. Much we know may be read into 
a text by learned or enthusiastic commentators, but of all 
quotable pleas in support of his plan, surely the most 
wonderful is that chosen by Mr. Simon, “Ye are my 


1 This periphrasis is quoted by Mr. Simon from the Rev. James 
Martineau. 
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witnesses.” In what conceivable sense can the meaning 
of missionary and witness be interchangeable? To me 
there is the essential difference between them of the fleeting 
footprints on the mountain! and the abiding shadow of 
a Great Rock 2. 

Judaism is this unchanging shadow of the Rock of Ages, 
this restful shadow in the lands that thirst. ‘Our mere 
existence,” says Mr. Simon in the Fortnightly, “is a pro- 
pagation of our faith.” It is—so long as we exist, as Jews. 
But it is distinctively as Jews that we must “ witness,” 
holding fast to the Law that was given to us as a discipline 
and as a trust, and bearing, with no pose of martyr or 
pretence of mission, the burdens which the God of the 
spirits of all flesh laid upon us, especially, for the expressed 
purpose, that “all peoples of the earth may know thy name 
as do thy people Israel *.”’ 

It seems to me a poor sort of way to “propagate” by 
chipping away little bits of “the Rock from whence we 
were hewn.” 

Katie MAGNus. 


(14) 


I HAVE read with deep and absorbing interest Mr. Oswald 
Simon’s article on “ The Mission of Israel,’ which breathes 
the same earnest spirit that marks all that proceeds from 
his able pen. Mr. Simon, however, does not indicate the 
particular means by which he proposes to carry his great 
object into effect. If I rightly understand what Scripture 
teaches with respect to Israel’s mission (see Deut. iv. 6, 7), 
it is to be worked out through our faithful adherence to 
the precepts of the covenant of Sinai, and through the 
influences we exert on the world at large by our personal 
conduct and example. This is the doctrine of the mission of 
Israel which I have invariably preached to my congregation. 

If Mr. Simon be of opinion that the objects he has at 
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heart would be furthered by the issue of a series of popular 
tracts, setting forth what Judaism really is, and correcting 
the errors and misrepresentations into which certain polemi- 
cal writers have been betrayed by preconception, prejudice, 
and lack of knowlege, I would heartily participate in such 
a course of action. But 1 should be absolutely hostile to 
a conversionist propaganda, in any way akin to that which 
characterizes the London Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity. 
D. W. Marks. 


(15) 

I HAVE read with warm interest and prevailing con- 
currence of feeling Mr. Oswald Simon’s paper which 
you kindly sent to me, and the article in the October 
Fortnightly more amply treating of the same subject. 
As he himself placed the latter in my hand, I have, in 
returning it, reported to him the impression which it 
leaves on me, so far as it bears on his suggestion of 
a Jewish mission. If Judaism, as presented in the records 
of its origin, its authoritative code, and its historic working 
till the Temple fell, were identical with the “Judaism” of 
Oswald Simon and Claude Montefiore, I should concede to 
it a “mission” with hope as fervent as theirs. But they 
have emerged into a religion of spiritual insight and moral 
experience quite beyond the range, not merely of ‘the 
Law,’ but even of the ripest prophetic inspiration. To 
reach the springs of holy trust and loving self-surrender 
now, we must start, I am convinced, with appeal to our 
latest inward experience of conscience, rather than remain 
dependent on reported outward dictation of law and pro- 
clamation of judgment. 

I avail myself, you see, of your kind permission, to 
content myself with a bare hint of my impression of the 
suggested movement. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 


rae 
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(16) 

ALL must have welcomed Mr. Simon's article in the 
Fortnightly Review as a sign of the idealism and enthusiasm 
of its author. 

The following thoughts occur to me with respect to 
Mr. Simon’s suggestions. 

Mr. Simon’s aim is being fulfilled. The words of the 
prophet Malachi are truer now than they were when 
he spoke them: “For from the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense is offered 
to my name, and a pure offering.” Through the work of 
the Divine Spirit, through God who hides himself from our 
sight, the time foretold as near or far by the prophets is 
drawing nearer. All Christians, from Catholics to Uni- 
tarians, would call themselves Monotheists. All would 
indignantly repel the charge of Polytheism. Their Mono- 
theism does not take the same form as ours, but avowedly 
it is Monotheism. The ethical ideals of Judaism are also 
becoming more and more the property of all religions. It 
is often said that Christianity is identical with other 
worldliness. But in no age more than in ours has greater 
thought been given by Christians to the wants of the poor 
and the distressed. JI know many Christians who think 
less of “salvation” in the theological sense than of making 
the world brighter and happier. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Chief Rabbi can stand 
on the same platform and plead for the same moral ends. 
Educated Christians, moreover, who do not call themselves 
Unitarians, often explain their dogmas in a manner which 
is not repulsive, philosophically, to those who believe in 
Judaism. 

I do not agree with Mr. Simon that the world is yearning 
for a new religion. New religions do not come to the birth 
through the dissatisfaction which men and women may feel 
with the dogmas of the old ones. Christianity took the 
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place of the old religions of the Roman Empire because 
Rome was steeped in moral vice and corruption. It was 
not the objection to transubstantiation that gave Pro- 
testantism its power in Europe, but such blots upon the 
Roman Church as the sale of indulgences and the degrada- 
tion of the clergy. When Rome purified herself at the 
Council of Trent, Protestantism made no real headway 
against her. There is much moral misery in the world, 
but all the churches, equally with the synagogue, are 
engaged in the work of stemming its tide. Mr. Simon has 
probably more especially in view educated Agnostics and 
Sceptics. I do not think that Agnostics and Sceptics are 
really so agnostic and sceptical as they say they are 
or as they think they are. They too bring their own 
pure offering. I do not know whether the prospects of 
Unitarianism and of Mr. Voysey’s Theistic Church are 
encouraging to those who propose to start new religious 
movements. I fear, too, that we Jews have not a small 
proportion of Agnostics and Sceptics of our own. 

I thoroughly believe that the noble prayer quoted by 
Mr. Simon will be fulfilled, that the world will ever grow 
nearer to the ideal of our prayer of the New Year and 
Atonement, that all men will form “one band to do God’s 
will with a perfect heart.” But this does not mean, I think, 
that all the world are to become Jews in actual name. The 
fundamental truths of Judaism will prevail, but we shall 
best do our duty by fulfilling the duties which lie nearest to 
us. The enthusiasm of the enthusiastic in our midst must 
be guided, the indifferent must be stimulated, there must be 
union amongst ourselves, we ourselves must be one band. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Simon in believing that the 
separate existence of Judaism is the best permanent witness 
to its truth. We can still be witnesses in our lives, in our 
conversations with Christian friends, in our public speeches 
and writings. Mr. Simon thinks we can be better witnesses 
by organizing a Sunday religious service not absolutely in 
connexion with the synagogue. He may try. He has the 
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energy, the idealism, and the enthusiasm to try. Such 
a service will be no temptation to the weak Jew who is on 
the point of leaving Judaism. It may be a stepping-stone 
for him, but not more. He will join in the end a Protestant 
or Catholic church, according as he lives in a Protestant 
or Catholic country. But if the movement spreads, there 
would be a great temptation for its Jewish leader gradually 
to identify himself with it entirely, and fall away from the 
synagogue and its traditions. 

On another point I must congratulate Mr. Simon. I have 
always felt that the description of Judaism, as merely 
“a religious brotherhood,” in the deeply reverent Bible for 
Home Reading, did not express the whole truth. Mr. Simon’s 
description is satisfying : “Judaism isa religious brotherhood 
united by a common ancestry.” 


L. M. Srwons. 
(17) 

Ir the question of a Jewish propaganda is to be debated 
at’ all, the discussion could hardly have been started in 
a more laudable spirit than that which runs through 
Mr. Simon’s various contributions on this subject that 
have appeared in the Jewish Chronicle, the Fortnightly 
Review, and the JEwIsSH QUARTERLY. But neither the 
ardour, nor the sincerity, nor the dignified tone of the 
writer must be permitted to obscure the gravity of the 
issue raised by him in his presentation of the Mission of 
Judaism. 

The titles of Mr. Simon’s articles—‘ Mission of Judaism” 
and “ Missionary Judaism ”—justify insistence upon this 
point, that no definition of Judaism can be considered as 
satisfactory which does not make it clear that, while it 
contains some of the elements of Unitarianism and of 
Theism, it contains much besides and beyond. But it is 
the very features which differentiate it from other and even 
from allied forms of faith that Mr. Simon feels himself 
compelled to suppress or to ignore in his desire to commend 
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“the inner spiritual life” of his religion to those outside 
his communion. Briefly, he aims at the diffusion of 
Judaism. And how does he propose to achieve his end ? 
By the dilution of Judaism. Whether any class of 
Christians or Theists, who are not satisfied with the 
inner spiritual life of their respective faiths, will be 
permanently attracted by an etherealized Judaism, even 
with its denationalized festivals, its Sunday services con- 
ducted by avowed Sabbatarians, its Jewish liturgies 
modified so as to make them appropriate for non-Jewish 
congregations!, and its avoidance of every characteristic 
Jewish rite and custom, is exceedingly doubtful. What 
is not doubtful is that to bid a man spread Judaism in this 
fashion is, in Talmudic phrase, to tell him to “break the 
vessel, but not spill the wine.” The prophetic ideals to 
which Mr. Simon refers, high as they may soar, will 
generally be found, when examined in their context, to be 
anchored to the rock of the real. The divine promises in 
Isaiah lvi. 4-7 are made to those “ who keep God’s sabbaths ” 
in particular, and “who hold fast by his covenant” in 
general. 

As to methods, we are somewhat awkwardly put about. 
We are to make a propagandist revolution with theological 
rose-water. It is to be distinctly understood that we are 
“not to assail any existing religious organization, whether 
Unitarian or Christian.’ How I am to convince my 
non-Jewish hearers that my religion, or its inner spiritual 
life, is better than theirs, without giving them to under- 
stand that theirs is worse than mine, I cannot tell. How 
am I to recommend to Christian “inquirers” the Jewish 
conception of Monotheism without directly or by implica- 
tion assailing the Christian conception? Indeed, Mr. Simon 
himself grows occasionally unconsciously militant. “The 
immanence of God in the human soul which Christianity 
has focussed through the instrument of mediation would 
be found to be present in all its intensity without media- 

The Fortnightly Review for October, 1896, pp. 586, 587. 
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tion. This would be a new message to Christians.” 
Granted ; but would not such a message be an attack upon 
existing religious organizations ? 

Let there be no misunderstanding then. Let the mission- 
ary door be open or shut, and Judaism be preached to the 
world frankly and fully or not at all. 

The question remains: Because I believe my religion to 
be true, am I morally constrained to make it the basis of 
a universal religion? This depends upon the larger ques- 
tion, Is a universal religion, at this stage of human thought, 
a desirable thing in itself? Is it not rather the case that, 
especially in matters touching their spiritual life, men are 
so constituted as to be unable to see things always eye to 
eye, and that differences in religious conceptions are of 
God’s own implanting? There is the somewhat parallel 
problem of nationality. The visionary’s solution is, Merge 
all nationalities in one. Is there less wisdom with those 
who would have nations develop on their respective lines, 
and who call upon all true lovers of their kind to aim, not 
at an extinction of the national idea and an amalgamation 
of nationalities, but at the promotion of peace and good- 
will among them all? So with religion. Imagine, too, the 
din and tumult, not always of the wordy sort, and the fresh 
terrors that would be added to life, if every religious sect 
yielded to the missionary impulse, exercised its equal 
missionary rights, and, salvation being in its keeping 
exclusively, carried on an internecine missionary warfare 
with every other sect! JI very much doubt whether all the 
gains of the missionary spirit ever outweigh the attendant 
loss in charity. 

Not that I would have my brethren in faith inactive in 
missionary work in other and, as they seem to me, more 
legitimate directions. Regarded as a mere question of 
religious economics, few things would be more wasteful than 
the suggested diversion of such missionary talent and energy 
as we possess from home to foreign service. In converting 
nominal into real Jews, in striving to preserve for 
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Judaism every son and daughter of the faith and making 
them worthy of their spiritual parent, we shall realize one 
part of our mission. The other part we shall fulfil, not by 
whittling Judaism away until every characteristic sign of 
it is obliterated, but by giving to the world from time to 
time clear, sound, and enlightened expositions of the great 
principles and teachings of our faith; by respecting and 
living at peace with all sincere followers of other religions, 
and, if possible, being merciful even to the insincere; 
by uniting with our fellow-men of all creeds in all works of 
pure humanity ; and by never wearying, in presence of the 
endless diversities in the intellectual and spiritual features 
of the human family, to bear our testimony to the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. “ Many folds, 
one flock.” 
S. SINGER. 
(18) 

I FEEL the deepest sympathy with Mr. Oswald Simon’s 
missionary enthusiasm, believing that the time has now 
come when the exposition, by able Jews, of the fundamental 
truths underlying their religion, and to which they have 
borne emphatic witness for two thousand years, may be 
a valuable contribution to the religious influences of the 
age. The monotheism of the Jews, their steadfast trust in 
a righteous God, their intense realization of the Invisible. 
of the immanence of God in the human soul, without 
mediation—these great principles harmonize with the 
convictions of Unitarian Christians; at the same time, it 
appears to me to be important that the two movements 
should be kept distinct, each working in its appropriate 
fields, and each tending to stem the wave of agnosticism 
which seems at present to be passing over England. 


ANNA SWANWICK. 
(10) 
WHEN it is told that a quarter of a century ago the 
present noble proposition of Mr. Oswald Simon was 
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being discussed and advocated between the late venerable 
Dr. Benisch and myself, there will be no surprise felt at the 
eager delight with which I now welcome a practical revival 
of the scheme. 

It seems to me highly advantageous to everybody con- 
cerned that the Jews of to-day should (without abandoning 
or abating any of their own exclusive duties and privileges) 
forthwith open their synagogues for further worship on 
Sundays. 

And as they are set—in the language of Christian as 
well as of Hebrew Scripture—to be “a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,’ it is necessary that the liturgy as well as 
the sermon should be in English. 

It is also essential, as Mr. Simon points out, that the 
services should be conducted and the sermons should be 
preached by Jewish ministers who are still in closest 
alliance with the Synagogue. 

Among the advantages which seem to me the most 
important are :— 

1. The right fulfilment of the paramount obligation of 
Israel to be a blessing to the world at large by teaching 
them to know, to trust, and to love God; to teach them 
those spiritual conceptions of God which are the special 
inheritance of Jews, and which, for various reasons, are not 
held in their purity by the mass of Christians. 

2. It will be a great advantage to attract, if possible, 
the thousands and tens of thousands who have become 
alienated from the Christian creeds. 

3. It will be an unspeakable benefit to the Jews them- 
selves, who have been so long forcibly prevented from all 
missionary effort, and in consequence have lost sight of 
the divine purpose for which they have been marvellously 
preserved, and now only recently have been emancipated 
in this country and in America. It will also, it is hoped, 
rouse a number of worldly, self-indulgent Jews (whom ease 
and prosperity have made unmindful of God) to a sense of 
their obligations and the intense value of true religion. 
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But all will depend on how the mission work of the Jews 
is done. And how it will be done must depend on the 
principles solemnly adopted at the outset and steadfastly 
maintained. 

And here I feel bound to utter a caution which possibly 
may not present itself to other minds as so important as 
it seems to me. The Jews must not be tempted, by any 
hopes of winning adherents, into any compromise what- 
ever ; still less into the shadow of a shade of pandering to 
the popular idolatry and false sentiment about Christ. 

“Ye are God’s witnesses,” and if you do not know by 
your own instinct the unswerving fidelity to which you 
are called and pledged, learn it forthwith of your own 
prophets, your Hlijahs, your Isaiahs, your Jeremiahs, your 
Ezekiels, who never for one moment wavered in their 
faithfulness and courage. 

I cast no stones at individuals, but I do say that the 
cause of God, the one true God of Israel and of the universe, 
has been greatly hindered by those who, while professing 
monotheism, have preached a great deal more about Christ 
than about God, and have made the common mistake of 
raising a mortal fallible man like themselves into an 
object of unique and exclusive admiration. 

Beware! Do your duty, but prepare to suffer for it. 
You cannot give unto the Lord that which will cost you 
nothing. And if you undertake this noble mission for the 
God of Israel, all the while intending not to forgo the 
praise and favour of men, intending to trim your speech to 
suit the followers of other gods, your mission will be worse 
than a failure—it will be ingratitude and treachery to God 
himself. 

CHARLES VOYSEY. 


(20) 


WHILE I fully recognize the earnestness which prompts 
Mr. Oswald Simon’s proposal, I am bound to say that I see 
nothing to attract me in it. As a mere experiment in 
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spiritual activity, apart from any zeal for a particular 
religious system, it does not strike me as practical. The 
people to whom Mr. Simon desires to offer his diluted 
Judaism would be just as effectively appealed to by books 
and magazine articles as by the religious services he 
contemplates. As a form of Jewish missionary effort, the 
scheme strikes me as positively distasteful. It does not 
propose to make Jews, but only a sort of unattached 
proselytes, and its inevitable result would be a compromise 
which to every “loyal and whole-hearted” Jew would be 
profoundly mortifying. Thus, if only a selection is to be 
made from Jewish doctrines and the Jewish ritual, you 
cannot refuse to make a like selection from the doctrines 
and rituals of the Christian churches. If an idea common to 
Mr. Simon and to the straying sheep whom he has in his 
eye is better expressed in a Christian prayer, he could not 
exclude it from his service. Indeed, he admits as much 
when he proposes “a few selections from Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” Has he considered what the resultant service 
would be like? JI, for one, should not care to see ever 
so small a corner of the mantle of Judaism thrown over it. 
We must either propagate Judaism in its entirety or not 
at all. A compromise would not only prove as lifeless as 
Unitarianism, Voyseyism, and other struggling movements 
which lack the inspiration of a great historic sanction, but 
it would inevitably weaken the claims of Judaism upon 
its indigenous adherents. A mercantile cynic might say 
that it would be an attempt to realize the Mission of 
Judaism with a fifty per cent. reduction. 

But my chief objection to all Jewish missionary enter- 
prise outside the pale of Judaism is that it would be 
a waste of valuable energy—of energy, too, which has an 
immense amount of work to do at home. The ultimate 
aim of all religion is to influence conduct, and until it can 
be shown by domestic results that our own methods are 
infinitely more effective than those of other creeds, what 
chance can we have of winning proselytes? That they are 
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more reasonable, and that they have been more successful, 
no one would maintain more strongly than 1: but we have 
a great deal yet to do in our present field of activity— 
in the way of bringing the Jewish ideals home to Jewish 
hearts—before we can go to the Gentile with an absolutely 
convincing message of salvation. Mr. Simon himself 
discusses the possibility of weak-kneed Jews joining his 
Jewish Theistic Church, and thinks that they might find 
in it a way back to orthodox Judaism. It would be a very 
roundabout way. My impression is, indeed, that it would 
prove a halfway house to Christianity pure and simple. 
Surely Mr. Simon would do better to concentrate his 
missionary zeal on these weak-kneed Jews—and Heaven 
knows they are numerous enough!—than to hunger after 
the souls of weak-kneed Christians, who have plenty of 
Simons of their own to look after them. 


Luctien WOLF. 
(21) 


OTHER dreamers of the ghetto have preceded Mr. Oswald 
John Simon in the aspiration to preach a universal Judaism. 
He is, possibly, the first to assert that the question has come 
“within the range of practical politics.” His article in the 
Fortnightly is brilliantly written and sincerely felt. But 
from the point of view of “ practical politics,” his idea has 
perhaps missed the psychological moment. For, as he says, 
“scepticism and agnosticism are not permanent traits in the 
English character,’ and, it might be added, the European 
character. Consequently we are at this moment face to 
face with a Christological reaction, fed by disappointment 
at the failure of science to live up to the vulgar conception 
of its powers and promises. Nevertheless, as a wandering 
Jew who has seen the manners of Englishmen and English 
cities, and talked with British clergymen and British church- 
wardens, I am of opinion that the corrosive action of modern 
criticism has irretrievably sapped the ancient conception of 
the Christ, and that the spasm of neo-mysticism has no real 
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vitality. Of itself, despite inevitable temporary reactions, 
the Church is working towards a human conception of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and even though he be still deemed 
divine, it is by a modern transfiguration of the concept 
of divinity. To this gradual transformation in the con- 
cept of Christ, it is not easy to maintain that the Jews 
have contributed anything qud Jews. It is being wrought 
through the larger forces of the time. That the trans- 
formation will add immensely to the historic dignity 
of Judaism there can be no doubt. But had Judaism been 
only an historic memory, the transformation would have 
taken place just the same. What has Judaism then to say 
to the Christians of to-morrow or the sceptics of to-day ? 
Well, all depends upon what you mean by Judaism. And 
the particular conception of this many-sided complexity 
favoured by Mr. Simon does not appear to me to contain 
any elements not already in Christianity. If it is the 
Unity of God, the Christians will get to that of themselves 
by re-reading and depolarizing the New Testament, which 
will take its true place in the Bible of humanity. And as 
for the sceptics, they have as much chance of finding comfort 
and repose in a transfigured New Testament as in a trans- 
figured Old Testament. For note that Mr. Simon’s pretence 
of offering the wandering Christian an old and tried article 
is a piece of self-deception. His Old Testament is very 
different from that Old Testament which, inspired in every 
letter, moulded for so many centuries the thought and faith 
of Israel. ‘Our ideas of Deity expand,’ he says. Well, 
but this is to accept evolution in religion. Mr. Simon 
really offers, not “an historic theism,” as he pretends, but 
an historically-evolving theism. And as the route of this 
evolution passed independently through Christianity, Chris- 
tians have as much right to claim the latest conception of 
God for Christianity as Jews have to claim it for Judaism, 
although it must be conceded to Mr. Simon that the 
terminus is on a main line from Hebraism while Christians 
have had to “change.” 
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It seems to me that a vast deal of analysis is yet needed 
of all these words and conceptions in which we deal so 
glibly. Mr. Simon, for instance, offers seekers after God 
“an historic theisrn.” This is what they want, he assures 
us, and we are the proprietors thereof. To me there lurks 
in the phrase a deliciously subtle patronage of Deity. 
“We are the first monotheists.” As if God depended on 
our recognition! As if the modern searcher could not find 
him except by way of an ancient people to which he had 
cautiously and progressively revealed himself. Worship 
by all means, but for your own sake, not for God’s sake. 
Infect others with your emotional conception of the cosmos 
if you have the genius to do so, but do not, in emulation of 
the Christian missionary, offer them those dead propositions 
called truths, which are spiritual veneers, and not spiritual 
realities. Iam sometimes tempted to exclaim that everything 
is true in religion except its truths. 

_ Mr. Simon, to recapitulate, plays at once with the old and 
the new conceptions of Judaism, offering in the guise of an 
ancient God a modern God with an ancient pedigree. For 
my part, I cannot think that it is fair to the Christians to 
offer them Christianized conceptions as superior Jewish ideas. 
“The mission of Judaism” is either on specifically Jewish 
lines or on none at all. But as we Jews are just now 
unanimously disagreed as to what are specifically Jewish 
lines, and as we are in the very midst of a chaotic period 
of transition, it would almost seem better to wait a little 
longer—since we have possessed our souls in patience so 
long—so as to be quite sure what we have got to teach, 
before opening our class-rooms. 

I. ZANGWILL. 


By the courtesy of the Editors I shall have in the April 
number an opportunity of reviewing some of the foregoing 
criticisms. O. J. SIMON. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


if 


In the year 1845, I thought to have already compiled 
the most important materials for an essay entitled Biblio- 
theca gudaeo-arabica, containing short biographical 
notes on the Jewish authors (their lives are, with but 
few exceptions, exhausted in a few lines), and a full 
account of the works, the MSS. (of which at that time 
scarcely one had appeared in print), the translations 
into Hebrew and other languages. I also prepared an 
alphabetical list of titles, partly extracted from Arabic 
sources, at that time not yet printed. I hoped to compose 
a small book which might be useful to those who had 
access to the treasures in Oxford and Paris; to visit 
Oxford myself I could not even dream of, and a journey 
to Paris was likewise out of the question. I was in search 
of a publisher, when Zunz and Lebrecht declined the in- 
vitation to write the article “Jiidische Literatur” in the 
oreat HLncyclopaedie of Ersch und Gruber, and I was 
recommended for that purpose by Zunz, and accepted by 
the publisher, Brockhaus. This essay engrossed all my 
spare time till 1847, and the following year was not 
favourable to scientific writings that had no immediate 
interest for the public. Soon afterwards Munk began his 
valuable accounts of Arabic MSS. in Paris and Oxford, 
and in 1850 I was able to glance at the Bodleian MSS. 
with my own eyes; but my special business was to register 
the printed Hebrew books, and the Catalogus was ποὺ 
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finished before 1860, when the state of my health prevented 
me from returning to Oxford. Since then I have taken 
notes of the numerous contributions to this branch of 
literature, but I have not been able to give its appropriate 
form to the accumulated matter. During the same period 
I was, however, compelled to prepare some general remarks 
and observations for a course of lectures in the Veitel 
Heine sche Lehranstalt, which were first delivered in 1861 
and repeated.in 1864, 1866, 1869, 1872, and 1892. 

It is now my purpose to recast these lectures in the form 
of an English essay, and to prefix to it an examination of 
the Arabic names borne by the Jews. This may to some 
readers of this REVIEW appear a dry subject, but to others 
a necessary piece of preliminary knowledge, and I shall 
endeavour to show its importance by some striking 
examples. 

I venture to write in the English language, considering 
that. in scientific matters the fault of offending the lin- 
guistic taste of the student by an inelegant style is more 
pardonable than offending the critical judgment by in- 
accuracy of thought, which is so imminent a danger in 
translations. 


1. The Names of the Jews. 


I do not intend to treat the subject of names in general, 
or even of the Jewish names in particular, in order to 
introduce the Arabic branch of our inquiry. We possess 
a monograph of the master, Zunz, composed in 1837 
(enlarged 1876, in the second volume of his works)’, on 
the occasion of an intended order of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to restrict the Jews in the choice of names to such as 
were supposed to be distinctively Jewish, and which would 
mark—not to say stigmatize—the bearer, even in his 
absence, as the old yellow ‘‘ wheel” on the garment did in his 


1 Few readers will know that in the first edition the word Diinkel, at the 
end of the short preface, is an alteration of the ‘‘Censur,” instead of 
ες Misthaufen,” restored in the second edition. 
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presence. Zunz, with brilliant scholarship, demonstrated 
that through 2,000 years the Jews have not been limited in 
choosing their names from every country and all languages. 
He might have dwelt on the counterpart, the old Hebrew 
names adopted by pious Christians, not only in England 
and at the time of the Roundheads. Zunz restricted his 
researches to the individual or proper names of Jews and 
Jewesses ; he did not treat of family names, which, indeed, 
were not common among the Jews of old. Among these 
we have to distinguish the names derived from the father- 
land, or the residence of a man, or similar accidental 
designations, which his descendants preserved after his name, 
so that in some cases we are not sure whether we may 
apply such a name to each of them. For instance, the 
name xan (medico—later on Medigo, del Medigo), which 
is to be found in the Italian family of oy (Mansuetz, 
Mansi, Piatelli), one of the four families who claim to 
have resided in Italy from the remotest time, the other 
three being: ppt (del Vecchio), orspsn (de Poms), and 
os (det Rossi). In France and in the north of Europe 
the family names of the Jews were an artificial and 
arbitrary product of laws and governmental orders after 
the French Revolution. There is no natural consequence, 
no internal evolution, and, so far, no historical importance 
in the investigation of this practical institution, though 
it served as a kind of emancipation, or nationalization, and 
replaced the antique form of designation “ X son of Y,’ which 
is still perpetuated in the family names composed with son, 
whose prototype seems to have been the German civilizer 
Mendelssohn. This remark has not really been a 
digression. On the contrary, it leads me directly to ex- 
plain why I include in my essay on the Arabic names 
of the Jews all that class of designations which we find 
attached to the name of a perscn in superscriptions, ad- 
dresses, signatures, &c., in books, documents, letters, and 
inscriptions. We are obliged to do so, because all Arabic 
names are so very long and complicated that we must 
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premise a few short remarks about them, before we turn 
to the use made of them by Jews. 


2. Arabic Names of Persons. 


The Orientalists of Europe early felt the necessity of 
explaining the various Arabic names, and I shall briefly 
mention some articles which may be of service to those 
who want more detailed information than the statements 
that must suffice for this essay. But I shall not minutely 
report, or translate the titles or superscriptions of the 
respective papers. I shall content myself with giving the 
names of the authors and the place where their works are 
to be found, for they are almost all inserted in journals or 
collections of memoirs, though sometimes they were also 
printed separately. 

The first monograph known to me concerning the names 
of the Arabs is a German article of Prof. Kosegarten in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. I, p. 297 ff, 
which I have quoted in my discourse, Die fremdsprach- 
lichen Elemente, &c. (Prag, 1845, p. 13), where also I 
promised this present article, published half a century 
after its first conception. 

Wiistenfeld thought it convenient and almost necessary 
to insert some remarks on Arabic names in the preface of 
his useful Geschichte der Arab. Aerzte (Gottingen, 1840, 
pp: X-xv). 

The celebrated, but not very critical Orientalist, Joseph 
von Hammer (-Purgstall), wrote a paper, inserted in the 
year-book, Dus Morgenland (altes wnd neue ), published 
by Preiswerk, Basel, 1839, which I have not read myself 
but which is quoted in the Literaturbl. des Orients, 1840, 
p. 487. 

Another exhaustive essay by the same writer is inserted 
in the Papers (Abhandlungen) of the Imp. Acad. of Vienna, 
and was likewise published as a separate essay in 1852. 

Garcin de Tassy published in the Jowrnal Asiat., 1854 
(also separately), his “ Mémoire sur les noms propres et les 
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titres musulmans,” which does not confine itself strictly to 
the Arabic names in their proper sense, as the title implies. 
We may also point out the section of Biblical names, 
Ῥ. 435, which will form a special paragraph in the present 
essay. 

English scholars are represented by a paper of T. E. 
Colebrooke’s, “On the Proper Names of the Mohammedans, ’ 
inserted in the Journal of the Roy. Asiat. Soc. of Great 
Brit., New Series, Vol. XI, 1879, pp. 171-237; the author 
promises, at the end, a special chapter on female names, 
I do not know if he has fulfilled this undertaking. 

We may add an important Arabic work, the Lwbb 
al-Lubab, by Sujuti, published by Veth, with a supplement, 
Lugd. Bat., 1840-42. 

We proceed to enumerate the different parts of a full 
Arabic name without regard to the position which the 
various parts commonly occupy in relation to the other 
parts; indeed, the custom is not rigidly observed; but 
generally the surname (abu, 7b) precedes the proper name, 
which is followed by the pedigree, the patronymic, and so 
forth. 

1. Nomen propriwm, Arab. nox (Hebr. nw), a simple 
name, like Ali, Omar, &c., or a composite name, as Abd 
Allah (=n ny), given to the child. The store of these 
names has been enlarged by Islam, for instance, by using 
Biblical names, slightly altered. It is almost an offence 
to address any one by his proper name. 

2. Cognomen, a kind of Appellative, Arab. 72 (Hebr. 
43), which is originally a designation of a “relation” in 
its narrower sense of parentage or descent (Arab. 41D), 
Hebr. om). Itis a composite name formed with one of the 
words: 328 (gen. ‘1N, acc. NaxN) father, ox (Unvm) mother, 
jax or 13 son (plur. 193, .)2), nia daughter (plur. nxia). The 
composite with abw is the designation most in use of 
a man who is father of a son, whose name follows the 
word abw; so, for instance, Muhammed is called Abu 
‘]-Kasim, father of al-Kasim, with contraction of the article 
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al, which we shall consider later on. This Kwnya (cogno- 
men) is preferentially taken from the name of the eldest 
son, at whose birth the father gets a name at once with 
the son. 

When this kind of appellation became common, it was 
necessary to introduce a surrogate for childless men. In 
the absence of historical documents, we may suggest that 
the first substitution was the name of a son which had 
served to form the cognomen of another man in the same 
family, or of a man renowned in some way, even in times 
past. This artificial compound of two names became by 
reiteration a stereotyped form. Similar combinations were 
formed by two Biblical names which occur in juxta- 
position in the Koran, whether they belong to father and 
_ son, or not, a circumstance that has not been recognized 
in all its consequences, as we shall see below. 

(0) Another kind, and very probably a later development 
of the primitive combination, is the composition of abu, 
not with a personal name, but with an abstract substantive, 
which in most instances designates a good, rarely (in satire) 
a bad quality. We might call this Kwnya ‘ qualifying,’ in 
contradistinction to the former, which would be “genea- 
logical,” or ‘‘historical.” The qualifying Kunya was applied 
to childless people, not only in the lack of the genealogical 
appellation, but also as a mark of devotion, flattery, or 
blame. Von Hammer-Purgstall, in his History of the Arabic 
Literature (VII, 555), exhibits occasionally some specimens 
of this combination. I will give several of his examples, 
substituting an English translation of the Arabic word for 
his German, ‘omitting the word “father (of),” (instead of 
abu'l we give the full article αὐ) and altering his orthography 
of the Arabic according to our system of transcription; the 
succession of the names, being quite irrelevant, remains 
unaltered :—(abu) al-Maali, nobility (in Arab. a plural) ; 
al-Barakat, benedictions ; al-Fadhl, excellence; al-Fadhdil 
(plural), virtues ; al-Sa‘ada, beatitude (Hammer translates : 
Glauben, creed!); al-Karam, generosity; al-Makarim, 
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acts of generosity; al-Ma‘hasin, laudable qualities; al- 
Fakhr, glory. 

3. Patronynia, always an adjectivum relationis derived 
from the name of a country, province, town, &c., by a final 
ὦ, and composed with the article al, for instance: al-Farest, 
the Parsi; al-Bagdadi, native or resident of Bagdad. 

(b) By analogy with this rubric there are formed different 
designations of a class of men, surnamed from its chief, or 
founder, &c., for instance, the follower of a sect or party ; 
the most frequent names of this kind are derived from the 
four orthodox schools, like al-'Hanbali (the school of ibn 
‘Hanbal), al-Sunnzi (the Sunnite). 

This kind of name is sometimes identical with a com- 
pound of zbv (son, or in some relation with somebody or 
something) and the original name of something, like the 
Hebrew 2, but we do not enter into this more metaphori- 
cal branch of the subject, as it lies outside our special 
purpose. 

4. Titles, in the widest sense of the term, which are, 
however, not connected with the position or function of 
a man, but are simply marks of honour and respect, which 
were in later times of Islam frequently employed by the 
pious and loyal, and readily accepted and adopted by 
patrons, by the ambitious and the vain. The most common 
titles, which by and by sank to simple surnames, are 
composed with the word Din (law, religion) and Dauwla 
(state), such as Nur al-Din (light of the religion), Schans 
al-Daula (sun of the state). We have mentioned these 
names, though they were not frequent with the Jews, who 
resisted the enticements of Islam. 


3. Arabic Names of the Jews. 


The method of a literary inquiry depends upon the 
point of view from which the investigation is to be made, 
and this again depends upon the object we are aiming at. 
If the names of the Jews were to be considered as an 
accessory study of the history of the Jews in the dominion 
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of Islam, the prominent feature of the inquisition would be 
an historical one. In this case we ought to inquire where 
and when the Jews first adopted Arabic names, what were 
their motives in doing so, from whom they borrowed these 
names, and to what extent they made use of them ; whether 
the Arabic names entirely replaced and supplanted the 
Hebrew, how the first stock increased, or why it remained 
as it was. A complete solution of this problem requires an 
exhaustive study of the history and literature of the Arabs 
for that purpose, so far as it bears upon the question at 
issue—a task which I have not undertaken, and which 
probably nobody will undertake, at least not in the im- 
mediate future. 

There is a great impediment at the very first stage, viz. 
a gap in the history of old Israel (or Judah) and old 
“Ismael,” to use a name by which Arabia as well as Islam 
is designated in later Hebrew literature ; our Orientalists 
are not unanimous, nor are any of their assertions 
authentic, with regard to .the Jews in Arabia before 
Muhammed, as we shall soon see; for we cannot avoid 
taking into consideration that early Jewish Arabism, or 
Arabic Judaism, although our aim is the discussion of 
the names occurring in the Arabic lzteratwre of the Jews, 
which begins some time after Muhammed, if we except 
a few scattered lines of Jewish poets in Arabia, perhaps 
preserved only by oral tradition and written down by 
collectors of poetry some centuries after their composition 
or improvisation. We shall, therefore, abridge our few 
following remarks on the old names of Jews in Arabia, 
designed merely as a preliminary inquiry. The body of 
this paper is to be divided into two parts: 

I. General observations, forming the key and the criterion 
of an analysis of the respective names. 

II. An alphabetical list of a few hundreds of names, 
surnames, titles, &c., derived from the Arabic, which are 
to be found in numerous places, especially names of 
authors, copyists, owners of MSS., of persons occurring in 
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documents, in legal opinions, or decisions, &c.; men or 
women, individuals or families, of which we shall now and 
then point out the known members, everywhere quoting 
our sources. 


4. The Jews in Arabia. 


Of the first settlements of Jews in Arabia, we have 
scarcely any historical witness of full validity ; legends, 
oral traditions penned down after centuries, combinations 
and conjectures of recent scholars, partly in direct contra- 
diction to one another, puzzle the student. We must at 
once remark, that the early history of the Jews in Arabia 
fails to distinguish between those of the north, connected 
with Judaea and its southern neighbours, Idumea, &c., and 
those of the south, partly allied with, or dependent upon, 
their transmarine neighbours in Africa. 

Amongst the Jews, Rapoport was the first to draw the 
attention of students, in a Hebrew article on the “ Free 
Jews” in Arabia, which Julius Fiirst, after his fashion, 
clothed in a German garb. 

Franz Delitzsch collected various notes about the history 
of the Christian church in Arabia; his first article, “ Kirch- 
liches Chronikon des petraeischen Arabiens,’ appeared in 
the Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie, &c. 
(1840), and an extract of the facts, which are of some 
importance for the history of the Jews in that country, 
was inserted without the name of the author (perhaps 
Fiirst) in the Literaturblatt des Orients, 1841, pp. 273 ff, 
295 ff. A few other short notes by Bodenheimer and the 
author of the present essay were inserted in the same 
Ltteraturblatt (1842, p. 784; 1843, p. 238). A popular article 
of Graetz without any reference to the sources, “ Die freien 
jJiidischen Stéamme und das jiidische Reich auf der ara- 
bischen Halbinsel vor Muhammed,” was inserted in the 
Jahrbuch fiir die jiidischen Gemeinden Preussens, pub- 
lished by the secretary, Ph. Wertheimer (Berlin, 5619, 
pp. 143-158). In 1847, Caussin de Perceval published his 
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Essai sur Vhistovre des Arabes, a work which exhausted 
the sources then known, but did not afford sufficient in- 
formation about the Jews (for instance, Vol. I, pp. 92, 121, 
143, 145, 242 [ef. p. 283], 264 [Waraka ben Naufil, perhaps 
ben Theophil, a Christian], 321). At the same time, Selig 
Cassel (not yet changed into “ Paulus”), in his article 
“Juden,’ in the voluminous Hncyclopaedie of Ersch und 
Gruber, which is, as I can attest, the fruit of a long and 
independent study—it was originally intended to be an 
article “Judensteuer,” in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, as 
early as 1842, prepared by his brother David and by the 
author of the present paper—gave (p. 166) a short and 
general account of the state of the Arabian Jews before 
Muhammed; he mentions also (p. 194) a Chronicle of 
Said David Man‘sur of Tawila, near ‘Sana‘a, in Yemen, 
a work given by another Jew to the missionary Wolf. 
This chronicle, perhaps of a very recent date, and of ques- 
tionable value, seems to be unknown to our authors ; it is 
not mentioned in the erudite essay on the “ Literature of 
the Jews in Yemen,’ in Vol. III of the JEwisH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW (pp. 604-622)—which is itself a contribution to 
the spiritual history of those Jews, as well as Franz 
Delitzsch’s congratulatory essay, “Jiidisch-arabische Poesien 
aus vormuhammedanischer Zeit” (reviewed in Hebr. Biblio- 
graphie, XIV, p. 28; N. Briill, Jahrbicher, I, 189). Of 
course this part of Jewish history is not neglected in the 
general history of the Jews by Gratz (V, 80). The last 
monograph on our subject is the article of Dr. H. Hirsch- 
feld, ‘Essai sur Vhistoire des Juifs de Médine,” in the 
Revue des Etudes Juives, tom. VII (1883), p. 167 ff., tom. X 
(1885), p. 10. 

I have not been able to pursue the literature of inscrip- 
tions, brought from Arabia, which seem to offer some 
information about the Jews; we hear the traveller, Edward 
Glaser, speaking in his commenced sketches of the history 
and geography of Arabia (Miinchen, 1889, only 82 pp.; 1], 
Berlin, 1890,a volume of more than 500 pages) of the treasures 
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brought together by him with great difficulty and danger. 
These are still to be published ; they promise to shed new 
light on the dark antiquity of Arabia, and particularly on 
the Jews and their influence on the complicated political 
events of that country (see pp. 17, 20, 46, 82; LL, 120, 123, 
361, 404ff., the genealogical table in Gen. x. 22 is not 
of Jewish origin; p. 469, on the importance of the Jews in 
later times; p. 534, Dsu Nuwas, the Himyar genuine 
Jews). I am not competent to judge, whether, or how 
far, the digger overrates the treasure he believes himself to 
have discovered. But I think we should not place too 
much confidence in the opposite assertions of the critics, 
which are not quite free from prejudices, and especially 
with respect to a certain question which is of importance 
for our research. We are interested in knowing whether 
the oldest bearers of Arabic names were genuine Jews who 
gradually adopted these names, or whether the “Jews” in 
Arabia were originally Arabs who, in the course of time, 
adopted Jewish religious ideas and ceremonies, while re- 
maining in political and social respects Arabs as before. 

Here we must be on our guard against the logical error 
of a circulus vitiosus by assuming the Arabic names as 
a sufficient argument of the Arabic descent of Jews, and 
then explaining their occurrence by that very descent: 
which we have proved by the names. The same is to be 
observed with respect to the occupations, the customs of 
the Jews in early Arabia, if we take account of the 
acknowledged faculty of the Jews to assimilate themselves 
easily to their neighbours in all matters, idolatry alone ex- 
cepted’. The balance of mere possibilities on both sides of 
the historical question is such as to preclude any deduction 
being drawn without historical evidence based upon au- 
thentic facts, and these are wanting; and we can easily 
conceive how vague sympathies or antipathies may lead 
the inquirer to decide unconsciously pro or contra. 


' A striking instance with respect to Greek names of Jews is given 
by Sayce in the JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. II, p. 405. 
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A way can always be found of demonstrating things in 
accordance with the recent theory of races ; and respecting 
Jews, Christian controversy has formed a certain type of 
Jewish character, which has been perpetuated in the drama, 
even against historical tradition, a striking example of 
which is Shylock. The man who asks the bond of flesh in 
a bargain must be the Jew, though, in the original tale, it 
is the Christian who wants the blood of the Jew !—just as 
the Jews must want the blood of children for the eastern 
ritual, where there is not the least trace of such a horrible 
usage, while the oldest accusation is aimed at the “ Lord’s 
Supper,’ and the legend of the Graal as late as the 
seventh century narrates that the host had the taste of 
“young children’s flesh ’—the Jews of Arabia must be 
essentially the same as the Jews of barbarous Germany in 
the Middle Ages; they must speak a gibberish Arabic, they 
must be cowards, &c., unlike the genuine Arabs; but they 
may participate in Arabic superstition like their brethren 
in Palestine”. We read in the sketches of Wellhausen 
(III, 162): “The Hebrews of old gave a part of their meal 
to the dead (Deut. xxvi. 14);” the reader who does not 
know the Pentateuch by heart may open it to see how 
easily an assertion can be based upon a simple quotation, 
which might as well be alleged to prove the contrary ! 

It would be worth while to examine more closely the 
assertions of that renowned critic respecting the Jews in 
Arabia; but we must confine ourselves to some striking 
quotations, the first of which touches our subject. We 
quote the words of Wellhausen (III, 198): “ Religidse 
Propaganda zu machen scheinen die Juden gar nicht 
bestrebt gewesen zu sein. Von einer Verbreitung des 

1 About the type of the Jew in modern drama a very instructive 
“Conférence” of M. Abr. Dreyfuss has been published in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives of 1886, vol. XII (Actes et Conf., p. xlix ff.). 

2 «The superstition is international, neither Arabic nor Jewish” (Well- 
hausen, Skizzen, III, 216); but the different superstitions have a native 


country, and it seems to me more just to name them by a patronymium 
than by a race. 
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Judenthums unter den Stéammen der Araber ist nicht die 
Rede.” After this remark, we were not a little struck 
by the following passage (IV, 13): “ Manche jiidischen 
Geschlechter waren arabischen Ursprungs; die Juden 
machten gern Proselyten; Samuel ben Adijjat war Gas- 
sanide, Kaab ben al-Aschraf, wenigstens von Vaters Seite, 
Tait,’ &c. In the first place then the Jews seem to make 
no propaganda whatever; of a propagation of Judaism 
among Arab tribes there is no question; in the second 
place, some Jewish families are of Arabic extraction, the 
Jews were inclined to proselytism; in the third place 
(vol. IV, p. 75), Wellhausen doubts whether a number 
of Aus and Khasradj worth mentioning adopted Judaism ! 
Happily, no future Wellhausen could attribute these 
obvious contradictions to different authors and times, and 
we may learn to estimate how uncertain is the evidence 
of facts which admit such various conclusions, and to be 
on our guard against other assertions, which indeed require 
a special and unprejudiced study of the sources?. There 
is probably no Christian professor, or Orientalist, or theo- 
logical author more objective than Noeldecke. According 
to his opinion, the greater part of the Jews of Northern 
Arabia probably were the descendants of Arabic proselytes ; 
he does not give the reasons for this verdict, which is merely 
pronounced by the way (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, vol. XLIX, 1895, p. 713), but he adds that he 
would scarcely believe, even if his conception of a doubtful 
passage should be wrong, that the Jews deserve the credit 
of cultivating dates. The defender of the Jews is here 
no other than Wellhausen, who says (III, 14): “In agricul- 
ture and horticulture, the Jews were the teachers of the 

' The poet, proverbially celebrated as a man of fidelity and heroism— 
he cannot be of Jewish extraction ! 

* How unseasonable is the sneering remark of Wellhausen (IV, 14): 
“Von Handwerken betrieben sie echt jiidisch die Goldschmiedekunst ;” did 
not Wellhausen know the essay of Fr. Delitzsch on Jewish handicraft at 


the time of Jesus (1879)? We leave to others his other remarks, l.c., and 
Til, 341,205,200 ΣΙΝ, 37, 61. 
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Arabs, &¢., and as late as the time of Muhammed they 
seem to have been better furnished with tools and more 
zealous labourers than the Arabs of Medina.” 

We ought not to dismiss the question of the origin of the 
Arabian Jews without mentioning a peculiar feature of the 
Arabian system which is perhaps to be taken into fuller 
account than has been hitherto done, viz. the patronage 
or clientage which constitutes a peculiar relation between 
tribes, indigenous or immigrant; Hirschfeld (VII, 171) 
mentions some Arabic tribes under Jewish protection, 
a part of which adopted Judaism. 

We close these generalities with the suggestion of Well- 
hausen (III, 200, 210), that the Hebrew Biblical names, as 
Daoud, Suleiman, [88 1, seem to have been introduced by 
Christians, their form not arguing a Jewish mediation ; 
king Daoud already occurring as an armourer in heathen 
legends. Wellhausen does not say that these legends 
borrowed the Jewish king from Christian sources. 

If the origin of the Arabic names of the Jews is obscure, 
their disappearance is not simply explained by the exter- 
mination of the majority of the Jews in Arabia. The fact 
itself has not yet been established, as far as I know, and 
there may even remain some exception, to be found in 
Arabic sources unknown to me. The principal source of 
Jewish names in early Arabia is the biography of the 
Prophet by Ibn Hischam?; the largest enumeration of 
names (p. 351 of the text) has been transcribed by Hirsch- 
feld (l.c., X, 12), who adverts to the few names which may 
be considered as, or may be reduced to, Biblical or 
specifically Jewish names. I owe to Dr. Poznanski 
extracts of some other passages (pp. 13, 652-4, 687, 
691-3) of Ibn Hischam, where Jewish names are reported. 


1 This Arabic name of Jesus has been recently derived from wy; I have 
not found it among the Jewish names. 

2 He died the 13 Rabi II, 218 H. (Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Araber, p. τό, n. 48); his work has been edited by Wiistenfeld (1858-60), 
a German translation by G. Weil (1864). 
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We prefer to give the names in Hebrew characters. 
Hirschfeld claims a Biblical or Jewish origin for -™y 
(=n), yxma (the alteration shows an oral tradition), 
ἜΝ and aniw (also "&)=Elazar—we shall in later times 
find this interpretation of the initial bx as the Arabie 
article, which is no essential part of the name and may be 
omitted—hynw, (also Sysop, p. 692), perhaps ons (=nrm, the 
form γ᾽ ἢ] is not genuine Arabic, and might have been 
altered, we find later p27 and 1Ν 51). I would admit a few 
more, as jNoy) (a foreign name in the Bible: it occurs also 
as a name of Christian princes)’, xoxa (also p. 691) 
reminds us of ‘ona, or 53, in the Talmud, where it is distinctly 
said to be a name of non-Jews. One Phineas ben Bata, 
author of a work of uncertain description, is quoted, as the 
source of some particulars in old Hebrew history, in the 
Chronicles of Hamza al-Isfahani. This work was published 
by J. M. E. Gottwaldt in the original Arabic (1844), and 
I translated into German, with some notes, the passages 
respecting Hebrew history, in the Zeitschrift fiir die reli- 
giosen Interessen des Judenthums, published by Z. Frankel, 
vol. II (1845), p. 271. This translation remained unknown 
to Gottwaldt, who published a Latin translation of the 
whole work in 1848. In a supplementary note (l.¢., p. 447), 
I remarked that a teacher of Muhammed is called Phineas 
ben xvrxy (=ny ὁ), and that the authorship of Phineas ben 
Bata is not incontestable. We might as well point to an 
old Rabbi Phineas, ‘“‘president of the Academy” (naw wy), 
whom Bacher (in Winter und Wiinsche, Die jiid. Lit., II, 
127) places about 750. 

We return from this little digression to the names in 
Hamza. oxSp Sallam, and obxp Salim, may be a variation 
of ὗν. Abd Allah (a translation of may, or δ Ἴ2}), the 
son of Salam, the learned renegade, who probably invented 
a part of his communications to the ignorant first followers 
of Muhammed, received his name by an order of the 


1 This name is recurrent in the thirteenth century; a Jewish author of 
this name is referred to in Brill, Jahrbuch, IX, p. 82. 
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Prophet; his Jewish name was }yn (Hu‘sein, is the y here 
a substitute for Ὁ, as in pxm?). Nyy may be compared 
with Syyy; ἤν is perhaps correct, =Ayw, =Dyw, an 
aphaeresis which we find in later times in Arabic as well 
as in the German “Schaje”?. jx" (p. 654) is probably 
derived from 22) 12 ; Ibn Jamin is mentioned by Hirschfeld 
(Jiidische Elemente im Koran, p. 25). The names x, for 
%5 (as regularly in later times), ΝΠ (ΞΕ ΠΝ), and oynn 
occur in an interesting pedigree (p. 13) from which we 
only extract the names, omitting the word “son” between 
each of them. »2D—yp'—styp —y8 $5 — 95 —oiodx—n na n— 
ἜΝ. — Nty— FINA py —aAy— nap (!) —xb— ΠῚ apy 
bywipx, &e. The names “y (p. 351 “y [2 oxw is omitted 
by Hirschfeld after Srhas ben Kais; “ Adyy b. Zeid,” 
Hirschfeld, p. 12, 1. 1,) and my (father of the poet Samuel) 
are probably the same as the my and Sway of the Bible. 

It remains a remarkable fact, that only a few names 
might be identified with, or derived from, old Hebrew 
names with sufficient probability, while we miss the most 
frequent in the Middle Ages, as Abraham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, Mordechai, which indeed are also missed among 
the great number of Talmudical authorities and of persons 
mentioned in the Talmud. 

On the other side, not only the names of the Jewish 
tribes vanish with their political existence, but also the 
proper names, such as Ka‘ab (ays), which seems to have 
been popular—it is repeated in the passage quoted of 
Ibn Hischam—sank into permanent oblivion. 

These facts are strange, but they are not without 
analogy in Jewish history; we might well apply to them 
the trite proverb upon books, habent sua fatu—nomina. 

Moritz STEINSCHNEIDER. 

Berlin, June, 1896. 

1 I scarcely venture to combine with it y»wx, though it seems of Hebrew 


origin. 


(To be continued.) 
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UNITARIANISM AND JUDAISM IN THEIR 
RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER" 


Accorpina to Mr. Leslie Stephen, the author of the life 
of Miss Martineau in the Dictronary of National Biography, 
the Central Unitarian Association some sixty-seven years 
ago offered prizes for three essays intended to “convert” 
respectively the Roman Catholics, the Mohammedans, and 
the Jews. In the year 1896 an unconverted Jew has 
received the honourable invitation to address a body of 
Unitarian students of theology at their central training 
college in Oxford. The two contrasted facts illustrate 
a great change not merely in the mutual relation of 
Jew and Unitarian, but (since big movements have small 
issues as well as large ones) in the general relation of 
varying creeds and religions to each other. This change 
would, I think, be regarded by most of those here present 
as one of progress and enlightenment. 

In the days when Miss Martineau wrote the three prize 
essays, which, as Mr. Stephen concisely puts it, probably 
converted nobody, but brought her in forty-five guineas, 
people were wont to hold that one religion was wholly true, 
and any other religion was wholly false—at any rate, so 
far as it differed from their own. If Mohammed was an 
impostor and the Koran worthless, so much the better for 
Christianity. And Jews were at pains to prove that 
whatever was new in the Gospels was not true, and that 


1 An Address delivered to the students of Manchester College, Oxford, at 
the opening of the session, on October 20, 1896. 
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whatever was true was not new. Both Jews and Chris- 
tians were not sorry to pick what holes they could in the 
religious teaching of the founder of a rival faith. To-day 
the tendency is different. It is rather the imperfections of 
Mohammedanism than its excellences that would give 
pain to a liberal Christian of our own generation, and the 
elements in Mohammed’s character and life which point 
more clearly to imposture than to inspiration are those 
which give us the greater difficulty in our theistic ex- 
planations of the world and of its history. We would fain 
that there were as much goodness and truth as possible in 
all those creeds which have influenced, and influence still, 
the lives and actions of so many millions of our fellow- 
men. Seeing darkly and in part as we do, it is the good 
which tends to testify to us of God, by whatever name it 
calls itself, in whatever guise or pattern it may be found. 

Yet, though we are glad to mark and to discover elements 
of truth and goodness in alien creeds, we are none the less 
attached to our own. We are not less fervent believers 
in the reality of truth because we are more conscious of 
its infinite complexity. The love of our own religion is 
consonant with an appreciation of others. And a love 
which realizes imperfection in the beloved object may be 
more fruitful than a blind affection which, because it sees 
no weakness or blemish, can strive for no improvement 
and attempt no purification. 

It is in this spirit and temper that I would propose 
to-day to make a few rather disconnected and random 
observations on Unitarianism and Judaism in their rela- 
tions to each other. 

The friendly meeting of the Jew and the Unitarian may be 
taken to imply a sort of reconciliation between the present 
and the past. Judaism in some respects seems to be the 
very embodiment of conservatism in matters of religion, 
while your own faith seems to mark the ne plus ultra of 
liberal Christianity. But both may allow that the living 
roots of the present lie hidden in the past, while the 
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ultimate value of the past for the present lies in its 
influence over the future. We look backward in order to 
see more clearly what lies around us, to meet and mould 
more intelligently what lies ahead. Oxford seems an 
appropriate place in which to suggest thoughts like these. 

It is profitable for an individual to have points of contact 
with many different persons, and perhaps it is no less profit- 
able for one religious community to have several points of 
connexion with others. Unitarianism seems to be in that 
respect very favourably situated. And if it be true that 
the old Greek virtue of σωφροσύνη, that untranslatable 
mixture of sanity, balance, self-control, and moderation, be 
still a desirable excellence in thought and practice, in social 
and political opinion as well as in religious belief, surely it is 
the virtue which you, students of Manchester College, should 
straightly aim at, and which your position and training 
should enable you to attain. Of all teachers and theo- 
logians, you might and should have a wide and calm and 
sympathetic outlook upon the world and its affairs. You 
of all men might most justifiably set yourselves as an ideal 
the character of Plato’s philosopher—of him “ who is ever 
longing after the whole of things, both divine and human,’ 
whose mind is truly comprehensive, “synoptic,” to use 
Plato's own significant word. Of all theological students, 
you should best be able to free yourselves from Baconian 
“idols” ; and this emancipation in one field should serve you 
in good stead when you come to the practical work of life, 
guarding you and setting you free from idols of party and 
politics, free even from the idol of freedom. 

Yours, I should imagine, is the only theological training 
college at which the inaugural address of the session might, 
with a certain degree of fitness, be entrusted one year to an 
orthodox Christian, the other—I am afraid I cannot make 
the antithesis perfect—to an unorthodox Jew. You have 
relations and points of connexion with Judaism on the one 
side, and with orthodox Christianity on the other. You 
are in a position of vantage to absorb the permanent 
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elements of truth and value lying at your right hand and 
at your left. 

For, looked at from one point of view, though you might 
yourselves deny it, you constitute a phase of Judaism; 
looked at from another, though many Christians deny it, 
you are a phase of Christianity. The paradox of the 
one assertion to some of yourselves is no greater than the 
paradox of the other to many beyond your pale. 

Clearly your relation to all forms of Christianity other 
than your own is of much nearer and greater importance’ 
than your relation to Judaism. But that which is of less 
importance need not therefore be of none. And if Judaism 
should ever move resolutely forward out of the ruts of 
mediaevalism, it may still constitute an allied spiritual 
force of value and interest to yourselves. In America this 
forward movement has already begun. 

That the Bible of the Jews ends with Malachi and not with 
Revelation may seem to form a gulf between them and you, 
over which no bridge can well be thrown. And this gulf 
may yawn wide in their eyes as well as yours. Again, the 
fact, if it be one, that the Jews as a body persistently ignore 
or misinterpret the mission and message of the greatest 
teacher of their race, may seem to put them out of court in 
the religious discussions of Europe and her colonies. The 
religious development of Judaism may seem to have been 
violently arrested 1900 years ago, so that it counts only as 
an interesting survival, but not as a living religious force, 
of danger as an enemy, of service as an ally. As to these 
views, a few words later on; but meanwhile, be the truth 
of them what it may, it is only fair that in your estimate of 
Judaism you should remember, as a starting-point for the 
formation of judgment, how it stood out and suffered 
for a doctrine to your belief in which your very name 
is a witness anda pledge. For that doctrine you, as well 
as we, have suffered in the past, and for that doctrine the 
greater number of the Jewish race is still suffering sore 
persecution from the hands of Holy and Orthodox Russia 
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even to this very day. That doctrine may be interpreted 
well or interpreted ill; it may even become a fetish of 
meagre value and little meaning. But taken at its best and 
fullest, with all its implications and corollaries, it surely 
constitutes a true bond of union between the Unitarian and 
the Jew. 

Even as students—and many of you will, I trust, not cease 
to be students when you leave Oxford—it might be well to 
take some account and form some estimate of Judaism in 
your appraisement of the world’s religions. Perhaps the 
best way to set about that is to go back to the beginnings, 
and to make a resolute effort at an historic and impartial 
appreciation of the era and the contemporaries of Christ. 
The work and the spirit of your distinguished Principal and 
Vice-Principal will be to you a guide and an example. It 
will, I think, then become clear to your minds that, what- 
ever other less valid or less adequate reasons there may have 
been, it was mainly because of the fundamental difference 
which separates you from orthodox Christianity that the 
Jews were soon separated for ever from the offshoot of their 
own faith. If this difference be a justification adequate for 
your own separateness, may we not reasonably believe that 
it was something more than prejudice or hardness of heart 
which maintained a separate Judaism even after all the 
labours of St. Paul? It is not possible to judge Judaism 
fairly until this simple proposition—that the Jews of the 
first century who remained Jews were neither knaves nor 
fools—has been either established or refuted. 

Indeed upon your acceptance or denial of this propo- 
sition will depend your estimate, not only of the Judaism 
of the past, but equally of the Judaism of the present. 
If the Jews, either intellectually or morally, were unjus- 
tified in giving Christianity the go-by 1800 years ago, 
they are clearly unjustified to-day. If, on the other hand, 
they were justified then, it does not follow that they are 
justified in maintaining their religious separateness now ; 
but the question, at any rate, is not prejudged and fore- 
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determined. It may even be that the good fruit of the old 
refusal is still only ripening for a harvest of the future. 
And one quite latter-day effect of the refusal, bearing issues 
of some little pith and moment for our common religious 
cause, may be a nearer and more sympathetic alliance 
between the Unitarian and the Jew. Iam bound straight- 
way to confess that the attainment of such an alliance would 
in this country be prevented by us rather than by you. 
It is more likely that a Jew may receive an invitation 
to preach in a Unitarian chapel than that a Unitarian 
would be asked to preach in a Jewish synagogue, and also, 
supposing either invitation given, it would be easier for 
the Unitarian to accept it than for the Jew. 

Speaking as a reformed, liberal, or unorthodox Jew, 
whichever adjective one may choose to adopt, I speak 
doubtless with prepossessions that other people might call 
prejudice. But in order to explain my meaning, I must at 
once make an important limitation, and avow my conviction 
that it is only a liberal or reformed Judaism with which 
modern Unitarianism can have any closer alliance or 
affinity; just as, in my own belief, it is, in spite of any 
temporary obscuration, to reformed Judaism that the 
future of that religion belongs. For it is only reformed or 
liberal Judaism which, in my opinion (is it less dogmatic 
to insert the qualification or less egotistic to omit it 9), can 
exercise any influence upon the religious thought or practice 
of the civilized world. 

The truth is that the negative attitude of Unitarianism 
towards the dogma of the Incarnation has led in modern 
times to many developments. A Unitarianism which 
championed miracles while denying the divinity of Christ, 
or a Unitarianism which should not maintain the freest 
possible standpoint towards the “ Higher Criticism” both 
of the Old and of the New Testament, does not seem to 
your present leading divines consistent with itself. Hence 
it is that though modern Unitarianism may agree with 
orthodox Judaism in the denial of a central dogma of 
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orthodox Christianity, the two creeds are widely separated 
off from each other by the fact that the one, having 
nothing to fear from ethnology or criticism, can freely 
accept their results both in the pulpit and the class-room, 
while the other still clings to forms and dogmas, the 
foundations of which have been undermined. The two 
religions are therefore out of harmony with each other. It 
is only in a Judaism that is at one with “ criticism “—using 
that word in its widest and fullest sense to include com- 
parative religion as well as biblical interpretation—that 
modern Unitarianism can feel much interest. Orthodox 
Judaism appeals to you, I take it, only so far as its capacity 
for martyrdom in the present and the past may show its 
capacity for development in the future. 

When I used the word “alliance,’ I was primarily 
thinking of ourselves rather than of the world without, 
of an alliance for our own internal profit rather than for 
external issues. For looking in the first place to my own 
community only, I believe that we Jews have much to learn 
from you. We have to learn that the doctrine of the Unity 
has, if I might say so,.somewhat different opposites and 
somewhat different implications to those of fifteen centuries 
ago. The Unity of God means more than that there is one 
God only. It means more than that there is, and has ever 
been, but a single divine self-consciousness. Take one of 
these additional meanings as an example. If the One 
God either is, or can be, subject to localized conditions 
of space, then to the modern mind he is still, in the 
highest sense of the word, not truly One. Therefore it is 
that with the modern Unitarian’s conception of the Unity 
of God, the literal truth of the story of the revelation 
at Sinai would be no less inconsistent than the literal truth 
of the story of the Transfiguration or of the Virgin Birth. 
Many Jews have still to realize not only that this is so, but 
why it is so. They are still rather too apt to interpret or 
to emphasize the great doctrine of the Unity in a numerical 
rather than in a metaphysical sense, and perhaps their 
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conception of God has not yet shaken itself wholly free 
from the inadequacies of ‘“ Deism.” But this limitation, 
when it exists, may have important issues. For our adult 
conception of God reacts not only upon our conception of 
the narratives of the Bible, but also upon our private and 
personal religious life. It is not, therefore, a mere question 
of philosophy. As we conceive God, so too may our 
relation to him in our soul’s life be coloured or determined. 
And as the child’s conception of a human Father sitting on 
a far and lofty throne, but with eyes and ears of wondrous 
keenness and interest to see and to know all things both 
small and great in heaven and on the earth—as this 
conception becomes dim and fades away, so is it urgently 
necessary that it should be replaced, ere it is yet too late, 
by another conception, more adequate and rational, but 
also admitting and sustaining a relation between man and 
God that shall be intimate, fervent, emotional. 

Then, secondly, Jews might join hands with Unitarians 
in a common determination, to the advantage of us both, 
to find out the truth, so far as it can still be found, about 
Jesus and the New Testament. Jesus is not necessarily 
the greatest and most original religious teacher whom the 
world has ever seen, merely because millions of persons 
have said and thought so. The large majority of the 
millions are clearly of small account. Even as regards 
the myriad saints and thinkers who have exalted Jesus to 
this position of primacy, there would have to be consider- 
able deductions made for custom, affection, and environ- 
ment, and a hundred influences beside. At the same time, 
this immense concurrence of qualified opinion demands 
from any one who ventures to oppose it the most careful 
and patient consideration. There may be better reason 
to suppose that the judgment of the enormous majority 
of the civilized world is wrong as regards the greatness of 
Jesus in religion than as regards the greatness of Shake- 
speare in poetry; but there is surely a good deal to be 
said for the argument, that even as a low opinion of 
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Shakespeare shows a feeble poetic faculty in the critic of 
poetry, so a low opinion of Jesus must show a feeble 
religious faculty in the critic of religion. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed, on the other side, 
that most students of theology have begun the critical 
study of the New Testament with the conviction instilled 
into them from their childhood, that the teaching of Jesus 
was immaculate, and his life the noblest ever lived. As 
they bring this conviction with them to the facts, it 1s not 
surprising that these facts should appear to confirm it. It 
is a conviction which must strongly influence their inter- 
pretation, not only of the New Testament itself, but of 
all other Jewish literature. Now it seems to me that the 
liberal Jewish student and the liberal Unitarian student 
of to-day are in an excellent position of vantage from 
which to begin the effectual study of the origins of 
Christianity and the right appraisement of its Founder. 
Out of all sects and creeds, it is they who, with best 
chance of success, might make a strong effort to free their 
minds from all prepossession and prejudice, and to seek, 
in a right spirit of humility and independence, for the 
attainment of truth. Why I think that you and we 
(if I may for a moment join myself with my own sect) 
are best fitted for this great work is not, of course, 
because either of us are a bit cleverer or wiser than 
our fellows (if we think that, we shall probably arrive 
at crazy paradox instead of sober truth), but because the 
result, whatever it may be, makes presumably less differ- 
ence to us than to the students of either orthodox Judaism 
or orthodox Christianity. If an orthodox Jew should 
come to the conclusion that any part of the religious 
teaching of Jesus or of Paul was both new and true, that 
conclusion must, I should imagine, give a direct negative 
to a cardinal dogma of his faith. And, similarly, if an 
orthodox Christian should perceive any gaps, flaws, or 
inconsistencies in that teaching, or if the authenticity 
of any part of it seemed doubtful, such a perception 
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would operate injuriously upon his secure attachment to 
Christianity. But so far as 1 can see, it makes but very 
little difference to liberal Judaism what the exact measure 
of greatness and originality which Truth assigns to these 
two illustrious men may actually be. It is a question of 
profound interest, but liberal Judaism would remain at 
bottom the same, whatever the decision. And you Uni- 
tarians would not need to modify the fundamentals of your 
present faith, whether these hypothetic gaps, flaws, and in- 
consistencies exist or no, but, whatever the issue, you could, 
if 1 may so express myself, afford to abide by it. Neither 
Unitarian nor liberal Jew is so eager for the facts to point 
to one particular direction that, even after any amount of 
study, it is almost impossible for them to point to any 
other. As I said just now, neither is bound to bar by 
anticipation any other result than one. Therefore, as the 
land lies at present, no students better tempered and 
attuned for the elucidation of the great problem could 
easily be found. 

It were, indeed, much to be wished, both for the sake 
of knowledge and of religion, that there were more com- 
munion in study between Jew and Unitarian. It is one 
of my favourite day-dreams that the Jews should also 
erect and endow a theological training college at Oxford, 
fitted by the width and excellence of its teaching as well 
as by its outward appearance to rank with Manchester 
and Mansfield. I grieve to think that your men of wealth 
and power see the fundamental necessity of such a college, 
with adequate staff, endowment, and curriculum, more 
clearly and cogently than our own. Jewish students might 
attend, with infinite advantage to themselves, many of 
the lectures now given at Manchester; and at the same 
time it is possible that certain courses at a Jewish college, 
dealing with the inner side of what the Germans call 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, might be profitable for 
yourselves. In this way a few chosen scholars from either 
wing of the common Unitarian camp might be so trained 
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as thereafter to accomplish new and valuable work on that 
most important and most mysterious of all periods of 
human history—the hundred years that precede, and the 
hundred years that follow, the crucifixion of Christ. 

Then, in the third place, other reasons exist for a closer 
alliance between Unitarian and Jew than the desired 
attainment of fuller truth about the heroes of the New 
Testament. There are great forces and movements, both 
to the right and to the left, alike only in this, that they 
are antagonistic to ourselves. The reformed Jew and 
Unitarian are sometimes mocked for what critics are 
pleased to call the exiguous quantity of our faith. We 
have little to stand on, men say; our equilibrium is un- 
stable. We are full of objections to any excess of faith; 
we are no less sensitive to any diminution from the little 
we still declare as valid. The poet's words are quoted 
against us: 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and how far away! 


To us, whose central dogma is faith in a living God, 
it can never seem as if our faith were small, even though 
this dogma were the only one in all our creed. It is not 
in its smallness, but in its greatness, that its difficulty lies. 
Arithmetical expressions which seek to translate faith into 
pounds and ounces are not merely inaccurate, but mislead- 
ing. They may even mislead ourselves. But if we choose 
to employ such a popular figure for a moment—while 
recognizing its impropriety—we may admit that reformed 
Jews and Unitarians alike occupy a middle position, and 
are no less opposed to a dogmatic too little than to a dog- 
matic too much. The existence, then, of those antagonistic 
forces and movements, which we may roughly and readily 
denominate too little and too much, should tend to make us 
draw nearer together for the better sustainment of a common 
hope and cause. If each find something to learn from the 
other, there need be no loss of identity in the process. An 
alliance of this kind does not mean coalescence. 
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Speaking as guest to his hosts, it is perhaps more fitting 
that I should touch but lightly on those specific excellences 
of my own faith, the existence of which might make an 
alliance between us and you of no merely one-sided advan- 
tage. Yet liberal Judaism may fairly aver that it does 
possess certain distinctive merits and advantages of its 
own. It is, to begin with, not so much a breaking away 
or a protest as a development and a growth. Judaism, as 
my friend Mr. Simon has recently pointed out, is more 
concerned with assertion than with denial. To the out- 
sider Unitarianism seems to’ some extent to bear the defect. 
of being in its essence rather negative than positive; it 
seems to need the existence of orthodox or Trinitarian 
Christianity as its foil. It lives by its very protest against 
that which it repudiates as false. The existence of the 
false appears necessary for its keen and effective acceptance 
of the true. Judaism, on the other hand, persistently 
affirms; it is no dissenting branch of any other religion, 
but, so far as its own positive teaching goes, independent of 
the existence of every other faith. It did not gain and it 
need not preserve its distinctiveness so much by emphasizing 
what it dissents from as by maintaining what it affirms. In 
its reformed or liberal phase it does not stand or fall 
by the criticism that may be passed on the date of any 
one book or on the teaching of any one man. It can 
largely modify its outward embodiment without losing its 
essential connexion with the parent stem. Whatever may 
happen to it in the more distant future, it may justly put 
forward its plea to take its place as a religion which is no 
longer out of court in the modern world because it has not 
absorbed the universalism of St. Paul. It is not too 
closely connected with the prevailing religion of civiliza- 
tion to become entangled or mixed up in it. It is the 
left wing of a body which is itself Unitarian, and therefore 
clearly and fully marked off from every faith which in 
that respect is other than its own. It can be, and it will 
be, slowly and naturally recruited from the less advanced 
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members of the parent stock, who can pass without social 
or other difficulty into its ranks. It may, perchance, be 
not too much to say that it will either gradually so shape 
itself as to be capable of receiving adherents from without, 
or that it will contribute important elements to that larger 
and more comprehensive faith in which both Unitarianism 
and liberal Judaism shall ultimately be harmonized and 
resolved. 

But we liberal Jews recognize with friendly admiration 
that you too have special excellences which deserve and 
demand your fealty and devotion. Your very relation 
to the dominant creed is an immense advantage so long 
as you are determined to remain true to your own par- 
ticular denomination. For there is much in a name: it 
separates and distinguishes on the one hand, it binds and 
holds together on the other. Though your religion has 
an Asiatic origin, it is completely Europeanized. Unlike 
Judaism, it is involved in no practical difficulties with the 
everyday life and organization of modern society. And 
above all, you have a real title to that freedom the name of 
which is inscribed above your doors. The history of religion, 
the critical investigation of sources and documents, the com- 
parison of creed with creed, and of dogma with dogma— 
to all these great studies of modern times you offer a wel- 
come sincere and untroubled, because you face their results 
with confidence and serenity. You have no hidden fear 
that your cause or your creed can suffer from the conquests 
of Truth. You have no secret skeleton in the cupboard. 
You need not say to criticism “thus far and no farther,” 
for your faith is not pervious to its knife. Your inward and 
outward religion, its teaching and its embodiment, are 
consistent and in harmony with each other. Such a 
religion as this should surely evoke and maintain the 
enthusiasm, the love, and the loyalty of its students and 
disciples. 

You who are training for its ministry can enter on and 
continue in your work with unchecked and unchequered 
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feelings of hope and devotion. Remember especially 
that it is a work intimately associated with religion. 
Upon Unitarian and reformed Jew alike there lies this 
common obligation, to prove that the supposed meagreness 
of their religious belief is in truth adequate for the 
highest religious life. We must not be so carried away 
by any other aspect of our creed or our environment as 
to lead us on to ignore or lay less stress on the religious 
life itself, apart from its connexions and combinations with 
other things more perceptible to our touch or visible to 
our eyes. There may even be a time to remember that 
democracy, or University settlements, or poetry, or biblical 
criticism, or freedom from superstition, or unconventionality, 
are none of them in themselves religion. We too must 
have our saints as well as the orthodox, and let us re- 
member—perhaps the modern reformed Jew needs to 
remember this more than yourselves—that no saint was 
ever satisfied to make Reason a perfect synonym for God. 
Our liberal forms of faith are on their trial: let us attempt 
to prove their power. Without an infallible Church, 
without an infallible Book, without an infallible Law, let 
us ardently proclaim in word, and humbly seek to show 
forth in deed, that men may still live and work, realizing 
God’s presence, and loving him with all their heart, with 
all their soul, and with all their might. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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ART IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 


i 
THe LIONS UNDER THE ARK IN ASCOLI AND PESARO. 


Tae fable of the hatred entertained by the Synagogue 
against all manner of art even in the middle ages and the 
new time should at last succumb to the evidence of facts, and 
of literary documents. The horror of plastic art gradually 
disappeared among Jews, along with the fear of idolatry, 
which was the most important motive of the Lawgiver. 
One would not consider Tertullian and Eusebius to have 
been barbarians on account of their deep-rooted aversion 
to art1; just as little may some Rabbinical utterances 
as to the removal of all likenesses from the synagogues 
be taken to denote an alleged aversion of the Jews 
to the world of the beautiful. In spite of the many in- 
terpretations attempted by commentators, the thirty-sixth 
canon of the Council of Elvira’, expressly prohibiting 
pictures being affixed to the walls of the churches, cannot 
be explained away. But as in this case a local spirit of 
opposition to imagery, finding expression in this prohibi- 
tion, may be assumed, so the Rabbinical condemnation 
of art in the synagogue, pronounced in the Middle Ages, 
and occasionally being pronounced even at the present 
time, must not at once be considered as general, but should 
be judged of from local and individual points of view. 

As a matter of fact, both painting and sculpture were 
admitted into the synagogue. Representations of the 


1 Cf. F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, I, 161 sqq. 
* Ibid. 64 and Victor Schulze, Archaeologie der alichristlichen Kunst, 63. 
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human countenance were strictly prohibited and rigorously 
excluded everywhere; but the representation of the animals 
seen by Ezekiel in his visions of the carriage of the Divine 
throne were prohibited only when given as a whole, as 
a living unity; but not singly, not even in sculptured work. 
The reason why their admission into the synagogues was 
not more general, must be found in the circumstance that 
the Church made large use of those figures for the purpose 
of symbolization?. Only one of those figures of the carriage 
of the throne, the lion, the ancient heraldic animal of Juda, 
has at all times been admitted in Jewish synagogues, even 
in full plastic representation, and was found on the vest- 
ments and utensils used during the service. 

For one of the most noteworthy evidences for this syna- 
gogal use of the lion as a symbol, which richly deserves to 
be preserved, we are indebted to the marginal notes made 
by Abraham Joseph Salomo Graziano to Joseph Karo’s 
Shulchan Aruch*. The copy of the Shulchan Aruch 
was printed in Hanau in 1627-8 in four octavo volumes, 
and is covered all over by written notes from the hand 
of this eminent collector of books. I have been long in 
possession of the book, but the small characters and the age 
of the MS. made the notes almost illegible, and they could 
not, therefore, be made use of. But by the purchase of 
Marco Mostara’s library a splendid copy of those valuable 
notes was placed in my hands, which rendered faithfully 
every word as it was written by Graziano, and which was 
evidently prepared with the assistance or under the direction 
of the author himself. 

It is in consequence of this chance which placed both 
the original and copy of Graziano’s marginal notes in my 
hands, that I am enabled, from the evidence derived there- 
from, to give here the history of the shrine of lions in the 
Sephardic synagogue of Pesaro. 

1 Schulze, l.c., 357 sqq. 


2 Cf. Mortara, ΟΝ ‘DIT man, VII, s.v. (22); Jona in Revue des 
Ἑ 
Etudes Juives, IV, 113, n. 116. 
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This remarkable shrine, which served as a receptacle for 
the scrolls of the Law in the synagogue at Pesaro, has 
a history of its own. For a long time in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and perhaps earlier, it stood in the 
synagogue of Ascoli, in the province of Lamarca, in Italy. 
It was made of carved walnut, gilt, and rested on two 
crouching lions fully carved out of the same wood, which, 
with their mouths open to roar, and with their faithful 
imitation of the mane, gave a true representation of real life. 
Four steps led up to the doors of the ark, which they held 
on the right and the left. It was tacitly approved by the 
pious and learned men of the community, and was destined 
to share the exile of the Jewish congregation of Ascoli. 
A new pope ascended the throne, in whose territory 
Ascoli was situated, and who hastened to make up for 
everything in the way of the persecution of the Jews that 
the mild rule of Pius IV had neglected to do. The fanatical 
spirit of Paul LV was again revived. The Bull of February 
26,1569, decreed that all Jews of the ecclesiastical state 
should be driven from their homes, except those living 
in the cities of Rome and Ancona't. As in the days of 
Paul IV, it was Pesaro again which hospitably opened 
its gates for the miserable fugitives; the Dukes of Pesaro 
are therefore always called “the pious,’ and their names 
mentioned with blessings, by the Jewish authors of Italy. 
The congregation of Ascoli determined to wander thither ; 
and, although obliged to tear themselves away from their 
old sanctuary, their synagogue, they took at least their 
valuable and artistic Ark of the Law with them to their 
new abode. The care of the precious shrine was entrusted 
to no less a person than Azriel Trabot, the son of the not 
less famous Jechiel Trabot of Macerata*. He was highly 


1 Graetz, History of the Jews, [X*, 372, n. 2. 

? Graziano, in a marginal note to map ndwdw, ed. Venice, f. 64 a, which 
is in my possession, observes: Ὁ ΞῚ maw dx ὙΥ̓ΤΤ ὩΣ POM pan ΔΤ 
FID pop> wow 43 aps wr Oe Wa. prt bw pax ΤΡ bn RON 


3 ΡΣ 7d. 
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revered for his learning and piety, and his opinion was on 
all occasions solicited by all Italian Rabbis, and adopted 
as an oracle. Azriel, who was Graziano’s great-grandfather, 
was not destined to enjoy his new home for long. It may 
be that the shock, and the sufferings of the exile, hurried 
the old man into his grave; already on July 9g of the same 
year (1569) he was buried in the Jewish cemetery of 
Pesaro, mourned far and wide}. 

The Ark of the Law, which now had the additional 
associations of the new exile, and of the revered master 
who had carried it with him, was considered more precious 
than ever. It remained, a relic and curiosity, in use in 
the Sephardic synagogue of Pesaro. None objected to the 
lions, which, lifelike, crouched at its feet. A new genera- 
tion arose. Men like Elia Recanate?, Isaac Rafael b. Mose 
Ventura, Graziano’s teacher?, and Joab Finzi, a man of 
intense piety, who afterwards emigrated to the Holy Land, 
took over the inheritance of Azriel Trabot without uttering 
a doubt about the legal admissibility of the Ark, Abraham 
Joseph Salomo Graziano saw, when a child, the Ark still 
standing in its old place in the synagogue, and in use as 
heretofore, at a time when his uncles Jechiel Chanania and 
Sabbatai Rafael Chai, the sons of Samuel Mondolfo, the 
brothers of Graziano’s mother Patience*, belonged to the 
leaders of the congregation. It is true, after R. Sabbatai 
Mondolfo’s death, the Ark was, as Graziano heard when 
grown up, removed, and another larger and wider one put 
in its place ; but only for the reason that the old one was no 


1 Tbid., f. 65 b, Graziano observes: ‘yo Sw VPI WPT Pad nyspn pt 
Minow Spy para pox ya Tw ws $’pyt ww deny Ὑ ΠῺΣ + net OR 
sepa’) % bw Ὑὸ nwa? yd ὯΣ WIV bry /5 Sy aA ὩΠ5 5 ὅπλ bap ow 
ΠΝ NPINND DIDNT RVD NWN YONI POM yw ὙΡ LAW RDI 
Pat mya. 1299 WIT wR wT. oN Iw ASAD Ρ΄ Ὁ) Ὁ) Iwi 
or mw ὙὙΠῸΣ A" hyn bw ‘x yoda Yon 5 ἘῚ ww ἸΘῪΣ NIN) oN 
mow wen 2/9 wn ΟΥ̓Δ oA prado rn we 9a wr ow andw NEN 5" 
Ὁ IA MN ma ὍΣ ὋΣ omy ‘er Ὁ 1 ww FONT γ΄ 8) Ὁ 20, 

2 Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, 440. 

5 Mortara, l.c¢., 68. * Jona, l.¢., 114, n. 2. 
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longer large enough to hold all the scrolls of the congrege 
tion; but the ancient relic had not been removed from any 
religious scruples. Even then it was not altogether put 
away, but was preserved in the women’s gallery of the 
Sephardic synagogue of Pesaro. 

In 1639 the legal responsa of R. Mose of Trani appeared 
in Venice, and in 1652 those of David Ibn Abi Zimra in 
Leghorn; according to their decisions it was forbidden to 
have representations of lions in the synagogue. They came 
under the notice of Abraham Joseph Salomo Graziano, who 
thereupon felt moved, for the sake of his own tranquillity 
of mind, to undertake the justification of the view'taken up 
by his forefathers, who had tolerated the Ark of the lions 
both in Ascoli and Pesaro. He and a learned friend of his 
from Modena !, the accomplished Isaac Levi Ὁ. Samuel Vali 
(died 1680), felt bound to prove that according to the 
unanimous opinion of the sources, as also of the authori- 
tative older decisions and codes, even the plastic repre- 
sentation of lions was undoubtedly permitted in the | 
Synagogue; and that men like Azriel Trabot ‘and his 
pious successors had sufficient grounds to allow the use 
of the Ark with its carved supports during service, without 
raising any objections. Besides, Graziano was of opinion 
that the lion, which, as the crest of the donor, had been 
placed on the top of :the Ark of the synagogue of Candia 2, 
and which was, for seven reasons, unconditionally con- 
demned by R. David Ibn Abi Zimra, as also the one alluded 
to by R. Mose of Trani, was objectionable on account of 
its position over the Ark, where it was conspicuous, and 
therefore attracted all eyes and hindered devotion. That 
representation could not by any means be compared with 
the lions of Pesaro, which were placed at the bottom of 
the Ark. 

Plastic representations of lions are found, for all that, 
conspicuously placed on the top of Arks in use in several 


1 Mortara, 1. ¢., 67. 
3 Cf. R. Joseph Caro’s Resp. 521 npax, No. 65. 
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synagogues. An instance is known to me in the synagogue 
of the Moravian congregation of Tobitschau, where two 
crowned lions holding the imperial eagle were placed high 
above the carved Ark, the work of a Jewish artist of the 
beginning of the present century. We see thus that even 
at a period, and among people, of strict piety no objection 
was made against this plastic symbol in the synagogue. 
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IT. 


SAMUEL ARCHEVOLTI ON PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE. 


The ancient prohibition against the imitation of figures 
must not be made responsible for the fact that synagogues 
were only in a very moderate measure adorned with the 
products of art. The conviction, that an idolatrous worship 
of the imitated subjects, by the people among whom the Jews 
lived, was out of the question, had long since diminished 
the aversion felt by the latter against such artistic work. 
It had long since been pronounced by the codificators and 
other Rabbis that only human figures. or groups in which 
the animal figures of Ezekiel’s vision of the carriage of the 
throne were combined, were to be banished unconditionally 
from the precincts of Jewish worship. All other ornaments, 
such as plants and animals, painted or sculptured, would 
have been admitted to the synagogues in an unlimited 
measure, were it not that other considerations opposed 
themselves to a profuse introduction of artistic representa- 
tions; such as the regard for the attention and devotion 
of the worshippers, whose senses would be captivated by 
the pictures or sculptures in the synagogue. The opponents 
of artistic representations in the synagogue made particular 
use of a responsum of Maimini, who narrates of himself 
that he was in the habit of closing his eyes whenever he 
happened, during prayer, to face a wall hung with textures 
bearing pictorial representations, for fear of his attention 
being diverted. This responsum was first referred to by 
Abudirhem, and taken notice of by R. Joseph Caro. 

In vain the circumstance was called to mind that a man 
like Ephraim Ὁ. Joseph, a disciple of R. Tam’, had been 
permitted to paint the walls of the synagogue with figures 
of animals, birds, and horses, in consideration of the fact that 
all fear of idolatrous worship by non-Jews was out of the 


1 Kohn, Mardochat Ὁ. Hillel, p. 115 ; Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 175 ¢. 
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question; and that his view had been established by all later 
authorities against that of Eliakim b. Joseph of Mayence, 
the father-in-law of Eliezer Ὁ. Nathan: Eliakim, who had 
arranged for the removal of the pictures of lions and ser- 
pents represented on stained glass in the windows of the 
synagogue of Cologne, did not stand alone in his opinion. 
Moses Or Sarua, when an old man, considered that the 
trees and birds, which he remembered seeing, as a boy, 
in the synagogue of Meissen!, should not have been 
there. R. Meir of Rothenburg had even prohibited the 
illustration of the manuscripts of the Machzor, lest the 
attention of the worshipper might be diverted* Such 
authorities, together with Maimtni’s opinion which had 
become a canon, had continually the effect of inducing 
scrupulous minds, on inquiry, to discountenance, or to 
straightway prohibit the adornment of the synagogues 
with pictures borrowed from nature, although it was known 
that they had been tolerated in all parts. 

This is also the reason that the rabbi of Padua, the 
grammarian and poet, Samuel Archevolti, who died in ex- 
treme old age in 1611 %, although versed in all branches of 
Italian culture, and fully acquainted with the arguments for 
allowing the practice, pronounced against it*. When asked 
whether it was allowed to paint the walls of a synagogue 
with plants, trees, and flowers, his decision was that it should 
not be done. It is true he saw that in his neighbourhood, 
namely, in the German synagogues of Venice, the practice 
was universally followed with the tacit consent of all Rab- 
binical authorities. But he thought that the usage had 
only been tolerated for about one generation, and that no 
judicious Rabbi would have given his consent if his opinion 
had been asked before these ornaments had been applied. 
In proof of this he points to the synagogues in the East, 


Vid. yt Vs, 4, 55 be (7H AHay prep), Hag. Asheri to Aboda Zara, 43 Ὁ. 
* Tosafot, Joma, 54a. Cf. Ziemlich, Das Machsor von Niirnberg, Ὁ. 5, D. 14. 
5. Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, Ὁ. 358; Mortara, »oxmx M27 MN, Ρ. 4. 

‘ The Responsum No. 6 in my MS. of his Responsa and Poems. 
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which had only bare, unadorned walls. It is true it was 
a universal habit to paint or artistically to adorn the Ark, 
or the place where it stood. This was prohibited nowhere, 
but could by no means imply a permission to allow pictures, 
because that spot was the place where the reader stood, who 
from the devotion and profound attention demanded by his 
office as representative of the congregation would not be 
liable to have his thoughts diverted, whereas a general 
painting of the walls with figures would so affect the 
worshippers. It would be idle to point to the example 
of such men as Rab, Samuel, and others, who did not even 
abstain from praying in the synagogue of Nehardea on 
account of a statue there, for these pious men, in their 
profound devotion, certainly closed their eyes when praying, 
so as not to look at the statue which was forced upon them 
by the government. 

Still less a proof was the fact one the ancient sanctuary 
contained artistic adornments of figures, because those 
figures, ordained and, as it were, inspired by divine bequest, 
would rather enhance devotion and elevation of thought than 
serve to divert it; and this could not be said of figures 
produced by profane art. The aversion to figures was rather 
so general in Israel that on the door of the sanctuary, 
according to Josephus, the seal of the king even, which 
contained an eagle, was broken down by the Pharisees. 

But Archevolti was sensible that mere literary grounds 
would not suffice. He, therefore, solves the knot by the au- 
thoritative dictum, that the prohibition of plastic adornments 
belonged to those things which would have to be invented 
if they did not exist already. Such external contrivances, 
calculated to affect the senses, like wall-paintings, were 
suitable in drinking-houses and in the theatres of come- 
dians, but not in a Jewish place of worship, so full of 
earnest dignity and solemn spirit. Why, by the application 
of such adornments, give a handle to evil-thinking persons 
for slandering the Jews, as if in Jewish worship a reminis- 
cence had been preserved of the worship of trees and plants? 
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Who knows whether it was not a preference for such un- 
necessary and prohibited plastic ornamentation on the walls 
of a synagogue of antiquity, which gave rise to Apion’s 
astounding accusation that the Jews worshipped an ass’s 
head? Here it was just the extensive and universal spread 
of art in the surroundings in which Archevolti lived which 
was accountable for Archevolti’s hostility to plastic repre- 
sentations. He saw that the application of pictures as 
wall-ornaments in his home, where art flourished, was 
something so common that their trivialities seemed to 
exclude their use ὦ priori from such holy places as houses 
of worship. 

In spite of his conviction, he did not wish to give his 
prohibition binding power, before a number of Rabbis of 
recognized authority would have agreed therewith. But 
although his opinion obtained the consent of the Rabbinical 
court of justice of Safed, in which Mose Alsheich and Jacob 
Berab the younger had a vote, yet this brief declaration 
of consent sounds moderate enough; because it clearly 
intimated, that only fresh applications of such ornaments 
should be prohibited, but that they should be permitted to 
remain in places where they existed already. 


D. KAUFMANN. 
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THE TREATISE ON ETERNAL BLISS 
ATTRIBUTED TO MOSES MAIMUNI 


(ANOS PAD). 


Amona the writings of Maimini, the study of which was 
particularly recommended by Joseph Salomo del Medigo 
in his letter to the Karaite Serach b. Nathan (1623), there 
is also named “the Chapters on Salvation”'. This treatise 
was already quoted, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
by Joseph b. Eleazar, the super-commentator of Ibn Ezra, as 
“a short essay” by Maimini (any yp ἼΩΝ), and towards 
the end of the same century, Don Benveniste b. Labi quotes 
it under the title of anbynn nv’. The treatise was printed 
for the first time in 1567 as appendix to a dictionary of 
terms, composed by Menachem b. Abraham of Perpignan, 
a work which was meant to serve as an aid in reading the 
More Nebuchim?, and there it bore the title of anbyna opp. 
Mordechai Tama embodied it in the collection of Maimini’s 
responsa edited by him *. 

The Arabic original of the “two chapters on Bliss” has 


1 Vid. Geiger, Melo Chofnaim, Hebr. part, Ὁ. 18 ramw ΤΟΣ wivn).... 
ama prs) yoyN aw. German part, pp. 24 and 73. 

2 Vid. Steinschneider, Die Hebréischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, p. 437. 

8. onan Ὁ, entitled also ‘py 520, Salonica, 1567. Vid. Steinschneider, 
Catal. Bodl., cols. 1719 and 1917. 

sam awe nw, Amst. 1765. The 53 ὩΣ Ὁ ΤΌΣ yw are placed 
between nos. 155 and 156, and thus separate the responsa of the collection 
that are not from Maimini, from those of Maimtni. In the Lichtenberg 
collection of Maimani’s letters and smaller works (0y’n17 Mmawn yay, 
Leipzig, 1859), the nmzn7 ΄ Β are to be found in the second volume, pp. 32-34. 
In the following I quote from this edition, with indication of column 
and line. 
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been preserved in a Code in the National Library at Paris!. 
In that code, after the original of Maimtni’s response printed 
in Wn ΝΒ, under No. 152, follows directly the original of 
these chapters with the mutilated heading: ΝΠ yo Syn πολ, 
After the word axn> a word is missing, which gave the real 
title of the essay, without doubt the word Anyyodx®. The 
complete title of the little treatise was therefore: axno 
saxyoox. But perhaps it was called Saxyoss S5xp, of which 
the above-mentioned Hebrew title andynn nox is a transla- 
tion. The second chapter has the heading xy'~ Cypy (33) 
pnp)‘. By the word aby, in the heading of the first chapter, 
the whole is vindicated to the author of the preceding 
response, i.e. to Maimtini. A later hand inserted in the 
small ‘blank space between the response and the chapters 
on Salvation, the following words, as a heading to the latter 
essay: ymawn d$52 wenn vaqy 2 9% pan”and andyn(a) spp 
ΠΡ “Ὁ “YIN IND ADI wipn 3. 

The beginning of the first chapter, quite identical in the 
Arabic original and the translation, shows that it has not 
been completely preserved. For it is evident that this 
beginning was severed from the midst of a larger phrase °. 
But besides this, other passages of the text before us also 
refer to matter previously dealt with®, contained perhaps 


1 Vid. Catalogues des Manuscrits hébreux et samaritains de la Bibliothéque 
Impériale (Paris, 1866), p. 116, no. 719. 

2 For this item of information, as well as the one used in the following 
remarks, about the Arabic original of the mnbynm ‘5, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Prof. Mayer Lambert of Paris. 

3. Cf. Maimitini’s Guide, III, 23, p. 48 Ὁ of the Arabie original (ed. Munk): 
ΤΡ ΟΝ ΠΝ ΓΝ, which is translated by Ibn Tibbon by monn nnbsnn. 

* In the edition : ’1 pr. 

> The address at the beginning : »wrn ΤΌΤ is missing in the original. 
The first sentence read in the translation: Ὁ 972) 2" JIN) Wwe ON 
DYow7 Sapa xz) ODA OED ANANIwW 7 Powam owt. In the Arabic 
original : 5 pirncods pyindd pea ΝῸ 9 ἸΝ2) ὈΡΩ͂Ν my ΠΡῚΠΕΝῚ JDP REX NIN OY) 
prox ap. We see that in the Hebrew translation three words have 
become corrupted so as to spoil the sense. Instead of wri or, read x 
wr; and instead of oyna, read ony. The clouds of sensuality are 
meant, which interfere with the true knowledge of God. 

* Vid. the beginning of the second chapter: nna DPW TMI PoynA 1D 
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in a first chapter now lost. This explains also, why our 
treatise has not, at its beginning, some sort of indication 
of the subject with which it is going to deal!. Such in- 
dication must have been contained in the lost first chapter. 

The treatise in its present form represents itself as an 
esoteric teaching to the disciple to whom it is directed 3. 
At the end of the very diffuse allegorical interpretation 
of Ps. xlv, the author, pointing out Prov. xxvi. 8, exhorts 
his reader not to spread his interpretation among the 
public, but rather to belong to those to whom Isaiah’s 
words (xxiii. 18) could be applied*. In another apostrophe, 
with which he interrupts the interpretation of the said Psalm, 
the author declares that he meant his present treatise to 
serve as “the conclusion of the More, since it comprised 
everything that the larger work contained in respect to its 
aim and to its end*.” With this, our treatise designates 


TIMMS ANS Dw EA nvr 7) ΤΣ. And at the end of the same 
chapter : Myata Mm so NYpwD NNIOy OMIT OPN OVNI 7) NDP 739) 
ΤΟΥ ΤΙΝῚ oamyq. But in our text this information about the opinions of 
the philosophers on eternal beatitude are missing. They must therefore 
have been contained in the lost chapter. Vid. also p. 32 b, 1. 29 ΓΘ ΡΤ Ww) 
(on Prov. xxx. 22), and Ὁ. 34d, 1. 15 ὙΝ 5 7) DI 129) (on Isa. xl. 6, 8); 
the explanations alluded to are not to be found in the present text. 

1 The end of the second chapter (vid. the preceding note) gives an 
accurate description of the subject : Prophetic (Biblical) and Rabbinical 
statements on the attainment of eternal beatitude, and the philosophical 
opinions agreeing with them. 

2 The apostrophe is addressed to mx (32 Ὁ, 24; ibid. 32 ; 32d, 36; 34 ἃ, 
14); once }»YoTm mk (34 ἃ. 14). On the latter mode of addressing, vid. 
e.g. in Maimuni’s Techijat Hammetim (Kobez, II, 9a at the bottom). 

3 At the end of the first chapter: ANT OWIR SEN MIND DENN Nd 
τ Χο PID 1 IN PK 19-799 099 FM JD ΤΟΎΣ JAX Ws Oy WX Ὁ TAM 
mo mp £5 Daw Oy NI Ὁ PAM ΤΡ Ὁ Nd. AIAN NT 5 DIAN ΠΣ 
pny mon ΠΡῸΣ ὍΝ, The explanation given here of Prov, xxvi, 8 is 
based on Saadiah (ed. Derenbourg-Lambert, p. 154). The application of 
Isa. xxiii. 18 is based on the interpretation of this verse in Pesachim, 1rga. 
Maimini, in the preface to the third part of the More, makes use of the 
same verse and its Talmudical interpretation. 

* Col. 32d, 1. 36 sqq.: 19 port m Vor Jwow mM 30 ON OTS ANS TIX AIM 
YI) WHI INNS IW ΤῸ 553 APY AMO CMM ὙΠῸ ww. In the Arabic 
original, the passage reads : ὩΣ ΟΝ RIT ΤΣ YANN NO OND ON PON NY peo Ὁ) ΟῚ 
NTN NARA TAMDIOSN ΝΣ TP ΠΌΝΟΝ AmNd ποσὰ mBNd. Thus, in the 
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itself as a homogeneous appendix to the “ Guide,’ the last 
object of which was to teach how eternal salvation was to 
be obtained by the true knowledge of God. Maimini had, 
according to this, composed this treatise on Salvation as 
a complement to the “Guide,” perhaps for his beloved 
disciple Joseph b. Jehuda, to whom he had also dedicated 
the “Guide’’!. In that case, we must suppose that the 
treatise, meant to convey only esoterical teaching, remained 
unknown in larger circles, and therefore emerged only in 
the fourteenth century again. 

The mere testimony of the treatise itself would certainly 
not suffice to vindicate it as Maimfini’s work, if the contents 
would compel us, for valid reasons, to number it among the 
spurious writings which were made under Maimini’s name. 
As a matter of fact, the opinion that the andynn ’p cannot 
possibly have had Maimfini for their author, is at present 
generally adopted’. Steinschneider only, who already on 
a former occasion enumerated the treatise among Mai- 
minis genuine writings*, has not been convinced by 
the grounds against its genuineness, and, in his latest 
work’, he expresses himself about it in the following terms : 
“The mystical shadow which overspreads this rather theo- 
logical and frequently rhetorical exposition, is not in direct 
contradiction with the spirit of Maimonides. There is 
nothing in it to prove a forgery.” Such a judgment is 
of sufficient force to shake the belief in the spuriousness 
of our treatise. An analysis of the little book, such as 
original, Maimini’s principal work is not cited by name, but only indicated 
as Προ, But the translator rendered this correctly with m7, for 
AAPOR (= WNT) is as much a denomination of the More, as namm is of 
Maimitni’s Mishne Torah. The latter himself calls his principal philo- 
sophical work in the preface, and everywhere else, ΠΝ ΡΟΝ 717 (M7 WN). 

* This is Rapoport’s opinion. Vid. Steinschneider, article ‘‘ Joseph 
Ibn Aknin,” in the Allgemeine Encyclopaedie, sect. 2, vol. XXXI, p. 47, 
note 11. 

* Vid. Gritz, History of the Jews, VIL, 461; A. Schmiedl, Studien tiber 
judische Religionsphilosophie, Ὁ. 233. 

3. In the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, l.c. 

* Die Hebr. Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, p. 437. 
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I propose giving in the following remarks, will contribute 
towards preparing a sure judgment as to the possibility of 
Maimitini’s authorship; proving as it does the Maimfinic 
character of the greater part of the contents of the treatise 
on Bliss, by a comparison of authentic utterances of Mai- 
mini. For the purpose of giving a better survey, I divide 
the whole into separate chapters according to the subjects 
dwelt on. I confine myself to essential points, and cannot 
deal with all particulars of the text, if it were only for this 
reason, that a minute understanding and eventual corrections 
can only be.expected from a consideration of the Arabic 
original. 


1. Allegory of the Sanctuary, especially of the Candlestick. 
Perfecting the spirit. 


(Col. 32 a, b.) 


The heart resembles the ark in which the tablets of the 
law were kept, as the law is fostered in the heart, and is 
inscribed in the tablets of the heart’. The “ pure candle- 
stick” is the soul, the “lamp of the Eternal” in man 


* Col. 32a, Il. 17-19 (instead of 725 Pwo read 725 brn, in the Arabic 
original 72>) 5). This passage is preceded by an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the two cherubim, which covered the ark with their wings. But 
the text of this passage is rather corrupt, so that it is impossible to under- 
stand what significance was ascribed to the cherubim. We adduce some 
points. Both wings of the lungs cover the heart, just as both wings of 
the cherubim covered the ark (cf. on this the apocryphal letter of Maimini 
to his son, Kébez, II, 39 ἃ : mn Sworn ΟΠἸΔῚ ΤΣ Ὁ Op3D PWD OVINIIA YT INI 
mani). That which moves and vivifies the heart, is, physically, the 
breath, m7; spiritually, the breath of God, likewise expressed by the 
word mi. <A remark follows about the homonym mn, agreeing with 
More, I, 40. In the Arabic original the passage reads thus : 7>4n0 p> ‘cy? 
My) ΘῈΣ ND OINIT YM ΠῚ PO OFPRMAD AX DINIX DM JI po 
ROD FINDON DIPYR TIN THN INDI OID AON Oxy TR NDS ἸΝΘ NIN 
Mw WE) THX IT) DHX Md AA dy ΣΎΝ ND 7 TNE) mn) 25pox Ape 
my Tadd Dpox Fen ma oodN kT IND NIN Ay ΠΙΤΎΩΣ NIM DOO AMO Nim 
WPT MA NDI NIN ΤΎΩΡ5 NID AW? [Ν 7230 PF RD AWM) Ay AND RAND NIT NANI 
PNW’ DPN] NANA DAP|II DID AWA 7 NIM Mo pds Ὁ ΡΟΝ RIT Ὁ 
AP PMON ANIA NIM ANT p32 NNN. 
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(Prov. xx. 27)1. Devote thyself especially to the service 
of that candlestick. Its “seven lamps” are the five senses 
together with the two powers of the soul, thought and 
imagination”, they must be all turned towards the candle- 
stick (Num. viii. 2). Then thy house will be lit up by 
divine light *, and “thy lamp will not be extinguished in 
‘the night” (Prov. xxxi. 18)*. But thou destroyest thy 
house and wrappest it in darkness when thou sufferest 
thyself to be drawn by thy daily affairs from the service of 
the Most Holy®. The soul, that has learned.to know God, 
‘becomes itself the “holy spirit,’ v. Ps. li. 13. It is in 
this sense that the words were said, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2: 
‘3725 “Π ny “the spirit of the Eternal spoke in me”; the 
intelligent soul itself is the angel, the organ of divine 
revelation®, The soul, having become perfect in this way, 


1 This is accompanied by the remark (1. 33): Dyp) ods Ἢ ARID oOFD 
WHI WIAD AI AN AOA MN MoT OX Doe Oye) OR Mow). There are 
eight Biblical expressions denoting the soul, in as far as it shows itself 
worthy of life after death. Maimitni, in the More, explains in this sense 
the expressions wes) (I, 41), 05x and nvn1 (I, 1), my (I, 40), which latter is 
here differentiated into two expressions, on the ground of Ps. exliii. τὸ 
and Ps. li. 14 (vid. also Mishne Torah, Yesode Torah, 4, 8). ox 73 is the 
same as ‘7 7) in Prov. xx. 27, and 1w naw) in Job xxxviii. 8 is thought of in 
the expression ox now). The meaning of “soul’’ was not included by 
Maimini among the meanings of 1129 in More, I, 64. See on this, Abul- 
walid’s Dictionary, art. 123, end. 

2 On the functions of these two forces (AN10m 1127107 ND) in Maimtni’s 
doctrine of prophecy, vid. More, 11, 36, also ibid. I, 47. 

83. ὈΡΣΔ one (1. 30). O27 (= Ar. 2839) means here “ divine,” vid. Munk’s 
remark to More, I, p. 12 of the French translation, note 1. Infra (col. 32d, 
1. 39) oy Op, ‘divine possessions,” are mentioned. In reference to 
px, vid. the expression ΠΝ, in More, III, 51, towards the end 
(p. 129 a, 1. το). 

* On Maimini’s allegorical interpretation of Prov. xxxi. 10-31, vid. 
More, III, 8. 

5 Col. 32 a, 1. 21, where, instead of nam, read nam. This agrees 
essentially with Maimtini’s exposition in More, III, 51. Vid. especially, 
the following passage: ‘‘He who recognizes God and gives himself 
entirely up to this subject of his thoughts, is placed, as it were, in the 
clear light of the sun; but he who allows himself to be diverted by his 
occupations, is, as it were, in the darkness of a cloudy day.” 

δ Infra, in the allegory of Ps. xlv, this idea is worked out. 

T 2 
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unites, after its severance from the body, with its source!; 
“the spirit returns to God” (Kohel. xii. 7). But the soul 
that is polluted by sins (Lev. xviii. 3), and which is called 
ΠΝ mn (Zech. xiii. 2)3, is referred to in the words of 
Ps. xxviii. 39: aw ΝΟῚ qn nm4. Such a soul cannot 
return to God. There it is said in Lev. xviii. 30: “ Ye 
shall not defile yourselves, for I am the Eternal, your 
God”; which means that I am pure, and therefore ye 
must be pure. And immediately after, Lev. xix. 2, it says 
in the same sense: “ Ye shall be holy, for I am holy °.” 
That which is indicated by the figure of the candlestick 
with its seven lamps, namely, that the five senses and the 
mental powers (thought and imagination) must be devoted 
to the perfecting of the soul and the service of God, 
the same is also expressed by the words of Isa. lvii. 16. 
We must understand the word nn here to mean the soul 
destined to immortality, the image of God, and the word 
ΤῊΣ the senses and powers of the soul assigned to the 
service of that soul®. But he who makes his soul sub- 
servient to the senses, is referred to by the words (Prov. 


1 poxw masmoa ΠΡ. Cf. Maimtini’s m7 qx, ed. Steinschneider, 
Pp. 15: NW Faz) Ano Ox awn AMENMIWw. 

2 Vid. More, I, 40; Mishne Torah, Yesode Hattorah, 4, 9. 

3 ayo mm is the contrast of wy mM. 

* Maimini, in More, I, 40, cites this passage from the Psalms, by the 
side of Gen. vii. 15, as an example of the meaning ‘‘ vital spirit,” for the 
word mn, i.e. the principle of animal life, bound up with the body and 
perishing with it. Cf. Maimtini’s Techijat Hammetim, Kobez, IT, toc. 

5 The opinion, to be found in More, III, 47 (ef. III, 33), about πον 
and nwip, denoting the non-compliance and compliance with the divine 
commandments, fully accords with this interpretation of these consecutive 
verses. 

5 This ingenious interpretation of the verse of Isaiah, accords to some 
extent with Maimtni’s exposition of the Talmudical passage (Chagiga, 12 b) 
MDT ΟΡ MAM Mav opi dw jnow, in More, I, 70. Contrary to 
Saadiah and Ibn Ezra (vid. my essay: “ Die Bibelexegese der Jiidischen 
Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters vor Maimini,” p. 27, and Ibn Ezra’s 
Commentary to Koheleth, 3, 21), Maimani does not attribute to tmw) the 
meaning of the highest phase of the soul (the spirit), but the soul of life, 
bound up with the body, and perishing together with it. Vid. Mishne 
Torah, Yesode Hattorah, 4, 9; Teshuba, 8, 3. 
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Xxx. 22), that “the servant becomes the king,” and it is of 
him that David said (Ps. Ixxxi. 12) “there shall be no 
strange god within thee”; i.e., according to the words of 
the sages, the evil inclination’. 


2. Ceremonial commandments and prayer. Ecstasy. 
(Col. 32 Ὁ, ¢.) 


Devote thyself to the service of God with thy external 
and internal senses*. For instance, on performing the 
commandment of blowing the Shofar at New Year, do 
it with all parts of thy body: be thy hands outstretched 
to take the Shofar, thy fingers shall hold it, thy ears hear, 
thy eyes be closed, thy other members tremble and shake. 
It is the same with the Tabernacle and the Lulab*®. He 
who prays turns to God, standing on his feet, with joy in 
his heart, his hands outstretched, his organs of speech in 
action, trembling and shaking in all his members. 

(Then follows a lengthy exposition about the ecstatic 
condition, removed from the sensual world, into which 
fervent prayer can place the soul. Some of the traits 
recall the description in More, II, 41, at the beginning, of 
those conditions, into which the prophets are placed during 
their visions when awake. Particular emphasis is given to, 
and a minute description furnished, of the clairvoyance of 
the person in ecstasy, whose imagination knows no difference 
between past and future, who has knowledge of future 
events in the world, such as war, famine, pestilence, death, 


* Vid. Sabbath, 105 b. On Maimidni’s idea about the yw 1x, vid. 
More, III, 22. 

2 Pam anvayy ὉΠ ΠΟΣῚ oY Pw] ΝᾺ ΠΝ oN. Instead of omy, read 
pm)22. On internal and external senses, vid. Kaufmann, Die Sinne, 
p- 46 sq. 

3 ΔῊ ΠῚ TION Moy yD) (32 ὁ, 1. 4). These words are followed by: ‘200 
muna. This seems to denote the remaining commandments. Cf. on the 
subject what Maimani says, in More, III, 52, on the objects of the various 
religious practices ; all of them are meant to promote the fear of God, and 
to be means to the perfection of the individual. 
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and life. He distinguishes friend from enemy, and nothing 
in the world is hidden from him. The soul, when in such 
a condition, is transferred into the world of intelligences 
(spirits) ', and man belongs to the category of those beings 
who are described by the words: living, accomplished, 
intelligent 3.) 


3. Repentance. Isaiah vi. 
(Col. 32 ¢, ἢ 


Once man has become conscious of the insufficiency of 
his religious position *, and understood that it precludes 
him from attaining eternal salvation, he is seized by the 
sensation of repentance *, and he loudly and humbly con- 
fesses his guilt. Thus Isaiah did, saying (vi. 5): “‘ Woe unto 
me... for lam aman of unclean lips.” For the prophet 
had suffered fear to make him negligent in the exhortation 
of his people, which guilt made him unworthy of the pro- 
phetic mission. But he repented, and in consequence of 
his repentance, the guilt was taken from him (ver. 7), 
therefore he could again enter upon the mission (ver. 8). 
Henceforth, when tortured by man, he suffered patiently 
(Isa. 1. 6)°. He became equal to the angels, who cause the 
knowledge of God to flow to each other®. Therefore he 


1 odown ora yxy ΝΕΡΌ ir. Cf. from the beginning of our treatise 
(p.271, note 5) OWT Apa Ryn); also col. 33 b, 1. 17 ONS OM OWA 
Dy wT. | 

2 sypn Dow oT D992 NIM. 

3 This is closely connected with the description of the eestatie condition 
of him who has arrived at perfection. 

* On the significance of repentance for spiritual perfection, vid. More, 
ITI, 36, end. 

5 Cf. Rashi to Isa. 1.6; Τὴ. Kimchi to Isa. vi. ἡ. Maimitni, in the 
Iggeret Teman (p. 50, ed. Holub; Kébez, II, 7 b), finds in Isa. 1.6 an 
exhortation to Israel to bear patiently, in the exile, the outrages of their 
tormentors. 

6 > by Ὁ PEW ὈΠΕΡῸ CNyp WP) Wr DO ININ1 Non. This seems to be an 
allusion to the words of the text πὶ 5x m xp), Isa. vi. 3, which infra, quite 
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who has reached perfection, must also make others perfect, 
and must cause to flow from himself to them, that which 
had flowed to him from God. In this sense we must under- 
stand Prov. v. 161 and Isa. lviii. 11; and it is said of the 
spiritually perfect man, who is subject to the constant 
influence of the divine emanation, that “he is like the 
spring that does not cease, and like a stream that flows on 
vigorously ?.” 


4. Allegorical interpretation of Psalm xlv. 
(Col. 32 d—33 b.) 


Ver. 23. wn means really: to cause water to spring forth 
by means of digging; the word also means: the trickling 
of the water from the mountain; a sort of perspiration 


at the end, are applied to the praise of God by the angels, quite in 
accordance with Maimfni’s view on Ps. xix. 2 (vid. More, II, 5, at the 
beginning ; Maamar Hajichud, p. 9 sq.). The words of the text are taken 
here in the sense of the idea of emanation, of which then, immediately 
after, is said: sqpi7 Sen daw aim ΩΝ [pam bx] porn po ΛΟ ΓΘ no an 
DONT MIT Ww ἜΣ PANT Aw ANE 9D) [A ONT Op PEW WR NIT OR. 
This is quite in accordance with the view of Maimitni ; vid. Mishne Torah, 
Yesode Hattorah, 2, 7 and 4, 6 (M. Hajichud, c. 1); also More, II, 6. 

1 This application of Prov. v. 16 is based on the agreement of the word 
of the text 1’ with yp, the Arabic expression for emanation (Hebr. pew). 
Maimuni explains himself, in More, II, r2, this Arabic expression in this 
way, that emanation is like the source, into which the water flows from 
all parts, and which sheds itself on all sides. In the same passage he 
finds in the Biblical expressions for God: o»n on Wyn (Jer. ii. 13), and 
Dyn npn (Ps. xxxvi. 10), the idea of emanation. But it ought to be men- 
tioned, that in More, III, 54 (134 a) the verse in Prov. v. 17 is interpreted 
in this way, that the highest perfection attainable by man, namely, the 
intellectual perfection, ‘‘ is only for him and for no other besides him.” 

2 Vid. Baraitha, Aboth, ¢. 6: 3799) porD ἸΝῺ pyNd ΓΙ AN MY pry 

Sm ἼΔΙΟΣ. mn 7 means here the profound knowledge of the contents 
of the Bible, the same that Maimtni is wont to call mn “nD. 

* The transition from the preceding piece to this is formed by a 
passage which is corrupted in many instances, but the sense of which 
is, on the whole, that the degree of perfection, of which mention was 
made in the preceding remarks is attainable by man only in the way 
allegorically indicated in Ps, xlv. 
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issuing from stone'. The motion of the lips when praying 
which is compared with the springing forth of water, is 
indicated by the word wm, v. Megilla 27 b: jwmn ‘wim 
mnnayw ὦ. In the same sense, the meditation of the inquirer 
for wisdom is designated as “ digging” (Prov. 11. 4)°. But 
wm means also the motion of the lips without sounds and 
words, v. Chagiga, 3 a: in»nnaw ywnn*. The word wm in 
our verse is therefore a suitable expression for the inspira- 
tion, which affects man only in thought, and not in words 
and sounds °. | 

Ver. 4 contains a summons to restrain the senses, so that 
they do not divert from spiritual perfection ; 5,3) is, according 
to Aboth 4, 1, one who restrains his inclination. 


1 Col. 32d, 1.15: SIM AMM ΓΤΥΈΤΤΣ OT Nee Ὁ my ad ww wr VwIw "59 
DOC PO MNP ΤΙΝῚ NIT RI DTT [Ὁ DI (read O°) Tn. This is based upon 
Abulwalid’s explanation, art. wm, where the Hebrew verb wm is trans- 
lated by the Arabic wax, and compared with the Arabic πῶ. Abulwalid 
explained these two Arabic words thus: 7pm5x2 7758 ON NOON TN SNP? 
ἼΣΟΝ yo Sd pry mxo 52358 po ΤῸ ΝῸ NIX Mnp1 ΣΝ. This interpretation, 
which was omitted by Ibn Tibbon in his translation (Qwiw7 ‘pd, in my 
edition, p. 478), is directly transferred by our author to the Hebrew 
word, wm. 

* This also is taken literally from Abulwalid, l.c. 

* The author inserts here an interpretation of Prov. ii. 5, which verse 
he cites thus: Nyon DWP nym ‘7 ΓΝῪ pan iw. The verse, the changed 
form of which is evidently owing to Prov. xxx. 3, is explained thus: He 
who has attained the fear of God, which is the ultimate object of the 
Torah, will arrive at the knowledge that flows to him from the “ Holy 
Ones,” i.e. the angels (vid. Dan. viii. 13). That the fear of God is the 
ultimate object of the Torah, is expounded by Maimitni, More, III, 24. 

* This also is taken from Abulwalid. 

5 Cf. what Maimitni, in his letter to Chasdai Hallevi (Kébez, II, 23 d), 
says about the inspiration vouchsafed to Moses: ama ΠΡ wan ΠῚ Ὁ wWEIW 
ΓΗ PVT TD MONT WIT PAW by Nyarwi API Ny Iw MPT MyI. AMM 
NIT PR yp py ὋΝ prw mo navdyn. After the explanation of wm follows 
the exhortation, mentioned above, p. 272, n. 4, which concludes with 
the application made of Prov. xxxi. 2 and Ps. cxix. 102 (55w) to ‘the 
divine possessions” (vid, supra, p. 275, ἢ. 3). Then the author takes 
up again the interpretation of the Psalm with the words 72x07 5x ΔΥΦΝῚ 
ὙΠῸ DID Ὃν NW) WRXd Now Pwr, and explains the word ὙΠῸ from 
the Arabic (after Abulwalid). 
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Ver. 5. 197 must be explained from a1, Deut. xxxili, 261. 
As God directs the universe, the spheres, thus the thinking 
soul directs the little world, the body, by means of its 
likeness to God *. 

Ver. 6. Kill the evil inclination, the enemy of the good 
inclination (the intellect). 

Ver. 9. means the external, corporeal senses. 

Ver. 10. The “ daughters of the king” are the forces of 
the thinking soul; on the side of the latter stands in atten- 
dance “to the right hand” the animal soul “in Ophir’s 
ornaments,’ i.e. adorned with good actions, with self- 
restraint, and with the endeavour to acquire moral and 
intellectual excellences (virtues) °. 

Ver. 11. Here the animal soul of man is addressed, to 
divest itself from its animal nature and to subject itself 
to the intellect in humility and obedience. 

Ver. 12. The “king” is the intellect (Spy, bow). 

Ver. 13. ἫΝ na, “the daughter of the Rock,” is the 
thinking soul, which has its origin in the “Rock,” the 
primary cause, i.e. God*. oy “wy are the senses, and 
the forces of the soul, and the perishable aims of the 
man°’. The sentence has the same meaning as Ps. 
meek. τοῦ, 


Ver. 14. “The daughter of the king is very glorious 


1 That which is said here in explanation of Deut. xxxiii. 26, accords 
completely with More, I, 70, at the beginning. 

2 The passage ought in reality to run thus: 5x nyo7 Mat ὯΞ22 ww ΠῚ 
(like Arab. cb3) ovat ΠῚ by 4 mx 727 by 290 Mos ὍΝ ΠῚ) MavAT OY Msy 
yop owA πο. The idea of man as Microcosmus (ὍΣ DN) was largely 
discussed by Maimitni in More, I, 72. 

3 ΤῊ Δ ΠῚ nym moby = Fp) ΠΡΌΣΟΝ Oxgedx. Cf. More, ITI, 54, at 
the beginning ; Rosin, Die Ethik des Maimonides, p. 101. Sam. Ibn Tibbon 
has: nvwown “Ὁ, m7 mbyn. 

* Pointing to Deut. xxxii. 4, 18; Ex. xxxiii. 21. Cf. on this point More, 
I, 16. 

5 ὉΠ is here the same as what is called by Maimani, More, III, 51 
(126 a), #2758 WX and—by a Talmudical expression—wnxnp1 "ND. 

6 This verse is differently applied by Maimiani in More, I, 64, towards 
the end. 
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within.” This means that the intelligent soul becomes 
perfect only when she withdraws from the external world?. 

Ver. 15. πῆραν (cf. Ezek. xvi. 13) are those acquired 
excellences *, through which the soul “is being led to the 
king,” i.e. to God. The soul is worthy to go to God when 
she is completely purified, and her handmaids, i.e. the 
senses and all her powers, follow her and are subject to her 
dominion*®. The soul, when thus purified, becomes from 
divine spirit, potentially, divine spirit in reality*; hence- 
forth she belongs to the saints, i.e. to the world of 
intelligences (spirits) °. 

Ver. 17. “In the place of thy fathers shall be thy children,” 
namely, when they make the virtues of the former, their 
own, whilst they become “lords over the world,’ i.e. over 
the material world and the senses (vid. Gen. ix. 2) δ. 


5. ΠΕΠ (Isa. iv. 5), a symbol of the delights of eternal 
salvation. 


(Gola a biend:) 


The second chapter commences with the proposition, 
that according to the views of the philosophers’, the 


} morpnm pop ὈΠῸΣ ΣΌΝ maton wee το. Cf. with this More, 


ITT, 51, towards the end (129 a). 

2 Τὴν τ Ξε, Cf. supra, p. 281, note 3. 

5. This is then further explained, and ver. 16 is referred to also. 

4 oyfa OX Mo Aaw) m2 od ΤΥ pnyn xm mn. Cf. More, I, 70 (92 b): 
SDEON] Sento ΝΜ ὙΠ nos Ta PINDDR wNd. 

° Vid. supra, p. 278, Ὡς 1. 

° At the end of the Chapter, the exhortation, alluded to above, p. 272, 
note 3, follows. The author further emphasizes the importance of the 
allegorical interpretation of Psalm xlv. by saying that he had obtained it 
from “God’s divine table” (“own ΓΤ 15 pow mn). Similarly, Mai- 
muni, in his allegorical interpretation of the prologue of the book of Job, 
says that the ideas had come to him as it were through revelation, 
More, ITI, 22 (46 a) sox TIw ΝΣ ΌΣΝ TIT) Noy FI WN. ~=Vid. my Essay : 
Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimtini’s, p. 122, n. 4. 

7 Vid. supra, p. 271, note 6. Maimtni discusses the opinions of the 
philosophers on the Immortality of the Soul in Techijat Hammetim (Kdébez, 
II, 9a). Vid. also More, I, 74, and Munk’s notes, I, 432, 433. 
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eternal salvation, vouchsafed to man, is commensurate 
with the preparations and perfection, that made its sub- 
ject worthy of it. This idea, that there are “degrees 
of salvation?,’ the author thinks to be expressed in an 
Agadic passage (Baba Bathra, 75a) to Isa. iv. 5, wpm any 
main 1 psy psy 535 mwys sin qua. He connects with this 
sentence an interpretation of the word 721, which makes it 
an allegorical expression denoting the eternal salvation. 
The latter, being denoted by a word that means “ wedding 
chamber,’ is compared with that, which is, for the sensual 
man, the highest delight, and the look of which affords 
enjoyment to the soul and the eyes. Then follows the 
etymological explanation of the word’, which—like Ain 
harbour—comes from the verb pn, to protect, to hide. As 
the harbour affords security to the ship, so the sun, on 
its rising, which is also designated by the word jan 
(Ps. xix. 6), gives a sense of security after the darkness 
of the night, which causes fear. Thus the bridal chamber, 
after the wedding has taken place therein, gives a sense 
of security against the danger of deceasing childless *. 
Then the adornment of the “Chuppa”’ is dealt with, and 
also the other “Chuppoth,” which are prepared for the 
friends, for those who assist at the wedding, in accordance 
with the presents sent by them. Thus, in the “second 
world *,”’ the souls arrived at those delights, are secure 
against perdition, and the share of salvation is vouchsafed 
to every one in measure to his preparation ; this is expressed 
in Isaiah’s words: nan nap 05 by »2.—After a parenthetical 
observation on xn, the Rabbinical synonym of nan, 
in the explanation of Song of Sol. v. 1° the author interprets 


1 This idea is described most clearly at the end of the chapter (col. 33 ἃ, 
1. 34): TO. WN WR 9D NIT Ὑ Ὁ LD ONT PAY PM maT Y1ay oww WE 
mn wd VIX yATw. 

* This is altogether based on Abulwalid’s Dictionary, art. AEM. 

* Jer. xxii. 10 is cited here according to the interpretation in Moed 
Katan, 27 ἃ. 

4 spor Dyn (Νῦν WNT). 

° This verse is interpreted thus: .pym myo APA OER MII TIT IN AA 
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the rest of the verse’. He quotes from Sabbath, 152 a the 
Agadie explanation of Kohel. xii. 5 (by na 5x), and, to 
the word wx, an Agadic explanation of Baba Bathra, 75 a. 
In conclusion, the preparation of the soul for the life after 
death is compared with the preparation of the bride, and 
Prov. xxxi. 10 is referred to. 


6. Biblical evidences for the continuation of the soul 
after death?. 


(Col. 34 a.) 


Gen. v. 24 obs in ΠΡῸ 5. means, according to the 
Targum, “God caused him to die®”’ As this cannot be 
meant in a bad sense, it will have to be explained in 
this way: God caused Enoch to die, in reward for his 
excellence. He transferred him from this world, full of 
sorrow and pain, into the world of spiritual beings, into that 
world which—according to the traditional explanation—is 
announced in Deut. xxii. 7*, and praised in Ps. xxxi. 20°, 
the bliss of which is, according to Is. lxiv. 3, incomprehen- 
sible to the human mind δ, The assumption that ἸΠῚΝ mpd 
meant “he did not let him die’,’ and that Enoch continued 


My DOI ODT AA 19739 739) WP wr Yo NAT NM (1, NAW) ya 1159 
ATIVAN MASA ANP. ANT IMs nyo 1997) D007 IpoLEN. In reference to 
DT, Vid. supra, p. 271, note 5. 

1 xpd, according to Abulwalid, art. xy. Of the verb Ν᾽ is said: 
Sapam ody neva by ΠΣ oxi ΝῊ nin; cf. More, II, 30, at the end ; 
III, 10, at the beginning ; III, 13. 

- In this piece, the introductory sentence is missing. Something must 
have been lost before the word yy, col. 34 ἃ, 1. 3. 

3 arm mor “x. This is the correct reading of that passage in the 
Targum, and not mm mmx Xd NX. Vid. Schefftel, Biwre Onkelos, Ὁ. 14, 
Cf. my treatise, Leben und Werke des Abulwalid, p. 66, n. 37. 

* Vid. More, I, 42, at the end (from Kiddushin, 39 b), Mishne Torah, 
Teshouba, 8, 1. 

5 Vid. Mishne Torah, Teshouba, 8. 

δ ΤῸ ΝῊ NOT πὸ pRw AMAT NT ne. Cf. M.'T., Teshouba, 8, 7 : nav 53x 
VON Pw 7) PR NIT DAT YT. 

’ This is the explanation from which the common reading of the 
Targum 7m mx x) derived. 
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living on earth, is refuted by the information that he lived 
365 years. 

Song of Sol. i. 4, “ The king caused me to come into his 
chambers.” An allusion to the world to come’. 

Isa. lvii. 1, “ The pious will be taken away from the 
judgment.” God preserves the pious from the sight of 
the judgment destined for the world, by causing him 
to die 8. 

Song of Sol. vi. 2, “My friend descended to his garden 
...1n order to pluck lilies,” 1.e.—according to the explana- 
tion of the sages 4—to gather the souls of the pious. 

Gen. xv. 15°, “ Thou shalt come to thy fathers in peace,’ 
i.e. thou shalt come, after thy death, to thy pious fathers, 
like Noah, Enoch, Methuselah®. For the expression cannot 
mean: thou shalt be united with thy fathers in the grave, 
because Abraham was not buried with his forefathers ; he 
rather shared the grave with his posterity. 

Gen. xxv. 8 and Deut. xxxii. 50. The expression 4DN3 
yoy 5x, used of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, means that 
each of them was put with those that were like himself’, 
with those whose souls were transferred into the world of 
everlasting continuity 8, when they had been purified after 
being severed from the body®. 


’ The Biblical passage, Gen. v. 24, is adduced in proof of the continuity 
of the soul after death by Jehudah Halevi and Abraham Ibn Daad. See 
my essay, Die Bibelexegese der jiid. Religionsphilosophen, pp. 130 and 149. See 
also Ibn Ezra, Jesod Mora, ὁ. το. 

* Cf. Maimini’s allegorical interpretation of Song of Sol. i. 2, More, 
III, 51, end. 

3. Here is the place of the words, erroneously joined to the following 
passage (on Song of Sol. vi. 2): wm» OW ND OVP MMII WIR ANN ΝΠ 
ὌΠ ὃν. 

* Vid. Shir Rabba, ad loe. 

> With the introductory words: 77ST ΠΙΠΌΣΤΓΙΓ Ny) (= WNW 7p) 
Avaxds Anyycby). 

ὁ In More, II, 39 Methuselah is mentioned with distinction. 

T yh 002 oN. 

8 swonn ΠΥ ΌΤΙ oy. 

9 In the same manner Ibn Daud. Vid. Die Bibelexegese der jtid. Rel., 
Ρ. 140. ; 
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Mal. iii. 101, “ The sun of salvation will rise for you who 
fear my name.” 

Zech. iii. 7, “If you wander in my ways,” then “1 shall 
give you wanderings among those who stand,” i.e. I give 
you continuity and eternity, like unto the eternity of the 
angels that stand before me’. 


7. Miscellaneous remarks on eternal salvation 3, 


(Col. 34 b, ¢, d.) 


That eternal salvation will fall to the share of each who 
has become worthy of it, in proportion to his worth *, is 
admitted both by philosophers and religionists®. The 
difference in degree between the various pious men is made 
clear in the Agadic sentence about Moses and Joshua 
(Baba Bathra, 75a) by the figure of sun and moon®, The 
teaching of Moses is the light (Prov. vi. 23) to which every 
one must turn who aspires after perfection. He who turns 
away from the teaching is liable to undergo the curse: 


1 With the introductory words : ye Ὁ ὃν ANSy77 Ns ἽΝ 729). 

2 The passage is explained in the same manner by Bachja ben Pekuda, 
Duties of the Heart, IX, 1; Joseph Ibn Zaddik, Microcosmus (ed. Jellinek), 
Ῥ. 738q. Cf. Die Bibelexegese der jiid. Rel., pp. 77, 105. 

° A series of rather loosely connected observations and interpretations 
is introduced by the words A21NNT ANAT 222 NW ΤῸ 22 PY PANN NI; of 
these the most important are produced here. 

* Vid. Mishne Torah, Teshouba 9, 1: 733 NWT DIT AYN Ywrn Say. 

δ MND pow wo AVION ΘΕΟΎΣ MIDI m1 PT pr. The expression 
mina porw 0 accords with the Arabic yiwnosx. Cf. More, III, 20 (41 b) : 
TDONDDN ... pwn 5 (Ibn Tibbon: mpoiyes ... mnnm bya 53). Vid. Die 
Bibelexegese Moses Muimiini’s, p. 32, n. 3. 

6 This Agadic sentence gives rise to a digression on Moses’ exalted 
spiritual position, from which we reproduce the following points. Moses 
attained the degree of the angels, therefore “were they afraid to come 
near him” (Ex. xxxiv. 10). He becomes, as it were ‘‘ the acting intelli- 
gence” (oy1En 530), the knowledge emanates from his soul upon the elders 
and also upon the multitude of Israel. Cf. Maimini’s words on Moses in 
his Commentary to the Mishnah, Introduction to Chelek, 7. Article 

_of Creed, at the beginning (Porta Mosis, ed. Pococke, p. 169): 4207 Ὁ Nz) 
APRN, 


’ 
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wT Jwna oywn, 1 Sam. 11. 9 '—That the teaching of Moses 
conduces to the salvation of the world to come? is proved 
by Malachi’s exhortation (iii. 22), in connexion with the 
promise following immediately after (ver. 23) ἃ. 

Matter forms a partition between man and his God?. 
The power of matter (sensuality) effects separation from 
God, and prepares the greatest pain for him who yearns 
after communion with God. On the other hand, those 
who are spiritually blind, and understand only the delights 
of the senses, know no other pain, except the want of 
sensual enjoyments. Therefore, the Torah, which has regard 
to the trend of the thoughts of the great multitude, promises 
sensual rewards for the fulfilment of the commandments, 
and corresponding punishment for their breach, Deut. xi. 
13 sqq., Lev. xxvi. 3sqq.° But® the promises of terrestrial 
rewards and terrestrial punishments refer also to those 
who see in the perfecting of the spirit their highest enjoy- 
ment; for the removing of the impeding misfortunes, 
and the fullness of welfare, afford the worthy the leisure 


1 Maimiani applies the passage in a similar manner to the deflecting of 
the thoughts from God, More, III, 51 (127 Ὁ). Vid. also ibid. III, 18. 

2 Vid. Mishne Torah, Teshouba 9, 1: ... Oo» py TN 70) ΠῚ ΡΠ. 

$ A rather lengthy digression follows on the prophet Elijah, who will 
rise from death to fulfil the promise given in Mal. iii. 23, which is taken 
to be a clinching proof that the resurrection of the dead is connected 
with the Messianic period, which was also indicated by Dan. xii. 13. That 
Elijah had really died is proved, partly because otherwise a fundamental 
article of our faith, namely, the unequalled greatness of Moses, would be 
shaken ; and partly, from the expression np) in 2 Kings ii. 5, which in 
other places also means to die, (Vid. Abulwalid’s Dictionary, art. mp5, at 
the end). Maimdni, in Techijat Hammetim, expresses himself less categori- 
cally on the concurrence of the resurrection and the advent of the Messiah 
(see on this point, Saadiah, Emunot, chap. VII), but he does not deny either. 
Dan. xii. 13 is cited there also as a convincing proof for the doctrine of 
the resurrection. 

ὁ yk WNT pr Δ Www yn. Cf. More, III, 9: ody aint Fawr 
PINDOON TRIN JY. 

5 Cf. Die Bibelexegese der jiid. Religionsphilosophen, Ὁ. 149 (Abraham Ibn 
Daid). 

6 Before ἘΝ (34. ¢, 1. 34) some introductory word is missing in the text. 
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to work for perfection and the knowledge of truth’, as 
expressed is Pss. xxii. 27 and XxXxvVil. 11. 

That which the prophets say of the future world, and 
the sages of Paradise and Hell, is the allegorical expression 
to denote the delight of the soul in the proximity of her 
Creator (Ps. xvil. 15), and her pain caused by her distance 
from him. Reward and punishment after death cannot be 
corporeal, for the body is dissolved after death, and grass 
sprouts forth from its terrestrial remains, according to 
Isaiah’s words (li. 12) jn» yn ON 1212. Therefore it is said 
in Ps. exv. 17: “The dead do not praise God,” because the 
dead bodies are annihilated ; “but we will praise God to 
all eternity.” These words, as well as those in Ps. xxx. 13, 
denote that the souls that have attained perfection will, 
after being severed from their terrestrial existence, praise 
God in all eternities, like the spheres and intelligences, of 
which Ps. xix. 2 and Is. vi. 3 say that they proclaim God's 
praise ἃ, 


The foregoing analysis shows that the treatise on Eternal 
Salvation, bearing Maimfni’s name, harmonizes, both in its 
leading thought and in a number of details, with ideas and 
utterances that are undoubtedly Maimfini’s. Essential por- 
tions of the treatise, e.g. the allegorical interpretation of 
Ps. xlv, are, it is true, not otherwise attested ; yet do they 
not contain anything which would contradict Maimini’s 
authorship. Maimitini, who allegorically explained the Song 
of Solomon and the Proverbs, could also have made the 
said Psalm, which, in respect to its contents, approaches 
the Song of Solomon, the subject of an allegory. Even 
the remarkable explanation of 1x, ver. 13, like ¥, rock, 


? This is the opinion expounded by Maimiani in M. T., Teshouba, 9, 1. 
Cf. Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimini’s, p. 96. 

2 To this he observes, that Isa. xl. 6, 8 had thus been interpreted before. 
Cf. on the subject, Mishne Torah, Teshouba, 8, 3-5; and Tech. Hammetim 
(Koébez, 11, 8d). 

3 Vid. supra, p. 278, note 6. 
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has its analogy in the allegorical interpretation, given by 
Maimini, of the prologue of the book of Job, in which he 
connects the proper noun ΤΥ") with ywiy, Is. viii. ro, and 
finds in it an expression that Job’s narrative must be well 
considered’. The contents of the second chapter (ceremonial 
commandments, prayer, ecstasy) deviate somewhat strongly 
from Maimini’s mode of thought; and, as to several details 
of the other sections, I could point to divergences from 
Maimtini’s opinions expressed elsewhere. But, taking it 
all in all, it appears as unjustifiable to pronounce on our 
treatise the harsh judgment of Gratz’, as to exclude it, 
without further cause, from the list of Maimiini’s works. 
The rather uncouth form in which the work has been 
handed down to us, induces the belief that we have here 
an unfinished work of Maimini’s, into which, besides, 
foreign matter has been interpolated. A closer examination 
of the Arabic original will perhaps shed some more lght 
over single points of this treatise, which, in view of the 
greater part of its contents, is by no means unworthy of 
Maimini. 
W. BAcHER. 
Budapest, May, 1896. 


! More, III, 22. On the allegory in Maimiuni’s exegesis, vid. Die Bibel- 
exegese Moses Maimini’s, ch. 11. 

2 History of the Jews, VI*, 389: ‘It contains so many trivialities, and 
such a shallow moral doctrine, interspersed with a symbolic interpreta- 
tion of the temple, and of the Agada, that it is impossible for such inane 
matter to have emanated from a gage.” 
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LOVED OF MY SOUL. 


Attributed by some to Jehudah Halevi (born 1086), and by 
others to Israel Nagara (16th century). 


LoveD of my soul! Father of grace! 
Lead on thy servant to thy favouring sight ; 
He, fleetly as the hart, shall speed his pace 
To bow him low before thy glorious might. 
Sweet is thy love to him beyond compare, 
Sweeter than honey, fairer than things fair. 


Splendour of worlds! honoured, adored! 
My soul is sick with pining love of thee; 
My God! I pray thee, heal her: be implored ; 
And o’er her let thy holy sweetness be 
A soothing strength to stay her yearning sore, 
And joy shall be for her for evermore. 


Source of all good! pity thou me! 

And be thou moved for thy beloved son. 
Ah! would that I could rise aloft and see 

The beauty of thy strength, thou Mighty One. 
These things my soul desireth: Lord, I pray, 
Grant me thy mercy; turn thee not away. 


Be thou revealed, Dearest of mine! 
And spread o’er me thy canopy of peace ; 
Lo! with thy glory all the earth shall shine, 
And we shall know a joy that shall not cease. 
Hasten, Beloved, for the time is nigh, 
And have compassion as in days gone by. 


Nina DAVIS. 
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THE PROPHET JEREMIAH AND THE 
PERSONIFICATION OF ISRAEL. 


ATTRIBUTED TO KALIR (ABOUT 950 A. D.). 


Fut in her glory, she as Tirzah! fair 

Hath sinned and fallen; lo! the angels weep 

There at the threshold of her sanctuary. 

Forth from the Temple, over Zion’s mount 
Wandered Hilkiah’s son?, and chanced to meet 

A woman, beauteous, but with grief distraught. 
Appalled I ask, in name of God and man! 

“Art thou dread phantom? Art thou human form? 
For while thy beauty mouldeth woman fair, 

Awe shadoweth spirit from the vast unknown!” 


“T am not phantom nor vile clay of earth ; 

I shall be known when I return in rest’. 

Lo! of the one am I! of three am 1! 

Lo! of six hundred thousand and of twelve! 
Yea, and behold me of the seventy-one! 

O prophet! know: the ‘one’ is Abraham ; 
Three be the fathers; verily in me 

Behold the third*, God’s messenger of peace ; 
The ‘twelve’ I show thee, be the tribes of God ὅ 
Six hundred thousand of redeeméd men ® ; 
And their Sanhedrin, wrought of seventy-one.” 


“List to my counsel: Oh return! repent! 
Since thou art thus endowed, so proud in state, 


1 Song of Songs, vi. 4. 2 Jeremiah. “Isa. XXX 15: 
ἘΣ X1X. 24, PRPS. ΟΣ ΧΙ 4s 
® The 600,000 redeemed from Egypt. 

U2 
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Tis fitting that thou should’st exultant rise, 
To glory in the mission of thy race; 
‘Backsliding daughter’1! cast that brand of shame!” 


“Can I rejoice, or lift my voice in song ? 
Behold my children given to the foe! 

My prophets martyred, yea, their life-blood spilt! 
My kings, my princes, and my holy priests 
Borne into distant exile, fetter-bound. 

Far from mine House, the Sacred Presence fled, 
Shunning the place of mine iniquity ; 

Yea, thence did my Beloved flee away, 

And left the beauty of my tent to wane 

And set in darkness nevermore to rise. 

‘How doth the city, once with heroes thronged, 
Great ‘mid the nations, now sit solitary!?’” 
Pausing, she glided to the Prophet’s side, 

And with imploring utterance whispering spake: 
“Plead to thy God for this my bitter wound; 
Beseech him for the tempest-stricken soul! 

Until he softened say: ‘It is enough!’ 

And save my sons from exile and the sword.” 


With suppliant’s plea he prayed before his Lord: 
“OQ God of mercy! let compassion flow, 

E’en as a father pitieth his son.” 

And cried: ‘Doth not a father mourn his child 
Carried away to harsh captivity ? 

And woe unto the son in exile chained, 

When at his father’s board his place is void!” 

“ Prophet! arise, depart!’’ the vision bade: 

“Call now the sleeping fathers from their rest; 
And Moses, yea, and Aaron shall awake ; 

O let the shepherds peal to Heaven a wail, 

For lo! the wolves of night have torn the lamb!” 


1 Jer. xxxi. 22. 2 Lamia 
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The Prophet’s voice with mighty yearning swelled, 
And shook with heaving sobs Machpelah’s cave: 
“QO glorious sires! lift up your voice and weep! 
Your sons have erred; behold them captives bound! 
If they, weak mortals, have transgressed the bond, 
Where, fathers, doth your merit slumber now, 
That sanctified of old the covenant?” 

‘What crave ye, sons, from me? the doom is fixed! 
This is my judgment; this is my decree! 

The shrine is desolate, bereft of men ; 

None cometh in upon the solemn day ; 

Behold, the steps of my beloved fail.” 


“But thou wilt yet restore them as of old, 
O thou Sustainer! thou that givest strength! 
And pity Zion; for the time is come.” 


Nina DAVIS. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON THE DIETARY LAWS. 


Iy the form of a Critical Notice of the late Dr. Wiener’s 
Die jiidischen Speisegesetze, there appeared in the April 
Number of the JEwIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW a truculent 
attack on the Jewish Dietary Laws by Mr. C. G. Montefiore. 
The writer's active participation in philanthropic and 
social movements within and without the Jewish com- 
munity, his zealous pursuit and generous encouragement 
of Jewish science and the not-to-be-despised gift of a grace- 
ful style confer a title to consideration upon everything 
that proceeds from his pen. The article in question 
demands especial notice. For the topic it discusses is 
not of an academic character—the elucidation of an 
obscure point in philology or archaeology—but one fraught 
with living interest to every son and daughter of Israel. 
The Dietary Laws form an important and considerable 
section of that Institutional element which constitutes 
at present the main difference between Judaism and other 
creeds, and which must be justified if the maintenance 
of Judaism as a separate creed is to be defended. ‘The 
Monotheistic dogma has been assimilated by Islam com- 
pletely, and by Christendom in a modified form. The 
maligned Schulchan Aruch regards the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the Christian faith, not as Polytheism, but as 
qualified Unitarianism. The morality of Israel’s prophets 
has long since become the common property of all civilized 
peoples. As missionaries of doctrine and ethical teachers 
the Jews have been outstripped in the race by the Moslem 
and Christian. The latter are the bearers of the light to 
the heathens. If the Hebrew has resisted absorption, and 
Israel is still “a people dwelling alone and not to be 
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counted among the nations,” it is because of the strong 
hold Institutionalism has upon him!. The preservation 
of his distinct individuality is largely due to the obser- 
vance of the Dietary Laws. By his onslaught on these, 
Mr. Montefiore has incurred a heavy responsibility. He 
has played into the hands of the anti-Semites who have 
in recent years made the Schechita a Tagesfrage in France, 
Prussia, Eohemia, Moravia, and Switzerland. He has pro- 
vided weak-kneed adherents with a salve for their con- 
science, a lame excuse for ridding themselves of the last 
encumbering shreds of the faith in which they were born. 
It would be too sanguine to expect that Mr. Montefiore 
will surrender his views. The modest object of this Reply 
is to defend the logical character of the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Dietary Laws and at the same time to 
point out to the assailants how untenable is their own 
position, that they either go too far or not far enough. 


1 To avoid misapprehension, I should like to say that the purpose of the 
above remarks is not to disparage the importance of the Monotheistic 
dogma in Judaism, but to save the rest of that system from being over- 
shadowed by its single creed or swamped by mere Schwérmerei. Abstract 
theological propositions are, by themselves, sterile and futile. Their value 
consists in their furnishing either a firm basis for conduct or a powerful 
spring to action. Belief has been well defined as readiness to act. If the 
duties of the intellect and heart are the vital force of Judaism, ‘ practical 
duties” are its backbone. The Jewish, like other Oriental religions, regu- 
lates the whole of life, not one side of it, and disciplines all the faculties 
of mind—the will, the emotions, and the intellect. The Shemang accord- 
ingly opens with the declaration of the Unity of God, addressed to the 
reason. The next verse is an appeal to the heart for love and devotion to 
the Almighty. The emphasis of the paragraph, however, is to be found 
in the weighty peroration which enjoins practical instruction in the 
Torah and such ceremonials as Tephillin and Mezuzah. Those who 
advocate the abrogation of ceremonies in Judaism ignore Israel’s character 
as a kingdom of priests with priestly duties and obligations. What they 
term the spiritualization of the creed resolves itself for many into vague 
emotions and morals divorced from the discipline of the Law. Their 
efforts, if generally successful, would reduce the religion of Israel to an 
impalpable, indefinite entity, bearing a close analogy to those gaseous 
products of the chemist’s retort, which may be exceedingly aromatic, but 
which rapidly exhale and evaporate. 
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Mr. Montefiore remarks that “it is impossible for persons 
of culture to keep the Dietary Laws.” “'The Jewish Dietary 
Laws are a bit of Asia in Europe which can never prosper 
in their new environment. They belong to a stage of 
religious custom which, for all civilized persons, has passed 
away” (p. 393). According to this statement, then, not 
only must millions of Jews in past centuries who faithfully 
observed the Dietary Laws, and their equally numerous 
descendants who follow in their footsteps, be excluded 
from the pale of civilization, but the great Jewish thinkers, 
exegetists and grammarians, poets and philosophers, must 
also be denied the claim to culture. Maimonides, the brilliant 
jurist, physician, and psychologist; Ibn Ezra, astronomer, 
mathematician, and commentator; Jehuda Halevi, the 
Poet of Castile ; Solomon ibn Gebirol, universally admired 
in the middle ages under the name of Avicebron, must 
all have been devoid of culture. For these lights and 
leaders, in spite of the wide sweep and freedom of their 
bold speculations, and the lofty flights of their soaring 
imaginations, were, in practice, respecters of the authority 
of tradition, and scrupulously observed the Dietary Laws, 
as also did Moses Mendelssohn, pioneer and representative 
of the Renaissance of secular learning among the Jews of 
Germany at the close of the eighteenth century. 

It is not the Biblical enactments but their Rabbinical 
interpretations against which the writer directs his fiercest 
diatribes. “It is a crying necessity of the times that the 
Rabbinic developments of the Dietary Laws should be 
authoritatively removed” (p. 395). The reason given for 
the alleged necessity is passing strange. These regulations 
are to be abrogated not because otherwise conscientious 
and sincere Israelites have complained of their difficulty 
and burdensomeness, but “ because they are disobeyed from 
carelessness or indifference or convenience.’ Can any ratio- 
cination be more inept? Accept the laxity of the indiffer- 
ent as a standard of conduct and not a single religious 
observance will survive. The Sabbath is violated by 
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jobbers and brokers who prefer the boisterous excitement 
of the Kaffir and Westralian markets, with their chances of 
profit, to the decorous calm of the synagogue and home ser- 
vices. The transgression of the fourth commandment is 
due, in their case, to nothing but carelessness, indifference, 
and convenience. Hence it is the clear duty of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to abrogate the institution of the 
seventh-day Sabbath, or at least its Rabbinical develop- 
ment, and authoritatively to sanction Saturday attendance 
to business by Jews. The Abrahamic rite is a strange 
oriental custom; it should, therefore, be dropped as out 
of harmony with European culture. In this way, every 
institution of Judaism would go by the board. The truth is 
that the experiment of making concessions to the indiffer- 
entists has not hitherto been attended with brilliant success. 
This class of nominal Jews neither experience the need 
of authoritative abrogation, nor do they wait for it. 
Mr. Montefiore dolefully asks, “How long is Judaism to 
contain strange customs which its own adherents, as soon 
as they are Europeanized, begin to throw aside?” (p. 396). 
The assertion, made in good faith, is based on too limited 
an experience. For Mr. Montefiore’s hundreds or even 
thousands of indifferentists, there are millions who cling 
with heart and soul and might to the traditional obser- 
vances. The hope and future of Judaism rest not on 
that inconsiderable section who rebel against the discipline 
of their creed as a galling yoke and who, sooner or later, 
leave the community, but on the bulk of Israel who cheer- 
fully make sacrifices for their faith. For them the Law 
of God is perfect, enduring for ever, and certainly of higher 
account than European culture. They obey the precepts 
of the Law because they regard them as orders of the 
Great Captain issued to His hosts, whose business it is 
not to argue about them, but to learn and understand 
and do them. Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to 
do—and live. The motive for obedience is the Divine 
origin of these laws. Their ultimate purpose is man’s 
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welfare here and hereafter. And this distinction between 
motive and purpose sufficiently disposes, I think, of the 
contention that “the Dietary Laws in their origin, and 
probably in their development, had nothing to do (except 
unconsciously) with self-control or with sanitation” 
(pp. 394, 395)—a statement, which, as it stands, is easily 
refuted. The answer to its first half may be given in 
a single text. “Only be strong and firm not to eat blood,” 
is surely an injunction to self-restraint. Every religious 
restriction obviously fosters the virtue of self-control. The 
second half, reiterated later on in a more general form,— 
“The founders and developers of the Dietary Laws did 
not confound religion with hygiene” (p. 395),—flies in 
the face of the numerous hygienic regulations of the Pen- 
tateuch, the religious character of which is undeniable. 
The reward promised for obedience to God’s command- 
ments is physical health and material prosperity. “If thou 
wilt listen to my commandments, it will be well with 
thee and thou wilt live long.’ “If thou wilt listen to 
the voice of the Lord thy God, all the diseases which 
I have sent upon the Egyptians, I will not send upon 
thee, for I, the Lord, am thy physician.” In a theocratic 
constitution regulations to secure public health are neces- 
sarily a part of religion. It argues ignorance of the spirit 
of Judaism to speak of a confusion between hygiene and 
religion when the former is subsumed under the latter. 
Of the close connexion between the two the Rabbis were 
fully conscious when they laid down the principle δ ὉΠ 
NVWOND ΝΣ). 

A remark of the writer’s to which objection may properly 
be taken is one like the following: “ A determining super- 
stition was this, that certain kinds of physical cleanliness 
and uncleanliness are of vast importance from the point 
of view of religion and personal safety” (p. 394). The 
sentence is quoted 7m extenso, because it is so astounding 
that condensation would not have done justice to it. That 
personal cleanliness plays an important part in the economy 
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of Judaism is readily conceded. Baptism is a Jewish rite ; 
washing of the hands and feet and entire body, scrupulous 
cleanliness of person, clothing, dwelling, and all utensils, 
are frequently enjoined in Bible, Talmud, and Schulchan 
Aruch. . 

Physical cleanliness is an essential of moral purity of 
which it is a type. The saying, “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness,’ has been anticipated in the memorable aphorism 
(end of Kiddushin), “R. Pinchas b. Jair, says physical 
cleanliness leads to purity of mind and soul, and these 
are necessary antecedents to fitness for the reception 
of the Holy Spirit.” The Essenes, according to Graetz, 
derive their name from their practice of frequent ablutions. 
A Jewish sect is termed nny ‘Say, Hemerobuptistai, 
because one of their religious exercises was daily baptism. 
No further illustrations are needed of the supreme impor- 
tance Judaism attaches to cleanliness. But why should 
this passion for physical purity be branded as a supersti- 
tion? Is the mediaeval anchorite’s penchant for dirt a 
nobler trait? One might almost suspect that the condem- 
nation of cleanliness was influenced by a semi-conscious 
reminiscence of Jesus’ defence of his disciples who neglected 
to wash their hands (Matt. xv. 2-20). But Jesus is not 
accepted as an exponent of Judaism. And Christian 
theologians have been at pains to explain away that 
episode in the life of their Master !. 

Another passage that must arouse considerable astonish- 


' The writer’s remark might possibly refer to the separation in ancient 
times from unclean people that this scrupulous regard to cleanliness 
inevitably involves. The value and justification of these rules of separa- 
tion is demonstrated in an article by an English army doctor on a 
similar system that obtains in India at the present day (see the Nineteenth 
Century for October, 1896: ‘‘The Cholera Goddess”). The objectionable 
feature that plays so large a part in the Indian system of hygiene, 
viz. caste of birth, was unknown among the Jews. The Chaberim, 
who formed voluntary associations for the scrupulous observance of the 
biblical laws of purity, belonged to all sections of the people, learned and 
unlearned, rich and poor. Every one could become a Chaber, if he 
consented to conform to the rules of the association. 
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ment is the following: “The Dietary Laws were a part 
and parcel of the popular religion to which the prophets 
were opposed. The people could only be won over to 
the doctrines of the prophets by casting the aegis of 
orthodoxy over a mass of popular customs and supersti- 
tions. Hence the ceremonial law, as we have it in the 
Pentateuch” (p. 395). 

Here, there are two propositions for which not a shred 
of evidence is adduced. First, that the Dietary Laws, like 
the rest of the Ceremonial Law in the Pentateuch, are 
a mass of superstition. Second, that the prophets, at first 
opposed to them, at length adopted them to win adherents 
for their own religious principles. 

Samuel angry with Saul and the people for eating the 
flesh of sheep “with the blood?”; Isaiah inveighing against 
those who “eat the flesh of the swine, the abominable 
thing, and the mouse ””’; Ezekiel, who claims that he never 
violated the Dietary Laws*, were all forsooth merely 
playing a part. They spread the aegis of orthodoxy over 
superstitions which in time became so firmly rooted in the 
conscience of the nation that for their sake Daniel and 
the three children refused to partake of the king’s banquet 
in the Babylonian Court *; the Maccabean heroes revolted 
against Antiochus’ tyranny, and Eleazar, the old man of 
ninety, voluntarily suffered a martyr’s death. This super- 
stition is so universally respected that even the Karaite, 
who has discarded the authority of tradition, still serupu- 
lously observes the minutiae of Schechitah and Melichah! 
Is it credible that the prophets were, in their hearts, 
opposed to these observances? Will any one believe that 
the fiery and fearless men of God who, in the cause of 
justice and truth, spared neither priest nor prince nor 
people, who denounced the grasping greed of the rich 
oppressor that ground the face of the poor, and “added 


1 Sam. xiv. 32. 2 Isa, xvi. 17. 
3 Ezek, iv. 14. * Dan. i. 8-20. 
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house to house till there was no room in the land,’ who 
derided formalism devoid of righteousness: will any one 
believe that these men were so mealy-mouthed and poor- 
spirited, such cowards and hypocrites, as to compound 
with their consciences and compromise with what they 
were convinced was wrong. An Elijah who perilled his 
life in his life-long fight against Jezebel’s idolatry, and 
would tolerate no “trimming” in religion, who cried 
out to the nation “How long halt ye between two 
opinions? if the Lord is God, serve him; but if Baal, then 
serve him!;” a Jeremiah who was lowered into the 
dungeon because he was not afraid to utter truths unpalat- 
able to the court, and who asked: ‘“ What has straw to 
do with wheat?”—were these and their colleagues the 
men to mix up the precious grain, after it had been 
laboriously winnowed, with the worthless chaff, deliberately 
to mingle truth and falsehood? The supposition is an 
absurd self-contradiction. 

The prophets attacked lapses from the high standard 
of Mosaic ethics. But they never treated Mosaic cere- 
monials with levity. They came to confirm the Law, not 
to destroy it. The last of the prophets concludes his 
exhortation with the monition: “Remember ye the law 
of Moses, my servant, which I commanded unto him in 
Horeb”.” In the Pentateueh no division is drawn between 
ethics and ceremonials. The nineteenth chapter of Leviti- 
cus mingles the loftiest ethical rules with the minutest 
ceremonial details of the most heterogeneous description, 
and the heading of the whole chapter is: “Be ye holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy.” 

The sneers about the Almighty revealing to Moses the 
proper mode of slaughtering sheep and oxen, and the 
strictures on the Rabbinical interpretation of Nevelah and 
Terejah, are spent arrows, that fall harmlessly. To the 
Infinite and All-Compassionate the health and happiness 
of his creatures, whether human beings or brutes, is 


1 « Kings xviii. 21. 2 Mal. iv. 4. 
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certainly not trivial. If Schechitah is the most humane 
mode of slaughtering cattle’, and the Jewish Bedikah 
the most thorough and efficient system of examination of 
carcasses, ensuring to the observant Jew wholesome food, 
there is nothing derogatory in the conception that Schechi- 
tah and Bedikah are ordained by Divine appointment. 
The doctrine of Monotheism, the ordinance of the Sabbath, 
the sanctity of the life, honour, property, and good repute 
of our neighbours, in fine, the entire Moral Law did not 
need a specific Revelation. The human intellect was 
equal to the task of discovering these necessary foundations 
of a stable society. If revelation were at all required, it 
was to teach us ceremonials and rites which lie outside 
ordinary experience, and the knowledge of which the 
finite human mind could never have independently at- 
tained to instruct us in the duty of man to God, to himself, 
and to our dumb friends. 

That the Dietary Laws are neglected in some quarters 
need not fill our souls with alarm for the continuance 
of Judaism. To live up to a high standard of religion 
is difficult. In the days of the Judges and Kings, the 
abandonment, by many, of the service of God for the wor- 
ship of Baal and Ashtaroth, and Chemosh, did not destroy 
Judaism; and it will certainly not perish because their 
descendants at the present day mingle among the nations 
and copy their ways. Every effort should be made to 
retain and reclaim the indifferent, but not at the sacrifice 
of principle. The best interests of the Jewish religion 
are certainly not served by trimming our sails to catch 
each passing breeze of opinion, and sanctioning the laxity 
of those who do not wait for and do not require Rabbinical 
authority to do what seems good in their own eyes. 

“We can regard the Dietary Laws as mere sanitary 
enactments. Well, even if they are this, let us observe them 
as such, and not injure religion by giving them a false 


1 There is a vast literature on this subject. Reference may be made 
most profitably to Dembo’s Jewish Method of Slaughter, pp. 98, 99. 
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religious wrapping” (p. 396). This sounds extremely 
plausible. But it is nevertheless fallacious. The fallacy 
lurks in the little word mere, in the first of the sentences 
quoted. A religious precept is a complex and not a simple 
fact. In as far as it is accepted as of Divine origin, and 
obeyed as such, it has a religious character. Where it 
promotes physical health, it serves a hygienic purpose. 
If it further trains in temperance and self-restraint, it is 
disciplinary |. 

The fact that the Dietary prohibitions of the Pentateuch 
have counterparts in other creeds does not weaken their 
obligatory character any more than the general prohibition 
of murder among the nations destroys the binding force 
of the sixth commandment. Accept the Pentateuch as 
a Divine revelation and its laws are entitled to obedience, 
whether parallels are found in other codes or not. Reject 
this belief, then Judaism, as a separate religion, loses its 
raison détre, and it is absurd to discriminate between 
the more authoritative Biblical and less authoritative 
Rabbinical enactments. The term “authority,” when ap- 
plied to the former is as much a misnomer as when applied 
to the latter. Reason becomes then sole arbiter in all 
things. What it approves may be retained. Everything 
else should be remorselessly swept away as useless lumber, 
encumbering the ground. The ardent reformer ought 
certainly not weakly to allow himself to be swayed by 
mere sentiment. It therefore surprises one to read 
Mr. Montefiore’s confession that though the Dietary Laws 
are to him senseless, he observes a class of them out of 
respect for a relative. The following may not unfairly 
be assumed to be the reason of his discrimination be- 
tween Biblical and Rabbinical ordinances. The Bible is 
so firmly seated in the consciences of Jews and Gentiles, 


1 The Midrash Tanchuma on yw indicates this view with special 
application to the Dietary Laws: ΌΤΙ emow pr 43pm) ΠΕΣ ΤῸ "51 
NON MENT DD NNT ὅλ pI ANN IN PID ANN OD SN ὙΠ ON IW Dad 
DNV NIT NN 772 A). 
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that to repudiate its teachings would cause a shock, 
and provoke reaction. It is safer far to gird at the 
Rabbinical developments which have already served as 
a target for attack. Demolish the latter and the former 
will crumble away of their own accord. But the plan 
is fore-doomed to failure. The so-called reformers of 
Judaism who have repudiated the authority of tradition 
are not a disciplined army, but a confused rabble without 
cohesion or solidarity. They do not keep in line. Each 
of them is a law to himself and frames his own religious 
code. The attempt to throw over Rabbinism has been 
repeatedly made—and with what result? Let history 
speak. The Sadducees who seceded from the main body 
have perished, and left no trace behind them. The Karaites 
have survived. But what a sorry spectacle does their 
ritualism—rigid to absurdity—present ? Their interpreta- 
tion of the commandment “ Ye shall kindle no fire through- 
out your habitation on the Sabbath day!,” forces them 
to sit in the cold and dark on the long winter evenings. 
It has, however, to be remembered, as has already been 
noted, that the Karaites observe the laws of Schechitah 
as strictly as the Rabbinites. It is not my province to 
enter upon a set defence and detailed justification of the 
Rabbinical interpretations of the Dietary Laws. To do 
justice to them would require the profound and varied 
acquirements of a Dembo. Only one as versed as he 
is in Talmud and Medicine could expound scientifically 
the Hilchot Terefoth in the masterly manner in which 
he has demonstrated the utility and wisdom of the Hilchot 
Schechitah *. But the fallacies in some of Mr. Montefiore’s 
strictures le so obviously on the surface that the most 
ordinary intelligence cannot miss them. He attacks, for 
example, the Jewish mode of washing and salting the 
meat, which, he says, deprives it of a large proportion of 
1. Exod, XxXxv. 8. 


? See Dembo’s Jewish Method of Slaughter (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., 1894), passim. 
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its nutrient value. We would request Mr. Montefiore 
to visit a slaughter-house and examine the cloth with 
which the interiors of the carcasses are rubbed down; to 
visit butchers’ shops in poor neighbourhoods, where the air 
reeks with foul fumes, and where the raw, bleeding surface 
of beef and mutton is exposed for hours to miasmatic 
influences,—and he will appreciate the wise regulation 
that, before being prepared for human consumption, meat 
must be washed and salted,—not as Mr. Montefiore alleges, 
“to deprive it of every driblet of blood,” but merely to 
remove the stagnant, impure, diseased, germ-laden, surface 
blood. Nor is it absolutely essential that meat should 
be soaked in water for half-an-hour and salted for an hour; 
grilling on the live coals for a few minutes serves the 
same purpose, and is sufficient. 

Wiener quotes an opinion that the excessive washing 
and salting of the meat leads to diseases of the intestines 
among the Jews. I have been at some pains to obtain 
confirmation of this allegation, but, up to the present, 
without success. No medical man whom I have consulted 
has heard of the special prevalence of this class of maladies 
among his Jewish patients. It was, moreover, pointed 
out to me that sailors and marines in our royal and mer- 
chant navies live for months at a time on salt junket. 
And yet intestinal diseases are not markedly noticeable 
among this class of our population. That salt extracts 
a portion of nourishment is undeniable. But it acts as 
a powerful antiseptic, destroying disease-germs and ren- 
dering the flesh on which it is sprinkled sweet and whole- 
some. The gain in the immunity it secures the Jewish 
people from disease far more than counterbalances the 
loss of nutrient elements 1. 


1 On the superior vitality of the Jews, admittedly due, to a large 
extent, to the observance of the Dietary Laws, there is a large number 
of Articles in the Medical Press, here and abroad, which may be traced 
in Neale’s Medical Digest. Mr. Marcus Adler’s paper on the Health Laws of 
the Bible and their influence upon the life condition of the Jews, is valuable for 
its statistics. 

VOL. IX. Xx 
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“The examination of the carcasses is often inadequate. | 
Dr. Phillipson admitted that the distinguishing marks of 
healthy and forbidden, laid down by the Rabbis, can _ 
no longer hold water” (p. 400). 1 will only pause for 
a moment to note that, as Dr. Phillipson did not belong 
to the orthodox party, his statement as to the inadequacy 
of the Rabbinical regulations for the examination of car- 
casses is not the admission of a friend but the assertion 
of an opponent, which ought not to be accepted without 
proof. But even granting for the sake of argument that 
he is right, surely an inadequate examination is better 
than none at all. It secures the rejection of a large pro- 
portion of diseased meat, while all the efforts of the official 
inspectors cannot prevent the sale and consumption of 
meat which, on the testimony of unbiassed experts, ought 
to have been condemned as carrion’. It would be an 
excellent thing for the health of the general community 
if the “inadequate” Jewish mode of examination were 
universally adopted. The risk of the communication of 
tuberculosis and other diseases from brutes to human 
beings would be considerably diminished. 

“In any case, should a minister of religion decide 
whether meat is fit or unfit for human food? The relega- 
tion of such questions to a minister, as a part of his 
religious duties, would be farcical, were it not so sad” 
(p. 400). This is a question which admits of discussion. 
What holier function can any individual exercise than 
that of ministering to the health of the community? Did 
not the priests in ancient times decide as to the symptoms 
of leprosy? Were not those shining lights of Judaism, 
the Aristotelian Maimonides and the Cabbalist Nach- 
manides, practising physicians? The duty of slaughtering 
animals has a tendency to brutalize those who take part 
in it. Who are more likely to discharge this function 
with humanity and consideration—coarse, callous yokels 


1 Behrend, ‘‘ Diseases caught from Butchers’ Meat,” in the Nineteenth 
Century Magazine, 1889, p. 411, quotation from the Glasgow Herald. 
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or men of knowledge and refinement? The examination 
of carcasses for disease is a delicate and responsible duty, 
on which the health of an entire community depends, and 
not to be lightly entrusted to any one. 

“The words of Scripture are twisted to find Biblical 
authority for the Talmudic enactments” (p. 40c). The first 
example of this “ bouleversement ” is the prohibition of the 
sinew of the hind quarters. Mr. Montefiore renders the 
text in Genesis ‘“ Therefore the children of Israel eat not 
of the sinew of the hip.” They shall not eat is, to his 
mind, a grammatical impossibility. I should like to know 
why. In Hebrew, as in English, the future is used in 
an imperative sense, as every tyro who reads the Decalogue 
knows. And even if the text does not enunciate a rule 
but simply recites a custom, a scholar like Mr. Montefiore 
need not be reminded of the legal principle “ Inveterata 
consuetudo pro lege non immerito custoditur!.” Where 
a uniform usage commends itself to the consciousness of 
the people, it is law. “Mos legis vicem sustinet.” It is 
nowhere recorded that at any period in Jewish history 
the custom in question has been abrogated. 

“Salting and Schechita are pure figments and inventions 
of the Rabbis, without any Scriptural basis” (p. 401). 
A bold statement, unsupported by a shadow of proof. All 
the weight of evidence runs counter to it. The radicals pnw 
and 377 are not synonymous. The exclusive use of the 
former term in connexion with sacrifices surely points 
to a definite and prescribed mode of slaughter. As early 
as the times of the New Testament a beast not slaughtered 
in the lawful mode was termed πνικτός, “strangled.” If 
the Rock of the Church was vouchsafed a vision which 
he interpreted as a permission to Christians to partake 
of what had been previously forbidden, surely the Jews 
have not the right to avail themselves of this dispensation. 

* Digest I. 3. 32; Dig. xxi. 1. 31. 20; Cod. 8. 53. 2; ep. the strong 
expression of Aristotle in Pol. II, 5: 6 γὰρ νόμος ἰσχὺν οὐδεμίαν ἔχει πρὸς τὸ 
πείθεσθαι πλὴν παρὰ τὸ ἔθος, quoted in Moyle’s Justinian, Notes, pp. 98, 99. 

X 2 
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The writer falls foul of the Talmud for its extension of the 
terms Nevelah and Terefah to include animals that had 
been slaughtered without Schechitah or were found to 
have suffered from mortal disease. This he calls an “ abso- 
lute inversion of the meaning of the text” (p. 401). Here, 
again, I take leave to join issue. Where only one definite 
mode of slaughter is recognized, animals that have come 
to their death in any other way may, I think, legitimately 
be regarded as coming under the category of Nevelah. 
Again, as to the connotation of Terefah. Does it make 
the slightest difference whether an ox has had its vitals 
torn by a wild beast or whether it was mortally injured 
by fire or poison? In each of these cases we have a lesion 
sufficient to cause death, and render the flesh unfit for 
food. On the other hand, an animal about to succumb 
to old age may have perfectly healthy organs. Its flesh 
will possibly be tough but not necessarily unwholesome. 
A person with a nice taste would not care to partake 
of it, but there is no reason why it should be prohibited 
if the animal has been properly slaughtered and found 
free from disease. This disposes of the strange case which 
excites Mr. Montefiore’s natural astonishment (end of 
second paragraph, p. 402). The Biblical peg on which the 
traditional Law of Schechitah is hung is the text: “Ἴλου 
shalt slaughter as I commanded thee.” The phrase “as 
I commanded thee,’ implies an oral law, contemporaneous 
with the written law. Analogy with ancient and modern 
legislations proves that contemporaneously with the Lex 
Scripta the Lex Non-Scripta must have developed. Early 
Roman Law was preserved in the Pontifical College by 
means of oral traditions which the Twelve Tables only 
codified. The bulk of the English Common Law consists 
of customs and Judges’ oral decisions —“ Precedents broad- 
ening down in the process of the suns.” Even the precise 
force and application of a new statute depends ultimately 
on its interpretation by the Courts. The necessity of 
tradition to elucidate, develop, and apply to the needs 
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of practical life, the brief notes, pithy statements, and 
leading cases of which the Pentateuchal legislation mainly 
consists, is an obvious truism. The definition of “work” 
forbidden on the Sabbath, the selection of plants “with 
which to rejoice on the feast of Tabernacles,’ the precise 
connotation of the “ affliction of the soul,” enjoined for the 
Day of Atonement, are all fixed by tradition. Mr. Monte- 
fiore will probably dissent from this line of reasoning. 
How then does he explain “ And thou shalt slaughter as 
I commanded thee”? This phrase, he says, refers to the 
previous permission to eat meat without a sacrifice. So 
permission is expressed in Hebrew by the verb ais, “ to 
command”! Further comment is needless. 

The traditional prohibition of milk and meat, of course, 
comes in for rough handling. But assuming that the text 
is to be taken in its absolute literal sense; could the law 
have been carried out without the legitimate extensive 
interpretation that the Rabbis have given it? Will any one 
venture to assert that a kid must not be boiled in ats dam’s 
milk, but may be boiled in the milk of a she-goat not its 
dam; that this prohibition is exclusively restricted to the 
kids of the goats, while calves may be boiled in goats’ 
or cows’ milk? Obviously, if the Pentateuchal rule had 
not been extended to all boiled mixtures of milk and meat, 
it would have remained a dead letter. 

That the Dietary Laws, as we know them at present, can 
be traced to the days of Moses is a startling assertion. But 
a moment's consideration will show its intrinsic probability. 
If external blemishes of a slight character rendered, 
according to the Priestly Code!, an animal unfit to be 
brought on God's altar, would tuberculous lungs not have 
proved a fatal disqualification? From the earliest times 
there must surely have been a regular system of examina- 
tion of the carcass as well as a prescribed mode of 
slaughter?,—the progenitors of the modern systems of 

1 Lev. xxii. 19-24. 

2 That the mode of slaughter now practised by the Jews by a transverse 
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Schechitah and Bedikah. It is not pretended that the tree 
of Judaism has not in the course of ages increased in 
height and breadth, but one may fairly claim that the 
growth has been natural, the branches are of the same 
fibre as the stock and the root. The impulse to develop- 
ment has always been an anxious solicitude to safeguard the 
Divine Law. The Jewish traditions and the Jewish scrip- 
tures are both words of the living God. 


M. Hyamson. 


horizontal section was ancient may derive some support from the biblical 
expressions pw Yt, an arrow shot forth horizontally (see Rashi and 
Kimchi) ; ὉΠ am, ‘‘ threads of gold drawn out.” 
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THE SOURCES OF JOSEPHUS FOR THE 
Pil LORY, BOR SYRIA 
(In “ Antiquities,’ XII, 3—XIII, 14). 


WHEN Josephus was about to write the history of the 
Jews under the reign of the Seleucides, he was not only 
obliged to look for information dealing with the events of 
his own native country, but also to have regard to such 
sources as had the general affairs of the Syrian empire for 
their object. For the fortunes of the little states of Asia 
anterior were intimately connected with the conditions of 
the land of the Seleygides, and the Judaeans also felt the 
effects of the uninterrupted contentions for the throne and of 
the troubles of war. Palestine had no rest, from the death 
of Alexander the Great, when the strugele about his heritage 
commenced between his generals, till the decisive victories 
of John Hyrcanus (128 before the common Era) which 
brought about the independence of the Jews. If Josephus 
intended to make his exposition of the particularly Jewish 
history clear and irtelligible, it was indispensable for him 
to relate, however briefly, the incidents of the Syrian 
empire, in as far as they affected, and exercised an influence 
on, Judaea. It was therefore to be expected that he would 
give a complete narrative of everything that had happened 
in Judaea since Alexander’s death, and give, in the course 
of his report, a short account of the wars of the Diadochi, 
inasmuch as they influenced the configuration of the 
conditions of Jerusalem. Yet, he produces for the whole 
period up to Antiochus the Great only very scanty reports, 
and hardly any of such a nature, that even the skeleton of 
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a history could be formed from them; and, in the place of 
reliable traditions, he communicates extracts from Hellenistic 
writings of doubtful value’. It is only in chapter XII, 3 
that the Antiquities again contain matter of historical 
value, mainly obtained by Josephus by an ample use of 
the first book of the Maccabees, and continued to any 
length only as long as the same work gave assistance. It 
is remarkable that the information about the events in 
Syria, drawn from the works of pagan Greek historians, 
also commences at the same passage of the Antiquities, 
where the extracts from the first book of the Maccabaeans 
begin, and they continue in every chapter up to XIII, 14, 
so that we may conjecture at the outset, that the authority, 
from which Josephus drew, commenced its narrative with 
Antiochus the Great. It must further be observed that the 
relation between the Jewish source and the Greek in several 
portions of the Antiquities is different, inasmuch as the 
communication of Syrian events, which are rarely, and 
then very briefly only, given in those cases where the first 
book of the Maccabees offers ample material, becomes more 
loquacious and more frequent in XIII, 7, 1, where the Jewish 
narrative is at an end*. The scantier the descriptions of 
the afiairs of Judaea become in book XIII, the more copious 
and ample does the narrative, drawn from non-Jewish 
sources, become. 

The latter, so valuable for the history of Syria, were 
thoroughly investigated by Bloch*, Nussbaum‘*, and 
Destinon®. The two first scholars have come to the 
conclusion that Josephus drew these particulars from 
Polybius and Posidonius, who had written on the history 
of Syria. Destinon, on the other hand, is of opinion that 

1 Cf. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, 350; Schirer, I, 138 sqq. ; Willrich, 
Juden und Griechen, p. 6. 

* Vide Destinon, Die Queller, des Flavius Josephus, pp. 40 sqq., 46; Niese, 
in Hermes, XI, 468. 

3 Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus. 


* Observationes in Flavii Josephi Antiquitatum libros XII, 3—XTIII, 14. 
11 8 ρ᾽ 
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Josephus, although acquainted with the works of these 
historians, had not made any direct use of them, but had 
found them blended already with Jewish sources, to which 
he added only a few abstracts, for the most part without 
value, from Jewish legendary works. As to the authors 
that are quoted by Josephus by name, Bloch and Destinon 
prove that he knew them from their works, from which 
he took the passages produced by him. Without, for 
the present, deciding in favour of the one or the other 
opinion, I will take for my starting-point. some separate 
citations, and arrive at a general judgment on the source 
of Josephus’ information on Syria, after we have been 
led by them to a recognition of their constituent parts. 


1. Nicholas of Damascus in “ Antiquities,’ XIII, 8, 4. 


In this chapter, Josephus describes the relation between 
John Hyrcanus and the Seleucidean king Antiochus VII 
Sidetes, after the conclusion of the peace between them, and 
relates that Hyrcanus accompanied Antiochus, whose ally 
he was, in his war with the Parthians, and supported him 
with his troops. He then adds: μάρτυς δὲ τούτων ἡμῖν ἐστιν 
kal Νικόλαος 6 Δαμασκηνὸς οὕτως ἱστορῶν, “my evidence is 
here also Nicholas of Damascus.” These words would imply 
that Josephus had yet another source for his narrative of 
the participation of Hyrcanus in the campaign against the 
Parthians, besides Nicholas, since he quotes the latter only 
as evidence for that which had been told already. But 
Bloch? and Destinon? have shown that in reference to 
Josephus’ allegations the course taken by him probably 
consisted in this. Josephus read the reports of the his- 
torians, and copied, for his use, those which he thought to 
be of service for his own work. In writing the Antiquities 
he utilized the notes he had made in such a way, that, 
wherever they agreed with his principal source, he added 
them with a mere mention of the author. But when this 


1 Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 99. * Tbid., p. 59. 
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was not the case, he first added the contents of his note in 
his own words, and then confirmed by a verbal citation . 
that which was apparently the information of his principal 
source, but in reality his own abstract from the contents. 
This was also found to be the case by Niese', when he 
investigated the documents and decrees inserted by 
Josephus in the Antiquities, and he observes on this point : 
“On noticing the mode in which they are inserted, it 
appears that Josephus, when occupied with inserting them, 
had nothing to assist him, except the documents them- 
selves; that he could take the leading points, the chrono- 
logical and material indications of their arrangement, from 
themselves, in order to connect them with his principal 
source..... For even the introductions, by means of 
which he connects the documents with that which precedes 
them, are not independent information, but have themselves 
been derived from the documents, with little trouble.’ It 
is thus that the sentence dealing with Hyrcanus’s expedition 
in the Parthian war, which precedes the quotation from 
Nicholas, has also been taken from this historian, Josephus 
first excerpting the contents from Nicholas’ description, 
and then verbally reproducing the passage itself. 

From this it follows that Nicholas had written the history 
of Antiochus VII Sidetes; for it is impossible to assume 
that he had only described the war of that king against the 
Parthians. Besides, if Josephus had not taken this passage 
out of the principal work of Nicholas, but out of some 
special book on the subject, he would have said so. We 
can even prove that Nicholas had written the whole 
history of the Seleucidean empire, for Josephus quotes him 
in his narrative on the plundering of the temple in 
Jerusalem by Antiochus IV Hpiphanes (Contra Apionem, 
IT, 7), and in the information he gives about the victory of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus over Alexander Jannaeus (Antiquities, 
XITI, 12, 6). It is true, these two pieces of information 
might have occurred in a history of the Jews written by 

+ Hermes, XI, 472. 
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Nicholas, for they deal with events which had an im- 
mediate effect upon the Jews. Nevertheless, although 
Josephus quotes Nicholas several times, and even goes into 
particulars about them, yet he does not say anywhere that 
the latter had written a history of the Jews under the rule 
of the Seleugides. He only mentions his great, general 
history ', and to this he constantly refers. 

In the passage just quoted, Antiquities, XIII, 12, 6, in 
which the cruel treatment of the Jews on the part of 
Ptolemy lLathyrus is described, Josephus’ observation 
follows, that Strabo and Nicholas mentioned these in- 
human proceedings in the same way. This again is 
followed by the sentence: ‘He also took Ptolemais by 
force, as we explained already in another place.” It is not 
distinctly said which is the subject of this sentence, and 
the last words not only presuppose the narrative that 
precedes them, but they are also nothing but the continua- 
tion and a portion of the narrative of Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
We need only strike out Josephus’ observation about 
Strabo and Nicholas, as not belonging to the narrative, 
and we have the abstract he made from his source, before 
our eyes. But as Josephus adds, that the two historians 
mentioned narrated the event in the same way as he did, 
without saying from whom he had taken his own narrative, 
it is clear to me that he had taken it either from Strabo 
or from Nicholas. We shali see Jater on that it belongs to 
the latter author, but we can already here notice which of 
the two was really his authority for this passage. For if 
we compare here the quotation from Nicholas about the part 
John Hyrcanus took in the Parthian war—which we took 
for our point of issue—with the description about Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, we shall find that in both cases the description 
as given by his informant is followed by an observation of 
Josephus about the passage quoted ; after this the narrative 
of the Parthian war proceeds, just as if there had been no 
interruption. It is only necessary to disregard Josephus’ 

1 Vide Schiirer, I, 43. 
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note, in order to gain the original shape in which the in- 
formation of Nicholas lay before him. But this similarity 
only proves that Josephus, in Antiquities, XIII, 8, 4, pro- 
ceeded with the information before him, in the same way 
as in XIII, 12, 6; but it does not prove the identity of the 
authors of both passages. But, on comparing both descrip- 
tions, another remarkable peculiarity strikes us, which is 
also common to both. They both conclude their report 
with the words, ὡς καὶ πρότερον ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται, ὡς Kal 
ἐν ἄλλοις φανερὸν πεποιήκαμεν respectively, and since, as we 
shall show directly, this remark belongs to Josephus’ source, 
the peculiarity just observed proves that both passages 
belong to one and the same source. Now, in Antiquities, 
XIII, 8, 4, in the narrative of the Parthian war Nicholas 
alone is named as the authority ; therefore XIII, 12,6 must 
also have been taken from the same author only. We 
shall presently notice Strabo’s relation to the Antiquities, 
and also the mode in which he is quoted by the side of 
Nicholas. 

We have thus come to the conclusion that Josephus 
took his short description of the Parthian war under 
Antiochus VII Sidetes entirely from Nicholas of Damascus, 
without making use of any other sources. This is con- 
tradicted by the terms of his allegation, μάρτυς δὲ τούτων 
ἡμῖν ἐστιν καὶ Νικόλαος 6 Δαμασκηνός, which, as we said 
above, seems to imply that Nicholas was just mentioned 
by the way, but that somebody else was his chief authority 1. 
But the expression loses its strength when we remember 
that the passage quoted from Nicholas plainly shows that 
this historian in his description of the events of Syrian 
history, in which of course the conditions of the Syrian 
empire formed the centre of interest, mentioned the Jews 
only by the way. He mentions the high priest and prince 
of Judaea only as Ὑρκανὸς ὃ ᾿Ιουδαῖος 5; he considers it 

' Cf. Bloch, p. 92; Destinon, p. 53. 


* Just as also Strabo, in Josephus, <Antiquities, XV, 1, 1, mentions 
Antigonos the king as ᾿Αντίγονον τὸν Ἰουδαΐον. 
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unnecessary to give the name of the festival, on account of 
Hyrcanus asking the King Antiochus for a rest of two days, 
although it required only one word to do so, and Nicholas 
could have easily made it out from the season of the year 
in which the expedition took place. He did not trouble 
because it was of no interest to the readers of a history of 
Syria. But it was one of the principal objects of Josephus 
in writing his history, to show the Romans and Greeks that 
the Jews had taken part in the great campaigns of other 
nations; in this case, in the war of the Seleucides with the 
Parthians. If he had embodied in his work Nicholas’ infor- 
mation without any comment, his pagan readers would 
have carelessly passed over the passage which it particularly 
concerned him to be noticed. He was therefore obliged 
to point it out specially, and this he did by singling out, 
and placing at the beginning of Nicholas’ narrative, the one 
sentence only about Hyrcan’s participation in the campaign, 
and following it up by a verbatim reproduction of the 
whole passage in which Nicholas mentioned the event only 
incidentally. Thus, notwithstanding the term μάρτυς, the 
whole section, which contains nothing except the prefatory 
table of contents, the quotation from Nicholas, and the 
description of the Parthian war, was taken from Nicholas 
alone, and Josephus used no other source for this, because, 
probably, no other historical work treating on this expedi- 
tion had mentioned Hyrcanus’s presence and co-operation ”. 


1 Whenever no reference to the warlike achievements of the Jews could 
be found in Nicholas, Josephus looked for other authorities, whom he 
quotes then after the same fashion. Thus, in Antiquities, XIV, 8, 3, 
he refers to the participation of Hyrcan II in Caesar’s campaign in 
Egypt, and names Strabo the Cappadocian as a witness for information 
solely drawn from him. Vide below. 

2 Schiirer also observes, I, 64: ‘‘Josephus took all his matter from 
Nicholas and Strabo, but, in some passages which are of importance 
to him, he mentions them as’ saying the same as he.”’ I will only add, 
that he quotes his principal source, Nicholas, also when he wants to 
contiovert his statement, and gives a different opinion. Thus we find 
that in Antiquities, XIV, 1, 3, he copies Nicholas verbatim without naming 
him ; but at the beginning of the account he names him in order to say 
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2. The veference formula ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν |. 


We have already noticed that the two passages examined 
by us, Antiquities, XIII, 8, 4 and 12, 6, conclude with 
a reference to another account of the events described here. 
Apparently it is Josephus himself who refers to his own 
work in the first person of the verb. But we know from 
his own accounts the extent of his achievements as an 
author, and know that he never wrote about the liberation 
of Demetrius II Nicator from the captivity of the Parthians, 
nor about the conquest of Ptolemais by Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
The reference belongs therefore, as was already convincingly 
shown by Destinon?, to the source from which Josephus 
had copied the whole account. Now we have found that, 
in both cases, Nicholas has been the source, so that the 
concluding sentence, referring to another book, was also his 
property. Since Nicholas had written the whole history of 
the Syrian empire, this result is not only not improbable 
in itself, but is of such a nature that we should have arrived 
at it also by other considerations. For it is obvious that 
Josephus, when proceeding to write the Jewish history 
during the rule of the Seleucides, in the first instance made 
use of the work of the very man, who dealt with the same 
period of the Syrian empire, and who was readiest at hand. 

But in order to place the inferences drawn from only 
two passages on a firm basis, it is necessary to show that 
the remaining references of Josephus, of which there is 


that Nicholas described Herod’s father, Antipater, as the descendant 
of one of the first Jews who had returned from Babylonia; that he had 
done so for the purpose of flattering Herod, whereas Antipater had been 
in reality an Idumean by birth. In the same way he quotes Nicholas in 
Antiquities, XVI, 7, 1, only with the object of reproaching him, that out 
of regard for Herod he had omitted every mention of the plundering 
of David’s grave; although it is certain from other passages that Josephus 
had taken his whole account of Herod from Nicholas. Cf. also Destinon, 
Ρ. 94. 

1 Cf. also Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, 372. 

2 Ct. Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 27. 
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a great number, may also allude to the work of Nicholas. 
In the first instance we meet with them several times in 
the form of references to a history of Syria. In Antiquities, 
XII, 5, 2 we are told that the Romans had ordered Antio- 
chus LV Epiphanes out of Egypt in the midst of his victories ; 
this information is accompanied by Josephus with the 
remark: καθὼς ἤδη που καὶ πρότερον ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν. 
Now we know that Nicholas had described the pollution 
of the temple of Jerusalem, committed by Antiochus during 
his retreat from Egypt, and that Josephus had made use of 
this one account only; consequently, this reference also 
tallies with our assumption 1. 

In XIII, 10, 1 he describes the reign and death of 
Antiochus V Eupator, and concludes the sketch of the 
character of Demetrius I, his successor, with the words: 
καθὼς ἤδη που καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν. In XIII, 2, 4 he 
puts the phrase, ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν, after the de- 
scription of the struggle between Demetrius I and Alexander 
Balas and the death of the former. In XIII, 4, 6 we find, 
καθὼς ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν after the mention of the death of 
Ammonius; in XIII, 4, ὃ, καθὼς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν 
after the recapitulation of the reign of Alexander Balas ; 


1 Nussbaum and Bloch, as already mentioned above, referred these 
accounts to Polybius. Against this Destinon rightly observes, p. 48, 
that all that can be proved is this, that there is nothing to contradict the 
possibility of its having been taken from Polybius, but it was not proved 
also that it had been taken from that author. Bloch, p. 97, quotes as 
a proof the fact that Polybius had made Antiochus’ expedition to Egypt 
the subject of an exhaustive description, and has dealt with Antiochus 
in detail. Against this I only observe that exactly the same can be shown 
to have been the case with Nicholas, whilst other circumstances point 
to the use Josephus had made of this author. Nor does the fact, which 
Bloch considers to be so convincing, oppose our assumption. For Josephus 
says that Antiochus was ordered by the Romans to leave Egypt after he 
had already possession of the country, which shows that this account 
intends to emphasize the interference of the Romans, which, according 
to Bloch, corresponds with the tendency of Polybius’ description. Against 
this we observe, that Nicholas cannot have omitted either to mention 
in his history the interference of the Romans, even if he had felt no 
particular interest for the Romans and their universal supremacy. 
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and ὡς kal πρότερον ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται after a short statement 
about the liberation of Demetrius II from Parthian captivity. 
Nothing confirms our argumentation more than the last 
passage, which was also the one from which we started. 
Even in the absence of all information, we may suppose 
that the historian, who describes the liberation of Deme- 
trius II from captivity, and the events that led up to it, 
had also mentioned that he was taken captive. The latter 
incident is, in fact, mentioned in Antiquities, XIII, 5, 11 
with the words, αὐτὸς ζῶν ἐλήφθη καθὼς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις. 
δεδήλωται; and in connexion with the same _ sentence 
occurring in the section in which the liberation of Demetrius 
is described, and Nicholas of Damascus expressly named 
as the authority. Besides these passages the following also 
must be noted: XIII, το, 1, ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις ἱστορήκαμεν, 
after the remark that Cleopatra became the wife of two 
kings of Syria who were brothers; and XIII, 13, 4, καθὼς 
ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται, In reference to the reign of Demetrius 
and Philippus; all which passages ean refer to Nicholas’ 
history of Syria. 

But our proposition can be proved not only from the 
Syrian history, but also from other parts of the Antiquities. 
In X, 2, 2 Josephus says, δηλώσω δὲ περὶ τούτων ἐν ἑτέροις, that 
he would speak in another place of the annihilation of the 
Assyrian empire by the Medes; but he did not fulfil his 
promise. Nor can all through his work a single passage be 
found in which he might have endeavoured to carry out his 
intention, and not one of his narratives would have been 
better suited for such information than this very one, in 
which he promises to give further explanations. Now, we 
possess numerous and lengthy fragments of Nicholas that 
bear reference to the most ancient history of the Assyrians, 
Medes, Greeks, Lydians, and Persians, up to the time of 
Croesus and Cyrus!; and they testify that he had dealt 
with the history of the Assyrian kingdom till its downfall. 
Josephus’ reference alludes, therefore, to the information 

1 Vide Schiirer, I, 43. 
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contained in a later book of Nicholas, and the allegation 
belongs to this historian. This would show that other 
references by Josephus, in respect to the period and the 
nations that were dealt with by Nicholas, were also taken 
over from this author ; for instance, καθὼς ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται 
in Antiquities, XI, 8, 1, in respect to Philip and Alexander 
of Macedonia. 

This result is still more completely confirmed by 
statements in respect to Roman history. We find in 
Antiquities, XIV, 6, 2, where Gabinius’ expedition to 
Egypt is mentioned, the phrase καὶ ταῦτα μὲν καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
δεδήλωται; on the other hand, Josephus himself mentions 
(XIV, 6, 4) that Nicholas and Strabo had treated Gabinius’ 
campaigns against Judaea in the same way; therefore, 
as in the previously mentioned cases, the allegation belongs 
to the former author. In Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3 Josephus 
mentions the death of Crassus in the war against the 
Parthians, and, in concluding his account, says: os καὶ ἐν 
ἄλλοις δεδήλωται; similarly, in respect to the battle of 
Philippi in XIV, 11, 1, τοῦτο μὲν οὖν καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται, 
and of the death of Cassius in the battle against the 
Parthians in XIV, 7, 3, ὡς καὶ ὑπ’ ἄλλων δεδήλωται. 

Lastly, the fact that all these allegations belong to Nicholas 
is proved by another consideration. Destinon, on examining 
the sources of the fourteenth book, says, in reference to 
XIV, τ, 1-6, 4, as follows!: “The account concludes with 
the words: ‘ Nicholas of Damascus and Strabo the Cappa- 
docian agreed completely on the campaigns of Pompey and 
Gabinius against the Jews.’”’ To this, I think, we may add: 
and the identical account of both has been reproduced by 
me. Accordingly, the greater part of the contents of this 
chapter would have to be attributed to Nicholas and Strabo 
conjointly. For the expression περὶ δὲ τῆς Πομπηίου καὶ 
Γαβινίου στρατείας comprises all that is narrated there with 
the exception of XIV,1,and 2,1. But nobody will want to 
separate this chapter from the subsequent narrative except 

1 Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 102. 

VOL. IX. a's 
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the account of the fate of the pious Onias. Besides this 
interpolation Josephus can have altered his source but 
little’. Now within the chapter, convincingly proved to form 
one whole, in XIV, 6, 2, in the same passage where Josephus 
says that Nicholas and Strabo had described the campaigns 
of Pompey and Gabinius, the remark occurs: ‘“ Gabinius 
changed his plan, in order to march to Egypt and reinstal 
Ptolemy on the throne, καὶ ταῦτα μὲν» καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται.᾽᾿ 
It must further be mentioned that Gabinius’ enterprise, 
which was only one part of the whole expedition, could 
certainly not have been written by anybody except by one 
who had dealt with all the campaigns; and it is beyond 
doubt that the whole, allegation and all, was taken from 
Nicholas. Destinon (p. 103) says of Antiquities, XIV, 7, 
I-11, 4: “This section is altogether without any external 
testimony as to its origin, we are therefore altogether 
confined to internal evidence. The latter shows beyond 
doubt that Nicholas was the source.’ Now in XIV, 7, 3 
the following account occurs: “ As to Cassius, he arranged 
everything as he thought fit, then he marched into the land 
of the Parthians, but there he perished with his whole 
army, ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται ;" and again: “ Cassius 
started soon after and marched towards the Euphrates, 
to meet there the attacks of the enemies, os καὶ ὑπ᾽ 
ἄλλων δεδήλωται. If a whole section in all its parts 
is recognized as the property of Nicholas, must not the 
references to passages it contains, and for which there 
is no reason whatever why they should be separated 
from the whole description, also belong to the same 
author? Destinon (p. 106) expresses the following opinion 
on XIV, 11, 4-16, 4: “The narrative is uniformly of 
a piece.... and I do not doubt but that the piece has 
been taken over from Nicholas in its entirety.” Now in 
XIV, 12, 2 we meet with the communication: “In the 
meanwhile Cassius, ὡς καὶ παρ᾽ ἄλλοις δεδήλωται, had been 
defeated at Philippi by Antonius and Caesar.’ There is 
1 Cf. also Schiirer, I, 44. 
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nothing to justify usin striking out that clause from the 
whole sentence; therefore, it belongs to Nicholas. Thus 
we have recognized the reference formula in four passages 
of that portion of the Antiquities, of which it is beyond 
doubt that it was copied from Nicholas; and this, in 
conjunction with the results gained above, sufficiently 
confirms the assumption that Josephus’ references origi- 
nated in the history of Nicholas, and direct the reader to 
certain portions of that work. But this further proves 
that the thorough and comprehensive information about 
events in the Syrian kingdom, as contained in Josephus’ 
Antiquities, XII—XIV, was taken, as far as the reference 
formulae go, from the history of Nicholas, which was based 
on primary and reliable sources. 

Before concluding this inquiry, I should like to draw 
attention to the change in the form of the references, which 
makes it uncertain whether Nicholas of Damascus quotes 
only his own work, or whether he alludes also to informa- 
tion given by other authors. Destinon, who has paid 
particular attention to these reference formulae, attributes 
to the passive form of the sentence a different meaning to 
the active. He says (p. 27) that the author, when using 
the first person δεδηλώκαμεν, thinks of his own work, but, 
when using the term δεδήλωται, alludes to any book dealing 
with the events narrated in that section. Taking his issue 
from this distinction which is based upon the form of the 
verb, he arrives at a conclusion in reference to these 
formulae which is as artificial as it is improbable. He 
says: ‘‘Gabinius’ expedition to Egypt for the instalment 
of Ptolemy Auletes, the destruction of the Roman army in 
Parthia under Crassus, Cassius’ war with the Parthians, 
Caesar's assassination, the battle of Philippi, do not belong 
to a detailed description of the history of the Jewish 
people; a simple mention of these events would suffice; if 
the reader wanted to know more, he could turn for 
information to some work on Roman history. Those 
words in the fourteenth book of the Antiquities are meant 

Y 2 
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as a warning to that effect. It is different with the pre- 
ceding books. There the formulae are used promiscuously. 
Sections, entirely similar as to their contents, terminated 
at one time with one, and at another time with the other 
formula, and—which is of particular importance—a section 
ending with one of the two formulae is later continued 
without any gap. They do not, therefore, serve here to 
direct the reader to a more detailed description, but mainly 
to form a transition from one source to another, from the 
description of foreign events to those that are specially 
Jewish. It would be unsuitable to treat them there 
in a different manner.” As Destinon admits the identity 
of significance of both reference formulae in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth books of the Antiquities, it is 
incomprehensible how he could be content with such a 
violent distinction. How unjustifiable it is will appear on 
comparing the few passages of the Wars of the Jews, in 
which the reference formulae occur, with the corresponding 
passages of the Antiquities1. We read in Wars, I, 8, 9: 
“Cassius returned to the Euphrates in order to prevent 
the Parthians from crossing it, περὶ ὧν ἐν ἑτέροις ἐροῦμεν," 
where Josephus’ prototype promises, in the first person, to 
give a more detailed description of the campaign; in 
Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3 we find, in connexion with the same 
information, ὡς καὶ im’ ἄλλων δεδήλωται 2, which shows that 
no distinction can be made between the active and the 
passive form. Wars, I,1, 8 we read: “Crassus crossed 
the Euphrates and perished with his whole army, περὶ ὧν οὐ 
viv καιρὸς λέγειν ;᾿ but—thus we may safely complete the 
phrase—later on ; in Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3 we read, in the 
same sense, ws kal ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται, in the passive. Thus 
both phrases refer, without any distinction, to the work of 


* Cf. Destinon, Die Quellen, p.19, n. 1; Niese, in Hermes, XI, 469 ; Schiirer, 
I, 71. 

2 This form of reference is certainly an alteration by Josephus of the 
stereotyped ἐν ἄλλοις, just as παρ᾽ ἄλλοις in XIV, 11, 1 and 12, 2, as shown 
by the parallel passage. He seems here to have become conscious of the 
unsuitability of ἐν ἄλλοις in his book. 
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Nicholas. I rather think that a distinction in accordance 
with the change of tense ought to be observed, and that the 
perfect δεδηλώκαμεν points to the description of the event 
which precedes the passage, but that the present tense of 
the passive refers to later information in a passage to 
come. This is shown in the first instance by a comparison 
of Antiquities, XIV, 7, 3, ws καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δελήλωται, with 
Wars, 1, 8, ὃ, περὶ dv οὐ νῦν καιρὸς λέγειν; Antiquities, XIV, 
7,3, ὡς καὶ ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων δελήλωται, and Wars, I, 8, 9, περὶ ὧν 
ἐν ἑτέροις ἐροῦμεν ; and secondly, by the circumstance also, 
that whenever the passive form does not refer to a following, 
but to a previous description, the word πρότερον is added, 
e.g. Antiquities, XIII, 8, 4}. 


3. The historical work of Nicholas of Damascus. 


If the fact is established that Josephus took his in- 
formation about the kingdom of the Seleucides from the 
exhaustive work of Nicholas, and that the references 
occurring in the copied passages are those by which the 
latter directs his readers to different sections of his book, 
it follows that Nicholas had dealt with many incidents in 
two different passages. Is this really so, and is this at all 
probable? It is only necessary to take Polybius for an 
example, and to turn to any passage, no matter which, to 
see that he refers the reader to some other section, in order 
to avoid repeating what he had described before, and so as 
not to be under the necessity of anticipating what he 
intended to narrate in a more fitting place. We must 
assume Nicholas to have used the same method, even if 
there were no trace left to show it. When we further have 
regard to the distinction alluded to above in the meaning 


* Wherever the future tense of the verb is used, we recognize at once 
Josephus’ hand, who had not observed this intentional use of the tenses ; 
thus δηλώσομεν in Antiquities, III, 4,2; VI, 13, 10; Contra Apionem, I, 14, 
all which passages are Josephus’ property. In the same manner does ἐν 
τούτοις for ἐν ἄλλοις in IX, 7, 5 betray the authorship of Josephus. 
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of the reference formulae, namely, that they point at one 
time to preceding matter and at another time to information 
to come, we recognize the mode of description common to 
ancient works, and which it was not first necessary to 
establish. But we have also gained some hints as to the 
sequence of the different descriptions in the history of Syria 
by Nicholas, which, conjointly with the fragments preserved 
by Josephus, give the possibility of casting a glance into 
that portion of his large historical work. But we are also 
in a position to obtain some notions about other chapters 
and books of the same. 

Josephus, in Antiquities, I, 7, 2, quotes the following 
from the fourth book of the history of Nicholas: “ Abram 
reigned at Damascus, who, being a foreigner, came with an 
army out of the land above Babylon, called the land of the 
Chaldeans. But after a short time he removed with his 
people from that country and went into the land of Canaan, 
which is now called Judaea, where his family increased 
exceedingly, περὶ ὧν ἐν ἑτέρῳ λόγῳ διέξειμι τὰ ἱστορούμενα." 
Whether the concluding phrase belongs to the fragment 
from Nicholas and indicates his intention of writing about 
Abraham, or whether they are words of Josephus’, the 
passage itself clearly shows that Nicholas had spoken about 
that patriarch in his work. Is it, perhaps, a small part 
from a large book on the Jews? Οὐ. Miiller? attempted to 
reconstruct the plan of Nicholas’ large work, which com- 
prised all peoples; but he had to give it up as impossible 
on account of the too small number of fragments, which 
in many cases cannot be even characterized, especially as we 
have no information whatever about books 8-95. But the 
manner in which Nicholas divided the material of the 
history of a period can be recognized notwithstanding. 
The preserved fragments show that the first and second 


1 This form of reference has no parallel among those ascribed above 
to Nicholas; and as the others are standing formulae, this one may 
belong to Josephus. 

2 Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, III, 345. 
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books dealt with the history of the Assyrians and Medes 
till Astyages, but the downfall of the Median kingdom was 
only described in the seventh. The fourth book contained 
the older history of the Lydians till the Heraclide kings, 
but the sixth book only contains its continuation till 
Candaules, and the seventh the further part till the down- 
fall of the empire. The existing fragments show that in 
the same book other peoples were also described ; therefore, 
as is the case with other historical books also, the narrative 
dealing with one people is interrupted, and taken up again 
only after the history of another nation during the same 
period had been finished. There is no need for pointing 
out, that with such a method of dealing with the events, 
references to information previously given or still to come 
were not only possible, but altogether indispensable. If 
this was the case with the rather summary information 
about the most ancient nations, it was still more so in the 
history of Syria and Rome, which was treated in detail, 
and, it seems, took up in Nicholas’ work ten times 
the space occupied by the nations he had enumerated’ 
before. For every event of more or less importance was 
described together with all its secondary circumstances, 
and the names of all participating persons were severally 
given!; it formed a chapter of its own, as is proved by 
the frequent references in those portions of the Antiquities 
that were drawn from Nicholas. If Josephus had said in 
each section from which book of Nicholas’ history he had 
taken it, as he did in Antiquities, I, 3, 6 and XII, 3, 2, we 
should be acquainted not only with the extent of his de- 
scriptions of Syrian events, but also with the divisions of the 
books, as indicated by the reference formulae of Josephus. 
As to the question whether Nicholas’ remark about 
Abraham occurred in a book on the Jews, we do not 
possess the slightest indications that he had given a 
connected. description of the history of ancient Israel in 
the midst of that of the other nations. For, if he had, 
1 Vide Destinon, Die Quellen, p. 46, n. 1. 
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Josephus would certainly not have failed to refer to that 
part of Nicholas’ work to complete or to rectify his 
statements. It would be rather difficult to assume that 
Nicholas’ treatment, though known by Josephus, would 
have given him no opportunities to do so, especially as 
we learn from a comparison of the first half of the 
Antiquities with the Bible and the Jewish-Hellenistic 
literature, that Josephus did not here elaborate anything 
which he could have taken from Nicholas. The passage 
about Abraham formed, as Miiller conjectures+, a part of 
his information about Damascus, equally with the descrip- 
tion of the wars of King Adad of Damascus against David, 
which also occurred in the fourth book*. On the other 
hand, it is beyond doubt that Nicholas had devoted at 
least two books, the 123rd and 124th, exclusively to the 
history of Herod. For,in Josephus’ Antiquities, XV—XVILI, 
we do not meet with a single reference to other chapters, 
which could show that Nicholas had treated the events 
under Herod in the same way as those of the history of the 
Seleucidean empire; that is to say, in separate sections, 
which were interrupted by the description of other non- 
Syrian lands and incidents. The history of Herod formed 
rather a consecutive and uninterrupted narrative of all that 
happened under this king, the minuteness of which was 
only called forth by the author’s relations with Herod and 
his active participation in the events themselves, but was 
not based on the general plan of the whole work. Whether 
Nicholas had given in his work space and attention to the 
history of the Jews in post-biblical times up to Herod, 
must be deferred to a later inquiry. 

In connexion with the last inquiry a second question, 


1 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, III, 345, col. 2. 

2 The circumstance that Nicholas had not only dealt with Adad, but 
also with ten successors of his (Antiquities, VII, 5, 2), shows also with 
certainty that the fourth book was devoted to the history of the ᾿ 
Damascene kingdom, although not exclusively so, for the Lydians are 
also dealt with in that book. 
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not less important for our subject, has to be dealt with, 
namely that of Josephus’ quotations from other writings 
besides those of Nicholas; whether he used and ex- 
cerpted such works for his Antiquities, in the same way 
as that of the latter; or, whether he perhaps borrowed 
the passages cited by him from some secondary source. 
We have already seen that on writing the Antiquities he 
had before him the comprehensive work of Nicholas of 
Damascus, which dealt with the history of all peoples ; and. 
that he could make use of it, not only for the history of 
Syria, but also for that of the other Asiatic peoples. Did 
he really use it for this latter purpose? In Antiquities, 
I, 3,6 he relates as follows: “The flood and the ark are 
made mention of by all the writers of barbarian histories, 
among whom is Berosus the Chaldean; for when he is 
describing the circumstances of the flood, he goes on thus: 
‘It is said there is still some part of this ship in Armenia, 
at the mountains of the Cordyaeans, and that some people 
carry off pieces of the bitumen, which they take away, and 
use as means for the averting of mischiefs.’ Hieronymus 
the Egyptian also, who wrote the Phoenician history, and 
Mnaseas, and a great many more, make mention of the 
same. Nay, Nicholas of Damascus, in the ninety-sixth 
book of his history, thus relates about it :—‘ There is a great 
mountain in Armenia, over the district of Milyas, called 
Baris, upon which it is reported that many who fled at the 
time of the deluge were saved; and that one who was 
carried in an ark came on shore upon the top of it; and 
that the remains of the timber were a long time preserved. 
This is perhaps the man about whom Moses, the legislator 
of the Jews, wrote.’” It strikes one directly that Nicholas’ 
statement was only a reproduction of Berosus’ words; but 
there is nothing surprising in this, because it is only a matter 
of course that Nicholas, when about to write the Chaldean 
history, made use of Berosus, “who had published a book 
on astronomy and on the philosophy of the Chaldeans for 
the use of the Greeks” (Contra Apionem, 1,19). There- 
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fore, when dealing with the flood, and mentioning Armenia, 
which the legend has made the seat of the tale, he may be 
assumed to have had regard not only to Berosus, but also 
such Jewish and Egyptian historical works as had been 
written in Greek ; and, from the juxtaposition by Josephus, 
I gain the impression that we have here before us the 
statements of other authors collected by Nicholas, which 
were simply copied by Josephus, one and all, just as he 
found them; after which he named the author Nicholas 
as the last in the series}. According to his wont, he gave 
here also first an extract from the book used as source, 
quite identical with Nicholas’ statement, which he then 
confirms by the quotation from Nicholas itself. 

This assumption is strengthened also by other passages 
in which Josephus names Nicholas by the side of a number 
of older historians, and of which we also become convinced 
that all these had been quoted by Nicholas, and that 
Josephus enumerated them all by name in order to impress 
his pagan readers by the imposing series of ancient authors. 
Thus, in Antiquities, I, 3,9, he says: “Now I have for 
witnesses, that our ancestors lived very long, all those that 
have written histories, both among the Greeks and bar- 
barians?; for even Manetho, who wrote the Egyptian 

1 It would be of great interest to find out in what connexion Nicholas 
came to speak of Noah’s ark. The most obvious conjecture would be that 
he mentioned it when treating on the great deluge in the primitive 
history of the human race. But this is opposed by the circumstance 
that Josephus observes that the passage quoted by him occurred in the 
ninety-sixth book of Nicholas’ work, whilst the origins of the various 
peoples have been described in the first books. The last words in Nicholas’ 
fragment appear to me to show that the object of the whole passage was 
to explain the description of the Bible, and that the other historical works 
were only cited as proofs. On the other hand, the word ἀποβατήριον, used 
by Josephus in the extract that precedes the allegations, shows that this 
was the motive to these observations of Nicholas. Josephus must also 
have found in Nicholas’ work the statement that the Armenians called © 
the spot on which the ark rested ἐπιβατήριον, as he mentions this in 
his extract which precedes the quotation. Did the ninety-sixth book 


contain a part of the history of the Jews? 
* Both in the passage quoted before, and in the present one, the 
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history, and Berosus, the author of the Chaldean history, 
and Mochus, and Hestiaeus, and besides these, Hieronymus 
the Egyptian, who composed the Phoenician history, agree 
towhat [here say. Hesiod also, and Hecataeus, Hellanicus, 
and Acusilaus, and besides, Ephorus and Nicholas relate that 
the ancients lived a thousand years.” 

Here also, as in the passage dealt with before, we find 
the names of Berosus and Hieronymus, to whom Nicholas 
is added as the last; but besides these, other famous 
authors of great historical works are also enumerated, such 
as an historian like Nicholas is sure to have made use of, 
when writing a work comprising an account of all peoples, 
whilst Josephus, when writing his Antiquities, could have 
had no motive for studying them. Again, in Antiquities, 
X, 1, 4 we read: ‘‘ Berosus also, who wrote of the affairs of 
Chaldea, makes mention of the King Sennacherib, and that 
he ruled over the Assyrians, and that he made an expedition 
against all Asia and Egypt.’ ‘This sentence is preceded by 
the remark that Herodotus also reported this, and by two 
different reports of why Sennacherib was unable to do any 
harm to Hezekiah and to the kingdom of Judah. Josephus, 
after having given the narrative contained in the Bible 
about this event, proceeds to give a circumstantial account 
of how the king of the Assyrians besieged Pelusium and 
how, although the high banks had already been completed, 
he was prevented from conquering the city because of the 
approach of the Ethiopian army. Since Josephus, after the 
second account, says at the end that Herodotus also had 
related the same, and points out that the latter had contra- 


distinction made between Greek and barbarous authors is noteworthy, 
for it proves that the statement had a Greek for its author. Such distine- 
tion we also find in Antiquities, IV, 2,1; VIII, 11,3; ΧΙ, 7,1; XVI, 6, 8; 
XVIII, 1, 20; Contra Apionem, I, 18, 22; 11, 39; Wars, V, 1, 3; V1, 3,33 
but all these passages are Josephus’ own, and he had adopted this mode 
of expression as a genuine Hellene. Only Contra Apionem, I, 22 is a fragment 
from pseudo-Hecataeus; for the expression used there testifies to the 
Egyptian origin of the author. Cf. also Willrich, Juden und Griechen, 


p. 89. 
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dicted himself in some detail in both descriptions, we may 
confidently assume that the whole passage belongs to this 
author, and we may further conjecture that Josephus had 
met with this passage, as also that of Berosus, ready at hand 
in his prototype Nicholas. There are two more circum- 
stances which prove that he did not himself take from 
Herodotus’ history either the first passage or the second 
fragment reproduced in the same chapter. In the first 
place, the second passage lay before him in such a form 
that he could not clearly understand its contents, but he 
found contradictions between details of Herodotus’ account 
within the space of two lines; this can only be accounted 
for in this way, that the reports lay before him in an 
extract, from which the special relations to each other 
could no longer be made out. In the second place, the 
comparison of Josephus’ account of Sennacherib’s retreat 
with that of the Bible discloses another fact. Josephus, 
in X, 1, 4, follows closely the narrative of the Bible, 
2 Kings xvii and xix, till chap. xix. ver. 29, and concludes 
with the words οὐδὲν φοβουμένους. Then he interrupts it, 
and takes it up again in X, I, 5 with the words τοῦ Θεοῦ 
λοιμικὴν ἐνσκήψαντος, guided by 2 Kings xix. 35-37, the 
contents of which verses he reproduces. Between these 
two portions of the narrative there are the citations of 
Herodotus and Berosus, which are meant to describe the 
motive of Sennacherib’s hurried return from Egypt, but 
which, in reality, say something quite different from what 
Josephus wanted to establish. For the Biblical narrative tells 
us, 2 Kings xix. 9, that Sennacherib was prevented from 
conquering Jerusalem because Tirhaka was marching against 
him. Josephus reproduces this verse in X, 1, 4. The 
Greek sources, on the other hand, tell of an Arabic king 
who besieged Pelusium, but was unable to take the city 
in consequence of an event which had the same effect as 
that described in the Bible. Josephus thought that both 
accounts described the same event, he therefore made use — 
of Herodotus, with whose narrative he amplified the 
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Biblical account. His reason for doing so is not apparent 
from his description, but will be understood, if we assume 
that he found both passages ready at hand in Nicholas, 
and he sought to harmonize them with the Bible for the 
purpose of impressing his readers. 

But there is still another passage taken from Berosus, 
which supports our assumption about Josephus’ source. 
In Antiquities, X, 11, 1 he reproduces a comprehensive 
fragment from this historian ; he cites, besides the Indian 
history of Megasthenes, the Persian of Diocles, and the 
Indian and Phoenician history of Philostratus, and then 
proceeds: “This is all that is reported by all authors 
concerning this king.” This sentence obviously pre- 
supposes the author's intention to communicate every- 
thing, whatever had been said, and could possibly be 
found, in the various histories concerning Nebuchadnezzar. 
But this could not have been his real intention; for 
Josephus collects from the Greek authors only such 
material as refers to the Jews and confirms the Biblical 
account. But, on the other hand, it is evident that Nicholas 
of Damascus had made use, for his work, of all the histories 
written by his predecessors, and all the special works on 
the various countries, and that he had quoted his sources 
by name, and that Josephus borrowed from him. Thus 
only it becomes intelligible why the latter commences his 
chapter on Nebuchadnezzar in X, 11, 1 with the words: 
“Now when the king had reigned forty-three years, he 
ended his life. He was an energetic man, and more 
fortunate than all his predecessors.” For this there was 
no indication whatever either in the Bible or in the passage 
he quotes from Berosus, but he had borrowed it from 
Nicholas’ description of Nebuchadnezzar’s character. 

A further proof of the correctness of this assumption, 
namely, that Josephus obtained the whole collection of 
ancient historians, as given in Antiquities, I, 3, 9, only 
from second-hand sources, is afforded by a comparison of 
the passages quoted from the same works in Contra 
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Apionem with those used in the Antiquities. For we 
find that Josephus, in Antiquities, VIII, 5, 3 and Contra 
Ap. 1,17, quotes the same passage from Dios, but for 
different purposes and with different words, although it 15 
in both cases alleged that the author’s words were quoted. 
Is it merely accidental that he quotes them twice, but not 
quite in the same form? We find in Antiquities, VIII, 5, 3, 
a rather larger fragment from Menander of Ephesus, who 
had translated the Tyrian annals, that had been written 
in the Phoenician language, into Greek. But we find the 
same passage also in Contra Ap. I, 18, to its full extent ; 
and the parallel accounts again bear the same relation 
to each other as those previously mentioned. We see 
the same thing in the long description of Berosus in 
Antiquities, X, 11, 11, which is again met with in Contra 
Ap. I, 19; both here and there the reports of the Phoenician 
historian and those of Megasthenes are named to confirm 
the statements, which proves beyond doubt that Josephus 
found all these authors already collected and named 


1 It cannot be expected that all passages quoted from Greek historians in 
Josephus’ works should be repeated, because not all of them can be used for 
the purposes for which Contra Apionem was written, and there was conse- 
quently no motive for such repetition. Thus, in Josephus I, 7, 2, Josephus 
quotes Berosus as evidence in reference to Abraham : “In the tenth gene- 
ration after the flood, there was among the Chaldeans a man righteous 
and great, and skilful in the celestial science”; which quotation does 
not occur again. Josephus could certainly have proved from this passage 
the age of the Israelite nation and Berosus’ knowledge of that people, 
if this had spoken of Abraham at all, or if this passage had stated 
the least thing about Abraham. Vide Willrich, Juden und Griechen, p. 57. 
The quotation from Nicholas, which follows immediately, shows that the. 
latter had quoted the passage, without, however, alluding to Abraham. 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus, p. 64, observes rightly Berosus’ influence 
in Antiquities, I, 3,9, where Josephus says that God had given the ancient 
men a longer time of life in order to enable them to accomplish themselves 
in astrology and mathematics. But Bloch’s observation finds its simple 
explanation in the circumstance that the whole section is nothing else 
but the account of the contents of a fragment from Berosus found by 
Josephus in Nicholas’ work, and preceding the quotation itself, according 
to Josephus’ usual method. 
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together, and that, when he studied them in his prototype 
for the second time, he borrowed them in the same way as 
the first time. Thus it came about that he quoted the same 
fragments twice, because his source did not contain any- 
thing beyond what he had already taken up in his Anfi- 
quities. For we meet with this mode of treatment not 
only in reference to Berosus and the Phoenician historians, 
but also in respect to Herodotus (Antiquities, VIII, το, 3; 
Contra Ap. I, 22), and Agatharchides (Antiquities, XII, 
1,1; Contra Ap. I, 22), from which it is clear that he did 
not derive his quotations from the works of the authors 
themselves, but from some book in which they were 
quoted. Now Josephus had composed his controversy 
against Apion independently from the Antiquities, and 
thus it came about that the extract which he made in the 
latter work from Berosus and others did not quite agree 
with the one occurring in the other book, a circumstance 
which can also be observed on comparing the corresponding 
parts of the Wars and the Antiquities’. This is in perfect 
harmony with that which Niebuhr’ proves from the 
passages from Berosus as quoted by Josephus, namely, that 
Josephus could not possibly have made use of that 
historical work, because his allegations do not look like the 
original description by that author, but like extracts *. 
According to our argument they occurred in Nicholas’ 
work, and he did not, in all probability, reproduce them 
verbatim either. | 

It may be noticed that Josephus quotes the passages of 
Berosus which he repeats in Contra Apionem, in connexion 
with the Phoenician histories, and even when speaking of 
Nebuchadnezzar, cites from Philostratus the fact that this 
king had besieged the city of Tyre for thirteen years. 
I believe we may conclude from this, that these fragments 


1 Vide Destinon, Die Quellen, p. 10 sqq. 

2 Geschichte Assurs und Babylons, p. 13; against this, vide Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, p. 28 sqq.; Bloch, p. 63. 

3 Cf. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, 462, 526, 562, 
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belonged to Nicholas’ book on Phoenicia. The same work 
may also have contained the passages referred to by 
Josephus as taken from the works of Dios and Menander'; 
also Mochus, Hestiaeus, and the Egyptian Hieronymus, 
who are named as authors of Phoenician histories in 
Antiquities, I, 3, 9, may have been referred to in that 
work as authorities. Unfortunately, not the slightest 
portion of that part of Nicholas’ work has come down to 
us, 80 that we are without the material necessary for the 
verification of our view. On the other side the extracts 
from Herodotus and Manetho belong to Nicholas’ description 
of Egyptian history *, of which nothing has been preserved 
either, whilst a few quotations from Berosus were taken 
from the Chaldean history. The result of all this would be 
that Nicholas’ comprehensive work was constantly before 
Josephus when writing his Antiqucties, and that it served 
him as a mine from which to draw the passages from ancient 
writers. But whilst the first ten books of the Antiquities 
owe all their contents to the Bible, and Josephus only 
rarely borrowed from Nicholas, when he wished to confirm 
the Biblical account from statements by non-Jewish histo- 
rians, he took in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 


* Menander is also quoted in Antiquities, IX, 14, 2, in connexion with 
King Salmanassar; there Josephus cites a long piece from his chronicle, 
which clearly shows that he knew all these reports only from a history of 
the Phoenicians, where also other nations in their relation to Tyre haye 
been shortly treated. 

* In reference to this I should like to point out the following data: 
Josephus, in Antiquities, VIII, 6, 2, when mentioning Pharaoh, Solomon’s 
father-in-law, discusses the question why all the kings of ancient Egypt 
were called Pharaoh. The circumstance that in this small piece Minaeos 
is named twice, and that Egyptian words are interpreted, makes one 
suppose a work about Egypt assource. Now, Herodotus is expressly named, 
and Josephus quotes him with the remark that all Egyptian queens had 
been called Nicaule. On the other hand, Josephus, in Antiquities, VII, 5, 2, 
reports from Nicholas’ work: ‘When Hadad was dead, his posterity 
reigned for ten generations, each of his successors receiving from his 
father his dominion and his name, as did the Ptolemies in Egypt.” May 
not Nicholas have pointed out here also the Pharaohs and the Caesars, 
although Josephus gives the explanation in his own name ? 
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books of his work the whole material referring to the 
kingdom of the Seleucides from Nicholas’ history, and 
filled a considerable space with it. But since the first 
book of the Maccabees, which is so rich in information, 
and some other Jewish sources, offered him material for 
the history of some decades of Jewish history, he inten- 
tionally divided the extent of his description between these 
and Nicholas of Damascus. On the other hand, the latter 
only is copied in books XIV—XVII of the Antiquities, and 
it is only here and there that Josephus interrupted his con- 
tinuous description with information from Jewish authors. 
But all these arguments and proofs would fall to the 
ground, if it could be proved that Josephus knew and 
made use of Berosus either directly from the work of 
that author, or from Alexander Polyhistor, and from no 
other source. This view was brought forward by Gut- 
schmid '—who holds that it was likely that Josephus made 
use of him in either way—and by Οὐ. Muller*. In order to 
refute the assumption that Josephus borrowed from Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, it will suffice to produce Freudenthal’s 
arguments which oppose this view *. He says: “Josephus 
expressly names Berosus, and repeats his words, as his 
immediate source ; it is not apparent why these allegations 
must be false, why he should not have known his Chaldean 
history, in the same way as he was acquainted with Ma- 
netho’s Egyptian history. That he had, besides, also read 
Alexander’s Chaidaica, as appears from his quotation of the 
Sibyl, does not prove that he could not have made direct 
use of Berosus in other passages. If Josephus had merely 
copied his quotations from Eerosus from Alexander, why 
should Eusebius cite at one time from Josephus, and 
another time from Alexander’s extracts? Why should he, 
in his Chronography, first copy all excerpta from Alexander 
which refer to Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, and then 


1 Kleine Schriften, IV, 492, 495. 
2 Fragmenta Histor. Graecorum, II, 496. 
3 Alexander Polyhistor, p. 27. 

MU ia Like Z 
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place by the side of them the much more diffuse excerpta 
of Josephus? Does this not prove that Eusebius found in 
Alexander’s Chaldaica, the source from which he drew, 
much missing which Josephus afforded him, and that 
it is therefore impossible that Josephus should have merely 
excerpted Alexander? And finally, it is not a small proof 
of Josephus’ genuineness that his excerpta are always 
given in the oratio recta, but that Alexander—and con- 
sequently also Eusebius and Syneellus, whenever they 
report him verbatim—always gives his extracts in the 
oratio obliqua. We must therefore consider Josephus’ 
extracts as the words of Berosus himself.’ These keen 
and subtle arguments sufficiently show that Josephus and 
Eusebius took their corresponding extracts from different 
sourees, and, since it is certain that Eusebius had taken 
his from Alexander Polyhistor, Josephus must have drawn 
from another source. But it is not proved that this latter 
was Berosus himself. The other circumstance also, pointed 
out by Gutschmid, that Josephus’ two lengthy passages on 
Nebuchadnezzar had been compressed by Alexander 
Polyhistor into a few words, and that they had been pre- 
served by Eusebius in this form, only shows that Josephus 
had not copied Alexander, but some other epitomizer, 
whose extracts were much lengthier, but not necessarily 
that he had copied Berosus himself. Everything brought 
forward by Freudenthal as characteristic of Josephus’ 
pattern, in contrast with Alexander Polyhistor, can be 
found in Nicholas of Damascus. The latter had, of course, 
made his extracts much more earefully than Alexander, 
and the allegation of passages from other authors in the 
oratio recta has many parallels in other quotations froin 
Nicholas in Josephus. In fact, Josephus had made as little 
direct use of Manetho as of Berosus, so that this objection 
of Freudenthal’s speaks for the excerpta not having been 
made directly from their works. For the rest, Freudenthal 
arrived himself at the conclusion that “the possibility exists, 
that the copy of Berosus which lay before Josephus had 
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already been just as much interpolated as that of Manetho, 
but that the revision had not been made by Polyhistor.” 
We add: but by Nicholas. 


4.The authors quoted by name in“ Antiquities” XII—XIV. 


The conclusions arrived at from the quotations out of the 
first part of the Antiquities, namely, that the quotations 
were taken from Nicholas’ work and not from the works of 
the authors themselves, apply in all probability also to the 
historians quoted in the second part of the Antiquities. 
But the latter stood much nearer to him in point of time 
than the former, and it was very easy for him to obtain 
their works in Rome; it must therefore be first specially 
proved in‘what relations he stood to them when writing 
his work. We have seen that he had taken everything 
relating to Syria, which was not mentioned in the first 
book of the Maccabees, from Nicholas. The latter had 
doubtless made use of Polybius and Posidonius!; we must 
therefore try to find out, in the first instance, how Josephus 
is related to these two authors. Nota single point can be 
adduced to show with certainty that he had known 
Polybius from that author’s own work 2, for everything he 
quotes in the latter's name may have occurred in Nicholas’ 
books*. In respect to Posidonius, the circumstance that 


* Miller, Fragmenta, 111, 415, frag. 79; Schiirer, I, 35. 

2 Of. my essay in Revue des Ktudes Juives, XXXII, p. 186. 

3. This seems to me to be proved also by the passage in which he 
controverts Polybius. Namely, in Antiquities, XII, 9, 1, after the lengthy 
abstract from 1 Mace. vi. 1-16, he produces Polybius’ account, according 
to which Antiochus IV Epiphanes died because he wanted to despoil the 
sanctuary of Artemis in Persia. Against this Josephus observes, that 
it was much more certain that Antiochus lost his life because of the 
spoliation of the temple of Jerusalem, which crime he had actually 
committed. ‘But I will not contend about this with those who think 
that the cause assigned by Polybius is nearer the truth than that 
assigned by me.” A work must therefore have lain before Josephus 
in which the cause as assigned by Polyhius occurred ; the narrative itself 
must also have been there, and this may have been Josephus’ source. 


Z2 
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Josephus does not name that author in the Antiquities 
cannot be taken to prove that he had not been acquainted 
with the latter’s important historical work, for the reason 
that he did not name it may have been that he had made 
use of it as his principal source. But the fact that he 
found nowhere in the Antiquities any opportunity of 
controverting or correcting a single statement of his, as is 
the case with Polybius and Nicholas, and that, in his book 
Contra Apionem, he exhibits no direct knowledge of that 
author’s attacks against Judaism—although both Strabo 
and Diodorus had taken them over from Posidonius—this 
fact shows that Josephus had not known his book, and also 
that Nicholas had not quoted it by name, because it served 
the latter for the principal source for those Syrian events 
which were reported by Josephus!. Josephus would 
otherwise have made use of the opportunity afforded him, 
either in his description of the pollution of the temple by 
Antiochus, or on dwelling on the counsels given by 
Antiochus VII Sidetes, in Antiquities, XIII, 8, 3, to discuss 
Posidonius’ odious attacks, in the same way as he discussed 
in the book Contra Apionem those made by other authors. 

But the most important point seems to me this: to 
decide whether Josephus made use of Strabo’s account 
by the side of the parallel description of Nicholas of 
Damascus, or whether he found it also in Nicholas’ 
work—not at all an impossible thing. This doubt is the 
more justified, in as far as Strabo is quoted in those very 
portions of the Antiquities in which Nicholas’ Syrian and 
Roman history has served as souree—quoted, indeed, more 
frequently than Nicholas himself. Let us consider one of 
the passages in which Josephus points out the complete 
unanimity of these two historians. He says in Antiquities, 
XIV, 6,4: “Now Nicholas of Damascus, and Strabo of 
Cappadocia, both describe the expeditions of Pompey and 
Gabinius against the Jews, while neither of them says 
anything new which is not in the other.’ It might have 

+ Vide Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus, p. 94, n. 4; Destinon, p. 53. 
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been expected accordingly that neither of these two authors 
would have been mentioned by name in Josephus’ account 
of these events (Antiquities, XIV, 2, 3-6, 4), since he 
followed the unanimous narrative of both. But in XIV, 
3, 1 he produces a fragment from Strabo, in which it is 
related that Pompey received in Damascus a costly present 
from a Jewish embassy, without bearing in mind that he 
related Pompey’s arrival at Damascus in a subsequent 
passage only, and that order of relation was quite in- 
congruous. The subsequent narrative, however, runs on 
without any interruption ; it is therefore clear that Strabo’s 
fragment did not occur in Nicholas, his principal authority, 
but that Josephus had found it somewhere else, and inserted 
it in a place by no means suitable forit. Josephus gives, in 
the same way, in Antiquities, XIV, 8, 3, two fragments of 
Strabo which deal with Caesar's Alexandrine wars; but they 
are inserted only in the passage in which Caesar’s presence 
in Syria, after the completion of the war, is being related. 
Besides, Josephus did not notice at all that neither account 
of Strabo’s agreed with the description given by him in 
Antiquities, XIV, 8, 1; for whilst Strabo’s fragment 
mentions Hyrcanus’ presence in HKgypt, this latter incident 
is impossible if Josephus’ account, that Hyrcanus’ ambas- 
sadors presented letters, is true’. It is therefore beyond 
doubt that Josephus added these fragments of Strabo 
subsequently, after he had embodied in his work an 
extract from Nicholas’ description *. 


Τ᾿ Vide Niese in Hermes, XI, 470. 

2 Strabo was a very conscientious scholar, and he always quotes his 
authorities (cf. Schiirer, I, 39); Josephus copied the latter from Strabo 
whenever they referred to the Jews, e.g. Antiquities, XIV, 8, 3, he quotes 
Asinius Pollio, and XIII, 11, 3 and 12, 5, Timagenes. These references 
show that Strabo had also taken notice of Roman authors; I believe, 
therefore, that Josephus had also copied from Strabo the only passage 
he quotes from Livy in Antiquities, XIV, 4, 3: ‘‘That this is the real truth, 
I appeal to those that have written of the acts of Pompey ; and among 
them to Strabo and Nicholas of Damascus; and besides these to Titus 
Livy, the writer of the Roman history.” It is true, Josephus could have 
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A comparison between Antiquities, XIV, 16,4 and XV, 
1, 2 would lead to the same result. In both passages the 
execution of the King Antigonus by Antonius is related, 
but they differ as to details. In the former we read that 
the reason why Herod had induced Antonius to kill 
Antigonus was, because he feared that the latter might be 
spared by Antonius, and be brought to Rome for the 
purpose of accounting to the senate for his actions, in 
which case it might have been possible that he would be 
re-instated as king on account of his noble descent. But 
in the other passage he reports from Strabo: “Antony 
ordered Antigonus the Jew to be brought to Antioch, and 
there to be beheaded, as supposing he could no other way 
bend the minds of the Jews so as to receive Herod, whom 
he had made king in his stead.” Although the first account 
is most probably not taken from Nicholas ', it shows 
nevertheless that Strabo’s fragment was inserted only sub- 
sequently, after Josephus had already narrated Antigonus’ 
death. This method is still more obvious in Antiquities, 
XIV, 7, 2, where Josephus makes a digression about the 
wealth of the sanctuary of Jerusalem, in connexion with 
his narrative of the spoliation of that temple by Crassus, 
and quotes in evidence two passages from Strabo. One of 
them is without doubt taken from the latter’s description 
of the war of Mithridates, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the narrative into which it was thrust in by Josephus, 
The other belongs, as we learn from Josephus’ remark, to 
the description of the revolt of the Jews of Cyrene, which 
Sulla despatched Lucullus to quench; and it is impossible 
to see what motive Josephus had to insert that passage 
there, unless 16 was a desire to preserve everything that 
Strabo had written about the Jews”. All these fragments 


read Livy in Rome, and he might have quoted him for the purpose of 
showing the Romans from their own great historian how thoroughly 
he had treated his subject ; but there was no special motive to do so. 

1 Cf. Destinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 107. 

2 Vide Destinon, p. 106, ἢ. 2. 
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show therefore, for certain, that Josephus had not copied 
Strabo from Nicholas 1. 

But these passages refer, all of them, to Roman history, 
no certain proof can therefore be derived from them in 
respect to the fragments quoted by Josephus from Strabo 
on Syrian history. In regard to the latter, we shall also 
start our observations with a passage in which Josephus 
records Strabo’s unanimity with Nicholas. He says in 
Antiquities, XIII, 12,6: “Poth Strabo and Nicholas affirm 
that Ptolemy used the Jews after this manner, as I also 
have declared.” To which of the two does the preceding 
description belong? As it is a matter of course that Strabo 
had not only described the termination of the war, but also 
all the incidents connected therewith, it is possible that 
the whole description as given by Josephus was borrowed 
from that author. We may conclude for certain that 


1 Cf. Schiirer, I, 39. Another passage has to be considered here also. 
Josephus, Contra Apionem, II, 7, says as follows: ‘‘But for Antiochus 
Epiphanes, he had no just cause for that ravage in our temple that he 
made; he only came to it because he wanted money, without declaring 
himself our enemy, and attacked us while we were his associates and 
friends; nor did he find anything there that was ridiculous. This is 
attested by many worthy writers: Polybius of Megalopolis, Strabo of 
Cappadocia, Nicholas of Damascus, Timagenes, Castor the. Chronologer, 
and Apollodorus, who all say that it was out of Antiochus’ want of money 
that he broke his league with the Jews, and despoiled their temple when 
it was full of gold and silver.” The question arises here how Josephus 
came to know these authors and their accounts. Since Nicholas is named, 
we may assume that the information afforded by Polybius occurred 
in his work, in the same way as in the instances discussed above, although 
it may also have been reproduced by Strabo. Timagenes, we have just 
seen, was quoted by Strabo; there only remain Castor and Apollodorus, 
who, without doubt, were quoted either by Nicholas or by Strabo. No 
decision can be given (vide Schiirer, I, 55 sqq.). The order in which 
Josephus names the authors, and which is dictated by no principle 
whatever, cannot be adduced in proof of the connexion of the authors 
with one another. It can only be explained in this way, that Josephus 
had found a reference to Castor in one of his authorities, and to Apollodorus 
in another ; or that Josephus’ authority first discussed the one and then 
the other, which induced him to conceive the erroneous notion that they 
were quoted according to the age in which they lived. 
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Josephus was acquainted with Strabo’s account from XIII, 
10, 4, where he quotes Strabo’s words: “The greater part, 
both those that came to Cyprus with Ptolemy, and those 
that were sent afterward thither, revolted to Ptolemy imme- 
diately ; only those that were called Onias’ party, being 
Jews, continued faithful, because their countrymen, Chelkias 
and Ananias, were in chief favour with the queen.” <Avnti- 
quities, XIV, 7, 2 also attests that Josephus knew and made 
use of Strabo’s description of the war between Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy. In XIII, 12, 5 the number is given of the 
Jews that fell in the struggle against Ptolemy; there were 
thirty thousand; according to Timagenes fifty thousand ; 
on the other hand, we learn from XIII, 11, 3: μαρτυρεῖ 
τοῦτο καὶ Στράβων ἐκ Tod Τιμαγένους ὀνόματος λέγων οὕτως, 
that Josephus knew Timagenes through Strabo, so that it 
may be assumed that the whole passage had been taken 
from Strabo; especially so, as Strabo is named in the 
same connexion a few lines lower!. To the same source 
we shall then have to ascribe also the other passage quoted 
in exactly the same manner as Timagenes, of the ἔνιοι 
συγγραφεῖς, who give a number different from that of the 
main description, and under which designation he most 
likely understands Timagenes himself. As Jcsephus names 
this author and not Strabo, we might be led to assume that 
we have here Strabo’s original account, as we have else- 
where that of Nicholas, and that it extended from XIII, 
12,2 t0 13,3. But against this we have Josephus’ remark 
that Nicholas and Strabo had written about it, whereas, if 
our last assumption were true, he had only made use of the 
latter's description. But if we call to memory the result 
arrived at from the previous consideration of the fragments 
from Strabo, namely, that the description, without any 
mention being made of the author's name, was borrowed 
from Nicholas, to which Josephus subsequently added 
his extracts from Strabo, everything becomes clear. The 
description of the war between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
1 Vide Schiirer, I, 37 and 64. 
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from the beginning to the end, like all the sections 
referring to Syria, belong to Nicholas. Only after he had 
embodied them in the Antiquities, he compared them with 
Strabo, and whenever he found a discrepancy to exist 
between his first authority and the latter, he recorded it in 
the text. But in Strabo he found the account given in 
the name of Timagenes, he therefore communicates it under 
the same name, for the purpose of making prominent the 
great antiquity of his sources and the reliance that his 
accounts deserved. Antiquities, XIII, 10, 4 also proves 
that in this part of the work in which Syrian history is 
taken notice of, Strabo was inserted only subsequently, in 
the same way in which it was done in the history of the 
Roman age. For in that passage Josephus gives a fragment 
from Strabo, in which mention is made of the faithlessness 
of Cleopatra’s soldiers and the loyalty of the Jews during 
the war of that queen against her son Ptolemy. It is 
inserted there among matter that has no real connexion 
with the contents of the fragment, and, in fact, interrupts 
the flow of the narrative. It seems that Josephus had 
first finished his description of the events under John 
Hyrcan, and subsequently looked for a place where to 
insert Strabo’s report. 

The result of this inquiry is therefore that Josephus had 
borrowed the whole material of the first seventeen books 
of his Antiquities from Nicholas of Damascus, except those 
data which were taken from the Bible, the letter of 
Aristaeas, the first book of the Maccabees, and some 
other source that dealt with the high priests. From the 
same comprehensive work, which contained the history of 
all peoples, he took also the references to such authors as 
are quoted by name, and the passages cited from their 
works, with the exception of Strabo. The very formulae 
used in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas’ 
property. Josephus had however, as we have seen, only 
sparingly used those portions which bear upon the ancient 
peoples, because Nicholas had touched upon a few points 
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of contact only between those peoples and the Jews. On 
the other hand, Josephus has made ample use of the 
description devoted to the kingdom of the Seleucides, 
because there had been intimate relations between Jews 
and Syrians for a period of two centuries. This portion of 
Nicholas’ work having engaged our attention in the first 
instance, it would be interesting to learn the nature and 
compass of this prototype of the Antiquities. It would 
not be difficult to form a judgment on the character of the 
work from the numerous fragments contained in Josephus, 
for their compressed form points to a detailed description, 
and they must therefore be considered as abbreviated 
excerpta, and not as verbatim copies. The original must 
consequently have been comprehensive and exhaustive, 
and rich in references. This last must have been par- 
ticularly the case in those books that were devoted to the 
history of ancient peoples. But in the Syrian history 
Polybius and Posidonius were the principal authorities, 
and their names are only given when the different opinions 
of other authors are contrasted with theirs. It is difficult 
to establish the point from which Nicholas started his 
history of the Syrian kingdom ; the most appropriate point 
of issue was evidently the death of Alexander the Great 
and the war of the dzadochi, and the history concluded 
with the annihilation of the rule of the Seleucides by the - 
Romans. Natural and plausible as this assumption in 
reference to a work on universal history may be, it is 
subverted by the remarkable fact that Josephus was not 
able to produce, for the whole period from Alexander till 
Antiochus Epiphanes, any material except such as he had 
taken from Jewish-Hellenistic works, and which was of 
little historical value. If he had found in Nicholas’ work 
any information, however indirect, about the events 
connected with the Jews of Palestine, he would have 
made ample use of it, especially in the absence of informa- 
tion from Jewish source; he would have utilized it, in the 
same way as he gave, in the thirteenth book of his 
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Antiquities, detailed descriptions of Syrian events, although 
these latter often had no connexion with the Jews. There is 
only one way out of this difficulty, namely, to compare the 
authors referred to in the Antiquities and those quoted in 
the book against Apion, whose names were taken from 
Nicholas’ work. 

Such comparison makes us acquainted with two distinct 
facts. In the first place, we learn that in the book Contra 
Apionem neither Nicholas, nor Strabo, nor Polybius, nor 
Posidonius is quoted, but only such historians as are not 
generally known, with the exception of the single passage 
about Antiochus in II, 7, in which they are all mentioned, 
with the addition of Apollodorusand Castor. Secondly, from 
the time of the diadochi till Antiochus the Great, Polybius 
is only named once in Antiquities, XII, 4, 2; besides, Aga- 
tharchides is mentioned in both books in reference to the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Ptolemy I, and the fact that 
Josephus refers to his history of the dzadochz shows that 
he had found it quoted by Nicholas. Nevertheless, these 
scanty data are not of sufficient weight for the assumption 
that Nicholas had described that period. It appears 
rather, and this is confirmed by the first fact, that Nicholas 
had, like Polybius, commenced his descriptions of the 
kingdom of the Seleucides with Antiochus the Great', but 
that he had treated the history of the preceding kings only 
very briefly and summarily. Otherwise it would be in- 
comprehensible why Josephus should have been able, from 
information given by Castor, to fix so accurately in the 
book Contra Apionem, I, 22, the time of Alexander’s death, 
and of the battle of Gaza, in which Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus defeated Demetrius Poliorketes, or to refer in the 
Antiquities, X, ὃ, τ, with his usual reference formula, to 
a history of Philippus and Alexander of Macedonia, and 
yet not to name a single one of these authors for the 
subsequent times. And even that which he quotes in 


1 Cf. Stark, Gaza und die philistiéische Kiiste, p. 336 sqq. 
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several passages of his work against Apion from Pseudo- 
Hecataeus belongs to the period of Alexander and Ptolemy 
the First, as the genuine Hecataeus, who is quoted by 
Josephus in Antiquities, I, 3,9, among the large number of 
authors who testified to the longevity of the patriarchs, 
but who otherwise seems to have been unknown to him}, 
also was a contemporary of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus 3, 
But it is possible, although not very probable, that the 
same incident is common to the eleventh book of the 
Antiquities, and to XII, 5, 3—XIII, 7 of the same work, 
namely, that the information taken from the first book of 
the Maccabees took the place of almost everything that 
Nicholas had said about the relations between the Jews 
and the Seleucides. Josephus’ object was to give the 
heathens a description of the greatness of his fathers. 
But the latter was much more amply exhibited, and illus- 
trated by many more details, in the first book of the 
Maccabees than in the work of Nicholas, who, as the 
fragments show, hardly mentions the deeds performed by 
the Jews. For the period from Alexander till Antiochus 
the Great also, Josephus found the description of Jewish 
history, as given by the Jewish Hellenists, quite sufficient 
for the object he had in view, and even going beyond it. 
He therefore disregarded Nicholas and kept to the former, 
but he failed to notice that he neglected Judaea entirely, _ 
and transferred the central point of his history to Alexandria 
and the court of the Ptolemies. ‘This assumption is, for all 
that, improbable; for in the Antiquities from XII, 5, 3 
to XIII, 7, in spite of the servile adherence to the first 
book of the Maccabees, a good many sentences have been 


1 He nowhere betrays any knowledge of the fragment preserved by 
Diodorus, XL, 3. If he had known it, he would not have omitted to con- 
trovert the statements contained in the latter as to the residence of the 
Jews in Egypt and their exodus from that country. I believe—in spite 
of Willrich’s remarks, Juden und Griechen, p. 5t—with Schirer, II, 818, 
that the supposititious work of Hecataeus is based also upon passages from 
the real Hecataeus. 

* Schiirer, II, 816; Contra Apionem, I, 22. 
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taken from Nicholas’ Syrian history, whereas we do not 
find the long gap from Ptolemy the son of Lagus till 
Antiochus the Great interrupted by a single event from 
the universal history of Syria and Egypt. If there had 
been a history by Nicholas or if Josephus had read 
Strabo’s work, he would have found there many remarks 
about that period. 
ADOLF BUCHLER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


The Literary Study of the Bible, an account of the leading forms of 
literature represented in the Sacred writings, intended for English 
readers. By RicHARD G. MouutTon, M.A., Ph.D. London, 
Isbister & Co., 1896. 

The Modern Reader's Bible. A Series of works from the Sacred 
Scriptures, presented in modern titerary form. By R. G. MOULTON, 
M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.). New York and London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1896. The Proverbs ; The book of Job ; Ecclesiasticus ; 
Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon ; Deuteronomy. 


THE Bible has been terribly maltreated in the various translations 
of the Churches. Divided into chapters, which often split up a book 
quite wrongly, and into verses, which always spoil the continuous text 
of the narratives, printed so that every verse begins with another 
line, the books of the Bible are sadly disfigured. As a consequence 
of this unfortunate method of editing, “the vast majority of those 
who read the Bible have never shaken off the mediaeval tendency to 
look upon it as a collection of isolated sentences, isolated texts, 
isolated verses. Their intention is nothing but reverent, but the ~ 
effect of their imperfect reading is to degrade a sacred literature into 
a pious scrap-book.” This is how Prof. Moulton expresses his indig- 
nation at such misusage (Lit. Stud. 82). He is not the first to feel 
an irritation on this score, nor is the Revised Version, which he 
praises, because there at least a proper distinction 1s drawn between 
prose and poetry, the first attempt to do away to some extent with 
this evil. As English seems to be the only modern literature with 
which Moulton is acquainted, he probably did not know of Die Heilige 
Schrift des Alten Testaments, edited by E. Kautzsch, nor C. Weisziicker’s 
Das Neue Testament, nor the French and German translations of the 
Bible by E. Reuss, nor numerous translations of single books, in 
which the distinction between prose and poetry is made clear, just as 
in the Revised Version. In Holland, too, this has also been done, e.g. 
in the so-called Synodical translation of the New Testament of 1866. 
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It is not the rabbis who are to blame for the mutilation of most of 
the older translations, as Moulton supposes, but the Christians. 
Though the Jews were aware of the division into verses, at least 
as regards the Law, in the synagogue scrolls the division is not indi- 
cated, and in their manuscripts the verses do not each begin with 
a fresh line. The division into chapters, moreover, first arose, 
about 1200, among the Christians, and was imported into the Hebrew 
Bible from the Vulgate. 

But whoever be to blame for these mutilations, they are unquestion- 
ably ugly, and an obstacle to the right understanding of the text. 
He who would appreciate the Bible from a lhterary point of view 
must set aside this mistaken division into chapters and verses (and 
even that of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into two books), and 
since we need some divisions, in order to get a survey of the whole, 
we must substitute a better system in its place. This is what 
Moulton attempts to do. He seeks, moreover, to describe the 
different literary forms found in the various books of the Bible, as 
far as he can, making them the more apparent by artifices of printing. 
An oration, he maintains, must be immediately recognized as such, 
a sonnet must wear its own form, and a drama must be exhibited as 
such to the eye. Heisa professor of English literature, and knows 
no Hebrew. He is no theologian by profession, not even a dilettante 
in theology, and though he has used the works of Driver and Cheyne 
a3 well as several other commentaries on the Old and New Testament, 
he is in reality a stranger in the domain of theological problems, 
even in so far as they have reference to the Bible. But this does 
not in any way deter him. For his book is not intended to be 
either edifying or theological, but purely literary, and literary in the 
most limited sense. For even in a “ literary’ work it 15 not sufficient 
to treat solely of the form. The treatment of the subject-matter 
too belongs to literature. Moulton, it is true, does not wholly omit 
a discussion of the contents. Filled with admiration for the beautiful 
form of the books of the Old and New Testament, and of a few of the 
apocryphal books, he again and again tries to show how this form is 
in perfect harmony with the rich and varied subject-matter. But 
he does his best to avoid all theological, and especially all critical, 
questions. His aim is to teach us to appreciate the Bible as it now 
exists. And to this end what can it matter to whom a particular 
writing is ascribed, and from what period it dates? It is beautiful, 
effective, and well constructed. It is this which'is not generally 
recognized, and this is what Moulton desires to demonstrate. 

With this object he points to the book of Job as an example of 
varied literary forms: dramatic interest of background, dramatic 
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movements in the dialogues, epic character, importance from a 
philosophical point of view, scientific value (the land question is 
discussed in Job!), prophecy, rhetoric, versification—there is some- 
thing of all this in Job. The discussion then turns upon the 
classes into which the sacred writings fall when considered from 
a literary point of view. Lyric and epic poetry. philosophical and 
prophetical literature are in turn examined. Moulton includes The 
Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus in the Bible. That he should 
take just these two from the apocryphal books, and leave the 
others even unmentioned is, in my opinion, entirely arbitrary. 
He knows well enough that besides these there exists a Jewish 
literature, but he supposes it to be all contained in the books of 
the rabbis. That there is also extant besides a rich Jewish literature 
handed down to us in different languages he evidently has not the 
least suspicion. 

The five little books, the contents of which are sufficiently indi- 
cated by their titles, are closely connected with the principal work. 
They are examples of the treatment of entire books, according to 
the principles which in The Literary Study are applied to fragments 
only. But Moulton does more than merely edit these books. Ardent 
student of form as he is, he knows well enough that a book is 
read for the contents, and that for their adequate appreciation 
introduction and commentary are required. So he edits the books 
with introductions and notes. The text is that of the Revised 
Version, to which Moulton thinks it necessary to adhere, but the 
marginal renderings of the Revised Version are occasionally adopted. 
He regards any departure either from the Revised Version or the 
existing Hebrew as an extremely dubious proceeding, but in all that 
relates to the divisions, the external arrangement, and the stage- 
directions, not only in the Revised Version, but also in the Hebrew 
text, but little reliance is to be placed. In these matters the 
modern edition is wholly free. If the text has “Job said,” where 
it is obvious that the words which follow are not from his mouth, 
but are spoken by one of his friends, then the editor simply 
emendates to “‘Zophar.” The “Job said” of the text is merely 
a stage-direction without authority. 

The mere mention of these things leads me on naturally to the 
task of criticism. It is impossible indeed to read thus far without 
immediately observing that in this respect Moulton’s method is purely 
arbitrary. If it be permitted in a traditional text to change the 
speaker at will, then to that text, so handled, no authority is 
ascribed. Such a change is surely no matter of subordinate im- 
portance. Insert before one of the prophecies such a direction as 
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“God speaks,” “the prophet speaks,” ‘‘the repentant people speaks,” 
“the adversaries of the Lord speak,” and you probably alter the 
meaning of the whole. And even if these directions are correct, 
that is to say, true to the meaning of the prophet, yet the passage is 
not presented in the form in which it has been handed down to 
us. It is altered, whether it be for better or for worse. 

I quote one example of the insertion of “stage-directions.” In 
Job xxxvill. 1 (immediately after the speeches of Elihu), the text has: 
“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said.” 
This is omitted by Moulton, who goes on immediately to what 
follows. In xxxvi. 21 (to introduce presumably the words, “ Behold, 
God doth loftily in his power”) we read, “From this point the 
signs of an approaching storm become visible in the sky.” After 
the words, ‘‘the cattle also concerning the storm that cometh up” 
(xxxvi. 33), Moulton adds, “ὦ loud peal of thunder; the storm "Ὁ 
steadily increases.” He inserts these remarks because it is appa- 
rently a storm which is being spoken of, but pays no heed to the 
fact that the words “the storm” are printed in italics, and that 
in the margin is put “10. Had he known Hebrew, he would have 
known that the verse is a crux interpretum. Then at xxxvil. 14, 
before the words, ‘‘Hearken unto this, O Job,” he puts, “‘The storm 
has become a whirlwind; the whole scene is wrapped in thick 
darkness broken by flashes of lightning.’ By this “ direction” the 
object of the verb “hearken’’ becomes the roar of the thunder, 
whereas it is really, in the intention of the poet, the arguments 
of Elihu. Before xxxvii. 21 we are told that “supernatural brightness 
mingles strangely with the darkness of the storm,” and at the end 
of Hlihu’s speech that “the roar of the whirlwind gives place to 
a Voice.” This voice then speaks out of the whirlwind. After 
xl. 2 “a lull in the storm’’ takes place. After Job has spoken 
the whirlwind begins anew, and from out of it there speaks again 
a Voice. At xli. 34 the storm begins to abate; then the Voice 
“retreating” utters again one line, which in the traditional text 
is spoken by Job (xli. 3a). The Voice, “more distant,” speaks again 
(xli. 4-6), and after Job has answered “the storm ceases.”’ 

Of all this there was undoubtedly nothing before the mind of 
the poet. He would never, for instance, have distinguished between 
the storm and the supernatural brightness. Moulton himself knows 
that the authenticity of Elihu’s speeches is seriously doubted. He 
refuses to enter on that discussion, and professes to take the book 
as it stands. So he says, at least, but his actions belie his words. As 
a matter of fact he suffers his phantasy to play upon the text. Tull 
now there was only one book of the Bible, which most of the 
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commentators treated in this manner, the Song of Solomon. In their 
despairing attempts to find some unity in this collection of bridal 
songs, they invented all sorts of stage-directions. Moulton does this 
too, and he does it with all these writings or passages, where he can 
find an opportunity. 

In the same way his imagination leads him astray whenever he 
desires to indicate the various “forms” of the Biblical poems. He 
wants to have the psalms, prophecies, and other passages printed 
in different types, with indented and projecting lines of all possible 
kinds and variations. This is all very well, provided he presents the 
matter as the authors meant it. But is he able to judge? Has he 
even made a serious attempt to discover their meaning? He says, 
and rightly I think, that in Hebrew poetry the exact number of 
syllables is comparatively disregarded, and its character reveals 
itself especially in the parallelism of ideas. This, in my opinion, 
is correct; but he has, properly speaking, no right to judge on 
the point, nor to pronounce the attempts of Bickell and others to 
take into account the number of syllables as wrong. The attitude 
which he adopts towards the special rhythmical form of the Hebrew 
Lamentation or Elegy, so ably developed and maintained by Budde, 
is very characteristic. He knows of it, for it was explained in The 
New World, and he alludes to it (p. 157). But itis a mere allusion, 
and is put to no use whatever. And yet this is almost the only 
form of Hebrew poetry, concerning which experts are now agreed! 
But while he neglects it, he sets about dividing the text of the 
Revised Version into stanzas, and subdivisions of stanzas, without 
any knowledge of the Hebrew text, and often without even paying 
sufficient regard to the meaning. What reason has he for printing 
the simple first Psalm in the following manner ? 


Blessed is the man 
that walketh not 
in the counsel 
of the wicked, 
Nor standeth 
in the way 
of sinners, 
Nor sitteth 
in the seat 
of the scornful. 
- But his delight 
is in the law of the Lord: 
And in his law 
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doth he meditate day and night. 
And he shall be like a Tree 
Planted 
by the streams of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit 
in its season ; 
Whose leaf also 
doth not wither, 
And whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. 
The wicked are not so, 
But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the wicked shall not stand 
in the judgment, 
Nor sinners 
in the congregation of the righteous. 
For the Lorp knoweth 
the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the wicked 
shall perish. 


Moulton sees much “lyric beauty” in this. Concerning questions 
of taste it is difficult to dispute. To my mind it is tasteless, 
artificial, and false. But however this may be, could any one maintain 
that it represents the intention of the poet? And yet Moulton 
makes bold to say (p. 192), ‘The first psalm may be said to bestow 
a blessing on the literary study of the Bible.” 

Other passages he treats in a manner equally fantastic. To explain 
Psalm exvili, he says (p. 162), ‘‘The worshipper and his escort 
approach the Temple,” and the psalm is then portioned out between 
chorus, worshipper, and escort, who occasionally even take turns 
line by line. At ver. 20, “the Temple gates open,” and “disclose 
a chorus of priests,” who sing a few lines, and are answered by the 
worshipper and escort. At ver. 26 “the worshipper enters the 
Temple, the escort prepares to retire,” which they accordingly do, 
after listening to one line from the priests. Then the chorus sing 
the closing verse. Prof. Moulton does not seem to know that laymen 
were not allowed to enter the temple, and that this whole theatrical 
performance is therefore impossible. His imagination not only 
misleads him to the extent of dividing the Book of Proverbs into 
five parts, on p. 284 he even says, “the fivefold division of this 
work (and of Kcclesiasticus) is as well marked as in the Book of 
Psalms.” I had never perceived it myself. He even ventures to 
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give the etymology of the word ‘‘ prophecy” (p. 327). Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam! 

When any one allows himself to be guided by his imagination, 
his traditional opinions and personal sympathies are a matter of 
prime importance. Now Prof. Moulton has very strong sympathies 
with all that is good and pure, and to this he adds a strong 
affection for the Bible. One passage, he owns, is more beautiful 
than another, but in his book we pass from one expression of admira- 
tion to the other. All is fair, both as regards the form and as regards 
the contents. Even Psalm cxix. is beautiful, and so far as ccle- 
siastes is concerned, “1 say boldly that there is nothing unwholesome 
in Ecclesiastes” (p. xxii, Introduction to Ecclesiastes and Wisdom). 
That is bold in truth; too bold. 

Though I am unable therefore, to my regret, to say much in 
favour of The Literary Study of the Bible, yet the five small books, 
which are offered to us under the title of The Modern Reader’s Bible, 
may certainly with some reservation be recommended. What has 
been said of the chief work with regard to the introductions and 
subdivisions, applies to these in equal measure. ‘This is obvious, for 
they are but examples of the method which the author has explained 
he wishes to see adopted in all the Biblical books. But they present 
the Revised Version in a tasteful form and setting. And this is of 
some importance. In the first place there is much that is beautiful 
in these books, and they are far too little known. Educated readers 
look upon the books of the Bible in quite a different light from 
any others. Many an educated Englishman or Englishwoman will read 
a play of Shakespeare’s, and make an effort to understand Browning, 
but how few are willing to do their best to understand the Book of 
Job, or to read portions of the Proverbs? ‘The Bible is regarded as 
literature sui generis, which belongs to the Church, and to the 
Sabbath or Sunday. When we want something to read on a journey, 
or seek a book to study, either alone or with others, it never occurs 
to us to turn to the Bible. Now here are five nice little books, well 
bound in cloth, and daintily printed on good paper. They can 
be read as though they were secular books. Of course they require 
a serious frame of mind, but neither can Hamlet nor Browning’s 
Saul be read thoughtlessly. They are edited with introductions, 
divided into parts with headings, just like a book of our own day, 
and with a certain amount of commentary. There is much in them 
that is fantastical, it is true. But the editor is a serious, warm- 
hearted, and poetical man. The Biblical books become alive under 
his treatment of them. Does it represent the meaning of the original 
authors? Not always, and yet in many cases perhaps it does. The 
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Hebrew writer did not separate off a few verses from the rest -in 
order to put them as introduction on the first page; he wrote 
straight on, parchment was dear, and he left no space unfilled. But 
in their present form, as they stand out distinctly on the white 
page, these ‘introductions ” and “ title-pages ” do indubitably attract 
the eye! We linger over their perusal, and read what follows in 
quite a different frame of mind. In this way we learn to know some 
of the most precious works of literature, but precious rather from 
a religious than a literary point of view. There are, it is true, 
many fine narratives, songs, orations, and sayings in the Bible, and it 
is worthy of praise to draw attention to their beauty, but most of the 
Biblical writers were no masters of literary form. What they give 
us is spiritual food for earnest, thoughtful minds. And this food 
Moulton’s edition, it is to be hoped, will help to put within the. 


reach of many. 
H. Oorrt. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES” ON ὑ οὐ No. 33: 


(a) By Dr. HARKAVY :— 


Ῥ, 28, 1. 4 woo 3” read won, the German.—P. 30, 1. 1 M¥ 
read MY = I¥2.— P. 32, 1.6 ΠΕῚΠ read ADIN; 1. 2 from below 30D 
read 1nbd.—P. 36, 1. 24 NNDIUNN read NN wN, Isle Damiatte. 


(Ὁ) By HERR HALBERSTAM :— 


P. 30, 1. 3 AND) read NDS); 1. τὸ ndy read pdry : lo 15 “And; 
1223 pinnd read nn2>.—P. 31, 1. 2 ΘΟ read ONI.—P. 32, 1. 14 
MAYN read ADIN; 1. 31 ὨΣῚΝ read OVY.—P. 43,1. 8 PAIN read VAIW.— 
P. 34, 1.27 "ΠΣ ΠῚ read *MI*NI.—P. 35, 1. 29 OVD read "V3; 1. 31 
NJ) read NOO).—P. 37, 1. 16 jOY PY read jiot yp. 


(c) By Pror. W. BACHER :— 
i. Hbjathar Hakkohen. 


Page 28, line 8, JN NIN 37 Aw wR. A son of this Ebjathar 
was [727 ANN V3 [Π2Π wx for whom the Mushtamil, composed 
by the so-called “ anonymous’’ Grammarian of Jerusalem (1. 6. Abul- 
farag-Harin), was copied in the year 1423 of the Seleucide Hra 
(1112 6. Ε.). See my Essay on the latter in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, vol. XXX, p. 225. Abraham Epstein, of Vienna, called my 
attention to the fact that the Sefer Chassidim (§ 630, p. 169 of the 
Wistinetzki edition) mentions a ΡῚΝ j72 71MIN “, who met Hai 
Gaon in Jerusalem. As this Ebjathar must have lived in the first 
decades of the eleventh century, while the Ebjathar mentioned in 
Neubauer’s publications lived at the First Crusade, i.e. the end 
of the eleventh century, which corresponds with the time of Elijah, 
the son of Ebjathar, we must assume that the Ebjathar referred to 
in the Sefer Chassidim was the grandson of the first Elijathar. An 
Ni ΓΤ ΣΝ is also mentioned in the Pardes, § 161 (edition Constanti- 
nople, 47 0); for knowledge of this fact 1 am also indebted to Epstein; 
but the same scholar tells me that in an old MS. of the Pardes, which 
is in this hand, instead of N38 he found the reading VSN. 
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11, Abraham b. Schemaja and Isaac ὃ. Samuel. 


P. 115, sixth line from end of the page. In the same series with 
the document dated 1098, discussed by Schechter, we must place 
the source, quoted by Merx in his Document de paléographie hébratque 
et arabe (Leyden, 1894), and noticed by D. Kaufmann in the Monats- 
schrift, 1895, XXXIX, p. 147. This document was written in 1115, 
seventeen years later than the former, and also in Fostat. Of those 
mentioned in Schechter’s MS. as ecclesiastical assessors, it only 
refers to two. First, δ Myow 2 ἼΖΔΠΠ Ayow 73 OFNNN, and 
second Sey “3 pny’, also designated ‘I05D7, and identical with 
Isaac b. Samuel in Schechter’s source. On the former of these 
Rabbis, see Revue des Etudes Juives, ibid. 


111. PION. Genesis xxxvi. 12. 

P. 141, note. The earliest traceable authority for the hypothesis 
that ΝΣ) should be joined to the previous verse, thus removing 
the discrepancy between Gen. xxxvi. 11 and 1 Chron. i. 36, is a 
commentary on Chronicles, dating from the tenth century, and edited 
by Kirchheim (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1874). The writer commences 
with the remark ; M)N2 yuan ond pRw ὈΛΔΊΠΣΠ yD INN NIT ΠῚ yon) 
(page 6), and presents us with a most interesting excursus, in which 
other examples are cited where the end of one verse ought to be 
read as the beginning of the next verse. The author of that com- 
mentary was a pupil of Saadiah Gaon. In this excursus, which 
is of great interest for textual criticism of the Scriptures, he 
refers to the well-known rule of R. Eliezer b. Jose Hagelili 
pony 1D (the thirteen of the thirty-two Principles for Hagadic 
Exegesis) in order to justify his explanation of YON) in Gen. xxxvi. 11. 
This same principle Ibn Ezra later on takes as a basis for his defence 
of Saadiah Gaon against Dunash, (1N' Nav, No. 155.) The anonymous 
writer (wnad wv’) from whom Tobia Ὁ. Eliezer (Lekach Tob on 
Gen. xxxvi. 12) quotes the explanation is probably no other than 
the unknown commentator of Chronicles. 


CORRECTIONS. 


P. 27, note 3. {N12 is correct. Both words jN3 yoban are Arabic. 
“They said that” (takallamé bian). Arabic phrases in the document 
are also the designation of Constantinople as AMIQIDIPN and the 
Chosars as MDSN &e. 
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P. 32, 1.5. For D7 read DI, a designation of the sanctuary and 
Jerusalem (Lam. ii. 1, 1 Chron. xxviii. 2, etc.). It is used because it 
rhymes with DVN, 

P. 116, 1. 132. For Yason read Sason. 

P. 133, note 1. See the Agada der Palaestinensischen Amoréder, 
11. 400. 

P. 149, 1.19. For 31w7 read IwH, 

P. 151, l. 12. For festem read festum. 


DEDICATORY POEM TO JEHUDAH HA-NAGID. 


A FURTHER examination of the poem to Jehudah ha-Nagid, kindly 
lent me for that purpose by Mr. Elkan N. Adler (J. 9. R. VIII, 556), 
has resulted in some completions and corrections of the text. 
I communicate them herewith, because of the importance of the 
piece, which is up to this day the only poem left to us, written in 
honour of an Egyptian Nagid on the occasion of his acceptance of 
office. 


In the first line of the poem, which is an acrostic on the words 
Pr WII ANN, the words poy Ty) ody — words inapplicable to 
a human being—must be deleted; the word myo is still clearly 
recognizable ; and, since the lines of this strophe all rhyme in ὮΝ, 
we must insert either O° or ONS. Instead of NIWDNI, the 
word DDN is clearly legible in the copy, and is correct according 
to the rhyme. The δὲ of Sy can still be read, and the strophe reads : 
bs νον aby awe " ὈΣΤΌΠΣ aNd WIT WI * OM AP dn Ἴ 
mrwind owynr Sx neva + oaz[nn](2). 1 believe that I am still 
able to recognize the reading 1177 "58 in the faint traces of the MS. 

It appears to me that the second line also can be completely 
restored. Only [Ὁ [Τ}) must be corrected into ΠῚ). The second word 
I can only conjecture to read mynd. The poet says therefore: “Truly 
we must praise God, who wrapped him up in wisdom.” But in the 
space left empty by Dr. Neubauer I recognize with certainty 13) xbn 
D3), which disposes of pon), which gives no sense. 

In the fourth line, the MS. gives plainly 7°". This agrees with the 
metre, and the meaning is: ‘he, the Nagid, gives life to God’s word, 
so that it does not become old.” 

In the sixth line, the traces in the MS. show merely that the 
completion [1 [ΠἸΝῚ is impossible. But the third line of the stanza 
is quite clear and reads: JOWD NIN PY) Ww NIT 5), 1.6. “and is 
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there a prince or a pious man like thou?” As to the concluding 
portion, I think the first word must be completed into n[ 8] bnad, and 
the last word into D3y!. The middle remains illegible. 

I am, on the other hand, able to restore with certainty the two 
first lines of the seventh strophe, from the outlines in the MS. They 
read : 73 595 pay TNA NNN ΠΡ 13 W|I, ie. “my soul is 
bound up with him, and wishes that he might become the teacher 
and ruler of every creature.” Over the word nowy, which, in the 


MS., has a line on the top [Ξε Πρ], the word M83, which agrees 
with the rhyme, is plainly visible. Between mos and ΤΟΝ the 
letters or 9 remain. 

If we further consider that the eighth strophe is incomplete, the 
end being wanting, without, however, the MS. being indistinct or 
injured, it is evident that the latter only contains the draft of the 
poem, and not the text in its final form. The same conclusion is 
offered by an investigation of the metrical value of the poem. The 
poet had evidently in his mind a poem of eleven stanzas of four lines 
each, with a perpetual concluding rhyme, the three first portions or 
lines of the stanzas rhyming separately. The metre of the four lines 
of each stanza was to be AYN TIN ΓΤ nw IN ΤῊ nw TWN). 
This metre is almost faultlessly carried through in several stanzas, 
and in all of them it can easily be restored by small insignificant 
corrections; this shows that only the draft of the poem has been 
preserved, and that the small inaccuracies were all corrected in the 
clean copy. 

DAVID KAUFMANN. 


ANGLO-JUDAICA. 


In the list of Tosaphists formulated by Zunz}, a certain unknown 
Rabbi is introduced in the following words “I ‘9190 (973) dem der 
Verfasser von Tosaf. Taanit 3a gehort, ist wahrscheinlich Pwd 5, 
ein Schtiler von R. Perez und R. Ascher, der in Anmerkungen zu 
Schaare Dura (4, 5, 8, 24, 30, &c.) vorkommt.” 

The letter I in this extract may equally be the letter J; and "7 
may be Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Jehuda, &c. There is no certainty 
about it. What we principally have to note is that here is a Rabbi 
presented to our notice, coeval in time with Rabbenu Perez and 
Rabbenu Ascher (Rosh), both of whom lived and flourished at the 


1 Zur Geschichte und Literatur, p. 53. 
Ose 1X. Bb 
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end of the thirteenth century. Was this Rabbi an Englishman ? 
Apparently, yes. On the Exchequer Plea Roll, Jews, No. 39, membrane 
2,is found a list of Winchester Jews, among whom Joce, son of Troyt, 
finds a place. The year 1281, when he is introduced, is just the 
period likely to have brought him into contact with the two eminent 
teachers, one in Paris, the other in Toledo. Nothing is known of 
him. The 7 of Zunz may now be extended into 4D 13°39. 

Troyt and its variant Truyte is an unusual name. It is borne by 
one other person only. Rosa Troyt, a London Jewess, whose property 
escheated to the crown at the expulsion in 12901. Mr. Loftie, the 
historian of London”, says: “In or about 1287 there was a conveyance 
to Hugh de Vienne of the rent of the holdings of Cresse, son of Cresse 
the Jew, of Roesia Douceman, and of Roesia Truyte, all in Milk St., 
and described as the houses of certain Jews.’ The connexion 
between Rabbenu Joseph Troyt and Rosa Troyt, if there be any, is 
nowhere apparent. 

M. Ὁ. DAvis. 


' Mr. Joseph Jacobs, in his London Jewry plan, page 20, localizes her 
rightly ; but on the next page, curiously enough, he fails to include her 
among his Jewish owners of property. 

2 Historic Towns, p. 98. 
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DAVID LEVI, POET AND PATRIOT. 


It would lead me too far afield to confute the untruthful 
taunt that the modern Jew is ineapable of patriotism, that 
he is a degenerate, and concentrates in himself all the faults 
of degeneracy. Still, it often happens that one human 
being may so focus in himself all qualities as by his life 
and his example to disprove the charges brought against 
his class. And such a man lives to-day, in the Italian 
city of Turin, in the shape of David Levi, poet and patriot ; 
a man who, like Robert Browning, may boast that he “ was 
ever a fighter,” and who, even in his old age, still champions 
the rights of his double fatherland, Italy and Zion; a man 
who has fought and suffered for his country and his faith ; 
a truly venerable and estimable figure, too little known 
even by the present generation of Italians, and far too much 
ignored outside the confines of the Peninsula, although he 
is aman of whom Israel may well be proud; and though 
she may have her quiver full of men with whom she may 
justly plume herself, every new star added to her diadem of 
glory and martyrdom adds new strength to her ancient 
grandeur. 

It is rare to meet with a life and career so homogeneous 
as that of David Levi. It presents itself to us as a unity 
in which every act corresponds to every written word, and 
every spoken word to every action. This heroic figure was 

VOL. IX. Bb 
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born at Chieri, a little town not far from Turin, in the year 
1816, of an opulent and eminently worthy Hebrew family, 
who had been the first to introduce the cotton industry 
into Piedmont, in return for which the Government had 
accorded to them many privileges and concessions, so that 
they enjoyed an excellent social position. The grand- 
father, David, had been the representative of the Piedmon- 
tese Jews at the great Synhedrion called to Paris by 
Napoleon I, and during the French occupation of Italy had 
held the post of mayor of Chieri. The family life was of the 
good old patriarchal kind, in which there reigned respect 
for social and religious tradition, and in which feasts and 
fasts were observed with all due veneration. The younger 
David’s mother above all was a woman who combined in 
herself all the Hebrew female virtues, and it was at her 
knee that her son learnt his first lessons in religion, led by 
her hand that he first entered into the homes of the poor, 
and learnt to relieve their misery. He was a high-spirited 
lad, whose mad tricks had earned for him the name of 
“ Little Demon,’ but though others could not manage him, 
he obeyed his mother’s look or word. Those were the times 
when in Piedmont the public schools were closed to all 
non-Catholics, and hence David received his early instruc- 
tion from a rabbi who conducted a small private school. 
This school could not hold him long. His lively tempera- 
ment, and his innate detestation of all tyranny, brought 
him into conflict with his stern and rather brutal master, 
and his parents saw themselves obliged to withdraw him 
from the rabbi’s care, and to confide him to private teachers, 
but what knowledge these could supply did not suffice to 
satisfy his hot thirst for learning. Fortunately the family 
library was well stocked, and fortunately also for him the 
Levi house was the centre of a small intellectual coterie, 
who would meet there at stated intervals to discuss current 
events, literary and political, as well as the inner affairs of 
the synagogue. ‘These were bad days for the Jews in Pied- 
mont, for the reaction that had followed the events of 1815, — 
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and had abrogated the Code of Napoleon, with its religious 
equality, had taken a crude and pedantic form in that king- 
dom, reviving all the mediaeval prejudices of rank and 
class-spirit and clerical obscurantism. The conversation of 
the Levis’ guests was calculated to awaken reflection in the 
mind of a naturally thoughtful youth, and already, as 
a mere boy, there was evoked in David Levi the conviction 
that the troubles of his co-religionists and those of his 
fatherland flowed from the same source, and thus, with 
natural hatred against tyranny, there sprang up in his heart 
a twofold love for Israel and Italy, which was destined to 
affect his whole life, career, and labours. 

It was after little David had attained his thirteenth year, 
and had read his portion of the Thora in the synagogue, 

that he was sent to Vercelli to complete his education. 
_ At Vercelli there reigned a more modern spirit that at the 
school in Chieri. It was while here that David wrote his 
first Hebrew poem, an elegy on the death of his grandfather, 
and his first Italian poem, a glorification of a young man 
condemned to death on account of his revolutionary ideas. 
The aspirations of young Italy, as they were then preached 
by men like Mazzini, Berchet, and others, were beginning 
to ferment throughout the Peninsula; no wonder then that 
even unripe schoolboys were affected thereby. And in 
David Levi the soil was already prepared to accept the new 
ideas with enthusiasm. He tells how one memorable day 
in his school-life there arrived at Vercelli from France 
a Piedmontese lad, from whom the police had taken at the 
frontier all his books and papers; what they could not 
take from him, however, were the poems of Giovanni Ber- 
chet, which the young man had learnt by heart; these he 
repeated to an eager crowd of boys who gathered around 
him, caught them up, copied them, committed them to 
memory, and diffused them among their relatives and 
friends, and no one listened more attentively than the 
fourteen-year-old David. Later on these recitations also 
included the tragedies of Niccolini, the writings of Silvio 

Bba2 
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Pellico and Mazzoni, all calculated to inflame the fantasy 
of the boy, and to fan to fiery excitement his own | 
enthusiasm for the unity of Italy, an enthusiasm which, at 
that time, was already secretly pervading all classes of the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. It was while at Vercelli, too, 
that there fell into the hands of David Levi, for the first time, 
the works of Giordano Bruno. The character and mental 
temperament of the great thinker and martyr of Nola was 
specially calculated to appeal to Levi’s nature, and the 
influence of this study was of life-long duration, making 
itself manifest, while quite a young man, in a series of 
articles he wrote for an Italian newspaper, and cul- 
minating, in his maturer years, in his great work on 
Giordano Bruno, which embodies all the results of his 
studies and researches. | 
After three such fecund years spent at Vercelli, Levi 
returned to Chieri at the desire of his parents, who wished 
that he should enter into the family business. And he 
duly entered it, but his thoughts and interests were else- 
where. The mysteries of debit and credit had no charms 
for him, his strong bent was towards poetry, his restless 
and unquiet spirit led him in search of the higher culture, 
he longed to help on the emancipation of his countrymen 
from the foreign yoke. When he found that he could bear 
the confinement of office life no longer, and that his prayers 
to be absolved from the family career were all in vain, he 
one day secretly fled from home, much to the consternation 
of his parents. He did not long leave them in anxiety, 
a letter speedily arrived, in which he not only confessed his 
sin, but also his inability, his inaptitude, to bow to the 
mechanical career they had chosen for him. His parents” 
wisely recognized that it would be useless to thwart so 
marked a bent, and consented to his request that he might 
attend a University, making it a condition, however, that 
he should fit himself to be a lawyer. To this Levi grate- 
fully consented, and set out for Parma, the University of 
Turin being closed to him on account of his Hebrew birth. 
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But Parma did not hold him long, he sighed for Tuscany, 
where at this epoch there reigned a more genial spirit, and 
which by tradition was cultured and classic. 

To Pisa, in 1836, he turned his steps, and he might have 
completed his studies there had he not become involved in 
a duel with a young Swiss, who publicly insulted the Jews. 
On this account Levi challenged him, and wounded him so 
severely that he had to fly from the city, and find his way 
home to Chieri, with the help of friends, who passed on to 
him their passports. A year afterwards he resumed his 
studies at Siena. ΑἸ] this while, though nominally study- 
ing arid and dry-as-dust law-books, he was browsing with 
keen ardour among all the works that dealt with the 
higher problems of life and creation. The everlasting 
riddles of life and death tormented his brain, and already 
as a student found vent in many a poetic utterance. The 
origin of religions especially attracted him; he searched 
his own Scriptures, the Vedas, the Ramayana, the works of 
Zoroaster and Confucius for the key to life’s mystery, and 
the more he read the more he learned to understand and 
appreciate anew the belief of his own forefathers. With 
ever-crowing love for his fatherland was coupled an 
ever-increasing love and respect for Judaism; his study 
of the history of Israel caused him to see a certain parallel 
between the futures of Italy and those of Palestine, and 
the misfortunes of both awoke a deep echo in his nature. 


The child of two Zions in exile J wander, 

I look on both Zions and mournfully ponder, 

Night, silence, and squalor, alone meet my eyes, 

For Jordan, slow, sad, through his grey valley creeping, 
Moans out as he goes only “Sorrow and weeping,” 

And “Terror” the wave of the Tiber replies. 


But David Levi was not made of the stuff that spends its 
strength in fruitless lamentations and poetical sentiment- 
alities. He wished to act as well as to inspire, he would be 
a factor in the march of events. Manzoni’s gentle resigna- 
tion was not to his mind, his heroes were rather Mazzini 
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and Berchet, those mighty voices which were making 
themselves heard from across the Alps, and admonishing 
young Italy to awake from its century-long slumber. 

As he once expressed it, “ Manzoni’s hymns were fitted 
to educate a nation of seminarists, Berchet’s songs created 
a nation of heroes.” 

Levi’s views of life, and his principles at this epoch, are 
best described in his own words, as written in a species of 
autobiography, called Vita di Pensiero, published in 
1875 :— 


Those who observe the Piedmont of 1873 can with difficulty form 
an idea of what that province was before the great liberal movement 
of 1848. It was pervaded with a closeness that asphyxiated every 
breath of life. It was in fact the Middle Ages—not brave, honourable, 
and chivalrous, full of power and youth amid all its errors, but 
stupid, senile, frozen, powdered, bewigged. After fifteen years of 
a Jesuitical reign, Carlo Alberto at last comprehended this, and 
aroused by the clamour that awoke on every side, began cautiously 
to concede a few necessary reforms. Meanwhile the times were 
growing stormy; the Piedmontese people, young, clear-headed, bold, 
and conscientious, felt that they might accomplish some higher act 
before they perished beneath the weight of big hats and powdered 
wigs, and that they were called upon to open a way for other things. 
One fine day they rose, shook off their fetters, put to flight Jesuits, 
friars, rancid and corrupt police crows, big-wigs, resuscitated aristo- 
crats, and opened a path to the throne. And once there they 
proudly confronted the monarch with this dilemma, to live with 
popular liberty, or to go. The monarch preferred to live with the 
liberty and to remain, and not only did they remain, but they gained, 
into the bargain, Italy, glory, and the gratitude of the people. 

Now before this epoch, the beginning of the new era, Piedmont 
was divided not only into classes, but almost into castes. An iron 
barrier separated the aristocracy from the bourgeoise, the middle 
class from the workman and the peasant, the soldier from the citizen, 
the clergy from the laity, the Catholic from the Protestant and from 
the Hebrew. To excite rancour, to feed fierce superstitions and 
ferocious hatred, to divide, in order to reign with greater security, 
appeared to be the secret of the state. Woe to them on the day 
when all should join hands, recognize their equality, and, united, 
strike for justice and liberty to be enjoyed by all. They would be 
lost. Therefore they strove to keep the classes apart, divided lke 
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Hindu castes, where each had their own statutes, privileges, prohibi- 
tions, proscriptions, and prescriptions. The heretic, the Protestant, 
the Jew, in this promised land of Holy Church was under the ban of 
society, was exposed to insult. He was not denied bread and water, 
like the excommunicate of the Middle Ages, but land to own and 
cultivate, civil rights, instruction, the schools were prohibited to him. 
He was betrayed through his family, his wife, his children. Of this 
nature was respect for the family professed by these sentinels of 
order. Asa child born of a family proud of old and exalted tradi- 
tions, of great wealth and high character, I felt my blood boil at such 
an accumulation of injustice. When still a lad I bent my whole 
mind and every power of my soul to fight, to combat, to struggle, and 
rebel against destiny. All peaceful reform seemed to me an 
impossible and derisive dream. Conspiracy seemed to me the holiest 
of rights, in revolution there was safety. Wounded in the most 
sacred affections and rights, in honour, in conscience, in the family, 
everything appeared permissible that reacted against the oppression 
so disloyal, undeserved, and infamous. Gazing around I perceived 
that we, the oppressed, were worth more than our numerous 
oppressors. In despised and isolated abodes there dwelt domestic 
virtues, religious reverence for age, respect for women, for the 
mother, considered always as the light-bearer of the house. There 
were found honesty and nobility of character, elsewhere unknown or 
rare ; there were hidden treasures of industry; there was a love of 
knowledge, of culture, of letters, qualities which might have been 
sought in vain among the dominant classes’. Among vigorous races, 
the individual scorned, oppressed, may yield to brute force, and to 
numbers, but in solitude he rises, and wrapped hke Queritus in the 
folds of his mantle, enclosed in his stoical dignity, he is free in 
thought, in labour, in his family; and the scorn of the mob, patrician 
or plebeian, renders him greater in his own eyes. Against this 
rock the darts of the adversary are broken. This is the casket 
in which the family is preserved, the mould in which character 
is cast. 

Such was the Hebrew—scorned and weak to all exterior appearance, 
but great and unconquerable in the bosom of his family, uncon- 
querable in thought, unattainable in the depth of his conscience. 
Inferior races, unpossessed of high ideals, suecumb—trodden under 
foot, absorbed by strains more numerous and more valiant in the 
battle of life, they yield to the stronger species, but those who keep 
alive in the abysses of servitude; the love of labour, of family, 


* For a picture of life among the Piedmontese nobility see Alfieri’s 
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of science, may fall vanquished, overpowered, scourged, derided, but 
is never destroyed. Superior to the common herd, these people 
outlive the rest, because in them there is the principle of higher 
evolution, in them reside the germs of moral force ever ready to 
arouse and resuscitate the race. 

Moral power, concentrated in an individual, in the heart of a con- 
quered people, is the secret of its duration, the germ of resurrection. 
This is the arm with which is initiated a silent, ceaseless struggle 
that is the true holy war. Such was the arm with which the 
philosophy and art of Greece ended by subduing the hard Latin 
roughness, with which Athens overpowered Rome, little Jerusalem 
conquered pagan society, Christianity vanquished the barbarians. 
With this the principles of the French and American revolutions 
conquered the brutality of the Middle Ages. In the weak one, who 
has on his side justice, morality, and an ideal, dwells and ferments 
durable and fertile strength. 

And in me this angry and vulgar persecution, this growing violence 
of brutality, against one of the most ancient races of the world 
excited a more lively sentiment in favour of the liberties of Italy, 
and kindled a more intense love for her. Without entirely sharing 
the opinions of my co-religionists, professing, on the contrary, liberty 
of thought, I nevertheless felt that honour, duty, persecution 
attached me to them. It was better to be with the unjustly 
oppressed than with the oppressors, and the emancipation of the 
Hebrew appeared to me no isolated question, but as thé knot of the 
weightiest political, economical, and social questions which agitated 
the period, the thermometer of the civilization to which a people 
had attained in the present, the symbol and synthesis which contained 
within itself the most arduous eso of the religious future of the 
peoples of the earth. 


Such was the profession of faith of this Hebrew youth, 
who, in place of self-absorption, reached out from the depth 
of oppression in which he found his own people to the 
emancipation of the whole human race, and, according to his 
method of regarding the question, the first thing was to get 
a free Italy. Hence David Levi became a very apostle of 
conspiracy, a link, a mouthpiece, a telephone. From Siena, 
the very centre of Italy, ere he was twenty years old, he 
joined Mazzini’s secret society of Giovane Italia, and corre- 
sponded with a legion of young and aspiring spirits, who 
were making straight the paths of the new generation. He 
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was in turn conspirator, soldier, volunteer, journalist, poet ; 
but despite his enthusiasm, he never lost the clear insight 
as to actual things that so markedly pertains to his race. 

In 1841, David Levi returned to his native Piedmont, but 
he could not live in that heavy atmosphere of oppression 
and hypocrisy, he could not feel himself happy under the 
weight of that triple tyranny of Jesuitism, aristocracy, and 
militarism. He longed to go to Paris, at that time the 
headquarters of Italian patriots, the centre to which the 
eyes of all oppressed peoples were turned. His good 
economic position putting no obstacles in the way of any 
desires, he was able to gratify his wish, and was soon 
welcomed by his compatriots at the French capital as 
a valuable co-worker in the sacred cause of liberty. Here 
he made personal acquaintance with Mazzini, who often 
came thither from London; here he made friends with 
Terenzio Marinani, Giuseppe La Farina, Giovanni Berchet, 
and with Giorgio Pallavicino and the élzte of the Italian 
exiles. A Piedmontese, French was already almost his native 
speech, and he soon mastered it well enough to collaborate 
in French newspapers, advocating openly the cause of 
his oppressed country, as he advocated it secretly in the 
numberless pamphlets and broadsheets, printed by private 
printing presses, and dispersed broadcast throughout the 
Peninsula. Levi was a party in the foolhardy plot, arranged 
with the two brothers Bandiera, sons of Admiral Bandiera, 
an Italian in the service of the Austrian navy, in which 
there was much disaffection. It was hoped that in this way 
an uprising could be effected, it being believed that Italy 
was ready to strike the first blow for freedom. Levi was 
charged to return to Piedmont, and to proceed thence to 
Venice, inflaming the spirits of his compatriots and helping 
on the course of events. Alas! there had been traitors in 
the camp. The conspiracy was divulged, the two noble, 
patriotic youths were betrayed to the police, tried for high 
treason, and shot at Cosenza in 1844. 

When Levi heard of their sad fate he dedicated a stirring 
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elegy to their memory, in which he poured forth all his 
concentrated rage and grief; an elegy that betrays manifest 
echoes of his profound biblical studies, when he evokes the 
scattering of their bones, and craves that every city, from 
the sea to the Alps, may preserve a portion, that they may 
swear upon them in the face of high Heaven to avenge 
their martyrdom. He begs his countrymen not to be 
discouraged or to abandon themselves to tears or to com- 
plaints, but to act and to resolve even more firmly to be 
a free and a united people. But discouraged they were. 
This failure on the part of the Bandiera brothers to fulfil 
their aim depressed the easily downcast spirits of the 
Italians, more easily downcast in those days of tyranny 
and oppression than now in the days of their freedom. 
Levi did not, however, lose heart or acknowledge himself 
vanquished, he professed to be enamoured of Venice as 
a residence, and indeed the poetic charm of that sea-city 
held him in its magic thrall, but he also used this thraldom 
as a convenient shelter and a blind. Under cover of 
a careless life of worldly pleasure and love-making, with a 
certain dabbling in poetry and literature, he was in reality 
continuing his political propaganda. His poem on the 
death of the brothers Bandiera had of course been issued 
anonymously. It spread like wildfire through political 
circles, and electrified its readers. Needless to say its author 
was at once proscribed by the Austrian police, but they 
searched for him in vain, for they little suspected him to be 
the elegant youth who wandered about the Piazza San Marco, 
or was rowed by moonlight through Venetian canals, dream- 
ing or enjoying himself with boon companions. It was 
while in Venice that Levi resumed his deeper philosophical 
and religious studies, and it was here that were written his 
three great poems that have reference to Judaism, The Three 
Pilgrims, The Wandering Jew, and The Bible, and that he 
sketched the first rough idea of his drama, Il Profeta. 
Here, too, he wrote that splendid Intermezzo in which we 
listen to the heart-beats of his patriotic soul, and which 
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resumes in itself the history of Italy, and was to see the 
light much later. In this poem Levi prophesies concern- 
ing Italy’s future, and foretells with wonderful clear- 
ness in 1849 events that were to occur from 1860 to 
1670. 

The Three Pilgrims is a fine poem, of which the following 
is the central conception. Three pilgrims, by different 
paths, ascend the incline of a mountain. One has wreathed 
his brow with vines and roses, another is clad in sackcloth 
and beats his contrite breast. The third, alone and 
thoughtful, but serene, treads his path resolutely, embracing 
with his gaze the most distant horizon. These pilgrims 
are three civilizations, three religions. Hach one seats 
himself beside a spring and pours forth a song. To the 
first—Greece—the universe appears a smile and an exulta- 
tion, and he sings of the joy and the voluptuousness of life. 
To the second—Christianity—the earth is a vale of tears 
full of sterile wastes, his cult is Woe and his god is Death. 
The third, while he pushes his gaze to the most distant 
horizon, sings how human life is interwoven of laughter 
and tears tempered with wisdom, and how the spirit is no 
less holy than the body; this, too, is an offshoot of the 
eternal. 

The ““ Wandering Jew” has been sung in many ages and 
under many diverse significations. Shelley, in Queen Mab, 
used him as the symbol of negation and blasphemy. 
Edgar Quinet, in his poetic drama, used him as adumbrating 
humanity. For Hamerling he represents hatred, rancour, 
and rage; others see in him the representation of remorse 
and doubt. But what does Ahasuerus mean to Israel who 
is the true Wandering Jew? Levi treats Ahasuerus as 
symbolic of his race, and condenses in his verse its struggles, 
aspirations, and martyrdoms of 3,000 years, showing forth 
the nobility, the invincible power of Hebrew thought, its 
pride of origin, its just disdain of all oppression, its im- 
perishable faith in the future of its race as identified with 
the most splendid destinies that await mankind. The 
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following translation gives but a pallid reflection of the fire, 
the pathos of the original '. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


Seek not what I am to know, 
What my name is, never crave, 

God records it, Earth and Woe, 
It may radiate the grave, 

If at last my tears’ long flow 
Should melt the stones to hear. 


Wandering ever I, forlorn, 

Refuge seek for this poor frame. 
Thinking, suffering ;—Man, base-born, 

Spurns my right, ignores my claim— 
I pass his tortures, scorn 

His piety and his jeers. 


Wandering ever—storms and ire 
Burst with fury on my brow, 
Adam’s curse I bore entire, 
Wretched, yet too proud to bow; 
Victim ever, on the pyre 
I laved in grief each sin. 


Midst the whirlwind raging round, 
Vanished lands, seas disappeared, 

Crumbled all, mere dust I found, 
Empires, temples, shrines revered ; 

But immortal lived Thought bound 
My heart’s sad depths within. 


From life’s dawn that thought upgrew, 
Ever present to my mind, 

Vast, sublime, it shone and grew, 
All to it,—a setless sun. 

Glory o’er the Past it threw 
And o’er the Future—Light. 


Thought that rends Earth’s mystic veil 
Opens to me hidden things, 
Doth illume the future’s trail, 
March of races, fate of Kings. 
Visions throng—I do not quail; 
"Tis martyrdom—but might. 


1 Translated by Lady Sofia Rutherford. 
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Hear me, one most fatal day, 
Never will its memory die, 
Rose a mortal; he did say, 
“Up, thy wish, thine aim is nigh ; 
Day breaks—chase the night away 
And hail the brightening skies.” 


As on man who scoffs at woe, 
Smiled I—in most sad disdain, 

He died, but all lands did glow 
With his life, his deeds and reign ; 

Other errors did upgrow 
New altars—victims—lies. 


But my path I followed still, 
Wrapped me in my erief sublime, 
Turned from groans of pain that thrill, 
Tears of victims, cries of crime, 
Through oppression and through ill, 
Awaiting one great hour. 


As when Abel slain by Cain, 
Down was trod till, dead and low, 
Blood then flowed in sea and plain, 
So ’tis now—onward I go 
The man of my delirium vain, 
Was not the coming Power. 


Longing for the Infinite 

Moved me ever, spurs me now, 
But the end has not dawned yet, 

Hope unripe hangs on the bough, 
Ages do I wait and fret 

For that which comes not nigh. 


Years to me are moments brief, 
Small the Universe appears, 

Deep in thought, immersed in grief, 
Weighing tyrants with men’s fears, 

Sweep I Hope’s harp for relief 
And raise wild terror’s cry. 


Kvery suffering has been mine— 
Outrage, insult, struggle, pain, 
Strong in sovereign thought divine, 

All I challenge, all disdain. 
Foes will fail—not my faith’s shrine, 
No time has that uptorn. 


Sie 
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Seek not what I am to know, 
What my name is rests in gloom, 
God records it, Earth and Woe, 
But ’tis hidden from the Tomb; 
Torture me, contempt I show 
For pity as for scorn. 


Such was the ery of challenge and scorn which the young 
poet threw into the face of his oppressors. A challenge as 
well as a programme, as is shown by the works he was still 
to issue. A worthy successor to this poem was :— 


THE BIBLE. 


‘Behold, I have taught you statutes and judgments. Keep there- 
fore and do them, for this shall be your wisdom and your under- 
standing in the sight of the nations.”— Deut. iv. 5, 6. 


As to an ancient temple 
Whose vast proportions tower 
With summit inaccessible 
Among the stars of Heaven; 
While the resistless Ocean 

Of peoples and of cities 
Breaks at its feet in foam 
Work that a hundred ages 
Hallow; I bow to Thee. 


From out thy mighty bosom 

Rise hymns sublime, and melodies 
Like to the Heavens singing 
Praises to their Creator ; 

While at the sound, an Kestasy, 
A trance, fills all my being 

With terror and with awe— 

I feel my proud heart thrilling 
With throbs of holy pride. 


Oh! come, Thou high, beneficent 

Heritage of my fathers, 

Our country, altar, prophet! 

Thou art our all, Thou only 

Through doubt, through pain, through outrage, 
Through pangs of dissolution 

Wringing our tortured hearts ; 

Come, open the rosy portals 

Of hope to us once more! 
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Nature, immense and splendid, 
With force and life and glory 
Fills all the Earth, the Heavens 
With forms of beauty infinite ; 
But if man seek for wisdom, 
For voice, or for direction 
Amid her forms unresting, 

The spirit flies before him 
Hidden by fatal veil. 


Like a broad flood the centuries 
Bring up the newer ages; 

Their children, lost and scattered, 
Break on the rocks of history. 
Awed by the roar unceasing, 
Thought pauses, questions, listens ; 
Mute is the dark abyss. 

Man gazes on the vortex ; 

No daylight shows the way. 


Now, half-confused with Nature, 
Victim of adverse forces, 

Man half-unconscious ponders 
The secret of creation. 

Seduced by floating images 

He seeks in silent musings 

For lberty and truth, 

But finds but arid beauty 

That leaves him still alone. 


Thou, noble, great, resistless, 
Breaking the forms that bound Thee, 
Bore up above creation 

The liberating spirit ; 

Yet, always wrapped in silence, 
Thou didst await the moment, 

The signal from the Lord, 

To speak the word, life-giving, 

That burned within Thy heart. 


Discouraged, weak, immovable, 
Plunged deep in mournful musings, 
With desperate wordless groanings 
Groaned all the lost creation, 

Like to a vampire gnawing; 
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To the sad hearts of victims 
Clung care and bitter pain, 
While drop by drop the life-blood 
Was slowly drained away. 


Then spakest Thou in thunder, 
Thou shalt arise, Ὁ Solima ! 
Flinging at Rome defiance, 
Shalt fall, but still unconquered 
Shalt fight, though overpowered, 
Till from thy smoking ashes 
There falls a tiny stone, 

Down goes the mighty fabric, 
The eagle flies the dove. 


Then spakest Thou in thunder, 

“Tell me O Earth! O Heaven! 

O People, say what Caesar, 

What hosts have shown more power?” 
Swift as the forked lightning, 

Calling the lands, the ocean, 

Didst pass from shore to shore 

With strong new voice compelling 
Wakening two worlds anew. 


Here, soft as dew at morning, 
The thirsty soil restoring; 
There, flashing like a scimitar, 
All flaming and devouring, 
Like dew on Calvary falling, 
Flashing like flame at Medina ; 
The crescent and the cross, 
Before Thy glory heading, 
With Thy pure radiance shine. 


While in glowing vertex 

Thy light goes on expanding, 
Our hearts within are burning 
With life more new, more noble; 
The ever-rolling ages 

Repeat Thy word for ever. 

All things before Thee lie— 

The sun, the stars of Heaven, 
Like dust beneath Thy feet. 
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In Thee, eternal, limitless, 

The Earth is bound to Heaven; 
The ages in immensity 

Are one in Thine infinity ; 

Rapt by Thy power, the Spirit 
Springs ever high and higher 
Through care and grief and love, 
Groans in mysterious ecstasy, 
Exults in bitter pain. 


Idylls of love and tenderness, 
Home joys and pure affections, 
Voices of Hope unconquered 
By torture or by agony, 
Austere and fruitful suffering, 
Terror and doubt and faith, 
Oh! for the whole Creation 
A voice is found in Thee. 


Like an inspired Sibyl 

Thou thunderest in anger, 
Tyre, Babylon, demolished, 
Vanish with throne and altar; 
Thou singest, Heaven lets open, 
Mankind awakes to harmony 
And holy truth and peace; 
Like blessed springs descending 
Thou fillest all the world. 


Ah me! what countless miseries, 
What tears all unregarded 

Hast Thou consoled and softened 
With gentle voice and holy! 
How many hearts that struggle 
With doubt, remorse, anxiety, 
With all the woes of ages, 

Dost Thou, on ample pinions, 
Lift purified to Heaven ! 


Oh! come, Thou high beneficent 

Heritage of my fathers; 

Our country, altar, prophet, 

Our life, our all, art Thou! 

In doubt, in woe, in outrage, 
VOL. IX. Cec 
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In pangs of dissolution 

That wring our tortured hearts, 
Come ope the rosy portals 

Of Hope to us once more. 


Hidden in lurid caverns, 

A mark for senseless fury, 
How oft my fathers listened 
To augury, shouts and curses 
Invoking wrath on Judah, 
To the eternal infamy 

Of fierce delirious crowds, 
Of noble kings and peoples 
Thirsting for Israel’s blood. 


The wife, the pallid daughter, 
Through nights of woe and terror 
Have clung around the father 
Moaning in agony; 

While he bowed o’er Thy pages 
Calm, mute in meditation 

Rapt far from earthly things, 

In silent hope intrepid, 

Smiling, forgot his fears. 


Thou, Zion, old and suffering 
Victim of long oppression, 
Sublime in woe and patience, 
Witness for truth immortal! 
Thou, with thy Bible only, 

Of all men scorned and hated, 
Wandering from shore to shore 
Amid the cruel tempests 

That sweep thine all away, 


That precious freight from shipwreck 
Didst keep inviolate, 

Didst lift up unto Heaven. 

It drew the eyes of all men. 

What matter if the peoples 

Denied the faith and freedom, 
Asylum, pity, peace ?— 

Thy Bible is thy refuge, 

With that thou hast all things. 
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Throughout the world rejected, 
From every corner hunted, 

Thy Book shall be thy banner, 
Thy country and thy watchword 
Into remotest regions. 

Thy Bible shalt thou bear, 
Hoping and waiting ever; 

The glory of Its triumphs 

Has never ceased to glow. 


Listen! the world is rising, 
Seeking, unquiet, thrilling, 
Awakens the new Century 

To new hopes and new visions. 
Men hear upon the mountains 
Strange and life-giving voices; 
Every soul seems to wait, 

And from that Book the Signal 
For the new day shall come. 


Born with the Sun, It follows 
His course throughout Creation ; 
The Old is roused, transfigured, 
The New gains life and vigour. 
In thee shall meet all races, 

As stars sought for their centre, 
And when their Sun arose, 
Peacefully round him circling, 
Pursued their Heavenly way. 


Besides the potent and profound historical intuition that 
resides in these poems, there is noteworthy a deep feeling 
for Nature which is rarely found in Italian poets, and which 
Levi no doubt derived from his Hebrew ancestors. For 
him, who tended toward a Pantheistic view of life, Nature 
is one vast entity which ever rises from step to step up to 
the Infinite, as he sings in his poem entitled Aspiration. 
If to thought he sometimes sacrifices form, this is almost 
a merit nowadays, when thought in poetry 18 too 
frequently subordinated to minute and pedantic research 
after metre and technical subtleties. His aim is to write 
poetry that shall provoke thought, that shall speak to the 
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soul, that shall awaken and create; in a word it may be said 
that his poetic art may be summed up in the celebrated 
line— 
‘‘Odio il verso che suona e non crea.” 

And hand in hand with Levi's poetic life marched his 
political. When he was bewailing beside the Lido the sad 
fate of Zion and Italy in the spring of 1846 a ray of hope 
suddenly dawned upon the horizon. Pius the Ninth has 
ascended the pontifical throne, reversing the reactionary 
policy of his papal predecessor, and placing himself at the 
head of the Liberal movement. In a moment the new 
Pontiff became the most popular and beloved man in all 
Italy, cries of “ Viva Pio Nono” rang through the whole 
peninsula. No wonder that Levi was carried away by the 
stream, making himself the mouthpiece of the hopes placed 
on the unlooked-for champion, in an ode addressed to 
Pius IX. He headed it with the lines, 1 Corinthians vi. 5, 
and Colossians 111. 2. This ode fell into the hands of Gino 
Capponi, the leader of the Tuscan liberals, who read it to 
his friend Niccolo Tommaseo, and the two resolved to show 
it to the Pope. Pius IX read the ode most graciously, and 
sent the author his thanks and apostolic blessing. It is 
more than probable that this Pope’s milder attitude toward 
the Jews and the fact that shortly after the walls of the 
Roman Ghetto were razed was due to the impression made 
on him by this ode quite as much as to the reigning liberal 
current. This current also affected Charles Albert of Savoy, 
that Hamlet of monarchs, and caused him to grant the 
constitution which gave political equality to all his subjects, 
regardless of creed, a decree which caused David Levi to 
return to Piedmont in the hope that he could now defend 
the hopes and aspirations of Italy. He threw himself with 
ardour into journalism, and helped with his patrimony to 
found a number of journals destined to advocate the sacred 
cause of liberty. Meantime there dawned that year of high 
hope and grievous disappointment, the year 1848, note- 
worthy in the annals of Europe as the great year in which 
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the tide of freedom swept up from all sides with tempestuous 
strength, overturning thrones and altars in its course. The 
moment seemed favourable, and Lombardy and Venice took 
up the cry, hoping to shake off the detested Austrian yoke. 
Among the soldier volunteers that sprang into existence 
like magic from all parts of Italy was David Levi. Like 
Theodore Korner, he fought with sword and lyre. A rousing 
appeal to arms for freedom, hearth and home, called 
I? Italiana, written by him and set to music by Toroni, 
became the Marseillaise of the movement, and words and 
music ran like wildfire up and down the peninsula, and 
were sung and recited till Italy was free from Alps to Sea. 
It was in these days of glad expectancy that David Levi 
wrote his first book, Patria ed Affettr. Its preface is 
characteristic of the time in which it was written and of 
the poet’s point of view. After greeting the dawn of the 
new era with enthusiasm, regarding it as the realization of 
his youthful dreams, his keen clear Hebrew vision is 
nevertheless not obscured by excitement that surges around 
him. That victory, even if delayed a while, must follow 
effort, that he admits, for if a nation is determined to 
succeed no might on earth can check it. But will its desire 
be realized exactly in the manner in which it has imagined 
it? For this much time will be required, a much longer 
time than the present generation believes, which imagines 
that Italy can be made in a day. For rarely or never is 
an idea realized in the most direct and straightforward 
way. Reality makes its demands, practical life requires 
its sacrifices, success must compromise, but nevertheless the 
ultimate aim must never be lost to view. So clear-sighted 
was this Tyrtaeus! If his countrymen had but had an 
equally lucid vision, matters would have gone better for 
the making of Italy, and much that is to-day deplored 
might never have ensued. But the Latin has not the 
Hebrew’s cool calm outlook over events, he does not see 
beyond the immediate moment, he cannot judge calmly 
when his blood is up. Yet even Levi hoped that there 
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was staying power in the revolutionary movement initiated 
in those March days. Instead, as all the world knows, the 
Italian hopes were still for a time cruelly deluded, and 
political reaction drew its reins tighter than ever about 
their necks. The defeat of Novara, the flight of Carlo 
Alberto and Pius IX, the return of the French occupancy 
of Rome, all dashed the aspirations of young Italy. Fortu- 
nately, the young Victor Emanuel, who had now ascended 
the Piedmontese throne, did not revoke the liberal constitu- 
tion granted by his predecessor, and hence the conspirators 
could continue freely to conspire within his domain. 
David Levi, in order to fire his countrymen to persist in 
the sacred cause, wrote a drama called the Martyrs of 
Naples in 1799, which was repeatedly played in Turin 
with great success, and which still holds the boards. 
Indeed, his persistence was indefatigable in the Italian 
cause, and his purse seemed as bottomless as his energy in 
helping all and when he could, founding clubs, periodicals, 
and aiding in every possible manner the Unionist propa- 
ganda. After the defeat of Custoza he proclaimed the 
necessity of re-opening hostilities, atirming that even a 
material defeat would have been a moral victory. He 
combated the Ministry then in power, inditing a pamphlet 
against it entitled the Ministry of Opportunism, a phrase 
which thirty years later and in another land was to be 
revived, and has now become a part of common speech to 
label a section of the world of politicians. He also tried 
to enter the Sardinian Parliament, but his election was 
frustrated by the reactionists and the Catholics. When 
the Crimean war broke out, he advocated the adhesion of 
Sardinia to the Allied cause, recognizing with statesmanlike 
insight the importance of this adhesion for Italy’s ultimate 
international position. When the war of Liberation at last 
broke out in real earnest, in 1859, and Italy had found 
a powerful ally against Austria in France, Levi published 
his Patria e Redenzione, a collection of patriotic songs, 
which he dedicated to Garibaldi, the hero of that dawning 
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hour, in which in flaming words he incited the young men 
of the nation to fight their arch enemy and oppressor. One 
of these songs was sung always by Garibaldi’s Redshirts as 
they marched to battle. 

After the battle of Magenta, Levi was elected to sit in 
the first Italian Parliament by a Lombard constituency. 
In those days the Italian Parliament was a vastly different 
assembly from the apathetic, unpatriotic, and corrupt con- 
cern that it isto-day. That was the epoch when Italy still 
had great men to defend her, instead of selfish politicians. 
Levi seated himself among the Liberal party, known as the 
Left, and became a friend of Ratazzi’s, but he was equally 
friendly with Cavour who led the Right wing, and that 
eminent statesmen confided to him more than one important 
secret mission. Levi became a member of the council for 
the unification of the Public Debt, and for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce. It was he who presented 
a project for the forming of Agrarian colonies, a project 
talked of but unrealized to this day, which he considered 
the only efficient means of combating brigandage. He was 
opposed to the Cavourian formula of “a free Church in 
a free State,’ advocating the rule of the State over the 
Churches. On this subject he published an important study 
entitled Modern Unity and Catholic Unity. He hotly 
combated the papal pretensions to temporal power, thereby 
increasing the hatred felt against him by the clerical party ; he 
strove to show that the temporal power was as mischievous 
for the Church itself as for the State. He was a convinced 
opponent of the September Convention, according to which 
it was agreed that Rome should remain papal, and Florence 
be made the political capital of Italy. The whole truth is 
not even yet known about the September Convention, and 
it is therefore difficult to say whether Levi did right or not 
to oppose it. Some of the astuter minds of the times 
regarded it as a great step toward gaining Rome, and per- 
haps the fact that Rome ultimately was gained proves that 
they were right. However this may be, Levi’s opposition 
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procured him many enemies and the loss of his seat as 
deputy, but that he was sincere in his opposition there can 
be no question. He hated all compromise, and to his mind 
this agreement was of that nature. ‘ Compromise,’ he 
once wrote, “is the last word spoken by an age funda- 
mentally weak and sceptical. Whosoever comprehends this 
word and is content to accept it, he will receive testimonials 
and honorary distinctions of all kinds from his contem- 
poraries. For those who cannot, there only remains the 
future.” Excluded from the Chamber, Levi once more 
returned to literary and journalistic labours. The leisure 
thus acquired enabled him to finish his Profeta, begun many 
years before in Venice, for it was not until 1877 that he 
was again elected to Parliament, and then he only sat 
there a short while, being so violently combated by the 
clerical party that he had to retire. To enumerate every- 
thing that Levi wrote in these years that followed would 
lead us too far, we can but name some of the most im- 
portant, reserving quite the most important of all for the 
last. Noteworthy is his polemical pamphlet, Democracy 
and Papism, which deals with the Roman question, in 
which he opposes the two principles and elucidates the 
educational advantages offered by the State in opposition 
to those offered by the Church. He also published a work, 
half in prose and half in verse, a favourite method with 
him, modelled on the Vita Nuova and Giordani Bruno’s 
Evrowt Furori, called Demeter, in which he exposed his 
ideal of womanhood. The book was inspired by the true 
story of a poor woman from the Abruzzi whose children 
had been stolen from her, and who wandered on foot 
through the whole of Italy, and who even made her way 
to America, in her vain search for them. I reproduce a few 
pages that give some idea of Levi’s originality of thought 
and method. 
THE ORIGIN OF GODS. 


The religious type or ideal of a people is not to be sought for so 
much in a more or less probable historical fact, as in the habits, | 
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tendencies, or passions of that people. These are the true makers 
or modifiers of Gods (Numi). This is the truth, though not the actual 
and historical, certainly the psychological truth with regard to their 
origin. Now among the many, gods who were born on or passed 
over the Italian soil, one of the types which has prevailed in every 
age and which has formed and crystallized in the bosom of our 
people was the feminine type, the woman-god. To seek this ideal 
in its origin, to note the various fantasies barely sketched or shadowed 
forth, to study that which prevailed and to follow it in its evolutions 
and transformations across the ages, might offer one of the most 
singular studies imaginable regarding the psychology and the 
religiosity of the Italian people. It is not true that the Italian is 
impervious to the religious sentiment, as has been said by those who 
infer the sterility of a whole people from that of their own minds. 
On the contrary, imaginative and artistic as the Italian is, he formed 
for himself in every age an ideal or archetype of virtue, beauty, 
strength, heroism, and purity which, corresponding to a civil or 
social need of the epoch, was elevated into a worship. However, the 
gods do not spring forth already adult and armed like Minerva from 
the brain of Jove. They are not instantaneously created by the 
breath of God, like Adam in Genesis. Their historic reality is always, 
not only problematical, but fabulous and mendacious. Yet there 
exists a reality still more potent and more concrete than historic 
fact. Like the productions of Nature, deities are formed slowly. 
They become, they are the result of intimate and profound labour of 
a society or of the tendencies, needs, and fancies of an age. The 
instincts, the tendencies of an epoch sow the first germs, and sketch 
confusedly and indistinctly the general outlines—the profile. Events, 
or rather some one event, at times a person, often an ordinary one, 
adumbrates some of these leading features and incarnates the general 
character. Tendency, fantasy, sentiment, wonder begin to animate it, 
to attract attention towards it. The people, that eternal artist, adorns 
it, embellishes it, surrounds it with the aureole of the marvellous. 
Then comes the wandering bard, the inspired sibyl, the poet, to 
gather up the facts, the legends scattered among the people, adding 
prestige to the supposed deity, hero, saviour. The philosopher, the 
sage employs himself in discovering and revealing in them, in their 
words, often confused, indeterminate, sibylline, a hidden mystery and 
wisdom. Meanwhile, the priest behind the curtains of the temple is 
studying, applying, and refashioning mysterious symbols, preparing 
for the worship which shallstartlethe mind and surprise the intellectual 
senses. And when the time is ready for the new god, and the old 
one no longer inspires either respect or terror, then the priest, 
arrayed in purple, advances to the threshold of the temple and cries 
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to the prostrate people, “ Behold your new God.” And the people, 
who already see in their mind’s eye the image of their idol and feel 
its diffused breath pervading the air, fall down and worship. 


He then goes on to show how the ideal of ancient Italy 
was the mother, for Italy, as Robert Browning has already 
said, is “a woman country,” hence there was originated 
here the cultus of the Virgin, with all its after-effects of 
Mariolatry and the gross superstitions, such as that of 
the Immaculate Conception, which grouped themselves 
around it. 

This work was followed by another, haif prose and half 
poetry, called [7 Femminile Kterno, bearing for its motto 
Goethe’s words, “Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” 
The poems sung the praises of Woman under the different 
names in which she has appeared in history, Venus in all 
her transformations, and the Shunamite, Rachel, Santa 
Teresa, and the Mater Dolorosa. In the prose section, 
which helps to elucidate and complete the poetical 
synthesis, Levi traces the history of Woman in the 
history of the civilizations of the peoples, and studies 
the reasons why the epic of Woman has not yet been 
completely written, although she plays so efficacious and 
continuous a part on the theatre of history as an im- 
portant protagonist, and as the most potent energy in the 
midst of a nation, the creator of the family, the inspirer of 
legends, and the founder of all the arts of peace and culture. 
Well argued and thought out are the pages in which he 
compares the diverse action of man and woman on civiliz- 
ation, and the varied methods adopted by each to attain 
their ends. The book was not without its use in Italy, 
where in Levi's youth Eastern ideas still prevailed in 
regard to women, and where the emancipation of women 
from their slavish subjection to men has barely com- 
menced. 

His ideas on religion, as might be supposed, are marked 
by the same breadth of view which characterizes his poli- 
tical outlook. Vita di Pensiero and Vita αὐ Azone 
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are a species of autobiography, also part prose and part 
verse, in which Levi has studied various phases of his 
individual development, and has given us his ideas concern- 
ing many social and religious questions. Indeed, the 
question of religion has interested him all his life, for he 
holds religion to be a necessary as well as a beneficent power 
in the existence of the individual as well as of the commu- 
nity. It was obvious that a man interested in religion 
could not fail to be interested in the most ancient, that of 
Egypt. On this theme Levi wrote a pamphlet, entitled 
The Symbolism of Ancient Egypt and the Hebrew Ideas. 
It is thus that he treats of the Sphinx :— 


The Sphinx, with the man’s head and the lion’s body, is the most 
ancient and august of symbols. Over the ample trunk, white and 
clearly designed in the meridian sun, the sand of the desert steadily 
advances like a rising tide striving to envelop and cover it, but the 
head emerges colossal above the movement of the burning waves. 
The extended paws clasp a small temple, the nose is flattened, the 
proud arch of the eyebrows gives to the whole face a singular 
expression of majestic melancholy. 

The signification which the form conveys, the lapidary texts 
sculptured on its flanks, declare that it personifies the young light 
which drives out the darkness and hails the sun in the fullness of his 
glory. The Sphinx has her face turned to the east, crowned with 
a disc of gold. She was called the sentinel of the sun, and when the 
greatest of stars rushed from the Arabian mountains, he struck the 
Sphinx’s face, which blazed, confusing the human visage with the 
divine in an aureole flame; then sounds of cymbals, flutes, and harps 
saluted the dawn in the temples of granite and alabaster, and the 
priests in white, mounting the Sphinx’s back, raised their hymn 
to the sun. The Sphinx prefigured what science has now begun 
to affirm—the evolution of species, terrestrial origin, nature which 
develops from the heart of animality and conceives and forms man. 
The outstretched legs, the ferocious claws, the strong and virile body, 
which, crouching, sits like a bird on her eggs, half-buried in the 
marine sand whence all beings have emerged, gives an image of the 
immense forces of Nature which cause the head of a god to grow and 
arise from the bust of a lion. Darwin, after six thousand years with 
his theory of evolution of the struggle for life, of the selection of 
the fittest, says, ‘The fatality of the strongest gives the key to 
the enigma that the Sphinx has flung in among the peoples.” But 
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the Egyptian Isis goes further, rises to conceptions which science has 
not yet pronounced, affirms the soul of the world, which, one in its 
essence, breathes into Nature, into genius, into species, into the 
individuals, the breath of life and the intellectual germs which make 
for perfection. 

The Sphinx shivers, moves, goes forth from Egypt, and becomes the 
symbol which dominated all the ancient cults and civilizations. In 
Assyria two colossal wings spring from its sides, blazing like metal 
pouring from a fiery furnace ; in Judea it changes into two cherubim 
with outspread wings, who cover their faces and protect the sacred 
ark. In the vision of Ezekiel it is one of the beasts with a face as 
a man, shining like a live coal which moves beneath the glory of the 
Eternal, and shows forth the four orders which guide the wheels of 
the world. In Phoenicia she appears with prominent and alluring 
breasts, with outstretched paws emerging from palpitating and 
voluptuous flesh, image of the eternal feminine, in her double nature, 
hellish and heavenly. At last she crosses the sea, rises gigantic 
before the walls of Thebes, and puts to Oedipus the fearful riddle 
which ends in her despair and death. 

And now many centuries must pass before the enigma, flung before 
the world of old by the Sphinx, shall be gathered up and shall 
illuminate the intellect of the peoples, before the cloth that mufiles 
her lips shall be loosed, and the veil that wraps her head around shall 
become Revelation and Science. 


Levi deeply deplores the religious indifference of his 
Italian countrymen, and ascribes it, no doubt correctly, to 
the clerical party, who are so preoccupied with their desire 
to rule that they do not attend to duties that more pro- 
perly pertain to their mission. But man is, above all, 
a moral entity, and his ethical desires must be gratified 
before all else, though perchance they are the most difficult 
to satisfy ; but this alone makes hima man. Necessarily 
these interests led Levi to study the Jewish question. 
Happily, when he wrote his autobiography, this question 
seemed to have only a practical, juridic side. Persecution 
seemed banished from the civilized world for ever. When 
the disgusting flood-tide of Anti-Semitism and the agitation 
of the infamous Stoecker was raging in Germany—ltaly, to 
her honour be it remarked,remained, and remains, untouched 
by the antedeluvian movement—Levi in his deep ire and 
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disgust penned a book, called 7. Semitismo, in which he 
admits with profound regret that the struggle which he 
deemed settled for ever was by no means defunct. As its 
motto he chose the words of St. Paul, Romans xi. 18. He 
points out how Anti-Semitism was, and is at all times, 
a forerunner of reaction portending the moral decay of a 
nation. Reaction ever begins with a Hep! Hep! against 
the Jews, the most industrious and intelligent class of the 
population. Hence Anti-Semitism results in damage to 
the State in which it is tolerated or protected, as though to 
prove the truth of the covenant made with Abraham, 
“Whosoever blesseth thee shall be blessed, and whosoever 
curseth thee shall be cursed.’ The ideas of which Israel is 
the standard-bearer are for Levi three-fold and simple, like 
all that is truly great. They are God, Law, and People. 
Out of the antagonism in which Israel stood to all the rest 
of the world, owing to these ideas, and the struggle that 
resulted therefrom, we learn to know all its history, from 
the most ancient to the most modern. 

We have not space to follow in detail the ideas, closely 
packed and carefully argued, contained in this little volume, 
which merits translation and wide diffusion throughout 
Christendom and Judaism. So modern is it that Levi not 
only treats of the Christian persecution of the Jews, but he 
foresees a persecution arising from a new source, that of the 
Anarchists, who hate and persecute the Jews as the expres- 
sion of all those principles of law and order, of religious 
sentiment as well as of commerce and industry, on which 
are based the weal of a State. In conclusion he points out 
how Israel’s material history is ended, but its moral and 
intellectual history continues, its social and ethical mission 
is by no means finished. The book closes with the words 
of St. Paul, that Hebrew who was the true maker of 
Christianity, in his Epistle to the Romans, xi. 15, “For if 
the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be?” 

In Vita di Pensiero are embodied many of Levi's first 
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and shortest poems. That entitled The Crows of the 
Coliseum is worth translating, but is too long for insertion 
here. A few lines, however, may give some idea of its 
strength and beauty. ‘The translation can give but a faint 
shadow of the original, which is full of that wonderful 
answering of sound and sense that gives so great a charm to 
Italian verse. | 


I sat alone 
Upon a mass of stone, 
Forgotten by the Ages, 
Despite their rages, 
The Arch of Titus near, 
When hark! a sound I hear, 
A cry that sometimes seems almost a groan, 
Sometimes a sneer. 


“Cra, cra, crae,” the crows, the crow, 
Shrieking they go, 
Sweeping around 
The Coliseum proud 
With echoes rough and loud, 
And waking with harsh cry 
The rock Tarpeian high. 
‘We were here, you and I,” 
They seem to croak, 
“Through all Rome’s struggles, glories, and decay— 
The ages pass us by. 
Where Brutus spoke, 
Where the red sunlight saw the legions die, 
They all are gone; 
The crow, the king of all, is left alone.” 


I have reserved to the last mention of the three really 
great works which constitute a species of trilogy, where are 
traced the road that must be traversed by those main 
factors of human culture, Religion, Art, and Science, in 
order to help them to reach their goal. These are the 
Infe of Giordano Bruno, a work which marks an epoch in 
the history of philosophic literature ; the dramatic poem, 
Il Profeta o la Passione di un Popolo, in which are em- 
bodied his religious sentiments; and La mente di Michael 
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Angelo, the prophet-artist, who painted and carved in 
riddles, condemning in canvas and marble the false Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages, and predicting the coming of 
that new and purer religion of which Giordano Bruno was 
the prophet, a religion that should have no rites, no per- 
sonalities, no authormorphism, a religion of pure intellect, 
working upward on purely philosophic lines. 

An interval of almost twenty years separated the first 
part of J/ Profeta, The Orient, from the second part, The 
Occident, and there is as little real cohesion between them 
as between the first and second parts of Goethe’s Faust, to 
which J/ Profeta has been compared, as well as to the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus; and indeed it resembles these 
dramas in the vastness of its conception, the grandeur of 
the sentiment with which it deals, But in Levi’s poem it 
is not one man who struggles against adverse fate or tries 
to arrive at truth; it is the life struggle of an idea, of 
a passionate craving for liberty and justice incarnated in a 
people, a race, which goes on from age to age amplifying 
its sphere of action as the ages revolve. The apostles of 
this idea are the Hebrew prophets, synthesized in the pro- 
phet of Israel’s adversity, Jeremiah. In the fourteenth 
canto of the Inferno, Virgil tells Dante that in the island of 
Crete there dwells an ancient sage “who holds his shoulders 
turned towards Damietta, and looks at Rome as if it were his 
mirror.” This old man, according to some commentators, 
adumbrates the genius of Time, behind whom lies the East, 
or the past, while before him stretches the Occident, or the 
future. This parable elucidates the character and the ten- 
dencies of Levi's prophet. Its theme is taken from Israel’s 
past, and its scene of action is old Palestine, but the ideas, 
which are the ultimate goal at which its creator aims, refer to 
the future of Italy in the first place, and then to that of all 
mankind. The drama is preceded by a Prologue. A dead 
man called forth from his tomb in each successive century 
inquires concerning the dominant idea of each, asking, 
“What hour is it now on Earth?” And each age replies. 
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One tells him how man is the slave of the brute forces of 
Nature, and worships them in his fear; one other narrates 
how the brute force of warriors predominates ; and a third, 
how the frauds of priests reign supreme, shielding lies 
under the cloak of truth. Each time the buried man falls 
back into his tomb, saying, “The hour is not yet come.” 
At last there dawns an age in which the oppressed has 
shaken off his bonds and stands forth as a man, the age of 
the great avengement, but his struggles are vain, and he 
once more succumbs. Discouraged, the dead man sinks back 
into his tomb again, saying, “He thinks, he dares, he 
struggles still.” The drama itself consists of five acts, in 
which all the history of humanity is passed in review 
through the mouth of its prophets. Renan has said that 
“ prophetism has created the religion of the future and the 
religion of humanity,’ but Levi before Renan points out 
what prophetism really was as a humanitarian and civil 
institution. The prophet, despoiled of his theological and 
mystical aureole, was the tribune of the people, the 
journalist, taken in the highest sense of the word, and the 
propagator and diffuser of all new ideas, the reformer, the 
defender of the rights of the Hebrew nation, which Michelet 
has called “the only democracy of antiquity.” The theories 
concerning prophetism, which Levi has exposed from the 
historical and rational point of view in his preface, are 
represented in the ardent and passionate action of the 
drama. The second and third acts constitute a poem on 
the philosophy of religion, in which all the human cults are 
passed in review and due justice is done to that of Israel. 
The fourth act, entitled The Peoples, presents us with 
a series of pictures of the antique peoples, with frequent 
allusions to modern nations. The last act, entitled The — 
Temple, ends with the destruction of that edifice and the 
captivity of the children of Israel. Amid the plains appears 
Jeremiah, who weeps with his countrymen, but in the end 
addresses to them words of hope and encouragement, 
concluding with this speech, that finishes the drama :— 
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Go forth, O people, 
Sacred to thought, to labour and to sorrow, 
And through the centuries pursue thy way. 
God of Infinity, He is thy God, 
And measureless alike ’mid alien fanes, 
Along the sea and lands that thou shalt tread, 
Pilgrim of endless years, thy path shall be. 
The road is dark, is long and full of pain; 
Beside thee still shall go, at God’s behest, 
Like to the fiery column, quenchless Hope. 
As winnowed grain is flung into the air, 
So, ’midst all peoples God shall scatter thee, 
And thou shall bear, as well as thine own griefs, 
The griefs and burdens of all other races. 
Peoples shall rise, shall shine, shall pass away, 
But thou, sacred to life, beside the graves 
Of all shall pass immortal, vaster far than time 
Or than this earth, no tomb can hold 
Thy thoughts immeasurable. 


Sorrowful and grand, 
Thou to the rush confused of years to come, 
And in the wreck of peoples and of empires, 
Thou in all ages, living, speaking witness, 
Shalt say to all—‘“I am.” And to the past 
The future thou shalt bind, and race to race, 
People to people, and the scattered limbs 
Of Adam drawing into thine own self, 
In thee, new Adam, one mankind shall grow 
Like unto God, and holy on the earth. 
Thou the reviving universe shalt fill 
With truth and peace. 


In that day, wonder of centuries, 

All who behold thee shall exclaim, ‘‘ Behold, 

The people who for ages were hewn down 

Upon a thousand altars, burnt on hundreds, 
Arising from the wrecks of shattered fanes 
Unhurt and pure.” 

And now, Lord of the ages, all these tears, 

The tears of Israel, that o’er all the Earth 

Shall stream a quickening shower, 

Thou shalt accept as a propitiation for the rights. 


᾿ς The second part of this great epic consists of a dialogue 
VOL, IX, pd 
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between Emanuel, the prototype of prophetism and of the 
thinker, and Ahasuerus, ths representative of humanity. 
Its scene of action and chief subject is modern Rome, the 
new Rome conquered by Italy. For Levi, the world has 
two centres of civilization, Zion and Rome. In the second 
part, which deals with the latter centre, he traces out the 
religious, artistic, and ethical movements of modern society. 
The erudition displayed in both sections of the great poem 
is immense, its diction magnificent, its aim high and noble. 
A few lines taken from the second part may give some idea 
of its spirit. 

The wise, among the peoples of the past, 

Worshipped the mountain peaks. But if sublime, 

One on another, all the hills of Earth 

Were piled together in gigantic heaps, 

They would be but an atom, set against 

Thy Lord and King. They are but depths, not heights, 

Confronted with thy mind, that without rest 

Cries out within thee, with unmeasured breath, 

‘Higher and higher yet!” They bowed down in the past 

To strange yet gentle beasts and the grey bear 

Of the dark wood. But thy soul cries aloud— 

“ Aspire to life! to life!” 

Of all the peoples for triumphant truth, 

And for the eternal glory of thy Name, 

And then shall come the era, long desired, 

Of liberty, of justice, and of light. 


Higher and higher ever mounts the keynote of the whole 
poem, which also ably contrasts the struggles and passions 
endured by Israel during centuries with the brief passion 
suffered by Jesus. ) 

Some critics have found fault with Levi’s poetical style, 
reproaching him with lengthiness, with a tendency to 
declamation and rhetoric, and with a use of rhythms not 
suited to the Italian tongue. Such criticisms addressed to 
a great work that is dense with great thoughts and sub- 
lime aspirations, is hypercriticism indeed. Levi's aim is 
not to write poetry for poetry's sake, he does not belong to 
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the art for art school, he seeks only to propagate his ideas, 
to upraise a song full of hope and courage for struggling 
man, to help him to new life, strength, and happiness. 
Indeed the keynote words of all his writings are “ Excelsior ” 
and “Forward.” The Occident was preceded by a sad preface, 
whose title alone suffices to indicate its contents, “ The 
Italy we hoped for and the Italy we have.” It contains 
the sad wail that has been echoed and re-echoed often 
since by those who spent their lives and strength and sub- 
stance on Italy's behalf, grieved to their souls to see how 
little their hopes have been fulfilled, how the Italy of 
to-day has fallen into the hands of professional, self-seeking 
politicians, and a greedy and corrupt bureaucracy. A re- 
action, a new Risorgimento may come, but for the moment 
the outlook is sombre and discouraging, above all for those 
who expended themselves on the making of the land which 
has so grievously betrayed their high hopes. 
Giordano Bruno had early attracted David Levi— 


I was but a child, he says, when I accidentally heard Bruno’s 
name and read a brief account of him; from that hour I seemed to 
see him, to know him. It seemed as though our spirits communed 
with each other, that they had been related since centuries. Is this 
elective affinity or intellectual atavism? Was it a mere delusion, or 
my fancy, that from my earliest youth I strove after sensation, 
heroism, and truth? I passed from poetry to philosophy, and then 
back again to poetry without finding rest. Surely it was Providence, 
or divine justice, or, to speak theologically, the finger of God, which 
destined me, the descendant of an old and noble race, which since 
1800 years suffers from the absurd as well as impious charge of 
having killed a God, to become the agent of avenging justice, to 
refute the accusations of our accusers, and fling the same into their 
faces. It was the lex talionis, the historical law of retaliation. 


And truly the Dominican monk’s mental calibre might 
well attract a cultured Jew, for Giordano Bruno, like Levi, 
is at the same time an idealist and a realist. His ideas are 
rooted in the reality of created things, and from these he 
rises to speculation. It is the Jacob’s ladder that rests 
with its feet upon the earth, but whose uppermost rungs 
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touch high Heaven. The affinity between the ultimate aims 
of Israel and Giordano Bruno are marked, and the end of 
this man’s influence has come as little as the end of 
Israel’s upon the nations, indeed in both cases it may be 
said to have barely begun. 

A series of articles on Giordano Bruno were the first- 
fruits of Levi’s attraction, then in his Lyrical Intermezzo 
Bruno is made from his scaffold to foretell the re-awakening 
and revival of Italy. Leviregards Bruno as the impersona- 
tion of the Italian conscience, the modern conscience as 
opposed to the perverted conscience of the Middle Ages, 
a man born before his time, a prophet great, not merely 
because of his great mind and his divining genius, but by 
the potency of character which made him the most eminent, 
the most enlightened and thoughtful of philosophers and 
reformers, in short, together with Michael Angelo, the most 
wonderful figure of that wonderful epoch, the Renaissance. 

Giordano FPruno’s works, full of eryptie allusions pur- 
posely veiled from the comprehension of the vulgar herd 
of his epoch, are lucidly explained and set forth by his 
biographer, who reveals him to us as semper unum in what- 
ever he does, writes or thinks. Levi has entitled his great 
work on Giordano Bruno The Religion of Thought, and has 
divided it into two sections, the Man, and’ the Apostle and 
Martyr. The first part is entirely biographical and histori- 
cal; the second doctrinal and philosophical. Levi spared 
no pains to make his work complete, visiting London, 
Oxford, Geneva, Paris, and Frankfort, for the purpose. In 
conclusion he points out how Italy should be proud of this 
son, in whose soul it should recognize, incandescent, the 
stamp of its own genius. Indeed, throughout Levi's book 
it is manifest that he uses Giordano Bruno for polemical 
ends, in order to raise the ethical thinking, the courage of 
his countrymen. Indeed, he openly admits this in a letter 
to me, in which he writes :— 


I felt that after the temporal power had fallen it was needful to 
continue to battle against the spiritual, against that mean and lying 
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crowd with its harmful errors which is the plague-spot of the Latin 
world, and above all of Italy. I began my crusade in the name of 
Giordano Bruno, and after a ceaseless combat fought with open visor ; 
for over twenty years I published my work on the great philosopher 
martyr, and thanks to me his statue now rises in a retaliating attitude 
on the spot on which he was burnt alive. To-day it is merely his 
statue which rises up, but the twentieth century will not have set 
before his spirit will have been diffused over the future Rome, endowing 
it with the spirit of the new religion of Thought and Science, of the 
Dio Uno and Infinite. After Science, Art, great and redeeming Art, 
after Dante and Bruno, the third of the Italian Titans, Michael 
Angelo. And I put my hand to the work La Mente di Michael Angelo. 
And the mystery that envelopes the masterpieces of this grandest of 
artists, who taught and graved rather than painted in his divine 
and cyclopean poem of the Sistine, whose meaning until now only 
a few adepts dared to reveal, I ventured to draw into the light of day, 
in order that Italy and the whole world might admire the doctrines 
hidden. ‘Sotto il velame dei dipinti strani,” as Dante sings. 


This work on Michael Angelo is almost better known in 
France than in Italy. A French translation was accepted by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, on account of its many 
new and original ideas, as a class-book, and in France it is 
still widely and deeply studied. Levi calls Michael Angelo 
the Florentine Sphinx, for according to him the works of 
Michael Angelo are cryptic like those of Giordano Bruno, 
and hide a profound allegorical significance. At the Court 
of Lorenzo il Magnifico Michael Angelo came in contact 
with the greatest spirits of the epoch, he was early inocu- 
lated with the leading: ideas of the Renaissance, and he 
made it his life-task to clothe these ideas in beautiful forms, 
and thus pass them on to posterity. 

What Dante had done by means of verse, Michael Angelo 
strove to do by means of painting and sculpture. According 
to Levi his first work, The Combat of Hercules and the 
Centaurs, already contains an allusion to the combat of 
intellect with brute force, truth with falsehood and supersti- 
tion. The world-famed frescoes of the Sistine he regards 
as a connected philosophical poem which he elucidates 
with original and profound insight. For his aim was not 
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merely to write the life of this mighty genius, that had 
been done before, but to impress on his countrymen the 
grandeur and force of character, the secret lofty aspiration 
that dominated the existence and pervaded the whole work 
of the artist. Very different is his book from that of 
J. A. Symonds on the same theme, with its needlessly 
unclean suggestions. Michael Angelo’s works, according 
to Levi, attest the remarkable independence of spirit he 
succeeded in preserving throughout his life; although he 
lived in courts and amid servile surroundings, his art never 
suffered corruption to bring it down to the level of the 
prevailing taste. His enlightened religious views would 
not bend, even to the demands of Pontiffs. “ Michael 
Angelo,’ says Levi, “was the herald, the pioneer, the 
prophet, of the new Christianity of the true reformation, 
that was more truly advanced, more truly liberal than that 
of Luther, a reformation not even yet fully comprehended, 
and whose keynote was written by himself in one of the 
lunettes of the Sistine, ‘Loqui prohibetur et tacere non 
possum.” And of the new dogma, or rather thought, 
Michael Angelo strove to create the new Art and to initiate 
and formulate the symbolism of the future. He endeavoured 
to subjugate the old used-up formulas and to substitute in their 
place others which should be more virile, simple, and true, to 
combat conventionalism and to put in its place sincerity, 
frankness, and reality. Michael Angelo, according to Levi, 
was the incarnation of the humanist ideas of the Italian 
Renaissance. His religious ideals were those of Giordano 
Bruno and of the great thinkers of the age. In his works 
he incarnated the religious and social conception of the 
unity of the universe that made that period so glorious and 
remarkable. His Christ, his Virgin, are no divinities 
removed from Earth, they are simple mothers and babes. 
He painted the modern Christ, the Christ of reality, the 
man and teacher despoiled of all sacerdotal attributes and 
superstitious addenda. In the Biblical tales he eagerly 
sought after the inner meaning of what often seemed 
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childish fables. The central figure of the vault he declares 
to be Jonah, typical of the people escaping from the chains 
of tyranny, superstition, and prejudice, into the pure light 
of Sciencé, which is the new revelation. 

I have exceeded my space, but by no means my subject, 
which is so vast, embracing all aspirations, all religions, all 
ideals, that a volume would be required to do it justice. 
But I hope I have said enough to induce my readers to go 
to the fountain-head themselves and study the works of 
David Levi. It is shameworthy for Israel to confess that 
even in Italy, where he still lives and works indefatigably 
in the cause of his Jewish co-religionists and his Italian 
countrymen, his name and fame are almost unknown to the 
younger generation, and we fear that in England he is quite 
ignored. Nor are his labours ended. Though old, but 
happily not decrepit, he is still at work, combating for his 
high ideals. I cannot do better than close this article by 
allowing him to speak for himself. He writes to me, under 
date of February, 1897 :— 


I am now occupied with keen interest in seeking the means to 
reprint the famous commentary on Dante by Gabriele Rossetti, and 
for this end I entered into correspondence with his son, William 
Rossetti, the brother of the famous poet and artist, Dante Gabriele 
Rossetti. The commentary of the father is the only one among the 
multitude of commentaries to the Divina Commedia which, dictated 
in a wide and liberal spirit, and based on vast erudition, has explained 
in its true significance the Sacred Poem, and thrown a penetrating 
light on the religious and political movements that agitated Italy in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But since it was an anti- 
papal movement, and of this Rossetti gives evident and irrefutable 
proof, his commentary was combated with every weapon by the 
Jesuits and neo-Catholics, who are still trying to suppress and dis- 
perse the copies. It is our duty to make it known, to diffuse and to 
propagate it, if only for the purpose of arousing Italy from her inertia, 
recalling her to her anti-papal and free traditions. Italy to-day is 
free politically, but from the spiritual point of view she is still 
enslaved by the priest, the Jesuit, and the Madonna. Such are her gods. 


After a rapid review of his works and political action, he 
thus concludes :— 
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Such, my dear lady, in a few words, is the synthesis of my life. 
The thought that guided me, that illuminated me for over seventy 
years, which I developed amid unspeakable struggles, privations, pain, 
and obstacles, but throughout more than half a century of labour and 
discouragement, the thought that sustained me, was that of fulfill- 
ing a duty. The voice of old shook me as it shook Moses when it 
spoke from out of the burning bush on Mount Horeb, saying, “ In hoe 
signo vinces.”’ Meanwhile a new generation succeeds to mine, it 
marches on and will continue the battle in more compact files and in 
greater numbers; it advances in the name of Liberty, Labour, and 
Science, and I, who have one foot in the grave, do not halt, as do the 
anaemic and flaccid who bow their heads like pessimistic eunuchs, who 
deny our great mother Nature, Life, and God; I uprise out of the 
sepulchre that awaits me and attracts me, and cry,—Forward always 
and hope: to Science, Justice, and Truth, remains the last word. 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Nore. Except where otherwise indicated, the translations in this 
article are by Miss Mary A. CRaIQ. 
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THE MISSION OF JUDAISM: A REPLY. 


THE twenty-one opinions published in the last number of 
this REVIEW upon the presentation which I had made of the 
Mission of Judaism in the Fortnightly Review of October, 
1896, are of value as much on account of their objections 
as for their acquiescence. Every one of those writers has 
approached the subject in a spirit which seems to realize 
that the time is ripe for discussing it. Even those who are 
most opposed to any immediate declaration to the outer 
world of the Faith of Israel, admit that that faith was 
never designed to be for all time the exclusive possession 
of a single race. Such opponents to my scheme as 
Mr. Lucien Wolf, the Rev. 8. Singer and Lady Magnus, 
and Mr. Zangwill (I mention them in the degree, as it 
appears to me, of their opposition to my views) almost 
apologize for their reluctance or hesitation to see the faith 
which they hold disseminated among people who are not 
Jews. Their criticisms are, from my own point of view, most 
helpful, just because they are (unconsciously to the writers 
perhaps) frank admissions that some explanation is required 
for the extreme reticence which the Jews in emancipated 
countries still preserve in regard to the secret of their 
religious faith. Mr. Lucien Wolf is afraid lest in breaking 
this silence some of the Jewish ritual will be sacrificed. 
He fears lest it be discovered that the universal elements 
in the Jewish faith have already entered into some Christian 
prayers. He apprehends that some such form of public 
worship as I have proposed might involve what he so 
pathetically dreads, and what he would not “care to see, ’ 
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namely, “ever so small a mantle of Judaism thrown over 
it.” And he adds: “We must either propagate Judaism in 
its entirety or not at all.’ The “entirety of Judaism,” in 
Mr. Wolf’s view and that of multitudes of Jews, of course 
includes rites of so exclusive a character as to render them 
impracticable for adaptation beyond the confined limits 
of a single group of families. Here one is face to face with 
a difficulty that lies outside the real problem. Briefly it is 
this : The Jews themselves, before they begin to teach their 
faith to non-Jews, must disentangle it from the cobwebs of 
ritual with which centuries of enforced isolation have well- 
nigh submerged it. I quite realized that this task would 
confront any Jew who believed in the propagation of his 
faith. But I never believed that the work of disentangle- 
ment would be begun until individual Jews were able to 
demonstrate to their own people that their religious faith 
was acceptable to non-Jews. One of the first most satis- 
factory results of such a movement as I have foreshadowed 
will be to lead Jews of the type of Mr. Wolf to distinguish 
between the faith of Israel and its outer shell—the ritual. 
So long as a Jew regards the “entirety ” as consisting of 
a ritual and of a faith both of equal value—he is 7pso facto 
disqualified from becoming an active missionary to non- 
Jews. And nothing can be more certain than that no 
missionary can succeed in teaching the faith which is in 
him, if that faith be not of a character to render it inde- 
pendent of the elaborate network of ritual grown up in 
the course of ages around a small group of people who have 
been for so long isolated in their religious life. 

I recognize at once that I am here speaking of two kinds 
of ritual as though they were only one. And I shall be 
told that there was a ritual identified with Judaism in the 
earliest stages of its history, which therefore cannot be 
called an aftergrowth. True! But it is just this element 
of the Jewish ritual which has undergone within the 
Jewish fold, and under the fullest sanction of authority, 
both Biblical and rabbinical, the greatest possible change. 
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The earliest Jewish sacrificial ritual was that established 
for the temple, and abrogated when the second temple fell. 
The most orthodox and exclusive teachers of the Synagogue 
have never suggested that Judaism was impaired by a hair’s 
breadth in consequence of the total abolition of the sacri- 
ficial rite. From the point of view of the Reform schools 
of thought we have not only lost nothing but gained 
unspeakably by the fact that that ancient rite has dis- 
appeared. One of the most astounding features in the 
history of the development of Judaism is the fact that 
the sacrificial rite, which holds so conspicuous a place in 
the Pentateuch, has been for two thousand years completely 
abolished, and that Judaism has continued to develop from 
that day to this. The tradition has in no way been broken. 
The period of captivity has witnessed the production of 
Jewish luminaries who cannot be said to hold an inferior 
rank to those who lived when the temple was securely 
established. If we can survive so great a revolution as 
the abolition of the temple and the cessation of the 
Hebrew national polity, much more likely are we to 
survive the extinction of minor customs, which, as 
I have said, are nothing more than the common-place 
badges of an enforced and artificial separateness. but 
I have not even suggested that the Jewish people as 
a whole need part with these observances. All I have 
indicated is that whoever makes the first attempt to let the 
Jewish faith be embraced by non-Jews and to recommend 
the acceptance of it by them, will not be called upon to 
invite them to adopt all the special customs peculiar to 
the Jewish people. The rite of circumcision has no direct 
connexion with the conception of and the worship of God 
which it is the mission of Israel to spread. To identify in 
an inseparable manner the great spiritual needs of human 
nature with any special rite whatever is a philosophical 
blunder, and involves the gravest misapprehension of 
spiritual truths. Even St. Paul recognized this fact, at 
a period in the history of mankind when there would have 
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been a greater show of reason if he had accompanied his 
religious teaching with a recommendation to the pagan 
peoples to adopt certain Hebrew practices. 

Mr. Lucien Wolf is pleading not for the faith but for the 
crust of the faith. 

The Rev. 8. Singer, who is recognized as a champion of 
the faith as well as of its crust, raises a different issue. 
He apprehends that such a Church of Israel as I desire to 
see in the midst of English society would increase or 
create afresh a “din and tumult” of rival missionary efforts. 
Here it is logically convenient to connect the grounds of 
his opposition with those of Mr. Lucien Wolf, for they seem 
to neutralize one another. Mr. Wolf objects to the proposed 
church of Israel because it might be like other churches. 
Mr. Singer objects to it because it will increase the number 
of missionary efforts in this country. Mr. Wolf says that 
if a certain prayer already in use by Christians presented 
an idea in common between Jews and Christians 1 could 
not exclude it. Indeed he continues that I have already 
admitted as much by proposing a few selections from 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. This criticism has a pecu- 
liar value, for it enables me to say at once that those 
elements of the Divine Faith of Israel which have already 
penetrated beyond the limits of our race, in spite of the 
studied religious reserve of Jews for centuries, would be 
instantly and gladly recognized as the outcome of the 
revelation which the people of Israel have inherited. If 
persons who have been estranged from one another for 
a long period of time discover at their meeting that there 
are fragments and relics and other possessions which 
belonged originally to some ancestors of either of them, 
would they not rejoice at the discovery? One of the 
greatest facts in regard to the genius of Israel’s faith is 
that through his sons there have come down to multitudes 
who are not Israelites precious heirlooms of the ancient 
faith and of the ancient spiritual culture. The one thing 
in Christianity which breathes into it the elements of truly 
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ethical and spiritual life is its Jewish ancestry. Its founder 
—whatever he was not—was undoubtedly a Jew of the 
highest order of spirituality—charity of heart and love of 
the human race were his most endearing characteristics — 
and they were in his time, beyond doubt, the special and 
characteristic products of the Jewish religion. Some of the 
prayers to be found in Catholic missals and in the Book 
of Common Prayer belonging to the Church of England do 
unquestionably contain sentiments which belong to the 
genius of Israel’s faith, and which have been composed by 
those who had caught the spirit of the Old Testament. The 
language of them is only marred in such places where 
Almighty God is represented as being invisible except 
through an intermediary. I should pity any Jew who 
would be unable to offer such a prayer as the following : 
“Q Lord, who hast taught us that all our doings without 
charity are nothing worth, pour into our hearts that most 
excellent gift of charity, the very bond of peace and of all 
virtues, without which whosoever liveth is counted dead 
before thee.” Again, what Jew, who is something more 
than a mere race Jew, would deny the religious value of 
such a prayer as this: “ Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts be open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love 
thee and worthily magnify thy holy name”? To find in 
common with the non-Jew such prayers as these would be, 
to quote one of my commentators, Miss Sylvie D’Avigdor, 
“a recognition, not a reconciliation.” And if I linger on 
this point raised by Mr. Wolf, it is because it raises 
a question so vital to the movement which I am advocating 
that it touches the very root of the question. If it be 
supposed that the spread of Judaism means the founding 
of a new sect, which shall be in conflict with all existing 
sects, the scheme which I cherish has been misconceived by 
my critics. The object is not, as Mr. Singer supposes, to 
raise new barriers and to create fresh issues, but the con- 
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trary ; it is to heal and to bind and to unite in a common 
worship of the Universal Father those who have been 
hitherto rent asunder. One of the very first problems 
which it would be the purpose of such a communion to 
face is to exhume as it were the kernel of the religious 
idea now buried beneath the sand of legalism, and to 
bring up to the surface of the earth that which has lain 
buried for generations below the crust of sectarianism and 
human strife. Not only would I not hesitate to adopt any 
prayer which expressed my ideas, but I should rejoice at 
every fresh relic that might be discovered of the ancient 
faith which had been imbedded beneath the trappings of 
ages. The early centuries of the Christian churches have 
enveloped the faith which the great Jew of Nazareth had 
by his life and his example bequeathed. 

Mr. Wolf’s contention about non-Jewish prayers in- 
volves the question of the Jewish origin of that aspect 
of Christianity which is distinct from the Hellenism with 
which it made a compromise. And this question of its 
Jewish origin inevitably brings me into conflict with the 
warning which Mr. Charles Voysey offers to me in regard 
to what I may have to say about Jesus of Nazareth. It 
will save endless misunderstanding, if I endeavour to make 
it clear to Mr. Voysey and his followers that it is impossible 
for me to approach that subject from his point of view. To 
Mr. Voysey, and those who owe their Theism to his influ- 
ence, the name of Jesus represents something from which 
they have dissented and broken away. In their mental 
perspective Jesus is the one figure in religious history 
which has come to typify ideas, the opposition to which 
has caused them to form their separate communion. ‘To 
their minds Jesus means the doctrine of the Incarnation 
which they are established for the purpose of refuting, and 
the name is, moreover, identified in their view with ques- 
tions of literary criticism and interpretation which do not 
affect the scheme which I am propounding. To a Jew who 
desires the spread of his faith the name of Jesus has 
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a totally different import. It is identified with nothing 
from which we have ever had occasion to part company. 
On the other hand it holds a place in the religious history 
of the Jewish faith which no Israelite with a spark of the 
scientific spirit can possibly ignore. It might be, in 
the view of some people, an easier course to ignore it. 
It might be more convenient, in the interest of avoiding 
any fresh misunderstandings or disagreement, if the Jew 
who believes in the spread of Judaism were in this matter 
to assume the same attitude of silence which the Jew who 
does not believe in the spread of Judaism is able to 
maintain. But it would not be frank on my part if 
I were for one moment to shirk all the consequences, or 
any one of them, which I know to be involved in the mere 
discussion of a scheme for the active propagation of the 
Jewish faith. And there is, beyond all question, here 
involved the question of the attitude which I, as the very 
humble proposer of this scheme, am prepared to assume and 
do assume in regard to the position of Jesus of Nazareth in 
the history of the Jewish faith. J approach the question 
without fear or hesitation. The name of Jesus represents 
to my mind a distinct and definite stage in the history of 
that development of Judaism to which I referred in the 
Fortnightly of October. Admitting the discrepancies of 
the Gospel narratives, and the uncertainty attaching even 
to those fragments of them which are more or less reliable, 
there is a broad fact which no historical student and 
no philosophical mind can possibly overlook. What- 
ever be the causes and the origin of the circumstance, 
there does stand out before mankind a certain figure, or 
a personality which for the purpose of my argument might 
even have been a creature of imagination—but nevertheless 
there has stood out, and there remains in the imagination of 
Western nations, the personality of one who lived and died 
in a sense in which few other individuals before him had 
lived and died—to teach mankind God and to exhibit the 
beauty of holiness. That one figure, whom so many nations 
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in various ways have grasped, was the figure of a Jew— 
a man who lived and taught and died within the Jewish 
fold. Whether his following was great or small, whether 
his contemporaries understood him or understood him not, 
the figure remains with a strength, a force of character, 
a personal magnetism, which none can gainsay. Why 
is a Jew of all people, especially the Jew who believes 
in the spread of his faith, to ignore so striking and 
noble a figure? The answer of course would be what 
it always was, namely, that because this figure has been 
deified, and continues to be deified, we Jews, who are 
forbidden to form any corporeal conception of God, are 
best advised by treating the idea of his existence as 
though it had never been. It is contended that as a 
matter of safety and expediency it is wise and discreet 
to preserve an unbroken silence about him; though 
we may discourse as much as we like about the figures 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, not one of which, except 
that of Moses, presents anything like the charm and 
interest which attaches to the name of Jesus, while 
no more certainty belongs to the historical value 
of the records about them than to the records about 
him. This is a position which I understand, and which 
may be justified in so far as regards the history of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. But it cannot, in my most 
humble and prayerful judgment be maintained any longer. 
The mere belief that an ideal Jew has influenced the world 
by his genius for the God idea is a fact of tremendous con- 
sequence to the very proposition which I am enunciating, 
namely, that the race and the inspiration of Israel are the 
means of divine teaching to the world. The bitterest 
fanatic or Jew-hater that the dark ages have produced 
has never yet dared to assert that God, in his inscrutable 
judgment, had elected or permitted that an ideal Greek or 
Roman or a great Assyrian should teach God’s ways to men. 
The greatest opponents of the Jews since their Dispersion 
have based their opposition on the hypothesis—uncritical 
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though it was—that this greatest “ Light of the Gentiles” 
was a Jew whom his own people rejected. 

These facts have entered deeply into the analysis of 
religious history, and no Jew can be justified in inviting 
his non-Jewish neighbours to accept his faith if he is 
unprepared to tell them how he regards the Founder of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Voysey finds it difficult to give a place in the history 
of religion to any single figure. But the Jews do not find 
that difficulty. We are quite accustomed to a hierarchy 
of religious figures in our history. Mr. Voysey does not 
perhaps realize that in orthodox traditional Judaism Moses, 
and Abraham, and David occupy very distinguished places 
in that hierarchy. Their names are even introduced into 
the Jewish prayers. And some of the most important 
prayers in the so-called statutory liturgy describe the Deity 
as the God of particular persons. Indeed in some older 
forms of prayer we have, what to some of us is highly 
objectionable, “ Do this for the sake of so and so.” I should 
say incidentally that I would omit all such phrases from 
the compilation of Jewish prayers which I am contem- 
plating. I mention these things merely to assure 
Mr. Voysey and others that Jewish history is quite 
habituated to single out groups of persons who have 
lived for and taught the religious idea, and that the 
omission of the name of Jesus is not due to the absence of 
such a habit, but to quite other reasons—reasons which 
I submit may now be disposed of. Expediency is a motive 
which has determined many movements of thought as well 
as a great many courses of action. And I contend that the 
long silence in the Jewish pulpit and in Jewish religious 
literature in respect to the personality of Jesus has been 
due to the motive of expediency. It was an overcaution— 
not in the Middle Ages unjustifiable—to prevent the Jews 
adopting Christian theology and to prevent the diffusion of 
false reports as to the attitude of Judaism to the subject 
of monotheism. This reticence and reserve in relation 
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to a subject which so manifestly concerns the Jewish race 
is probably the most remarkable instance of self-possession 
that can be met in the high road or the byways of history. 
Again, to say nothing on a given subject is often a more 
expedient course that to say something which is likely 
to be misconceived. And the reserve on this subject may 
not unfairly be described as a policy of silence. That 
silence could easily be maintained so long as there was no 
religious intercourse between Jews and non-Jews. But the 
moment we open our portals to those whose religious ideas 
have come to them only in connexion with the name of 
Jesus, that silence must be broken. 

My friend Mr. C. G. Montefiore asks for a statement of 
the “attitude of the new Judaism,” as he elects to call it, 
towards four important subjects with which I shall endea- 
vour to deal presently. Of these four subjects one of them 
relates to the personality and teaching of Jesus, and another 
“towards the New Testament as a whole,” and there- 
fore may be referred to in this place. I trust that 
Mr. Montefiore and other critics who, like him, sympathize 
in the main with my proposals, and do indeed share to 
a large extent those convictions to which I have given 
faltering utterance, will perceive from what is here written 
that Iam not unprepared to meet this particular question. 
The ideal Jesus, detached as he is in the mind of an 
Israelite from that theological confusion with which his 
name has become entangled in the thoughts of such non- 
Jewish theists as Mr. Voysey, is a type and representative 
of a fullness of faith and a purity of worship which stands 
out as a brilliant example of the life with God. The sub- 
ject can only be lightly touched upon in this place, for it is 
sufficiently comprehensive to be treated in a separate essay 
or series of essays. But the inception of the movement for 
the spread of the Jewish faith shall never be marred so far 
as [am concerned by any hesitation upon this question. One 
of the distinguishing features between the kind of preaching 
which I contemplate and that of Mr. Voysey’s Theistic 
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Church, is that we as Jews have nothing to say against 
the personality and the teaching of Jesus so far as any- 
thing is known about it. We have not to dissociate our 
thoughts from previous ideas on the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, because we have never held them. Nor would it 
be required to spend such missionary strength as might be 
vouchsafed to us in explaining that Jesus was not the 
Incarnation of the Deity, or the Mediator between God and 
humanity, for the reason that throughout Jewish history 
it has never been supposed that he was. What Jews 
preaching to non-Jews might say about Jesus would 
be much the same as what they might have to say 
about other illustrious exponents of their faith. It is my 
own earnest conviction that if the contemporaries of Jesus 
had recognized him as the true Jewish reformer which 
I believe him to have been, they would have rallied around 
him and would have seriously considered his claim to 
rescue the spirit of religion from the deadening influences 
of excessive legalism and ritualism by which in his time 
that spirit was being obscured. If the priests and the 
educated classes of Jews of that period had so rallied 
around him they would have probably prevented the reli- 
gious movement in which he was engaged assuming political 
aspects, which it did in consequence of the folly and the 
ignorance of well-meaning but illiterate followers. There 
need have been no trial before Pontius Pilate and no execu- 
tion. One sighs to contemplate the loss of those greater 
blessings which would have ensued to the people of Israel, and 
indeed to other peoples, if that horrible execution had been 
averted. Throughout the history of the Jews, even to our 
own day, there has been a disposition to meet with distrust 
and suspicion any tendency which an individual may show 
to elevate the spiritual aspects of Judaism above the letter 
of the Law. On a much smaller scale within the present 
century, and in London, there was a small group of fine 
spirits in the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue of London 
who were possessed of a deep sense of the necessity to 
He 2 
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improve the conditions of public worship and of religious 
instruction. They were met with stern rebuke and obstin- 
ate resistance. The result was the formation of a seceding 
body of Jews, now known as the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews. They were of course excommunicated, 
and there is some dead letter to that effect still extant in 
regard to them. 

Any one who has carefully considered the history of 
Judaism from within is not at all surprised at the con- 
sequences which followed the teaching about Jesus after 
his death. 

Mr. Zangwill, in his criticism of my plea for the spread 
of the Jewish faith, writes in this REVIEW in a tone 
which leaves it uncertain whether he is with me or 
against me. A pathetic story which he contributed to 
the last Christmas number of the Hnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, entitled “The Conciliator of Christendom,” 
leads me to suppose that he is one of those critics who 
is subject to moods when dealing with religious or philo- 
sophical problems. And I cannot escape the reflection 
that Mr. Zangwill is not quite at rest in his own mind, 
at the present moment, upon the question, whether the 
religion of Israel is really a Catholic faith or one only 
adapted to a particular group of persons. Mr. Wolf is 
clearly of opinion that the Jewish religion is not suitable 
for any but Jews. Mr. Zangwill, on the other hand, seems 
to preserve an open mind on the problem. Both of these 
writers appear to my own mind to approach the subject 
of the Jewish religion from points of view which seem to 
ignore the very essence of the Faith, namely, its appre- 
hension and its adoration of the “God of the spirits of all 
flesh.” And like most Jews who have been brought up 
under the influence of legalism and outward observances 
from which they have emancipated themselves, they have 
unconsciously permitted their view of the Jewish religion 
to be veiled by its excessive elaboration of outward 
observances. 
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In a former number of this Review I contributed an 
essay upon Reformed Judaism, in which I submitted that 
the spread of Judaism was not likely to be initiated except 
by such Jews as were at heart reformers. And here it is 
necessary to observe that the popular notion of Judaism 
being divided into two camps, namely orthodox and 
reformed, isanerror. There are in truth not less than three 
camps. Besides the reformers and the orthodox, there are 
many Jews of striking individuality and of ardent attach- 
ment to their race who are neither orthodox nor reformers. 
I am not alluding to the class which might be called 
renegades, because the men I refer to are sincerely devoted 
to their people and do possess a certain, though undefined, 
affection for the ceremonial observances of Judaism. And 
such people are not agnostics, but believers in the one God. 
Yet they are intellectually estranged from orthodox Juda- 
ism, and never have associated themselves with any reform 
movement within the Jewish fold. They are critics towards 
every school of thought which is presented to them. But 
they stand outside these schools. Their early education 
having been conducted under the immediate influence of 
orthodox Judaism, the balance of their affections leans on 
the side of orthodox Judaism rather than with any species 
of reform. I know several individuals of my race whose 
negative attitude towards any direct effort in favour ot 
religious revival can only be explained in this way. 

Mr. H. 8. Lewis, on the other hand, represents in the sym- 
posium an attitude of philosophic orthodox Judaism. And 
it is singularly gratifying to observe that his opposition 
to my scheme is not based upon the allegation that the 
Jewish faith is inherently a non-Catholic faith. Quite the 
contrary. He pleads that Judaism is meant for the world, 
and insists that it should be presented in the exact form 
and outer garb with which the Jewish people have possessed 
it. And he supplies historical evidence of the fact that 
orthodox Judaism is consistent with the idea of a univer- 
sal faith and worship. 
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Lady Magnus has assumed a position which I must 
frankly admit I am unable to comprehend. She quotes 
the words of the second Isaiah which I had referred to 
as the expression of the missionary obligation of Israel 
as though they meant the exact opposite of what is 
expressed by them. “ Ye are my witnesses,” Lady Magnus 
informs us, has no conceivable connexion with the idea of 
missionary work. And she goes so far as to compare the 
idea of a witness with that of a mountain. I accept the 
analogy so far as the mountain is seen by those who visit 
it, and so far as its stately pre-eminence might be likened 
to that very rare form of silence which is actually golden. 
But if she means that a witness is to be like a mountain, 
for ever silent and always in the same place, I fear that our 
difference resolves itself into a disagreement about the use 
of the English language rather than about the destiny of 
Israel. If a witness is not to give evidence, | know not 
what a witness is. And how it is possible to give evidence, 
except of mere existence, by an unbroken silence to be 
extended'through the span of human history, is beyond my 
understanding. There are two other points in Lady 
Magnus’s contribution, one of which need only be stated to 
be refuted. First she observes that “God in his own good 
time will see to it that his earth is filled with the know- 
ledge of him, but he needs no Procrustean methods.” I can 
only assure Lady Magnus and any who may think as she 
does that I should consider any attempt to suggest that the 
time has come for the spread of our faith unwarrantable 
if I were not most solemnly convinced that it is the 
Divine Will that this matter should be considered now in 
our own generation. And equally certain is it to my own 
mind that no word would have been uttered on this 
momentous question until and unless it was plainly the 
Will of God that we should speak what was in our hearts. 

Lady Magnus’s suggestion that my proposals are “ a hur- 
ried ideal” is comparatively unimportant because it is 
quite personal. But as she has thought it necessary 
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to make the remark, it seems right to say that the 
conception of Judaism which I had learnt from my 
parents at the early age at which religious teaching 
is imparted was always identified with the belief that 
Judaism was intended to be the faith of all people, and the 
spread of it was only suspended through external and 
artificial circumstances. When I was taught the Shemang 
Yisrael as soon as I could speak, I was also taught that 
this was a doctrine specially revealed to Israel for the 
purpose of Israel teaching it to the world. And when 
I was in my teens 1 distinctly acquired the conviction 
that the seclusion of the Faith of Israel was merely a tem- 
porary condition, but that soon, even when I grew to 
manhood, it might be possible to teach that faith to others 
who were not Jews. 

I come now to the consideration of the objections raised 
by the Chief Rabbi, and I desire to acknowledge his kind 
personal references. The Chief Rabbi appears to have 
approached the subject from a point of view which must 
be considered as distinctly apart from the philosophical 
contemplation of the subject. One of his objections, 
I venture to think, I have already anticipated in the pre- 
face to the symposium. “ Would not half-hearted Jews 
eagerly welcome such a religion, freed from the, to them, 
irksome encumbrance, ritual, but which they would still 
view as some form of Judaism?’? My answer is that if 
the spread of Judaism shall incidentally be the means of 
bringing back to the fold of Israel “ half-hearted Jews,” 
I should be most grateful to welcome them. I am aware 
that the habit of thought, to which, in another connexion, 
I have already alluded, that strange preference in the 
orthodox Jewish mind for extinction rather than reform, 
induces ardent orthodox Jews to close their eyes with mild 
regret when they see their brethren lapsing into religious 
apathy, but to open them in horror when they perceive that 
the apathy is exchanged for some definite religious faith 
which may deviate from the orthodox. I know full well 
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that some earnest orthodox Jews would rather that mem- 
bers of their fold should exist as nominal Jews who 
observe no religious practice,and who bring up their 
children as agnostics, than that they should see them 
drawn to God by any means which deviated in the slightest 
degree from the orthodox position. From these I do most 
profoundly differ. This notion has been repeated in many 
forms and may be expressed by the common phrase, “ the 
whole or nothing.” But the fact that so many elect 
nothing rather than the whole of orthodox Judaism is 
no shock to the religious consciousness of the orthodox 
schools of thought, compared with the resentment which 
it feels by the adoption of a mitigated form of outward 
observances. But Dr. Adler is mistaken in assuming that 
the Judaism which 1 would desire preached to the outer 
world is simply a belief in the Unity of God, and the 
observance of the Moral Law. I have nowhere written 
any words which are open to this construction. So far 
from it, in all my writings upon the subject I have 
expressly and emphatically declared that one of the causes 
that would give to a Jewish Theistic Church a force and 
an attraction which other non-Jewish Theistic movements 
lack is that it would be inseparable from the great historic 
backbone of the Jewish religion, with its ritual observances 
—limited only so far as would be indispensable to prevent 
them from acting as deterrents. I have said that the 
rite of circumcision, presented as an essential condition 
of joining the communion which I have foreshadowed, 
would be an immediate and an impassable barrier. So 
too would be the Saturday observance of the Sabbath. 
But I have stated that the Day of Atonement, the Pass- 
over, and several other Jewish observances should be 
maintained. But supposing I had not taken this course, 
and had even offered to the “half-hearted Jew” in 
express terms a reconciliation with his ancestral faith by 
means solely of “a belief in the Unity of God and the 
observance of the Moral Law, to be recognized by him ” as 
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some form of Judaism “ preached,” as Dr. Adler writes, 
“permissu superiorum,” the proposal would have in it 
more than has ever been offered to that type of Jew by the 
unbending and unconciliating yoke of orthodoxy. Would 
it be no gain to the ideals of our race and faith if the 
so-called ‘half-hearted Jew,” who is at present an utter 
stranger to the synagogue, and to all its rites and to all 
its faith, were brought back through “a belief in the unity 
of God and the observance of the Moral Law” to the faith 
and to the ideal of his race? Is not the very question an 
admission of the allegations which I have made in regard 
to the pretensions and claims of Orthodoxy ? 

The Chief Rabbi proceeds to point out the dangers 
to the Jews themselves of actively propagating their 
faith. ‘This is the argument of expediency, which cannot 
be entertained from any philosophical standpoint. But 
in regard to it 1 am bound to utter an emphatic protest 
from the depth of my own soul. Would to God, I will 
say, that Anti-Semitism could base its case against — 
us Jews upon any active attempt on our part to 
fulfil the purpose for which we are Jews. I for one am 
willing, and would gladly face any Anti-Semitism which 
might be founded on this specific charge. But alas! our 
experience of latter day Anti-Semitism in Berlin, and in 
Vienna, and in Paris is not founded on the allegation that 
the emancipated Jews of those cities have conceived the 
idea of spreading broadcast the doctrine of the Unity of 
God and the claims of perfect righteousness. Jealousy and 
envy of their success in material walks of life is given as 
the reason for this Anti-Semitism. And my belief is that 
so soon as it could be shown that the energies of the Jewish 
race were concentrated upon the spiritual mission which 
in my view alone justifies their separateness, the voice 
of Anti-Semitism would be silenced for ever. But should 
it happen in the mysterious scheme of Divine Provi- 
dence that the active propagation of the faith of Israel is 
to bring upon Israel fresh visitations of the enmity of 
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mankind, I should implore any one of my brethren who 
contemplated joining in such a work to stand back, and to 
abstain, unless he were possessed of the spirit that can face 
all risks and all dangers. I repeat again, that no Jew 
could be of any service in such a work whose heart was 
not stout enough to face the dangers of the situation, if 
dangers there be. But it appears to me that to hold out 
such a threat or such a fear to a community of emancipated, 
prosperous, English Jews, whose ancestors have not shrunk 
from any form of tribulation and suffering which the 
preservation of their trust involved, is a species of rhetoric 
which may be dismissed as rhetoric and as _ possessing 
nothing whatever to alarm any philosophical temperament. 

My personal esteem for the Chief Rabbi is so great, 
and my appreciation of the exalted nature of the office 
which he holds is so complete, that I can only assume 
that he has put forth these arguments in defence of defence- 
less people abroad whom he has persuaded himself might 
be affected by what is done in England. And I feel sure 
that such arguments could never have presented them- 
selves to his view if, out of the abundance of his learn- 
ing, he could have produced some cogent reasons or 
authorities for the logical alternative to my scheme, an 
alternative which could only consist of a dogma that 
Judaism is not a religion for the world, but only for 
the Jews. 

If I were to refer to the objections of the Rev. S. 
Friederburg, the minister of the chief synagogue in 
Liverpool, I should have to repeat the reply which I have 
ventured to make to the Chief Rabbi, because he has 
taken precisely the same ground. 

The Rev. L. M. Simmons, the minister of the Reform 
synagogue in Manchester, claims that the Jewish religion 
is already penetrating into non-Jewish quarters. The pro- 
phet Malachi’s words, Mr. Simmons reminds us, are nearer 
fulfilment than they were— All Christians, from Catholies 
to Unitarians, would call themselves Monotheists.” In 
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other words the special work of Israel in making God 
known to mankind is being carried out by those who are 
not Israelites, namely, Christians whose spirits have already 
been touched by the inspiration of Israel’s prophets in the 
past. And the logical inference of this process of thought 
is that because our work, the work of Jews, is being 
advanced by others, we may rest content. This argument 
is repeated by others, and it amounts to a curious assump- 
tion which, if carried into other spheres of action, would 
be dangerously like saying the following: Suppose you are 
appointed to do certain duties in life, and to your great 
delight and relief you discover that those duties are being 
done more or less by other people, you can consider your- 
self absolved. If I find myself in a situation in which my 
help is required I might wait to see whether somebody 
else will not volunteer to do what I ought to do. Such an 
attitude of mind is not only reprehensible in itself, but if 
carried to its logical result would leave many noble deeds 
undone. But Mr. Simmons’s illustration of the way that 
monotheism is being taught by Christians is not a satis- 
factory illustration, for from the light which has shone 
upon Israel it is clear that a monotheism which is recon- 
cilable with the doctrine of three persons in one God is not 
the monotheism to which Israel was called to witness and 
to teach. 

I may perhaps be pardoned on the ground of want of 
space, as well as from the fear of wearying my readers, if 
I abstain from further comment on the present occasion of 
other criticisms which have been offered in this REviEw, 
and 1 may be permitted to pass on to the consideration of 
what has been written by those who are fundamentally 
agreed with me. 

My friends Mr. Israel Abrahams, the Rev. Morris Joseph, 
and Colonel Goldsmid have powerfully maintained the 
cause which I am advocating. And Mr. Abrahams under- 
stands me aright when he points out that the sense of 
truth rather than the assurance of success is the hope 
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which sustains my belief in the Divine and Universal 
destiny of our race. 

Miss Sylvie D’Avigdor raises a question which is cognate 
to the subject when she points out the reviving influence 
upon Jews themselves, which will inevitably arise so soon 
as they perceive that their faith is the need of others 
besides their own people 

The sympathetic support which is given to the scheme 
by such valiant non-Jewish Unitarians as my venerated 
and greatly-loved friend Dr. Martineau, by Miss Anna 
Swanwick, by the Rev. Dr. Drummond (the Principal of 
the Unitarian College at Oxford), and by so profound 
a thinker as the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, are tokens of 
very true encouragement. No apology was needed from 
Dr. Drummond or Mr. Carpenter for their inquiries as to 
the potentialities of Reformed Judaism in regard to the 
problems of sin and of unsectarian philanthropy. The 
spirit in which Dr. Drummond contemplates the possibility 
of Jews teaching Theism is parallel to that which I would 
hope animates all Jews when they observe the efforts of 
non-Jews to teach the very faith for which we are conse- 
crated. I would answer him at once, that no attempt 
could possibly be made to win proselytes in the sense in 
which it was understood under the constitution of the 
ancient polity now defunct. What we should offer to 
non-Jews is not the empty badges of a nationality which 
has long since been suspended, but the living faith of the 
second Isaiah, “ without price,” “without baptism.” “Ho, 
every one that is thirsty, come ye to the waters,’ would 
be the missionary call of Reformed Judaism. 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter raises two questions, the first of 
which coincides with that of my friend Mr. C. G. Montefiore. 
I will take the second first, as Mr. Carpenter alone raises 
it. He observes: “ Any fresh teaching which Judaism may 
have to offer will be likely to be tested by its applicability 
to new social ideals in which no race limitations can be 
recognized.’ This is a proposition with which I entirely 
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concur. The barrier of race will be passed by the 
message which shall be given to those who stand beyond it. 
A “universal,” and “not a national philanthropy,” may 
reasonably be expected to be taught by those Jews who 
can realize that their religion is a Universal one. Mr. Car- 
penter, not unnaturally, adopts the error of persons who 
are unacquainted, as he says, with “the spiritual life of 
Judaism,” when he supposes that the “ generosity of rich 
Jews ” is confined “to their own people.” A mere cursory 
glance at lists of contributions to the Indian Famine Fund, 
and indeed of every non-sectarian public fund, is enough 
to prove beyond a doubt that Judaism, in its own confined 
area has not been inconsistent with a spirit of philan- 
thropy so broad and so catholic as almost to put into 
the shade by comparison the generosity of the wealthiest 
members of other denominations. The proportion of Jews 
who always contribute to the Hospital Sunday Fund, and 
to other general charitable objects is, both in the number 
of contributors and in amount, proportionately larger than 
the offerings which flow from any other religious sect even 
in England. 

As to the problem of sin which Mr. Carpenter touches, 
there is perhaps no aspect of religious thought upon which 
Judaism can speak so freshly and so vigorously as upon 
this vital question. The optimism which is so character- 
istic of Judaism in all ages is itself an assurance that this 
particular subject will be approached in a manner that will 
render it free from the exaggeration and gloom with which 
the pessimism of other systems has hampered it. The 
teaching even of the much criticized Pentateuch, and still 
more of the prophet Ezekiel in regard to sin and deliverance 
from sin, will certainly be available in the communion 
of the Church of Israel. Mr. Carpenter will, for reasons 
I have already mentioned, permit me to reserve for some 
other occasion what I have to say on this large question, 
and what non-Jews have a right to demand from a mis- 
sionary Jew on so grave an issue. It will be seen that the 
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reserve force which the Jewish race ‘“ must have laid up,” 
as Mr. Carpenter truly imagines, “of an immense store of 
moral achievement” can be utilized in the moral and 
spiritual teaching before us. 

Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Montefiore, as would be expected 
from two such scholars as they are in the field of Higher 
Criticism, take for granted that, in proposing to make others 
share the faith which is in me, that faith must in some 
critical way depend upon the attitude which I hold towards 
the authority of the Scriptures. Mr. Montefiore asks cate- 
gorically, (1) “ What is to be the exact position towards the 
Pentateuch and the Law 2?” (2) “ The exact position towards 
the miracles of the Old Testament ?” (the italics are my own), 
and (3) ‘What is to be the relation to the personality of 
Jesus and to the New Testament?” The.third question I have 
already dealt with. As to the first two, which are practi- 
cally the same as Mr. Carpenter puts to me, I must frankly 
reply that the conception of the faith and of the mission in 
the teaching of that faith which I personally hold, is one 
which does not involve any necessity whatever to hold an 
exact attitude, either towards the Pentateuch and the Law 
or towards the miracles of the Old Testament. And, as 
a matter of fact, I neither hold any exact attitude towards 
these subjects, nor would it ever enter my mind to recom- 
mend to any human soul to whom I would desire to impart 
my faith, that it was essential that he should hold an exact 
attitude towards the Pentateuch, the Law, or the miracles 
of the Old Testament. And here it is necessary to observe 
that faith in God, and in the ultimate triumph of eternal 
righteousness as the expression of his Divine Will, is a gift 
from God himself direct to each individual soul which can be 
possessed of such consciousness. Nothing that was ever 
written in any book, nor anything which can be written in 
commentary of any book, will convey this supreme revela- 
tion to the individual mind. The claim which I have put 
forth for the people of Israel, as a people, is that they of all 
nations of antiquity, and of all groups of living descendants 
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of an ancient people, have received, in a larger measure and 
in a more emphatic sense than any other people, the posses- 
sion of this gift. The footprints of that gift are found 
throughout the literature of their race, and their tradition. 
The consciousness of this gift of the knowledge of God has 
leaked out here and there in the processes of the ages, and 
has never, for two thousand years, been able quite to hide 
itself. The consciousness of God and of his infinite love 
has been, and is to this day, so intense in the Jewish mind 
that it can scarcely contain itself. It oozes out in all 
directions, and it is discovered, though not always recog- 
nized, here, there, and everywhere. The Pentateuch is 
a compilation of which no Jew is justified in speaking 
without a profound reverence, because it represents and it 
records the consciousness of God in the mind of Israel, not 
only at the time when it was compiled and edited, but it 
reflects the spiritual consciousness of generations much 
earlier than the age of historic records. So, too, the frag- 
ments as we have them—for they are only fragments—of 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, and psalmists, and other 
writers who were contributors to that elaborate and incom- 
parable Body of Literature which is called the Bible, do 
represent, each and all, so many illustrations and types of 
the spiritual genius of this.exceptional people. It is no reply 
to these statements to assert, what we all know, that because 
many Jews have a very slender sense of the Divine gifts to 
their race, and comparatively few of them are filled to over- 
flowing with the absorbing consciousness of their Divine 
mission, therefore the race has not been called for the pur- 
pose which is here claimed for it. It is no reply to taunt 
an individual Jew with claiming to spread the religion of 
his race whilst he is only expounding his private personal 
opinions. No one who is not a Jew has ever claimed that _ 
the religion which he seeks to spread was specially revealed 
to his own particular race. Every Christian missionary, 
on the contrary, proclaims that this revelation was given 
to the people of Israel. In saying this it is far from my 
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intention to reflect upon the earnestness and the purity of 
purpose which I am fully aware has ever engaged the true 
missionaries who were Christians. But the claim which 
they put forth is different in kind from that which alone 
would justify a Jew in summoning to the service of his 
mission all the spiritual or racial authority which does 
attach to the name of an Israelite. Dr. Martineau suggests 
that Mr. Montefiore and I have emerged from the Judaism 
of the Pentateuch and the Law. I can only answer that 
we stand on a certain rung of the same ladder, on which 
every teacher in Israel has ever stood. It is not for me to 
measure the distance or the length of that ladder, which 
constitutes the ever ascending religious development of 
Jewish history, but I will say that the claim for the 
universality of the Jewish faith could not stand if it were 
supposed that any one epoch in the history of our people 
had fully contained it and sealed it. If it be true that the 
scheme of Divine Providence permits and ordains the 
perpetual evolution in the affairs of his creatures, it is 
equally true that moral perceptions and spiritual insight 
must grow from age to age. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Cohen admits, as do many who have not 
written in the symposium, that the spread of Judaism 
beyond our race is the ideal of Judaism and its true 
destiny, but she counsels those who think with me to 
missionize our own people first. God grant that it were 
in my power or that of any living Jew to do so. That 
power, if it exists anywhere, will be quickened by the very 
act of presenting the faith to those who stand at present 
outside the fold of Israel. 

Mr. Montefiore’s question as to my attitude towards the 
New Testament as a whole must receive the answer which, 
if not identical with that which I have given to his first two 
questions, must stand on parallel lines. I have no attitude 
towards the New Testament as a whole, but I am not 
unable to recognize the message of Israel despite its dilu- 
tion wherever it is to be found in the pages of those strange 
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records. My friend Mr. F. C. Conybeare has made some 
critical observations about the New Testament, but he 
has recognized that it does contain elements of Jewish 
religious thought which are not out of harmony with other 
Jewish writings. 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter has asked whether Judaism has 
produced any figures like those of Francis of Assisi, or 
Wesley. Ineed only refer him to the twelfth-century Jewish 
mystics and to Akiba. For saintliness of life, for martyr- 
dom, and heroic devotion to a divine ideal, I challenge any 
scholar to produce the superiors, if indeed the equals, of 
those who laid down their worldly goods and their lives at 
the Spanish Inquisition. 

In conelusion I would say that the message which 
Judaism has to convey differs from all other forms of 
Theism—less on the theological aspect of what it has to 
tell than upon its purely spiritual and religious side. We 
have the testimony, not of a book or of a million of books 
merely, but the testimony of a vast human tragedy—a long 
personal tale which has been told from father to son through 
two hundred generations of men, women, and children— 
people who have lived and loved and suffered and died and 
have never lost their faith. That faith has realized for 
them the most personal, intimate, and tender relation with 
the Divine Being which it is possible to conceive. The 
love which they have borne to him, and the love which 
they felt radiating upon their souls from him, is a story 
which has never yet been told since the Canon of Scrip- 
ture was compiled. It was a love so transcendent, so 
imperishable, that it cannot be measured by the story 
of any other faith, just because it was independent 
throughout of that which outside the Jewish family is still 
believed to be indispensable to it, namely mediation. 
There is no inherent estrangement between God and man. 
There is no ransom due, but personal individual love and 
worship. Almighty God is close to each individual soul 
separately and distinctly, without mediation of any kind 
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whatever. There is nothing between us and our Maker— 
no intercessor, for every human being is his very own 
child. This wonderful and mysterious nearness to the 
great God, who is as infinite in his love as he is in his 
power, is the message upon which the Jew, as a Jew, has no 
need to speculate. With him it is absolute knowledge 
and certainty. Why are we to keep this secret to our- 
selves when the world around us is pining for a God who 
may be realized without terror and without a labyrinth of 
intellectual obstacles? It is a faith, repeat ; something to 
be seen, to be imbibed—never to be demonstrated. It is 
a gift which will be shared by the very contagion of a com- 
mon worship. In God’s name let Theists who are not Jews 
teach it if they can; but shall we who have for the longest 
period possessed it conceal our experience of it? “ Let not 
the stranger think that the Lord hath utterly separated me 
from his people, for I will give unto the stranger which 
joineth himself to the Lord a place within my house and 
within my walls better than of sons and of daughters, for 
my house shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” 
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IBN AL-HIT?S ARABIC CHRONICLE OF 
KARAITE DOCTORS. 
1. 


Tue text of [bn al-Hiti’s Chronicle is taken from the Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 2402, where it ig appended to Yefeth’s Com- 
- mentary on the Book of Proverbs. The scribe was Moses ben 
Abraham, who occupied the post of precentor or “ Hazzan”’ 
at Cairo within the memory of the present generation, for 
his copy of Yefeth’s Commentary was finished at no earlier 
date than the 21st of Tebeth, A.M. 5627 (A.D. 1867), and the 
appended Chronicle was probably written within a few 
days after the completion of the Commentary. The docu- 
ment, however, from which the modern scribe made his 
copy of Ibn al-Hitis work was of considerable antiquity, 
as the following note, which is found on fol. 187 b—that 
is, immediately before the Chronicle—clearly shows :— 

Ῥ tp ΠΡΣΟΝ *p ΤΠ wndmpa δ΄ νὴ) py AD ANN NOD NIM 
prom oxpyds nesupds ¥’s) spp 23 ὈΌΣΠΟΝ ΝΌΟΝ yopn op 
‘Sy somnn ΠΌΡΝΣ NON ΝΠῚ PON MINIT ὉΠῸΡ Sy pyre ΝΠ ποῦν 
xo iy Ate ΜΟΥ INypI I [0 AINA AM ANd a ANd ἸΝΞΌΝΟΝ 7p 
yesnds yo “ΝΒ somnn andpsy ompos pubs op anon anon 
mods: Syedd yrpnondss Sandy ΠΝ “on ΠΕΡ ond Jone 
rordwy esta [Ὁ 
i.e. “And this is one of the texts which I have found here 
in Cairo, in the ‘Genizah’ of our holy congregation, on an 
ancient leaf, containing a brief record of the names of 
Karaite Doctors, may their Rock and their Redeemer 
preserve them: namely, the great Masters, may God, the 
FL2 
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exalted One, have mercy on them all, and bestow his 
favour upon them, Amen. And behold, I copy it down 
as well as possible, word for word, and letter by letter, 
without leaving anything out, and without adding any- 
thing to what I have found written on the ancient leaf. 
And I copy it here for fear lest the composition of the 
author should perish and be lost altogether, and on account 
of the benefit which the coming generations may derive 
from it. And for the rest, peace.” 

But who was the [bn al-Hiti whose Chronicle of Karaite 
Doctors has thus come down to us? The approximate date 
of his activity is supplied to us in the text itself. The 
“last of the learned and wise men” whom Ibn al-Hiti 
mentions is the famous Samuel ha-Rofé ben Moses al- "Ὁ 
Maghrebi who was “ Dayyan” at Cairo during the latter 
part of the fourteenth and the earlier years of the fifteenth 
century. From the mention of al-Maghrebis great work, 
the “Sefer Miswoth,’ known by the Arabic title of “Al- 
Murshid,” besides two other important compositions of his, 
we may safely conclude that the present Chronicle was 
written during the latter part of al-Maghrebi’s busy life, 
that is, probably between the years 1410 and 1420. With 
this date in our mind we are naturally led to identify our 
author with the scribe smnbx [2 +s Ao 12 Seayp 2 Ἢ] 
whom Pinsker (Lik. Kad. p. 64) mentions as the writer 
of a MS. which bears the date A.H. 8117, answering to 
1408-9 A.D. It is also tempting to assume that the Ibn al- 
Hiti thus identified as David ben Sa‘dal (or Sa‘dél) is a scion 
of Yeshu’ah Ibn Sa‘dal Ibn al-Hiti, who is already quoted 
by Salmon ben Yesohim, the well-known Karaite controver- 
sialist of the Saadyanic period. This view is considerably 
weakened by the fact that no ΠΡ) occurs in David ben 
Sa‘dal’s genealogy as given by Pinsker, but it may on the 
other hand be held that the absence of the name Yeshu‘ah 


1 Firkowicz, in fact, refers to our author (see note 9 on p. 433) under the 


name of 758 77/4. 
2 The year 22) a.m. in Pinsker, loc. cit., is evidently a misprint for orp. 
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is merely due to the insufficient length of the genealogy, 
extending though it does over nine generations. One may 
take it for granted, however, that our Chronicler’s family 
originally came from Hit, “a town situated on the Eu- 
phrates, about thirty leagues to the west of Bagdad, 
inhabited by Arabs and Karaite Jews!,’ and from his 
knowledge of the writings of Samuel al-Maghrebi during 
this author's lifetime it appears further to follow that 
David Ibn al-Hiti was either settled in Egypt or in one 
of the surrounding countries, such as Syria or Palestine. 
From the notes which I have added to the translation 
it will be seen that, thanks chiefly to the labours of 
Pinsker, Steinschneider, Neubauer, Harkavy, Bacher, and 
Poznanski, I have been able to illustrate several of Ibn 
al-Hiti’s statements, and also occasionally to show in 
what particular points the Chronicler was misled by the 
comparatively scanty material which he had before him. 
Modern scholars have in many respects an advantage over 
Ibn al-Hiti, who had to arrive at his facts by means of 
references found scattered here and there in the works 
which he read or copied. But the profit which we are 
enabled to derive from his Chronicle is undoubtedly 
considerable. On some well-known writers he imparts 
to us fresh, and sometimes interesting, information, and he 
besides brings before us a number of names which have not 
been known before. The great feature of the Chronicle is 
no doubt the prominence which is given in it to Yusuf ben 
Noah, and scholars will probably not be slow to seize 
_on the fresh “data” now presented to us on the life and 
activity of this Karaite Doctor, who appears to have been 
the centre of a very influential and earnest band of scholars. 
I need only add that the names which I have passed by 
without a remark in my notes belong partly to authors 
concerning whom I could find nothing elsewhere, and 
partly to well-known men, like Yisuf al-Basir, Yefeth Ibn 


+ See R. Hoerning, British Museum Karaite MSS., p. v. 
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Sair, and others, on whose life and literary labours Ibn 
al-Hiti has nothing fresh to tell us. 


II. 


omden mos ob Ss 45 ow.’ 


my AS τ ΤΟΝ jax tends pods anna weds sna 

nay sds omy Ax os ΝΌΟΝ sndyds 00. ἼΞΤ 1D ΝΌΟΝ ὁ ΖΘ 
onbs Awa ΝΠῚ jo bye aD ἸΠΠῚΣ py mods andy “x4 ond 
ΔΝ JNDT Β IND TIN DP) W|I Ny? Myn_ ΠΌΝΡΝῚ mnYDin sya 
mda wen gwar mands tea mop madads ΝΟΣ tds ands apy? 
amd wm pds ds poxands: yo myxny Soy tea “a baw ma 55 
Guys op anna indy ᾿ΥΝΌΡΟΟΝ ty ΥΟΊΡΟΝ Set ΠῚ ys) spp 2 
mands aNn3 °D ὨΠΊΣῚ ANS AS ΠΟΠῚ ὈΝΌΡΊΡΟΝ Sap ΝΟΥΝΠῚ pads 
ΝΥΝ ἸΣΣΟΝῚ Sano poasyden Sysop omy NOX ANDI ἼΘΙ 
“ΣἿ ΟῚ ΟΝ ΟῚ Sarde ὈΠΝῚ ΤΟΝ ΟΞΟΝῚ ΠΟ ΝΒΟΝῚ prvadsy 
pny? 12 apy poxyds pwos sons onaxdnSs 199 53 on xox 
myanon pm qos AD aNNds AD yn PANN AS “AT ὈΝΘΡΊΡΟΝ 
nya yay ὙΘΟΝῚ ands rio Aap wp ΟἿ noe mrowd pyan 
axnay minds oan ΠΟῚ anandS Far fap vp nbap nayyn Asx ΠῚ 
moxd wpinan Myo Spa wo ms "ΠῚ pds yas adyndyr : ΟἾΝΝΟΝ 
bap ὭΥ̓ΒΟΝ ἸΝΞῚ my aD ᾿ἈΒῚ Minds Wo|N Ὁ ΝΟΡΊΡΟΝ ον Sn 
ΟΝ andy ma AS 777 8 ΟΝ 12 Sw πον Sa ΠΝ ὈΝΘΡΊΡΟΝ 
mx ΣΡΝΟΝῚ pbs ἸῺΝ poyndsy ὈΝΟΡΊΡΟΝ ἢ S5ap ΠΌΝΟΝ ans op 
on py “xd 725 πον ands Sy ons 54? xndysy ἼΞῚ xd 
savas Ὧν ἸῺΝ on pds ἸῺΝ an ὉΝΘΡΊΡΟΝ an best on po 


1 Or. 2402, fol, 188 a. 2 MS. wy. 5 Probably for 124N2. 

4 For yn, MS. xdiin. 

* The usual form of this word is Dnpax or papoose. 

5. The original form is ΠΌΤΟΝ. 

7 MS. my ; see note 3, p. 437. 

* One should expect "x17 instead of 5x21 12. Ix Ὁ ; see the note on the 
translation. 

9. MS. 1y1; see the note on the translation, loc. cit. 

10 Fol. 188 b. 
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HADI DPN AP ys ΠΣ [3 App’ ἸῺΝ pute paxbs abypo cp myn 
ΝΥ ΝῸ ὧν emp pear adySS5 ays papds op ant nd iso ΤῸΝ 
grads vax pwdsy ὌΖΟΝ apy ian whe pandny yo “xoday Vv. 
JIN NM ND 7D AS) [5 Ὁ Woy Ade in Sy mya nSpnow NA 
[DAN [Ὁ 1) ἸΝῪ pwota paps now wD Fay pant snaby 
ΠΠΡΝ wp pds ἸῺΝ adynds Sep ΝῸ Abas por “xpd sap ἼΒΌ 
ΝΌΟΝ ‘Sy naw> ns xp) ΟΝ ΟἿΡΟΝ tp mp r. md ΠῚ jad 
mayds aan Ὅν ΠΌΝΠ ἼΝΊΘΠΟΝ dy 54 bre (amy ἼΣΝΝ ADE 
Teyady apy ax paws rome ody) AX onom ΠΌΘΟΝ ands 
popn xpo ΠῚ 12 ὃν ΝῊΡ wo ἤδη yo Ssand sotpody ΝΠ ἸΣΝῚ 
apy jax pede]? ada sadw ΝΡ xompyyn vp may yxdyp ΜΌΓΟΝΟ 


1 MS. Jor. 

2 The MS. has mx 84) Sy “Dbx ἫΝ, which does not make sense. δ was 
probably written down as an alternative to DX. 

3 MS. %y. * Fol. 189 a. 5 The MS. has no stop here. 

6 The exact bearing of the words enclosed in () is difficult to under- 
stand ; see note Io, p. 439. 

7 Read ys2x. δ. MS. mx). 

9. The passage enclosed in [ ] is quoted, in a faulty form, by Firkowicz, 
FET 3) p. 22. 
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any) “ἈΝ ἜΝΠ ΠΩΝΦΟΝ AND ΤΟΝ prpwn ΝΠΠΊΝΟΣ 5. md) ΟΥ̓ΒΟΝ 
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1 For M010. ? A lacuna in the MS, 3 Fol. 189 b. 
* MS. myx. 5 MS. ν. ° MS. avn. 

7 The MS. has 1 (without a dot) for the Arabic ὁ. 

8 The Arab writers spell the name as); (ayn). 

® See note 6, p. 441. 


10 The 3 stands here for & (),bl3,). 
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ἐδ Sy oder 


1 Fol. 190 a. 2 MS. 77. 3 MS. van. 
* The copyist thus correcting himself. 
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JII.—TRANSLATION. 


In the name of the Lord, the God of eternity, shall we labour and 
succeed. 

We shall now begin the Chronicle of the righteous Sheikh Ibn 
al-Hiti, may God, the exalted One, favour him :— 

I will now mention the names of famous Karaite Doctors—may 
God, the exalted One, favour them—of whom I have found a record. 
First, the Sayyid ‘Anan, may his rest be in glory. He was the first 
who succeeded in unveiling the truth after it had been shrouded 
over, and he resuscitated it, and he poured out his soul unto death. 
It is said that he lived in the time of Abu Jafar al-Manstr’! who 
succeeded to the throne of the Khalifs in the year 136 of the Hijrah. 
He was the chief of the whole house of captive Israel in Bagdad, 
and he converted many of the Rabbanites to the truth, that is to 
the tenets of the Karaites, may their Rock and their Redeemer pre- 
serve them. After him were Daniel al-Kumisi? and David al- 
Mukammas’”, and he wrote a book on the fundamental principles 
of the law. These [two] were before Kirkisini—may God, the exalted 
One, have mercy on him—for he has mentioned them in the “ Book 
of lights,” and he has also mentioned bodies of people, namely the 
followers of Isma‘il *, and the Okbarites*, and the people of Tustar, 
and Bagdad, and Basrah, and the Persians, and the people of 
Khurasan, and the people of the mountain, and the Syrians*. He 
has not mentioned individual names, but only the difference in their 
opinions. 

With regard to the learned Sheikh Ya‘ktb ben Yishak al-Kirkisanz, 
it is to be noted that the date at which he composed the ‘“ Book of 


1 By using the term Sp) ‘‘and itis said,” Ibn al-Hiti betrays uncertainty 
on a point which is now established beyond a doubt. 

* The exact time of Daniel al-Kumisi’s activity is not quite certain ; 
comp. Fiirst, Geschichte des Karderthums, i. 78, and Hamburger, Die Jiidische 
Literatur, ii. 72, with S. Poznanski, Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, vol. VIII, 
p- 681.. Ibn al-Hiti’s collocation of Daniel al-Kumisi and David al- 
Mukammas favours Poznanski’s statement that the former flourished 
at the beginning of the tenth century, for the latter was certainly 
famous in the earlier part of the same century. 

* Isma‘il himself is styled νῦν, and it, therefore, seems that by the 
Okbarites named after him are meant the followers of wn, who was 
a townsman of Isma‘il (see Harkavy, Transactions of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society, vol. VIII, pp. 314-16; also Bacher, JEwisH QUARTERLY 
Review, vol. VII, pp. 706-708). 

* All the bodies of people mentioned here are spoken of in Hark., 
op. cit., pp. 314-19. 
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Lights” was the year one thousand two hundred and seventy-eight ἷ 
of the era of contracts, or in the year 315 of the Hijrah. As for the 
Sayyid David ben Boaz*—may the Lord, the exalted One, have mercy 
on him—the composition of his work on Ecclesiastes took place in 
the year 383 of the Hijrah, and he also wrote a commentary on the 
Pentateuch and a book on [its] fundamental principles. And the 
Doctor Abu al-Sari—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him— 
lived before Saadyah the Pithomite, for he argued against ὃ Kirkisani 
in his commentary on the Pentateuch and in his “Book on the 


* The year 1278 of contracts answers to 967 Α. »., but the greater part 
of 315 A.H. coincides with 927 a.p. The date 937, which has been 
assigned to the composition of the ‘‘ Kitab ul-Anwar” by several writers 
(see Bacher, JEwisH QuaRTERLY REVIEW, vol. VII, p. 687; Poznanski, 
Steinschn. Festschrift, p. 196), really belongs to Kirkisani’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch (see the passage given by Neubauer, in Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, vol. II, p. 249, which, according to p. xiv in the same volume, 
is taken from the above-mentioned Commentary). In the Introduction 
to his longer Commentary on the Pentateuch, Kirkisani’s says :— 


Li SKS 33 YS SI Lleol, Gall pe ge call Idler p45, 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2557, fol.1b) 3)-=* OLS LS Lao, sly eo) ἘΣ 


The ‘‘ Kitab ul-Anwar,” which deals with the commandments contained 
in the Pentateuch, was accordingly composed before the Commentary 
which treats on the rest of its contents, and if the latter was written 
in the year 937 4.D., it is not unlikely that the date 927 is the correct 
one for the composition of the former. The collocation of 1278 a.@. with 
315 A. H. is a serious mistake, and is probably due to a blunder of the 
scribe. 

2 2 ja ΤΠ is reported to have been the fifth in the line of descent 
from Anan (see Pinsker ΠΥ “p>, pp. 87, 53), and, therefore, much 
earlier than A. H. 383 (A. D. 993). See, however, Harkavy, Stade’s Zeitschrift, 
vol. I, p. 157. On the works of this Karaite doctor we obtain here 
fresh information. 

3. The argument in proof of Abu al-Sari having lived after Saadyah 
is as follows: Abu al-Sari argues against Kirkisani, The latter is, 
therefore, prior to the former. But Saadyah was prior to Kirkisani, 
the senior of Abu al-Sari, and it, therefore, follows that Saadyah was 
certainly prior to Abu al-Sari. The priority of Saadyah to Kirkisani 
is similarly established by the fact that Israel ben Daniel (or rather 
Daniel) who was prior to Kirkisani, already argues against Saadyah. 
It will be seen that unless the emendations ἣν for my, and 727 for ἼΣΣ, 
are made in the text, the passage is without logical sense. Ibn al-Hiti’s 
effort to establish a chronology was most praiseworthy ; but we now 
know for certain that Abu al-Sari (ΤΣ j2 nD) lived about the time of 
Saadyah, as was also the case with Kirkisani. 
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Commandments,” but Fayyami was before Kirkisani, for Israel ben 
Daniel'—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him—argued 
against him, and Solomon han-Nasi mentions him in his “ Book 
on forbidden marriages,” before? Kirkisani and the Doctor Abu al- 
Sart; and the likelihood is that when he mentioned the learned, 
may their memory be blessed, he recorded them in their chrono- 
logical order, for he mentions first ‘Anan, then Benjamin, then 
Daniel *, then Kirkisani, then Abu al-Sari, then Abu ‘Ali al-Basri 
and his son‘, then David ben Boaz® the Nasi, then the Doctor 
Abu ‘Ali’—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on them all. 
It is hkely that he’ was a contemporary of the Sheikh Abu Ya ktb 
Yusuf ben Noah*, for he has argued against him extensively " with 
regard to “Abib, and the Sheikhs Abu Yaktb al-Basir and Abu 
al-Faraj Hartin were of those who came down” to the Sheikh 
Abu Ya‘ktb, and these [are mentioned] on a copy of his composition 
which is dated in the year 393%. And Abu ‘Ali, in his refutations 
of Ben Noah, has mentioned the names of learned men whose 
memory is that of men of battle, men of might, god-fearing men ; 
these are Abu Sadan ben Abraham, and Abu Yishak Abraham ben 
al-Ispahani, and the Doctor Salomon ben Yerdhim, and Abraham 


' Israel ben Daniel ‘~i2DNbx lived about 100 years after Kirkisani 
(see Pinsker, op. cit., pp. 7, 107). One should probably substitute 59.27 
for 5x27 12 Oxqw (vide infra). 

* See note * on preceding page. 

ὅ On ὈΥΡΤΙ Mw 12 NN, who has already been mentioned, see Pinsker, 
op. cit., p. ΠΏ. 

* i.e. Abu Sa‘id (qnbnm »bm 5 5) son of Yefeth ben ‘Ali, here called 
Abu ‘Ali al-Basri (see Pinsker, op. cit., p. 207). 

5. On David ben Boaz, see above. 

δ This Abu ‘Ali is known as an opponent of Abu al-Sari in legal inter- 
pretations of the Pentateuch (see Brit. Mus. MSS., Or. 2573, 2574), but it 
does not yet appear certain what other name or names he bore. He 
may have been Abu ‘Ali Hasan al-Levi al-Basri, grandfather of Yefeth. 
As Ibn al-Hiti has already failed in his chronology on other points, it 
would be no wrong to him to imagine that he is here guilty of another 
chronological error. 

7 i.e. (apparently) Abu al-Sari. 

δ Ibn al-Hiti has, as will be seen in what follows, much to tell us 
about this Karaite doctor, who has hitherto not been much more than 
an unknown quantity. See e.g. Pinsker, op. cit., pp. 72, 74, 75; Harkavy, 
op. cit., p. 156. 

" This does not appear an entirely conclusive argument, for extensive 
refutations may be written of works whose authors have died long since. 

0 j.e, to attend his lectures. 1} A.D, 1002-3. 
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ben ‘lan', and Abu Ezra ben Abinah, and the Sheikh Abu Ὑα καρ 
ben Abraham ben Jils who is, perhaps, identical with Al-Basir. 
And all these were before him’, for in speaking of them, he says: 
“May God have mercy on them, and remember them in the accept- 
ance of His people.” And Salomon ben Yerdhim—muy his soul be 
in Hden—was a contemporary of al-Fayyimi, and the Doctor Abu 
Sa‘id, son of the Doctor Abu ‘Ali*, was the teacher of the Sheikh 
Abu al-Fara] ben Asad*—may God, the exalted One, have mercy 
on him; for in mentioning him, he says: ‘Our teacher N. N.” He® 
was in the time of Abu al-Sari, for he made an abridgement of 
his commentary, and argued against him in his ‘“ Book on the 
Commandments.” And ‘Arishi®*—may God, the exalted One, have 
mercy on him—mentioned the Doctor Abu Said in his “ Book on 
the Commandments,” in the chapter on ‘“ Abib.” 

The Sheikh Abu Ya‘ktb ben Noah, of whom mention has already 
been made, had a college in Jerusalem, and there were there, 
according to report, seventy learned men. Of their number were 
the two Sheikhs Abu Ya‘kib al-Basir and Abu al-Faraj Hariin, and 
it continued after him in the same condition’, and of the number 
who lived there were Abu al-Faraj Hariin‘, and others. In the 
Synagogue of the Karaites in Damascus has been seen a part of 
the commentary on Leviticus®, written on parchment, and among 
the things which the Doctor Abu al-Sari said in his refutation of 
Ben Noah [is contained the statement that] he lved thirty years 
in Jerusalem ....'°. This testifies to his continuance for a long 
time in the same condition—may God, the exalted One, have mercy 
on them, and give them a good reward. 


7 A117 [ROY 15. OTN ADY is mentioned in 12772 1M. 

2 Apparently before Abu ‘Ali, who records their names. 

> i.e. Yefeth ben Ali, “Abu Sa‘id being his best known son ; vide supra. 

* Full name: Abu al-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad, or 4717 72 πο. The 
British Museum possesses several volumes of his Commentary (existing 
in a longer and shorter recension) on the Pentateuch ; see Hark., loc. cit., 
Ῥ. 159; Neubauer, Aus der Petersb. Bibliothek, pp. 19, 20. 

5 i.e. Abu Sa‘id ? δ To be identified with wp 12 aI? 

7 i.e. as a seat of learning. 

8. Ibn al-Hiti apparently means that Abu al-Faraj Harin who already 
resided in Jerusalem in the lifetime of Abu Ya‘kib Yusuf ben Noah 
continued to live there after that doctor’s death. 

* By Abu al-Sari, who is mentioned immediately after. 

Ὁ The words: MAME 728 PID PINK YY ΠΕῸΞ na ΝῸ “what I have 
brought out and revealed concerning ’Abib, and how shall 1 make known 
its shape or condition,’ make no sense in the context. Something has 
probably dropped out from the text. 
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The two Sheikhs Abu Ya‘ktb al-Basir! and Abu Hartin al-Mukad- 
dasi? were of the number of those who attended the lectures of 
Ben Noah, as has already been said, for they refer to him in their 
compositions by saying: ‘Our Sheik N. N. has said.” And the Sheikh 
Abu Yaktb passed away before the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj Harin, 
for the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj in mentioning him, uses the phrase: 
“May He favour him”’; and I have found a portion of the “Istibsar*,” 
which he has composed, its date being 428 *, where he says: ‘‘ May 
He prolong his dignity®.” I have also found a composition of his 
on the refutation of the two utterances®, which was dictated in the 
year 4587. It is likely that these two Sheikhs, together with the 
Doctor Abu Said, were all in the same generation, and that they 
all studied in the College of Ben Noah. The Sheikh Abu al-Faraj 
ibn Asad said [in speaking of them]: ‘Our teachers N.N., may God, 
the exalted One, have mercy on them,” and it is said that he attended 
the lectures of the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj*, and he began his shorter 
Commentary on the “‘Torah”—may He make it great and full of 
glory—which he wrote with his own honoured hand, in the month 
Rabr I, of the year 4465. To this belongs the commentary on 
Exodus, in two parts, in his own writing, the copying whereof 
occupied seven months...” 

In Ramlah there was the Sheikh ‘Ali ben Abraham at-Tawil—may 
God, the exalted One, have mercy on him. He lived after the Sheikh 
Abu al-Faraj ibn Asad, for he mentions him in his book, using the 
phrase: ‘May He favour him;” and he wrote a commentary on 
the whole Bible. And the Nasi Solomon, who is known by the title 
ar-Ra’is abu al-Fadl—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him 
—was one of the most eminent and foremost scholars. He was the 
chief of the Karaites in Egypt, and his command and decisions went 


* See the text. ? The same as Abu al-Faraj Haran. 

3 Of Yusuf al-Basir. The Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2576, contains a work 
entitled Prix °) ΠΝΕΣΓΌΝΟΝ axnd, which is possibly the composition 
referred to in this place. 

Έ ΑῸΡ. 1036-7. 

5 Of Abu al-Faraj Harin (2), showing that the latter was alive when 
Yusuf al-Basir wrote the work in question. 

6 A very vague reference indeed. 7 A.D. 1065-6. 

8.1.6. Abu al-Faraj Harin. 

9 a.p. 1054-5. The date of the longer Commentary, as given in Or. 2495 
(fol. 75b), is A.D. 1050. It will be seen that Ibn al-Hiti is here in 
a correct chronological line. 

10 The MS. has a lacuna here; -2xp, as a complete word, cannot be 
correct in this place. 
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forth into the east, and the west, and into Syria; but no other work 
by him, except the book on forbidden marriages, is known to us. 
He was most distinguished in scholarship, and also in jurisprudence. 
He also wrote a book entitled, “Things which the person on whom 
the obligation rests cannot approach’,” which is a treatise on the 
fundamental principles of the Law?. He passed away in the 
year 600. 

Of the learned of Bagdad and ‘Irak are to be mentioned the two 
Sheikhs Abu al-Hasan ben Mashiah and Salomon ben Yerdhim, who 
lived in the time of al-Fayyimi. Ben Mashiah argued much 
against him in Bagdad, and Ben Yerodhim argued against him in 
Aleppo, and he died there—may God, the exalted One, have mercy 
on him—in the time of al-Fayytimi, who attended his funeral with 
his garments torn, girded with a rope, and barefoot ; and when he 
was blamed for it, he said: ‘“‘We both derived much profit from 
our controversies, and there is no doubt about his learning, and, 
therefore, have I acted as I have done®.” And the grave of Salomon 
ben Yerodhim is known to this day in Aleppo, and among the Gentiles 
and others* as the grave of the righteous one, and vows are made 
to him to the present day. 

Abu ‘Isa ben Zar‘ah® in his epistle entitled “I]tham Sabin °” (?) 
argued against the Jews; then came the above-mentioned Ibn 
Mashiah, and they controverted each other, and the date of the 
composition of this epistle is the year 387’. Abraham al-Harselani° 
—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him—argued against 
the Rabbanites, and refuted their opinions. Among the number 


1 The phrase is a difficult one. Two similar titles of books are found 
in Haji Khalfa, v. 354. See Dozy, Supplém. aux Dict. Arabes, 111. 485. 

2 First’s remark that Solomon the Nasi wrote a Sefer Miswoth (Gesch. 
d. Kar, ii. 192) is, therefore, a correct one. 

3 A fine feature in Saadyah character. The incident is evidently 
narrated as a testimony to the worth of Salomon ben Yerohim. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that it may be true in substance. 

* It is difficult to see who are meant here by “the others”; hardly 
the Rabbanite Jews. 

5 See Steinsch., Polemische wu. apologetische Literatur, pp. 148, 149. Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘ah makes express mention of the Risalah (vol. II, p. 236). 

δ pyno may possibly be a corruption of νὰ, for it was the Jewish 
mathematician, Ibn Shu‘aib, to whom the “ Risalah ” was addressed (see 
Steinsch., loc. cit.). The reading ‘‘Iltham” (oxn>x for ondx) is a conjecture 
of Dr. Rieu, whom I have had the privilege of consulting on this and 
several other points. The meaning would be “ the striking of Sab‘in.” 

ae Ar ὩΣ 997. 8 This Karaite is mentioned in 37719 14. 
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of the learned men whom he mentions is Yusuf ben Sabtiyya}, 
and I have found two books on dogmatic theology by ‘Ali ben Yusuf 
Samiyyah, dated in the year 459%, and the scribe [of the copy] uses 
of him and of Sadakah ben Shomron—may God, the exalted One, 
have mercy on him—the phrase ‘“‘ May God favour them.” And the 
Sheikh Hananyah ben Yaktb—may God, the exalted One, have 
mercy on him—was one of the foremost and great ones. He was 
most distinguished in jurisprudence and dogmatic theology, and 
he wrote a work entitled, “ΑΔ treatise of minute investigation,’ which 
is a book of “secrets,” in five volumes, and it is exceedingly beautiful, 
but there are only extant of it two volumes, the first and the second. 
He quotes opinions of his father—may God, the exalted One, have 
mercy on him—which show that he was also a learned man. It is 
said that he used to cut the Khalif’s pen for him, and he had much 
power at his court. He belonged to the learned group of al-Basir 
and Ben Asad—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on them all. 
Ben Sakuyah*—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him— 
argued against the Rabbanites and [especially] against al-Fayytimi 
with regard to the new moon, and Abib, and Pentecost, [and the 
laws relating to] the fat tail and the fat, as well as regards tradition ; 
and he refuted their tradition. And the Sheikh Abu ‘Anan Yishak 
ben Ali ben Yishak—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him 
—was a great and foremost scholar, and he argued against al-Fayyimi 
in a book like the “ Siraj*,” and he wrote a book on “ Equaliza- 
tion δ.) The likelihood is that he was one of the chief scholars 
and the foremost men [of his time]. The Sheikh Samuel ben Asher 
ben Manstr, who is known by the name of Abu al-Tayyib al-Jabali °, 
was in the time of the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj Harin, and they con- 
troverted each other with regard to “Abib” and the legal year. 
He held the opinion of the Master Abu “Ali—may God, the exalted 
One, have mercy on him—and he wrote a treatise on the refutation 
of the calendar’, and the calculation of the new moon. He also 
argued against Menahem, the head of the Academy *, after having 
studied the epistle of Ben Menahem to Abu Thabit—may God, 


1 Tg x»naix a corruption of :niv ? 

2 A.D. 1066-67. 

3 See 6. g. Pinsker, op. cit., Ὁ. Δ. 

* ij, e. like the wren £0 or “ Kitab ul-Siraj ” of Yusuf al-Basir. 

5 The title is vague enough. ® See Pinsker, op. cit., pp. COP, 37. 

7 anrm, lit. ‘cycle,’ the years being arranged in cycles of nineteen 
years in the calendar. 

* Head (with Mar Mathatia as opposing Gaon) of the academy at 
Pumbedstha, in the middle of the ninth century. 
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the exalted One, strengthen him. And the Sheikh Abu Sa‘id! 
controverted Menahem on the subject of dogmatic theology, and 
he wrote an excellent book. The Sheikh Yashar ben Hesed ben 
Yashar al-Tustari 7—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him— 
was one of the great scholars, and he wrote a ‘‘ Book of Indications ”’ 
on dogmatic theology in their language and their mode of argu- 
mentation. He also argued against al-Fayytimi, and wrote a book 
on “ Equalization,’ and he wrote much on foreign law. Then comes 
the Sheikh Solomon ben Mubarrak ben Saijir, the author of “ Al- 
Taisir*.’ Then the Sheikh ‘Ali ben Sulaiman, the author of the 
abridged “Hgron*.” Then our Master Aaron ben Elijah, of Con 
stantinople. Then our Master and Lord Yehtdah ha-Abél ben Elijah 
Hedessi. Then our Master Israel had-Dayyan; then our Master 
Yefeth ben Sair, who is known by the title of the ‘famous 
physician’; then our Master Isaiah ben ‘Uzziyahu hak-Kohen, who 
is known by the title of the “illustrious Doctor”; then our Master 
Samuel the Teacher, son of Moses, who is known by the name of 
al-Sinni’; then Samuel ben Moses ha-Rofé, the Maghrebite, the author 
of the “‘ Questions and Answers,” and of a book on the Commandments, 
and also of Introductions to the ‘Questions and Answers.” He is 
the last of the learned and wise men, who are guides to the truth, 
and the ‘‘ Maskilim®” shall shine, &c. There are also learned | 
Karaites whom we do not know and whose writings we have not 
studied. Peace be upon Israel. 
G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 Τὸ is difficult to say who this Abu Sa‘id was, if Menahem Gaon, of 
the ninth century, was the authority against whom he wrote, for 
Yefeth’s son flourished more than a century later. 

2 See Hark., op. cit., p. 158. The British Museum possesses a philo- 
sophical work by this writer, entitled, At-Talwih ila’t-Tauhid wa’l-‘Adl. 
His Arabic name was ’Abu’l-Fadl Sahl (Hark., Sahl Ibn Fadl). 

3 See Hark., op. cit., pp. 158, 159. 

* See 9. g. Neub., op. cit., p. 18. 

5. See Pinsker, op. cit., p. 125, where a Ὁ Swnw (or 2 Ja TVD 11 Ow) 
is recorded. 

6 A title which the Karaites (of Jerusalem only ?—see Neub., op. cit., 
Ῥ. 7) took to themselves in allusion to Dan. xii. 3. 
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CHRISTIAN DEMONOLOGY. 


BEL 


Evidence of Assyrian Monuments. 


It is much to be desired that some scholar, able to 
decipher for himself the cuneiforms of ancient Assyria 
and well acquainted with the general history of magic, 
should write a book in which the outlines of Assyrian 
beliefs should be clearly and fully traced from the ancient 

he se monuments and illustrated from the copious 
continuity Material which the records of later superstition 
of belief'in afford. Such a book would show how persistent 

devils. 3 : 

and how uniform have been, not only the beliefs 
in evil spirits, but the magical practices and methods of 
exorcizing them, from the earliest dawn of human civiliza- 
tion in Mesopotamia some 4,000 years B.C. down to the 
eighteenth century. In Europe and North America we 
are not wholly emancipated yet from such beliefs; but 
among the more backward civilizations of India, China, 
and the Pacific they are still everywhere alive and active. 
If, then, the phrase quod semper, quod wbique, quod ab 
omnibus holds true of any body of belief it holds good of 
these ; and the Church possesses no real Catholicity!, such 
as is claimed for it, except in so far as there lies imbedded 
in the New Testament, in the writings of her Fathers and 
in her rituals, this primitive element of demonological belief 
and practice. 


1 Cp. Pliny the Elder (Hist. Nat. xxx. 4) who, speaking of magic, says : 
“* Adeo ista toto mundo consensere, quamquam discordi et 5101 ignoto.” 
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In exploring the ruins of Koyoundjik Sir Henry Layard 
The library CAME ON a large subterranean chamber littered 
of Assur- to a depth of half a yard with cuneiform tablets. 
bani-pal- He had found the library of king Assur-bani-pal. 
But the texts so found did not all belong to so late an 
epoch as that monarch’s, who succeeded only in B. 0. 669. 
Masses of them were in the Sumero-Accadian dialect which 
preceded the Semitic language in the basin of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and which was their sacred language; and 
these Sumero-Accadian clay books contained also versions 
in Assyrian of their contents, so that our Assyriologists 
can translate them for us. Prof. Sayce puts back much of 
this literature, especially the magical incantations and 
exorcisms, to about the year 3600 B.C. So remote is the 
epoch to which we can trace back a faith in evil spirits, in 
possession by them, in the use of names, identical with that 
of the New Testament writers. 
Assyro-Chaldaean magic, says Babelon', rested on the 
Nature of Pelef that innumerable spirits are dispersed all 
Assyrian over nature, directing and animating all created 
mast’: beings. They cause good and evil, guide the 
heavenly bodies, bring on day after night and night after 
day, watch over the return of the seasons, cause winds to 
blow and rain to fall, with snow, hail, and thunderbolts. 
They too make the land fertile or barren, generate and 
destroy life, send health or disease and death. They are 
everywhere—in the heaven of stars, in the bowels of earth, 
or in the middle regions of the air. Earth, air, fire and 
water are full of them. 
Of these spirits some are good, some bad by nature, and 
their opposing hosts form a vast dualism em- 
Chaldaeans . é 
preoccupied bracing the universe. But the Chaldaeans were 
with bad more concerned with the bad than with the 
aes: good spirits; and the chief purport of their 
incantations was to expel the evil from men and introduce 
good ones in their place. For in Nineveh and Babylon 
1 Hist. Anc. del Orient, new edition, tom. V, p. 194. 
α 52 
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there were no physicians in our sense of the words, but 
only priests armed with mysterious formulae in the dead 
and sacred dialect which the demons alone understood and 
respected, but of which the common people had no know- 
ledge. Like Origen’s demons, those of ancient Assyria 
liked to be addressed in a sacred language which they 
understood. 

As in Christianity, so in the old Assyrian religion, there 
La cial mediator, Marduk the Merciful, called in 

mediator the Sumerian dialect Silik-mulu-hi, i.e. he that 
“fe saviour arranges good for man, reveals to men the wishes 
rom demons. A oie 

and thoughts of Ea, the spirit of heaven. Says 
Marduk: “I am he that walks before Ka, I cause hymns to 
be sung unto Ea, I war (with the evil spirits), I am his 
eldest son, his messenger.” Like the Christ, he is “The 
Son unto whom the Father revealeth all things.” 

The following piece gives us an idea of the mediatorial 
ee activity of Marduk; I extract it from a French 
ofan work of M. Halévy, Documents religieux de 
Assyrian ) Assyrie et de la Babylonie, Paris, 1882, p. 54. 
exorcism. 

The particular piece which I select for illustra- 
tion is entitled a “ Magic incantation against Head-ache.”’ 
It runs thus :— 

1p 
“ Incantation. The (demon) Head-ache runs up from the 
desert, blowing like the wind. He thunders like the 
lightning, he skims high and low. He breaks like a twig 
him who fears not ie god. He tears asunder his veins 
like a castor-bean!. 
‘‘He crushes the flesh of him that ve not a protecting 
goddess. The victim faints and swoons like a star of heaven, 
vanishes in the night as water. 


2. 


“He attacks in front mortal man and smites him in- 
stantly. He kills that man. 


* Babelon (p. 203) renders: ‘‘Son ulcére l’opprime comme une entrave.” 
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“The man writhes as one whose heart is being torn out. 
He tosses himself to and fro as one whose heart is taken 
away. He burns like a thing fallen into a great fire. His 
eyes are filled with darkness like a wild ass in agony. 

* He is consumed in his soul, he clings to the dead. 

“ The Head-ache is like unto a great storm. None knoweth 
its path. No one knoweth its whole force, nor how long 
its assault lasteth?. 

“This the god Maroudouk (lord or master of evil spirits) 
beholdeth. He betaketh him to his father Ia, enters his 
abode and saith: ‘My father, Head-ache hath taken possession 
of this man.’ 

“Then he saith twice: 

ΚΕ] know not what this man must do, nor by what 
means he will be healed.’ 

“Ta answered his son Maroudouk: ‘My son, what 
knowest thou not? What wilt thou I should add unto 
thee? Maroudouk, what knowest thou not? What wilt 
thou I should still tell thee? That which I know thou 
knowest also. 

“**Go, my son Maroudouk: gather a herb which grows 
apart by itself in a desert place. Cover thy head with 
a handkerchief so soon as the sun shall have entered into 
his dwelling. Then wrap up in it the herb and shut it up. 

“ἐς At dawn of day ere the sun rises, scatter it about in 
the place where the (sick man) is staying. Take the roots 
(of the plant), take also the wool of a young and virgin 
sheep. Wrap up in it the head of the sick man; wrap up 
init the neck of the sick man. The Head-ache which dwells 
in the body of that man will depart at once; like a leaf 
that the wind carries away, it will not ever return to its 
place. Remember the oath of heaven. Remember the oath 
of earth.’” 

In the last lines, says Halévy, the demon is exhorted to 

Halévy on remember the oath which the demons took, 
its import. probably at the time of their creation, to submit 


1 Babelon’s version ends here. 
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to order and not harm any creature. The idea that the_ 
order of nature, of well-being, peace, health, rest on an 
oath of fealty, which from the first the gods imposed on all 
subordinate beings, and that all disorder and trouble is 
through their breaking of this oath (or covenant)—this idea 
was not only Babylonian, but forms the basis of Hebrew 
religion and of all the system of reward and punishment 
found in the prophets and psalmists. 

The same writer remarks that the Semitic symbolism of 
bodily and moral purity finds significant expression in the 
wool of the innocent lamb wrapped round the head of the 
sinner whom his protecting deities have abandoned to 
the fury of the demon. 

Babelon has some just remarks about the incantation 

just quoted. When, he says, the demons have 

ay oe oft to be driven away, the exorcism takes on a 

peeney dramatic character. After a description of the 

' ravages caused by the evil spirit, it supposes that 
Silik-mulu-hi has heard the complaint. But his power 
and knowledge are not enough to overcome so powerful 
a demon. So he addresses his father Ea, the divine intelli- 
gence which pervades the universe, the master of the eternal 
secrets, the god who presides over theurgic acts and reveals 
the mysterious rite, the formula or the all-powerful and 
hidden name which will break down the most formidable 
powers of the abyss. 

The same author remarks (p. 202) that in delivering 
' _. a person possessed from the evil demon, it was 

pices Ἔν, usual to introduce into him after its exit a good 
ee or holy spirit, as the surest way of preventing 
the evil spirit from returning. 

For want of such a precaution the evil spirit in the 
Recurrence COSpels came back along with seven others. In 
of the num- the Sumerian formulae the number seven plays 
ber seven. 5 oreat part. The formulae which make up an 

incantation are commonly seven in number and must be 
repeated seven times. The spirits invoked are also seven, 
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like the seven angels which stood before God in Revelation; 
and in the magic formulae printed by Prof. Sayce at the 
end of his Hibbert Lectures the demons present themselves 
time after time in groups of seven. The recurrence of the 
number seven in the New Testament is noteworthy. There 
are not only seven evil spirits and seven spirits of God, 
but seven churches in Asia, seven stars as their angels, 
seven deacons, seven seals, seven sons of Sceva the Jew. 
seven loaves among five thousand, seven baskets of 
fragments from their feast, seven husbands in succession 
of one wife, seven nations in Canaan. We may well suspect 
as mythical any narrative in which things go by sevens. 
Just as St. Paul delivered over unto Satan the blasphemers 
Hymenaeus and Alexander, so also the old 
Chaldean : : 
form of ASsyrian sorcerer let loose the demons against 
Traditio his enemies, provoked their possession by demons 
Satanae. 
and sent sickness upon them. He could even 
compass their death by his drawing of lots and impreca- 
tions (Babelon, p. 208). Like Origen’s demons those of 
ancient Assyria had outward forms and were 
aan ‘Lad 80 ugly that if you made an image of them and 
enovard held it up they would often flee, affrighted at 
' their own image (Babelon, p. 212). Our museums 
contain specimens of such images. An image of a benevo- 
lent demon, especially of Silik-mulu-hi, had the same 
apotropaeic virtue as has to-day a statue of Christ or of 
the Virgin or the mere representation of the Cross ; and 
Babelon (p. 210) gives a formula for driving out the demon 
of fever by such a device. Purified and enchanted waters 
had a similar effect, like the sprinklings or περιρραντήρια 
and baptismal rites of the Greeks, Essenes, Christians and 
Hindoos. 
Prof. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectwres gives the same account 
ἃ of the Demonology of ancient Assyria as the 
ayce on P 
Assyrian authors already quoted. “All sickness,” he says’, 
Demonology: « vas ascribed by the Assyrians to demoniacal 


1 Hibbert Lectures, Ὁ. 310. 
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possession—the demon had been eaten with the food, or 
drunk with the water, or breathed in with the air, and 
until he could be expelled there was no chance of recovery.” 
This belief Sayce! terms Shamanism and defines 
it as Animism controlled and regulated by a 
body of exorcists or medicine-men “who take the place 
of the priesthood of a higher cult.” 

The prevention and cure of disease was the main object 
of the magical texts and incantations. And very charac- 
teristic are the opening words, as rendered by Sayce, of 
the great collection of Chaldaean magical texts :— 

“The evil god, the evil demon, the demon of the field, the 
demon of the sea, the demon of the tomb, the evil spirit, 
the dazzling fiend, the evil wind, the assaulting wind which 
strips off the clothing of the body like an evil demon,— 
conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth! 
.... That which is misformed, that which is diseased, 
that which is racked (with pain), even a diseased muscle, 
a swollen muscle, an aching muscle, a broken muscle, an 
injured muscle,—conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O 
spirit of earth... . 

“The painful fever, the virulent fever, the fever which 
quits not a man, the fever-demon who leaves not (the body), 
. ... Conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of 
earth !” 

In these texts, then, we recognize most of the diseases, 

_ mental aud moral, healed by the name or au- 

ΕἸΣ am τον thority of Christ. There are demons of the 
Soe οἱ tomb, of the field, of the mountain, of the sea 
‘and wind, the demon of disused muscle, of 
broken blood-vessels, of the evil mouth, of the evil tongue, 
of fever ; and as in Luke's Gospel (vill. 27) the possessed had 
for a long time worn no clothing, so here we read that the 
demon stripped its unfortunate victim of his clothing’. 


Shamanism. 


1 Hibbert Lectures, Ὁ. 329. 
2 A Scotch writer, Mr. Colin Campbell, in his Critical Studies in St. Luke’s 
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All these lesser and malignant demons the old Assyrian 
exorcist drove out in the name of the great cosmogonist 
spirits, who were essentially beneficent. “ The ceremonies,” 
_ writes Sayce! (described in the Assyrian ritual 
Assyrian τι . 
worship texts), “.... were not so much a communion 
eo with the deities of heaven as an attempt to 
compel them by particular rites and words to 
relieve the worshipper from trouble, or to bestow upon 
him some benefit. Divine worship, in short, was a per- 
formance rather than an act of devotion, and upon the 
correctness of the performance depended entirely its efh- 
cacy. The mispronunciation of a single word, the omission 
to tie a knot at the right moment, would invalidate the 
whole ceremony. The ritual, therefore, was a sort of 
acted magic.” 


Evidence of Zoroastrianism. 


In laying before my reader this evidence I must beg 
The Parsi him to excuse its second-hand character. The 
Scriptures. sacred books of this faith have survived among 

the Parsis of India, the sole modern upholders of the 
Fire-worship which originated in Media many centuries B.C. 
and spread over Persia some generations before Cyrus. 
They are written partly in an old Iranian dialect akin 
both to Vedic Sanscrit and to the old Persian in which 
Darius dictated his inscriptions of Behistan, and partly 
in Pehlevi, or the middle Persian used in the third and 
following centuries of our era. Their evidence is only 
accessible to me through the translations of Darmesteter, 
West and Mills, and the works of Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, 
Franz Spiegel, Madame Ragozin, and others. 

According to this religion a division into good and 


Gospel, 1891, p. 94, has noticed this and other points of resemblance 
between the old Assyrian beliefs and the New Testament. 
1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 319. 
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evil runs through the whole universe of things visible 
Dualism of 224 invisible. Ahura Mazda, the ultimately 
old Persian supreme god, heads a phalanx of good spirits, 
belief’ human and superhuman. Against his kingdom 
of light is arrayed a counter one of darkness and evil, 
headed by Angra Manyu, the mediaeval Ahriman, prince 
of the powers of the air and of night. The latter, through 
his demons, causes death and disease, droughts, and all 
convulsions of nature. The demons, if male, are called 
Daiva; if female, Druj. Every good demon is opposed 
and thwarted by a corresponding bad one; and among 
the evil ones may be noticed Aishma, the demon of sudden 
anger, who appears in the book of Tobit as Aeshma Daeva 
or Asmodeus. There is also Bushyasta, the demon of sleep. 
With the demon of anger we have already met in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and with that of sleep in the Twelve 
Testaments. 

Persian dualism does not seem to have been absolute 
in the sense that the counter principles of good 

The good : 
spirit was @nd evil were represented as coeval. At any 
Pea rate Angra Manyu is in some ways posterior 
to Ahura Mazda. He is not mentioned in the 
old Persian inscriptions of Darius and Cyrus; and his 
realm of evil spirits and evil things is later than the 
kingdom of good, of the blissful and immortal Amesha 
Spenta. The Zoroastrians believed the whole earth and 
air to be full of evil spirits, which attacked both men 
and animals, generally through the baleful enchantment 
of an apostate or a witch. Yet the demons could be driven 
out by certain formulae or health-giving sayings, repeated 
in the right way, as also by various talismans. And the 
The saviour Kingdom of darkness was shaken from top to 
Zoroaster. bottom by the appearance on earth of Zara- 
thustra or Zoroaster, the prophet and triend of Ahura 
Mazda and revealer to men of his light and truth. This 
prophet’s mission was to liberate man from the evil spirits, 
which possess the waste, dry, and waterless regions of the 
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earth, and are ever seeking to ruin crops by drought or 
sowing tares, and so to render the whole land a desert 
incapable of supporting man. Likewise, as in 
Shed Luke’s Gospel and in the Appendix of Mark, 
Angra —_ go in the Avesta, all noxious animals and insects, 
Manyu. : ; 
snakes, scorpions, ants, flies, and the wolf—the 
counterpart and enemy of the domesticated dog—are crea- 
tions of Angra Manyu or Ahriman and of his demons. 
Prior to the advent of Zarathustra, Ahriman had also 
created evil spirits in human form—Drujas, Pairikas, and 
Daevas ; but after Zarathustra had once hallowed the human 
form by assuming the same, the supreme evil spirit lost 
his power of creating men-demons; he could thenceforth 
only injure man by causing in him various deformities. 
However, man in the exercise of his free will can still so 
fall from the good as even to become a daeva, especially 
after death. 
For the soul is immortal and good spirits go to Paradise, 
Fate of the Crossing the bridge Chinvat which spans the 
soul. wide water into the heaven of light, where 
Ahura Mazda and his angels welcome them. But the 
souls of the bad cannot cross the bridge, because evil 
spirits hinder them and the demon of death drags them 
down in fetters into hell. 
But, as in the New Testament, so in the Avesta, the 
lea reign of Angra Manyu does not last for ever. At 
triumph of the final dissolution of things a new earth arises 
ag purged of demonic agencies; and in the last 
Judgment and final triumph of Ahura Mazda 
and his angels the evil spirits with their leader will be 
condemned and destroyed for ever. 
The Avesta creed is so similar in all its essentials to that 
of Christianity, that James Darmesteter in his 
aes last work tried to cast upon it the suspicion of 
anism to having been influenced thereby. It is true that 
Christianity. Fey : : : 
the existing recension of the Parsi Scriptures 
cannot be earlier than the Sassanide revival of Magism in 
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the third century A.D. Yet their substance is much earlier, 
and Christianity is itself rather the debtor than the 
creditor of early Persian religion in all that concerns 
Demonology. The New Testament belief in evil spirits 
and in their final suppression by a Messiah contains much 
that is racy of the Persian soil alone. 


Evidence of Folklore in general. 


To try to outline the demonological beliefs of Hindoos, 
of Buddhists, or of the less civilized races which represent 
to us to-day the primitive man of a remote past is im- 
possible. The material is too vast. All that I shall 
attempt is to illustrate from them some points in the 
New Testament. 

1. Let us begin with the well-known miracle of Gadara, 

in which the legion of devils passed into a herd 
Transfer of . : 
evil demons Of Swine. I have already given examples from 
toanew glassic sources of disease demons being induced 
host, : τς 
to leave a human being by the provision for 
them of another host. Let me add two instances from 
savage life out of the many with which folklorists have 
provided us. 

“Tn the island of Nias (in New Guinea),’ writes Mr. Frazer 
(Golden Bough, 1890, Vol. Il, p. 160), “when a man is 
seriously ill, and other remedies have been tried in vain, 
the sorcerer proceeds to exorcize the devil who is causing 
the illness. A pole is set up in front of the house, and 
from the top of the pole a rope of palm leaves is stretched 
to the roof of the house. Then the sorcerer mounts the 
roof with a pig, which he kills and allows to roll from the 
roof to the ground. The devil, anxious to get the pig, lets 

_ himself hastily from the roof by the rope of 
with substi- oe aS 

tution of Palm leaves; and a good spirit, invoked by 

Pete the sorcerer, prevents him from climbing up 

again.” 

The idea, of course, is that the evil spirit passes into the 
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pig out of the sick man; and the substitution of a good 
spirit for a bad belongs to the same order of ideas as we 
have already met with in the Latin rite of baptism, except 
that in the latter the priest blows out the evil one instead 
of tempting it cut with a pig. 

Here is another example. In the Western Himalayas 

Idea ofa the people take a dog, intoxicate him with 

seapegoat. spirits and bhang or hemp, and having fed him 
with sweetmeats, lead him round the village and let him 
loose. They then chase and kill him with sticks and 
stones; and believe that, when they have done so, no 
disease or misfortune will visit the village during the year. 

In this instance the dog is a scapegoat, which the 
Gadarene swine, strictly speaking, were not. But the 
underlying idea is the same, namely, that the evil spirits 
will go into the newly-provided host and leave the old. 

10 is not always needful even to provide a living host. 
For the demon also admits of being transferred 
Transference . : 

of the evil Into a rag or a paste of clay laid on the part 
“eee afflicted and subsequently removed. We have 
’ examples of such cures in the New Testament}, 
as where Jesus spat on the ground and made clay of the 
spittle to anoint the eyes of a blind man withal. Similar 
eg into Cures were common in antiquity. In the 
cakesofclay Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, for example, 
and spittle. » writer of Nero’s age, a witch makes a cake of 
clay with her spittle, anoints a young man affected with 
some weakness on the forehead and instantly cures him ®. 

Frazer, in his Golden Bough®, relates how the Incas of 
Peru banished sickness from their country by rubbing their 
entire persons with a paste made of maize kneaded with 
the blood of children. They did this, he says, in order 
that the paste might take away all their infirmities. 


1 John ix. 6. 

2 Satyricon, ch. 131: ‘‘Mox turbatum sputo pulverem medio sustulit 
digito, frontemque repugnantis signat.” 

= ¥ol, Ii; 0. 167. 
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A similar cure is related by Tacitus! on the faith of 
Vespasian’s informants who witnessed it. In the year 70 A.D. 

miracle. the Emperor Vespasian was in Alexandria, and 
one of the natives, notoriously blind, prayed him to 
cure his blindness by deigning to smear with his spittle 
his cheeks and eyeballs. For the god Serapis in a dream 
had bidden him seek this remedy. Vespasian consulted 
with his advisers and with the medical men, and ended 
by doing as the blind man besought him to. “Statim... 
caeco reluxit dies,” at once the day-star shone once more 
for the blind man. Asa rule the disease preferred to pass 
out into a medium similar to that from which it was ex- 
pelled. For example, a cure for tooth-ache was to tie two 
snakes’ teeth to one’s neck, upper or lower teeth as the pain 
was in the upper or lower jaw. A tooth torn from a live 
mole was also effective as a cure, if bound to the aching 
jaw 2. 

In the presence of such analogous cures, who will pretend 
that Jesus did not entertain the same conception of the 
causes of blindness and other diseases as the Incas of Peru, 
or the Alexandrians, “dedita superstitionibus gens,” as 
Tacitus calls them in connexion with Vespasian’s miracle ? 

2. In Matt. xii. 44° the unclean spirit walks through 

1 eH ist. AV. Ot, 

2 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 8. The same author relates that a popular 
remedy for a cold in the head was to kiss the nostrils of a mule (xxx. 11). 
Numerous uses of human spittle are recorded by Pliny, 6. g. that of a man 
fasting was a cure for snake bite (Nat. Hist. xxviii. 7). You spat in 
presence of an epileptic by way of rejecting the disease and expelling it 
from yourself (ibid.). This was why men spat in the presence of St. Paul. 
We know therefrom that he was an epileptic. Pliny (ibid.) also tells 
us that you could heal a man’s opthalmia by anointing his eyes with 
your spittle early in the morning. Bloodshot eyes were healed by the 
spittle of a fasting woman (ibid. xxviii. 22). 

3 What is the bearing on the context of Matt. xii. 43-45? What had 
Jesus in mind in uttering these words? It has been suggested to me 
by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, that some demon which Jesus had cast out had 
returned and retaken possession of the person from whom it had been 


expelled. Then Jesus had been taxed with this apparent failure of his exor- 
cistic powers, and these verses 43-45 are his answer to his accusers. In 
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waterless places, when he is gone out ofa man. Finding 
The demons 20 Test there, he decides to return into his house 
of dry from whence he came out; “and when he is 
places; come he findeth it empty, swept and garnished. 
Then he takes seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self, and they enter in and dwell there, and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first.” 
Canon Gore, anxious to clear the teaching of Jesus Christ 
a with regard to demons from the imputation of 
e dry un. ΠῚ 
places and containing “Hlements of Superstition,’ declares 
eet that in the above passage he is “ plainly speaking 
merely in metaphor.” The “waterless places,” he writes, 
ooo through which the demon walks are as meta- 
phorical as “the empty, swept and garnished house” of the 
soul (Dissertations, i. § 3). If Mr. Gore had been familiar 
with the demonology of that age and of ages before and 
after it, he could not have so written. For, in the first 
place, it is notorious that of old, as still among races 
that believe in them, the demons inhabited the desert and 
ruins; and all apotropaeic ritual was intended to coax or 
drive off demons from the fertile and inhabited haunts of 
man into the desert. Hence the scapegoat was sent into 
the wilderness ; the demoniac in Luke viii. 29 was driven 
by the evil spirit into the desert, and Aymodeus in the 
book of Tobias fled, pursued by the angel, into the utmost 
parts of Heypt, which were desert. Then as to the “house 
empty, swept and garnished,” there is no reason to suppose 
that by it is meant the man’s soul, or rather body, out of 
which the first devil went forth. For when a man was 
exorcized, the house he lived in was carefully swept out 
to make sure that the demon did not continue to lurk 
in it. 
Mr. Frazer (Golden Bough, p. 164 foll.) gives many 


them he lays the blame on the wickedness of that generation. The verses 
or verse in which his failure was alleged would probably have been 
erased from the text of the Gospel as being derogatory to the Son of God. 
No cure of his could be partial or imperfect. 
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examples of such a custom. Thus the Eskimo of Alaska, 

Custom of When they periodically hunt out the demons 

sweeping from their houses, brush their clothes, violently 

devils out. calling on the spirits to leave them. The Incas 
of Peru (p. 169) “shook their clothes as if they were 
shaking off dust, while they cried ‘ Let the Evils be gone.’” 
So the ancient Athenians at the close of the feast of 
Anthesteria, during which the souls of the dead rose up and 
were fed and walked about the city, swept out their houses, 
erying Thuraze kéres', “ begone, ye demons,’ i.e. of death or 
disease. The Incas washed themselves in running water 
to get rid of the demons, and the same idea underlies 
baptism. In most ancient languages to hallow or con- 
secrate was to cleanse from impure spirits. On the Gold 
Coast (Frazer, p. 170) the women wash and scour all their 
wooden and earthen vessels “to free them from all un- 
cleanness and the devil.” Among the Hindus (ibid. p. 176), 
at the close of the festival of lamps, at which the souls 
of ancestors are believed to visit the house, the oldest 
woman of the family takes all the sweepings and rubbish 
of the family and throws them out, with the words: “ Let 
all dirt and wretchedness depart from here and all good 
fortune come in.” In the Greek islands to this day you 
must not sweep out a sick man’s house, lest you sweep 
out his soul, and he lose it for good* For sickness is 
conceived of as the temporary absence of the soul from 
the body. And this fear of sweeping out the soul of one 
still living by mistake is met with all over the earth. 
Now as you are careful not to sweep out a man’s soul 
so you are careful to sweep out demons, which are similar 
in their composition. Porphyry, we saw, believed that 

1 So Ovid, Fasti v. 442, relates how at the close of the Lemuria festival 
the householders after feeding the shades dismissed them: 

“Et rogat ut tectis exeat umbra suis. 
Quum dixit novies: Manes exite paterni.” 

On the whole subject see Rohde, Psyche, ed. 1890, p. 219; and Tylor, 
Prim. Cult, ii, 181, 182. 

2 I owe this detail to Mr. W. R. Paton. 
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houses are full of demons, which must be driven out of 
a room or a building before it is used for worship; and 
Eusebius quoted his opinion on this as on other points 
with approval. The consecration of a church or burial- 
ground reposes on such a belief. 

Thus the probable meaning of Matthew’s text becomes 
clear. It may actually have been the man’s house which 
was swept and garnished, and not his person or body at 
all. After expelling the demon from a man’s body you 
would also sweep his house out to make quite sure that 
the spirit was gone. Having lived in the man, the spirit 
had also tenanted his house, which he therefore speaks of 
as his own. And he returns to haunt it, much to the 
inconvenience and distress of its human proprietor. Yet 
it may be true that the term house (οἶκος) really means 
the man himself in this passage; just as in Rom. viii. 11 
Paul speaks of the Spirit as making his house (ἐνοικοῦν) in 
our mortal bodies (cp. 2 Cor. vi. 16). But even if this be 
so, we must still see in such phraseology a reference to 
the superstitious habit of purifying a bewitched house 
to get rid of demons. And there is no reason for supposing 
that Jesus did not believe in the language of current 
demonology which he here as everywhere else employs. It 
is a hopeless task to try to pick and choose in the New 
Testament, to accept all we can take literally and then 
to coolly explain away the rest. 

3. It will startle many orthodox persons to be told that 

Storm. Jesus Christ believed the winds and waves to 

demons }e evil demons. That it should be so is only 
a proof of the extent to which rationalism has eaten into 
the heart of their religion; at the same time it proves 
the emptiness of the orthodox commentators on the Gospels, 
to understand which we must become, if not as little 
children, at least sympathetic with the simple-minded 
orientals who wrote them and for whom they were 
written. 

In Mark iv. 39 we read, in the account of the stilling 

VOL. IX. Hh 
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of the storm, that Jesus “awoke and rebuked the wind, and 
inthe said unto the sea, ‘Peace, be still.’ And the 
Gospels. wind ceased, and there was a great calm.” But 
here the Revised Version, which we quote, seems of set 
purpose to have blurred the sense of the Greek text, which 
really means the following: “he rebuked the wind and 
said unto the sea, Be silent, be muzzled. And the wind 
grew weary, &c. Here the entire phraseology is demono- 
logical. “He rebuked” (epetima) is the regular word used 
to describe Jesus’ way of addressing evil spirits. It is 
not a very common word in the New Testament, yet in 
five other cases it is so used, not reckoning the parallel 
narratives to this of Matthew and Luke, who both use it. 
Then come the words, “ Be silent, be muzzled ”’ (pephiméso). 
Mark uses the latter word but once elsewhere, in 1. 25, 
where we read that Jesus rebuked (epetvmésen) the unclean 
spirit, saying, Be muzzled (phimdthétc), and go forth out 
of him. There can be no’ question in what light Mark 
regarded the incident, and Matthew and Luke by using 
the same word “rebuked” also assent to this interpreta- 
tion of it. Nor are there wanting those among the early 
fathers who took the passage in such a sense. Ephrem 
ee Syrus, though he wrote in the fourth century, 
Syrus be- More than any other father of that age reflects 
lieved in ¢he tone of Palestine in the first and second 
them. : : 
centuries, probably because he was a Syrian 
and not a Greek. In his Commentary on the Diatessaron 
he thus writes about the incident: “ What authority, what 
benevolence is here displayed by Jesus! For see here, it 
submits through his force. That our Lord silenced these 
(elements) that were not his own—namely, the winds of 
the sea and those devils withal—thereby he showed that 
he is son of the Creator.” Ephrem, then, regarded the winds 
and waves as having been demons and alien to Jesus. 
And so did the Apostles who marvelled that the wind and 
sea obeyed him. The word hupakoud, here translated “ obey,” 
is in all the three Synoptics, and Mark only uses it once 
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elsewhere (i. 27), and then of unclean spirits submitting 
to Jesus. 

Here, then, we have most fully illustrated in the Gospels 
that primitive animism which invests the elements with 
life and turns winds and waves into demonic agencies. 

Kindred 0° the Assyrians had their wind- and tempest- 
beliefs of Old demons ; and Babelon! figures an image of the 
Assytlans; demon of the South-West wind preserved in 
the Louvre. It is a horrible demon, erect, with lion’s claws, 
a scorpion’s tail, wings of an eagle, and body of a dog; 
while the head is a dead skull with the flesh half torn off, 
with goat’s horns over the eyes. At the top of the head 
is a ring by which it was hung up at a door or window 
to scare away by its own ugliness the very demon which 
it represented. 

So the ancient Persians also had their wind-demons, and 
ΣΕ Origen, as we saw above, expressly sets down 
Latins,and to their malice the storms which wrecked 

Arabs, mariners. The Romans had_ their wind-god, 
Aeolus, to whom they raised altars even as they did to 
Πυρετός, the fever-demon. Herodotus? relates how in the 
land of the Psyll, the modern Tripoli, the Simoom had 
dried up the water-tanks. Whereupon the people took 
counsel and marched in a body to make war on the South 
wind. Mr. Frazer, to whose work on the Golden Bough 
I owe this reference, gives many similar cases. The 
Bedouins of East Africa stab with drawn creeses the centre 
of a dust-storm as it sweeps across the path, in order to 
drive away the evil spirit that is believed to be riding on 
the blast. When the Eskimos want a calm and 
respite from North-Westerly winds, they light 
a fire, chant and invite the demon of the wind to come 
under the fire and warm himself. As soon as he arrives 


of Eskimos. 


1 Hist. Anc., ed. 1887, p. 213. 

2 iv. 173; Aul. Gell. xvi. 11. Xenophon (Anab. iv) relates how he and 
his soldiers appeased the fury of Boreas on the Armenian uplands by 
sacrificing a victim thereto. 

Hh 2 
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they throw water on the fire to extinguish it, and shoot 
arrows into the spot where it burned and where the demon 
is supposed to be still sitting. We find similar beliefs all 
over the world, and even to-day winds are sold by old 
women in Lerwick in North Britain just as they are in 
Mediterranean ports. In old Christian art we meet with 
the same belief. For example, in the Taylor Gallery in 
Oxford an old Italian picture (No. 15) depicts the rescue 
of a storm-tossed ship and crew by Nicholas of Myra, who 
comes flying through the sky in response to the mariner’s 
prayer; while the storm-demon, not unlike a nereid, makes 
off through the waves at his approach}. 
4. I have already referred to the descent of the Holy 
The Holy Spirit as a dove. In Luke’s Gospel it is in 
Spiritasa bodily shape, ἐν σωματικῷ εἴδει, a dove; and in 
dove. the Hebrew Gospel it not merely alighted on, 
but entered into, Jesus. Of course the theosophy of the 
Alexandrine Jews which chose the dove as 
Twofold ee Sots : : 
origin of Symbol of the Divine Spirit had its part in the 
Pate generation of this the central incident in the life 
andrine of Jesus. Thus Philo compares the Human 
theosophY; Reason and the Divine Word respectively to the 
domestic pigeon and the turtle-dove*. “For,” says he, 
‘the Word of God is fond of the desert and of solitude, not 
mixing with the throng of things which come to be and 
pass, but accustomed to roam and soar aloft.’ And else- 
where he says that ““ 1ὖ is the property of the Divine Know- 
ledge or Wisdom to roam aloft, like a bird; wherefore it 
was,” he says, “symbolically called a turtle-dove *.” 
But underneath this comparison, already common among 
(2) in popular Greek Jews in Philo’s day, there lay the popular 
folklore. helief that the soul or reason or spirit of man is 
winged like a bird; for, as Tertullian says, every spirit, good 
and bad alike, had wings. We saw above how according 


' See Mrs. Jameson’s Legendary Art, vol. II, p. 72. 
2 Philo, ed. Mangey, i. p. 590. 3 Ibid. p. 506. 
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to the Pseudo-Pionius ! a dove visited Polycarp preparatory 
to his consecration’, and how in the hour of his martyrdom 
his soul or spirit left his body as a dove. In strict accord- 
ance with such ideas, the Holy or Divine Spirit rested or, 

The dove according to one account, entered into Jesus at 

_wasthe his baptism as a dove, replacing his merely 
divine soul , Ν : 

entering human soul. And this explains why in the 
into Jesus. earliest texts of the Gospels a voice was heard 
from heaven on this occasion to say: “Thou art my 
beloved Son, this day have 1 begotten thee ;” that is to say, 
“this day have I communicated to thee my spirit, soul or 
life.” And immediately after the baptism Jesus, we read, 
was full of the Holy Ghost—as he had not been before— 
and was led thereby into the wilderness. Such was the 
earliest form of the story of the Baptism of Jesus. But in 
a later age, when the belief in the virgin birth and con- 
ception by the Holy Ghost had grown up, it became 
necessary to represent the Divine Soul or Spirit as having 
been in Jesus from birth. With this newer view the text 
“This day have I begotten thee” was not compatible ; so 
it was changed in all copies of the New Testament into the 
words, “ with thee am I well pleased.” 

Now this idea of a soul entering or leaving the body 
Otherexam. 22 the form of a bird is widespread. In the 
ples of such Odyssey (x1. 222) ὃ we read how at death the soul 

a beliel: of a hero fluttered up like a bird and flew away. 
So in Plato’s Phaedrus (p. 249) the soul has wings and 
feathers with which she soars upwards to the ruler of 

among Old the universe. And to the ancient Greek such 

Greeks, language was no metaphor, but expressed a 
serious belief. Mr. Frazer* draws our attention to many 


1 See Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, vol. I, p. 644, and vol. III, p. 390. 

2 Faustus, an Armenian author of the fourth century, relates the same 
story of the consecration of the patriarch Nerses. 

3 Ψυχὴ δ᾽... ἀποπταμένη πεπόύότηται. The same belief comes in the Iliad 
xvi. 856, and xxii. 362. 

eeVoL.ly.ch,:ii. p. 124; 
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parallels in savage beliefs. When the Malays see a soul on 
among the wing in bird form they scatter rice to lure 

Malays, it back. In Java the first time an infant is 
set on the ground it is put in a hen-coop and the mother 
makes a clucking sound lke a hen to keep the infant 
soul from straying. In the Celebes, a bridegroom’s soul 
is apt to fly away at marriage, so coloured rice is scattered 
over him to induce it to stay, for it is imagined to be like 
a bird. 

In Celtic mythology, says Mr. Whitley Stokes', good 
amongan- Souls appear as white birds; e.g. in the middle 
cient Celts. Trish Da bron flatha nime (Two sorrows of 
Heaven’s kingdom), “ Lebor na huidre,’ p. 17, and in the 
Vision of Adamnan, ibid. p. 31 ὁ, the souls of the right- 
eous come “in shape of pure white birds” to be taught 
by Eli under the tree of life. The souls of Mael Suthani’s 
three pupils come to him “in shapes of three white doves ” 
(O’Curry, Lectures 530). The souls of the wicked appear 
as ravens (Vita S. Paterni, Rees, Cambro-British Saints, 
Landov. 1853, p. 92). In Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, Vierte Ausgabe, Bd. 11, p. 690, and Bd. 111, p. 246, are 
several examples from Old German, Bohemian, Polish, Arab, 
and other mythologies, of the soul appearing as a bird, 
especially as a dove. Hesychius gives the definition ψυχὴ 
πνεῦμα καὶ ζωΐφιον πτηνόν, i.e. the soul is a spirit and a little 
living thing with wings. Grimm (]. 6.) gives an old Spanish 

Other example of the soul being regarded as a butterfly 
examples. fyom a Roman tombstone: “ M. Porcius M. haere- 
dibus mando etiam cinere ut meo volitet ebrius papilio. 
Among the ancient Greeks the belief was so universal 
that Demosthenes, ὁ. 50, says of the soul of a departed 
friend simply ἀπέπτη, “it flew away.” In the old Egyptian 
mythology the sparrow-hawk with a human head repre- 


* In Revue Celtique, tom. 11, p. 200. Cp. also Prof. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 240, 398-99. This writer also refers me to Wood Martin’s Pagan 
Ireland, pp. 140, 141, for examples of human souls appearing as swans and 
butterflies. 
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sents the soul (Bunsen, Dingbilder 126). The Romans had 
the custom of letting fly an eagle from the funeral pyres 
of their emperors, probably to provide the kingly soul 
with a vehicle wherein to ascend to heaven. So Professor 
Rhys (l.c.) gives examples from old Celtic mythology of 
the conversion of souls into eagles. 

5. I will take two more examples of the way in which 
Devils as tue New Testament admits of illustration from 
sowers of popular superstitions. In Matt. xiii. 25 we read 

in the parable of how a man sowed good seed in 

his field. But while men slept his enemy came’and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. ‘This parable 
must have appealed with twofold force to an audience 
that really believed the tares among their crops to be sown 
by night by evil spirits. In the old Persian religion the 
powers of darkness, which work by night and flee from 
the first rays of dawn and from the song of the chanticleer, 
sowed tares and weeds. And Mr. Frazer in his Golden 
Bough devotes many pages to the enumeration of spring 
and harvest customs, of which the object was to induce 
the spirits to furnish man with good crops and to deter 
the evil spirits from doing them harm. 

6. In Matt. xvii. 20 Jesus reproves his disciples for the 
Removal of Want of faith which prevented them from casting 
trees and out the evil spirit from the epileptic boy, and 
mountains 
by faith or he added these notable words: “If ye have 

magic. faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 

unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remeve; and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.’ And in Luke xvii. 6 the logion takes this form: 
“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would 
say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou rooted up, and be 
thou planted in the sea; and it would have obeyed you.” 
May not Jesus have held such language in view of the 
popular, and in that age almost universal, belief that by 
use of certain incantations and powerful names trees could 
be brought down off the mountain, hills removed, and even 
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the moon drawn down to earth? Thus Vergil writes in his 
eighth Bucolic : 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Omnia vel medium fiant mare. 
And again : 


Carmina vel caelo possunt deducere Lunam. 


So Ovid, Metam. xiv. 340, tells how the wife of Picus called 
Canens could move trees and rocks with her incantations, 
“Silvas et saxa movere.’ Medea was believed to have 
done all this and to have enchained the torrent as well: 
Illa refrenat aquas, obliquaque flumina sistit, 
Illa loco silvas, vivaque saxa movet. 
Petronius Arbiter! in graceful verse has enumerated all the 
miracles which a witch could work: 
Quidquid in orbe vides, paret mihi. Florida tellus 
Cum volo siccatis arescit languida succis... 
Mihi pontus inertes 
Submittit fluctus, Zephyrique tacentia ponunt 
Ante meos sua flabra pedes. 
Seneca in his play “ Medea?” attributes to his heroine similar 
miraculous powers. Everything obeys her incantations. 
In Claudian the witch says: “ Ire vagas quercus, et flumina 
stare coegi®.” 

Fruit trees and crops also could be withered and de- 
stroyed by magic incantations, as Tibullus says (lib. i, 
Eleg. 8,19): 

Cantus vicinis fruges traducit ab agris. 
And at Rome it was a provision of the XII Tables* “ne 
quis fructus excantassit,’ that no one by charms should 
ruin another's fruit-crop. The influence of the evil eye, 
fuscinatio as it was termed, prejudiced human beings, 
animals, and plants. In this wise Jesus cursed and so 
withered the fig-tree. 


Ul. 194, 2}. 752 foll. $ Lib. i. in Rufin. 
* Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 4. He also was condemned ‘qui malum 
earmen excantassit.” 
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Nor must we think that these beliefs were the fancies 
Such beliefs Of poets. The fathers of the Church with one 
in power accord believed that the magi or magicians by 
of magic : ς : : : 
seriously use Of incantations and invocation of devils 

held. ¢ould work such miracles, nor would Lucian 
have ridiculed them so keenly had they not been objects 
of popular credulity. Nor is it so long since such things 
were believed in Europe; and a learned Jesuit, Martin 
Delrio, as late as 1600 in his Disquisitionum Magicarunr 
libri sex, after citing the above passages from the Latin 
poets, gravely argues that they were no exaggeration of 
what witches and magicians with the help of the devil 
could do. 

We shall be much in error if we suppose that a Syrian 
or Palestinian city in the age of Christ contained fewer 
credulous people for its size than did Cologne, where in the 
seventeenth century the disquisition of Martin was printed 
and read. It is evident to any one who compares the 
Jesus asarch- leading marvels of the Gospels—the turning of 

magician. water into wine, the walking on the sea, the 
withering of the fig-tree, the stilling of the storm, the 
feeding of the 5ooo, the raising of Lazarus and others— 
that it was the fixed aim of the earliest biographers of 
Jesus not only to prove that he fulfilled the predictions of 
the prophets and was therefore the promised Messiah, but 
equally to put him into successful competition with the 
leading popular magicians of the age. At his birth the 
magi came from the East to do homage, and when he grew 
up he had to excel them all in their own peculiar skill. 
He had to distance them on their own ground. Doubtless 
many devout minds in the present age would rather that 
this thaumaturgic element were not in the Gospels, and 
feel rightly that it impairs the true isolation and dignity of 
the central figure. However, we must be thankful for them 
as they are, and congratulate ourselves that in a document 
emanating from Syria in the first century the miracles are 
not more numerous and more striking than they are. It 
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was indeed very creditable to the Jews of Jerusalem 
Credulity of δ the time of the crucifixion, that they mostly 

the first refused to listen to the tale of the bodily resur- 

century: rection. For it was a credulous age in which 
Herod’s first thought was that Jesus was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead, and in which even the Roman legions 
had to be set in motion in order to put down the insurrec- 
tion of a sham Nero who equally with Jesus had risen 
from the dead, and was acclaimed as having done so by 
millions of Syrians. Resurrection in that last half of the 
first century was in the air; and the wonder is not that so 
many, but that so few believed from the first in the risen - 
Christ. 

7. One other point may be noticed, and that is the use 

Binding in the Gospels of a phrase, borrowed directly 

and from contemporary magic, namely “ binding and 

“DOANE: loosing.” Jesus said to Peter: “ Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shal] be bound in heaven: and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven'.” 
And a little later*, he grants this power to the whole body 
of his disciples. 

By incantations the ancient magicians or witches bound 
the elements, bound the feelings and wills of men, con- 
trolled their actions and movements, inflicted on them 
disease and even death. Ligare and defigere are the Latin 
equivalents. Thus the nurse in Seneca’s play Hercules 
Oetaeus, 1. 453, says: “ Artibus magicis fere (? vaga) Coniu- 
gia nuptae precibus admistis higant.” And the same author 
(1. 6, De Benef. 6. 35) has the phrase “caput alicuius dira 
imprecatione defigere.” So Vergil in the Ciris, v. 377: 


Regis Iolchiacis animum defigere votis. 


Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 19 relates that the vestal virgins 
could by their prayers prevent a fugitive slave from quit- 
ting the city. By use of charms earthenware pots could 


1 Matt. x¥i. 19. 2 Matt. xviii. 18. 
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be broken’. Snakes, he says, would yield to the same 
influence, and houses could be burned down by incantations 
scrawled on their walls (incendiorum deprecationibus). 
In later Greek the Gospel word ded, “I bind,’ regularly 
means “to enchant”; and Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. p. 23, 
preserves this inscription of Isis: “I am Isis, queen of all 
the land, and brought up by Hermes; and whatsoever 
I shall bind, no one is able to loose.’ And Aristides, in 
his oration for Bacchus, p. 53, says that ‘nothing can be 
so firmly bownd, either by disease or anger or any fortune, 
as that Dionysus cannot loose it.” This recalls Luke’s 
phrase used of the woman who had a spirit of infirmity “. 
Satan had bound her for eighteen years. Symbolic knots 
were often used, especially in disease. Prof. Sayce points 
out in his //ibbert Lectures what importance attached to 
the tying and untying of these. Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. xxviii) 
mentions a symbolic binding of the sick with linen. Witches, 
says Ovid*, and old women used magic knots in order 
to silence wicked tongues. In Somersetshire the peasants 
still tie symbolic knots on the back of a sick animal; and 
in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford such a knot recently 
used is exhibited. Agabus the, prophet, in Acts xxi. 11, 
in binding his hands and feet seems to have mystically 
compelled the fulfilment of his peculiar prophecy. 

But I need not multiply instances. The words “bind 
and loose” signify any kind of occult influence gained 
by the use of the names of gods and demons, by spells 
sung, as Pliny remarks, in the ritual way without trans- 
position or omission of a single word, amidst the reverential 
silence of the bystanders, and to the sound of a flute played 
without intermission, lest anything else but the words of 
the charm be heard by the supernatural powers*. We 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 4, ‘‘Nondum egressa urbe mancipia fugitiva 
retinere in loco precatione.” 

4 Luke xiii. 16. 

3 Fasti, ii. 575, 581. 

**Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxviii, 3. 
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can hardly doubt that the choice of the phrase “binding 
and loosing” to describe the power conferred by Jesus was 
suggested by these magic arts. The association with the 
magic use of the name—which I shall presently discuss— 
at least suggests that the power itself as originally con- 
ceived was simply of a theurgic or magical kind. 


(To be concluded.) 


F. C. CONYBEARE. ¢ 
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LN 
The Division vnto Verses (continued). 
3. The Division of Verses of the Massorah. 


In the preceding investigations it was presumed that the division 
of verses of the Massorah was known, and that, with very few excep- 
tions, 1t was identical with that of our editions of the Bible. This 
identity is, in the first instance, based upon tradition; for our 
editions flowed from MSS. in which the division of verses was 
marked. It is further based on the concurrence of the numbers 
of the verses of separate sections (Pentateuch), and of the sums 
of the verses of the separate books and of the three parts. That also 
the separate verses in respect to their magnitude, 1.6. the division 
of verses, in a narrower sense, are the same in our copies as those 
which the Massorah hands down and demands, follows from the 
diversified statements about the ‘“ Pesukim,” which can be verified 
by the ‘‘ Pesukim ” of our copies. It is for the purpose of establishing 
this assertion, and, at the same time, of illustrating what importance 
the Massoretes attached to the division and limitation of verses, 
and what amount of labour they consequently bestowed on them, 
that we will produce here a few characteristic data from the 
Massoretic material extant. For this object we shall make use of the 
Massora marginalis and jinalis, such as Frensdorff’s Massoretic works 
(Ochlah We-Ochlah, Hanover, 1864, and Massoretisches Worterbuch, 
Hanover and Leipzig, 1876), and Ginsburg’s The Massorah (3 parts). 
In the latter books the reader can find the further explanations 
of the data we produce, and, of course, a great number of other data 
on this point}. 

1 Vide particularly Ochla, Nos. 39, 164, 171-175, 179, 194, 225-230, 
268, 274-282, 286-288, 296-360, 362-365, 374; Massoretisches Worterbuch, 
pp- 373-381. The Massorah follows, on the whole, in its arrangement the 
Masora finalis ; the above-mentioned book, the Massoretisches Worterbuch, can 
therefore be used. It is rather more difficult, as we have done, to look 
out the needful passages from the Index to vol. II. But, having regard 
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We commence with the proofs for whole verses. There are three 
verses (Gen. 11. 5, Num. xxvi. 8, Josh. xi. 14) which number eighty 
letters (Ochla, No. 316, cf. M. W. B., p. 377b); three verses commence 
and terminate with & (Massora Exodus, 29, 30; M. W.B., p. 378 Ὁ; 
Ginsburg, δ), No. 17). Eleven other verses begin and terminate with ἢ} 
(Ginsburg, II, 3, No. 13=Lev. xiii. 9; Num, xxxii. 32, &c.). There 
are ten verses each word of which contains a δ᾽ (Massora, Num. xxvi. 
24; Mf.,W,8; Ginsburg, ¥, 18); the whole alphabet (Ginsburg, 5, 277; | 
M. W. B., p. 381 Ὁ; for instance, Zeph. 111. 8: cf. Minchat Shai; Ezek. 
XXXV1l. 12, &c.). Five verses have forty words each: Jer. xxxviil. 4, 
Dan. 111. 15, v. 23, Esther 11]. 12 (Massoret. Worterbuch, 380 and 381, 
No.1). The fifth verse was unknown to Frensdorff; it is, as Ginsburg, 
1D, 442, correctly states, Dan. vi. 13. Fourteen verses of the Pentateuch 
contain three words each (Massora Exodus, 28, 13, &c.; Mf. 14, 1; 
M. W. B., p. 381, No. 4; Ginsburg, , 439). Four verses have each 
seven words consisting of four letters (Mp., Ps. lxxiii. 2, Prov. xvii. 3). 
Ps. cxix has four verses—namely, 15, 47, 113, and 146—having four 
words each (Massora, Ps. exix. 47: Mf. TY, 17). So has Ps. cxix, 
verses 43 and 128, ten words each (Mp. cxix. 128). Seven verses have 
fifteen words each, of which the middle word, i.e. the eighth, form 
a Ketib and Keri: 1 Sam. xiii. 19, xxx. 24, Jer. xxxiul. 8, &c. (Ochla, 
No. 164). Eleven verses of the Torah begin and end with the same 
word, for instance, Lev. xxill. 42 (Massora, Lev. v1.19; M. W. B., Ὁ. 381, 
No. 3). Ginsburg, , 424, mentions, in accordance with the Massorah 
to Lev. vil. 19 cited by him, only ten, but in the index he correctly 
notes NX’. In other places, also, there are discrepancies between 
Ginsburg’s text and the index, which were not noted by Baer in his 
review of Ginsburg’s work in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft, XL, 743 sqq. Cf.about the notation in question 
Ginsburg, III, p. 221 a, where thirty-three verses of that kind are 
adduced; also 1, 98. Three verses begin and terminate with the 
Tetragrammaton (Deut. xxxi. 3; Mf 18, 50; M. W. B., p. 338, sub jin.). 
We also refer briefly to several numbers of the Ochla, where various 
combinations of the same particle in one verse are noted: 230 (N&), 


298-315 (02), 317, 318 (19), 321-324 (TY), 328-333 (I'S), 334 (D3), 


to the space at our disposal, we can only give a small fragment. After 
some study of the Massoretic material, the corresponding data can easily 
be found in these four collections. We, therefore, refer to this only 
occasionally. Ochla is the handiest of them, but contains, comparatively, 
the fewest data; which proves that, in the course of centuries, the 
Massoretic material has increased also in this respect. We do not 
especially cite Frensdorff’s notes. 
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335-337 (ΠΡ), 339 (M3), 340-342 (NIM), 346 (DN), 349-355 (03). 
356 (03), 362, in three verses of which 5 occurs once, and ΝΟ) occurs 
four times. co references occur also in Ginsbure’s work and 
elsewhere, e. , 517, in three verses of which, after by ON} occurs 
four times, again ee by ON. This very small collection of data 
is sufficient to give an idea of the host of indications contained in 
the Massorah towards the fixing of the division of the verses. 

A number of data give certainty about the COMMENCEMENT of 
verses: Ochla, Nos. 39, 171-175, 319, 320, 327, 338, 343, 345, 360, 368. 
In order to enable the reader to gain a correct idea of the amplitude 
of such data, I shall give a selection out of the less accessible work 
of Ginsburg, and only such notes about the commencement of verses 
as are noted under %: 88, Abraham commences a verse five times; 
805, VOX three times; 1469, “7 TMX three times; 869, pox “ΠῚ NN 
three Ries: 193, Dow) five times; 340, ΠΡ three times; 365, ἢ" Δ) 
three times ; 418, UN ten times in the Pentateuch and ee in Job; 

452, JS eight times (cf. 457); 650, Di TDN thirty-one times; 735, 736, 
OX seventeen times in Exodus and seven times in Leviticus; 813, 
AVS three times ; 82, aon) nine times ; 957, JN) thirty-three times ; 
1096, ys Merten times; 1109, JNM) eight times; 1182, WS) twelve 
times. And to give a few more instances of other letters : 1, 93, 
N17) thirty-three times; ἢ, 49, nxn seventeen times; °, 196, nin 
five times in Genesis; δ᾽, 920, NAY twenty-five times. 

On the MippLz oF VERSES (P1DD My), see Ochla, Nos. 325, 3 
345, 346, 363; Ginsburg, δὲ, 320, 13 “INN twice; 384, ἢ δὰ PS te 
times (cf. ibid., 387, 390, 394); 3, 370, byron 3) fifteen times ; 
3, 250, Syn Ἦν thirty-five times, &c. 

On the TERMINATION OF VERSES (PIDD 41D) see Ochla, Nos. 357. 
268 (cf. ibid., note); Ginsburg, δὲ, 808, “7 δὲ twenty times in the 
Prophets; 945, ‘7 °J8 twenty times in Leviticus ; 949, DION ‘TIN 
seventeen times ; 750, νῷ ON seven times; 7, 147,0 apninind five times ; 
Mm, 255, OF twelve times; °, 123, “7 “IN 5 DAY (in the index 
erroneously ‘Y7"\) eleven times in Ezekiel. 

It is noteworthy that the notes about the commencement of verses 
are considerably more numerous than those about the middle or 
termination of verses. We remind the reader of our previous 
observations as to the much greater significance attached, in the 
Talmud, to the commencement of verses than to their middle or 
termination. The latter is not mentioned at all, and for very good 
reasons. A knowledge of the beginning of the verses was useful 
in the schools and in the study of the Scriptures, because it called 
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to memory the whole verse, which could then be read correctly to the 
end. Thus it was allowed to arrange on Friday evenings the beginnings 
of the verses for children. But we do not hear anything about the 
terminations of verses, because these only gained a significance later, 
after the verses had not only received their limitations by accen- 
tuation, but had also become fixed for recitation by means of written 
signs. The Massoretic notes on the beginnings of verses, which are 
more natural intersections of the text than the terminations of verses, 
were, for the reasons stated above, already deemed worthy of attention 
in remote times, and therefore the number of such notes is greater. 
This becomes evident by a comparison of the data contained in 
Ochla, where the notes about the beginning of verses form by far the 
majority. The circumstance that we speak frequently of PID 71D, 
and hardly ever of PID WN), rests, as already mentioned, on our 
system of accentuation, which knows no P1DD WN), but only a Silluk, 
usually called PIDD FID. The alphabetical portions of Holy Writ 
prove that the beginnings of verses had already a significance in 
Biblical times: for the terminations of verses not even a rhyme 
exists. 

The hosts of data contained in the Massorah make an accurate 
limitation of the individual verses possible; and thus the discre- 
pancies are not numerous, either in the Massoretic works or in the 
editions. What we know about this, we have given in the previous 
chapter. The result is, that Tradition, Massorah, and the Editions 
of the Bible are in perfect harmony on this point. 


4. Division into verses and Stichometry. 


The verses of classical antiquity differ essentially from those of the 
Alexandrine Bible. In secular writings, the “verses”’ served the 
purpose of fixing the remuneration of the copyists: they wrote lines 
of a certain length—thirty-six to thirty-eight letters to the line— 
without any attention being paid to the contents; but in Holy Writ 
the sections or lines were, at the same time, sections in reference 
to the contents. Every sentence formed a line, a στίχος or versus’. 
A P\DD can have, therefore, several verses (lines), as well as several 
NP, NPD, 23. We can identify stichos with 137, or, better still, 
with the ΟΝ of the Jerusalemite, or the ΝΘ PDD of the 


1 Cf. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 316 sqq.; E. Kénig, Linleitung in das 
alte Testament, p. 462, and the works quoted in these books. We have 
made mention already, II, 1, of more recent works. It would be worth 
while to make a thorough comparative study of the division into verses 
and the Biblical Stichometry, and we recommend such study to those 
to whom the literature in question is accessible. 
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Babylonian Talmud. The question is whether the Hebrew Bible 
knew of Stichoi. 

Hupfeld* answered this question in the affirmative in respect 
to the poetical pieces. We assent to this opinion, without, however, 
wishing to decide whether such sentences made a line each. We 
consider it as certain that such sentences formed a unity, and were 
recognized as such. People knew that the individual sentences in 
the poetical pieces, Exodus xv, Deut. xxxii, Judges v, and 2 Sam. xxii, 
were complete in themselves, and were reproduced also in writing 
in accordance with such limitation 3. 

Another question, which does not concern us here, is, how this 
limitation of individual sentences was expressed in writing. It is 
known that the three books of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs were, as late 
as the Middle Ages, written as 71°, although the linear representa- 
tion in the MSS. is no longer the original one. It is, therefore, 
beyond doubt, that the Talmud, Kiddushin, 30a, when giving the 
number of the O'PiDD of the Psalms as 5,896, means such stichoi®. 
Consequently, the number of stichoi is found in the Talmud in the same 
manner as, on the other hand, the number of Massoretic verses in the non- 
Hebrew codices. A distinction (mentioned also elsewhere) is found in 
Cod. Erlangen, 770, 8 sub jin., which gives the number as 2,606: ‘‘ Ter 
quinquagenos David canit ordine psalmos Versus bis mille sexcentos 
sex canit ille*”’ Still more remarkable is the account given in 
a fragment of the Psalms in the Royal Library in Copenhagen, 
in which the number of the verses of the Psalms is given as 
IIDXxvil. This is the figure given by the Massorah, which seems to 
have escaped Berger®. I am fortunate enough to be able to point 
out the Massoretic number of verses for the Pentateuch in a MS. 
of the Vulgate. For Exodus, Berger, p. 363, gives “ Mille ducenti 
et novem: compl.!,” and this agrees with the Massorah to the letter °. 


1 Ausfiihrliche hebr. Grammatik, 1841, pp. 84-114, Konig, 461. 

2 Vide Megilla, τό "Ὁ, and Minchat Shai to Deut., ὁ. 32. 

3 Luzzatto, Hebrew Letters, ed. Griber, p. 346; Hupfeld, Grammatik, § 20; 
Delitzsch, Psalms, II, 398, 3rd edition; I, οι. Luzzatto, in accordance 
with Joel Brill’s edition with commentary, really obtained the number 
5,896, but not without some artifices. The Massorah counts in the Psalms 
only 2,527 verses. By adding the number of verses of the individual — 
chapters, I get for the Peshitta 4,793; in Berger, p. 365, I find 5,000, and 
from MSS. of the Vulgate, 5,500. 

* Delitzsch, Psalms, II, 398, the same is cited by Berger (p. 365), 
from B, No. 10,420. 

5 Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 365; for the description of the MS. in 
ἐς Nouveau fonds royal,” No. 1, vide ibid, p. 380. 

6 For a description of the Codex Compl.', vide Berger, p. 392. The 
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The same Codex gives for Genesis: Mille Lxxxt11. This figure 
cannot possibly refer to stichoi, the numbers of which vary between 
3,070 and 4,900 (Berger, p. 363). The Massoretic number of verses 
for Exodus being attested, it is not tco hazardous to assume that 
for Genesis also the Massoretic figure was originally given, and we 
really obtain it if we substitute D for L=1,534. Three sets of figures 
of stichoi are preserved for Leviticus, namely, 2,300, 2,400, and 2,600,— 
tens and units are neglected. A fourth record gives Mocc (=1,300). 
This figure cannot possibly refer to stichoi. On the ground of the 
information given by the Massorah about the number of verses, and 
previously pointed out by me, I venture to conjecture, by the figure 
as given in this MS., which hails from the tenth century, and which, 
according to Berger, exhibits the Spanish text of the Vulgate, 
that the number of verses as given by the Massorah is meant. It is 
only necessary to put D instead of M,—Dccc=800, the figure given 
by the Massorah. As in the other codices, tens and units are 
neglected. The assumption that in Kiddushin, 30a, the stichoi of 
the Psalms are given bears a high amount of probability. It is, 
therefore, plausible that figures giving the number of verses of πὸ 
Chronicles, which is handed down together with that of the Psalms, 
also refers to the number of stichoi. The Chronicles have, according 
to the Talmud, 5,880 verses; the figure given by the Peshitta, which 
is of Jewish origin’, is only slightly less, namely, 5,630”. 

The passage in the Talmud, frequently mentioned but not explained, 
is protected against far-reaching conjectures by the evidence of 
a Gaon. In the Responsa of the Geonim, edited by Harkavy (Berlin, 
1885), No. 3a, the question occurs how the sums of the verses of our 


MS. is in the library of the Central University at Madrid, No. 31: 
“Premiére Bible d’Alcala: Nombreuses notes hébraiques en marge.” 
The MS. hails from the ninth century. If it is possible to venture 
making a conjecture on the ground of the ample description (1. «¢., 
p- 22 sqq.), Jews must have had a part in the translation, or, at least, 
in the correction. Might not the Hebrew marginal notes be by Alfonzo 
de Zamora, about whom Neubauer wrote in this Review, VII, 398 sqq. ? 

* Rappoport, Halichoth Kedem, p.16; Perles, Meletemata Peschittoniana. 

2 xnbny ΝΝΘΠΟῚ PDN NOM NOIND MINI; Vulgate (Berger, p. 364), 1 Chron. 
2,040, 2 Chron. 2,100. The figure given by the Peshitta refers, perhaps, 
to the Chronicles together with Ezra and Nehemiah; although 2,361 is 
given as the number of Ezra only (to which Nehemiah, of which no figure 
is given, probably belongs also). In reference to Proverbs, Peshitta (1,863) 
and Vulgate (1pcccxt= 1,840) almost entirely concur, especially if ΧΙ, is 
altered to tx. Rappoport’s conjecture can be called a happy one in that 
particular point, that the Jews also occasionally used the word oyDD in 
the sense of στίχοι. 
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Baraitha were to be understood, as they were contradictory to the 
facts. The Gaon answers: Your question is well-founded; we have 
quite different figures, namely, Torah 5,884, Psalms 2,524, Chronicles 
1,970: the Baraitha refers to a Bible found in Jerusalem, which 
differed from other Bibles in respect to writing and number of verses. 
The three books in question have at present the afore-mentioned 
numbers ?. 

I shall give another conjecture on the stichoi in Jewish literature 
in the last note of the next chapter. 


5. Lhe number of verses of the Pentateuch*. 


Before entering upon the question of the sum total of the verses 
of the Torah, we must first bring some order in the detailed informa- 
tion about the separate Sedarim, in which many variations show 
themselves. It is fortunate that, besides the Editions (=E), there 
are five lists at our disposal, which correct each other reciprocally. 
Four occur in Ginsbure’s work,—11. 450 sqq. (= A); 11. 6 sqq. (= B); 
111. 269 sqq. (= D); 111. 301 sqq. (= F); and one in the Manuel du 
lecteur, pp. 111 sqq.(=C). The last (Ὁ) is identical with the first (A); 


* The words in the Responsum read : TN * PIT NNT NOT kT) 099 MPT A 
DW) MNO Wl ODN ow DYN ADD) PDD AYA ONW) Aw) OD nwon 
DONT ONIN ἘΦ WNW 0 NOX DW) MAD yw AON OM NIT PpIOD ΠΡ ΝῚ 
ΤΣ WD DOWVI INN INBOW AVN IED IMNA (Ὁ) ΝΟ ONEDIA NW NNN ΟΝ 
PRI 9 NON TIN PR ywIY AN OD IT DD 21 ON Wd 2} yw pPpIOp p22) 253 
Jo NON OD AT ΚΥΝῚ JD NK oon. It is remarkable that the Gaon gives the 
Massoretic figure only for the Psalms. The variation 24 instead of 27 
is easily explained by a corruption from 3 into 1, which was natural 
by the Arabic pronunciation of the Dzal, and which occurs elsewhere 
also. In the case of the number of verses of the Pentateuch Dw) 
main) is perhaps a corruption of ‘prin "ΟῚ (= DYN) Tw). As We 
shall endeavour to show in the next chapter, the Pentateuch has 5,642 
verses, if the Decalogue is reckoned for ten verses; but if the Gaon 
reckoned it for thirteen verses, he would obtain 5,848: but perhaps nn 
was read instead of π΄. Itis more difficult to reconcile the Gaon with 
the Massorah in reference to the verses of the Chronicles, The latter 
have, according to Ginsburg, IT, p. 453 (1,765 V), THOM OWW) MIND YAW) FPR ; 
according to Norzi, ed. princeps (1,787), Ty1w) D2 Nw) MND pW) FPR; accord- 
ing to Baer (Orient, XII, 262), 1,764. It is, therefore, probable that in the 
Responsum of the Gaon mx. yw must be read instead of myn ywn, so that 
only a surplus of five or six verses remains. 

2 This subject has been treated by Baer, Orient, XII, 202 sqq. ; 
I. Derenbourg, Manuel du lecteur, note iv; Geiger, Jtidische Zeitschrift, 
X (1872), 22 sqq. 

je 
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we nevertheless reckon them for two, for three variations! seem 
to prove that Ginsburg had not taken that list from the Manuel. The 
Arabic list, B, accords with these, and is, in cases of difference, the 
most precise one. D and ἘΠ belong together; both show the same 
corruptions, and differ only in two cases, which are obviously errors 
of the copyists*. 

A comparison of all the lists, including those which are afforded 
by the editions of the Bible, show to demonstration that they flow, 
one and all, essentially from the same source, i.e. that they are all 
based upon the same numbering of verses. In by far the most cases 
they agree with each other, and their origin is obvious in spite of the 
comparatively few discrepancies. The latter are, for the most part, 
errors in copying or in reading, which are easily recognized and 
explained. A conclusive proof of the correctness of this assertion 
hes in the fact that the total sums of all are equal, without, however, 
even in one single list, according with the results offered by the 
detailed data. If we have here different methods of counting the 
verses, we must needs ascribe this harmony to the strangest possible 
errors of addition. 

We shall now make such comparison for the purpose of proving 
the above proposition, and of fixing the correct figure for the number 
of verses, and for many sections of verses. We shall give seriatim 
the numbers of verses of our weekly portions—no tradition existing 
to my knowledge about the Palestinian Sedarim—according to A, 
and compare them with those of the other lists, and with what other 
data there are. No discrepancy is noted whenever all lists and all 
references concur. For the sake of brevity the names of the portions 
are not given ὃ, 


2 pwip has, according to A, 11) JOD) 1D DAW Ny; C has the same 
note, only more correctly 1p for 15. Ginsburg, strangely, marks 1) with 
a query, instead of i>. Now if he had taken his list from the Manuel, 
1D, which is protected by the query against misprint, would be unintelli- 
gible. "πὸ has, according to A, fifty-seven verses (=n); according 
to ©, 5 p27 Ἴ 2 OwAM Ayaw. Here we should have to assume a tacit 
correction by Ginsburg, which is improbable in view of the previous 
example. owew has, according to A, ninety-seven; according to C, 
Ww Wy proto wow i oy~m new. It is true w= ts and now=TyIw; 
nevertheless, a tacit correction cannot be assumed. This very capable 
Massorete will, perhaps, shortly give an account of his sources; for in 
that case only his work will be of real service to science. 

2 D has yon, 66, F 67 (10=1D); NN πιο, F 106 (3) = jp). 

* For another comparison, vide Baer, Orient, XII, 205. Has not Baer 
coined several mnemonics himself ? 
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Genesis: 146 + 153 + 126+146+ 105 +106+148+154+112+146+ 
106+85. DF have 84 instead of 85 (Vayechi). Vayerah has in BE 
147, which is the correct figure, for otherwise the sum total for Genesis 
would not be 1,534, as given everywhere, but only 1,533. dP was 


Sim O'S 1e es 


turned into 2, and afterwards the mnemonic {A'piA* was invented. 
Accordingly, B has another mnemonic, 17'33)3, which is correct. 
E, although giving here correctly 147, furnishes, nevertheless, 1,533 
as the sum total of the book; for it gives only 153 as the number of 
mdvy. A PIDD YONI NPD}, Gen. xxxv. 22, was undoubtedly taken for 
two verses, which is not the case in our editions of the Bible’. The two 
verses do not belong together, and were only read as one to enable the 
reader to omit the first without its being noticed*. xxvii. 40 is given 
as the middle of the verses. The book numbers 767 verses up to this 
verse, if Vayera numbers 147 verses. This follows also from the note 
that Genesis numbers 1,000 verses up to xxxiv. 20 (Man. d. J. 149 and 
elsewhere): if Vayera had only 146 verses, there would only be 999. 
The figures are exclusive of xxvii. 40, resp. xxxiv. 20; this follows 
from the data on the next thousand, on which we shall have to dwell 
again. 

Exodus: 124+ 121 + 106+116+72+118+96+ 101 + 139+122+ 92. 
DF show the following corruptions: NN), 118 (D also 98); δὲ), 
129 (D also correction, 106); ‘)P5, 96. The first error may be 
accounted for by erroneous addition,—118 instead of 121. The 
second error may have arisen in this way: that the fourth Palestinian 
VID of 82 was taken in full, 1. 6. twenty verses of now (Χ111. 17- 
xiv. 14) also; for BC first give the Palestinian Sedar of each week. 
This would produce WY) DWP AND, which then became OND 
nyyni onwy). In the third instance $=3, ἢ) DywN=Aww Dywn. 
The other sources produce identical figures. The main difficulty 
consists in this: how is the figure 1,209, which is universally handed 
down as the sum total, to be accounted for? The addition of the 
separate figures produces only 1,207. The half of the number of 
verses of the book is fixed at xxii. 27, exclusive (Ginsburg and Manuel) ; 
and up to that verse there are only 602 verses, and not 604 (=1#f%), 
whilst, as a matter of fact, there are 604 verses from xxii. 17 to the 
end. The two missing verses must therefore be looked for in the first 
half. Besides, according to the Manuel (p. 149), there are from 
Gen. xxxiv. 20 to Exod. xvii. 15 one thousand verses: this statement 


1 Cf. S. Baer, Orient, XII, 202, and Geiger, Urschrift, p. 373. 

? Mishna, Megilla, 25a; Shabbat, 55b. According to another inter- 
pretation of the Talmudical passage, which we gave above, the Talmud 
assumes here only one verse ; but the Massorah numbers two, and explains 
the Talmudical passage in the way given here. 
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proves to be correct, both according to the separate verses and the 
editions. The two verses in question must therefore be looked for 
in chapters xviii-xxil. This closer hmitation at once suggests the 
decalogue. 

It is known that the decalogue can be divided into two sets of 
verses. If it is divided according to the commandments, we find 
ten verses; if no regard is had to the commandments, there are 
thirteen verses!. In the former case, the weekly portion, Jethro, has 
seventy-two verses, and seventy-five in the second case. The number 
of verses is, therefore, either one too many or two too few. ‘The 
larger figure is usually adopted, and the number 1,209 upheld by the 
elimination of one verse”; but some correct the Massorah, e.g. 
S. J. Reggio®. The statement of the Massorah cannot be upheld, 
once the decalogue is held to contain thirteen verses. But we reject 
this mode of reconciling the two statements, and for an important 
reason. All lists agree in assigning to the weekly portion, Jethro, 
seventy-two verses; all of them have, therefore, divided the decalogue 
into ten verses. The decalogue in Deuteronomy is, in all lists, also 
stated to have ten verses; for they assign to Vaetchanan 119 verses, 
our editions numbering 122%. But if the decalogue is counted as 
ten verses, then two verses are missing from the sum total both of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy. Exodus would have 1,207 verses instead 
of 1,209, and Deuteronomy 953 instead of 955. 

I believe I shall be able to trace the two missing verses in Exodus xix.9 
in accordance with Kiddushin, 30a. It is stated in this Talmudical 
passage that the Palestinians divided the verse in question into three 


1 Cf.W. Heidenheim’s Meor Enayim, Appendix to Exodus. The stereotype 
edition erroneously counts sixteen verses, by dividing ch. xx. 13-16, 
ΠΕ ΝΠ apw oy, into four verses. This is admissible only when the 
division is made according to commandments, but in that case vv. 3-6 
and 8-11 would be only one verse each. In Deut. v. 17 these command- 
ments count correctly as one verse. 

* Vide Baer, ‘‘Die Verszihlung des Pentateuch,” Orient, XII (1851), 
200 sqq. A. Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, IV, 265 sq., takes xx. 2-3 as one 
verse. Cf. also, on the division of the verses of the decalogue, Geiger, 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, III (1837), 153, 463. 

3 Igroth Jaschar, p. 30. 

* A proof that the decalogue was counted as ten verses can be found 
in Chizkiyah’s words, according to which, the reason why in the synagogue 
no less than ten verses should be read, was in order to correspond to the 
ten commandments : NNT Mwy 1229 wR Mp. (J. Taanith, 4, 3, fol. 68a 
at the bottom = J. Megilla, 4, 2, fol. 75a; ef. Ὁ. Meg., 21 Ὁ, in the name 
of FDY 14.) It would have been remarkable if they had satisfied themselves 
with ten verses for the sake of a decalogue of thirteen verses. 
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verses; and as the same tradition assigns the origin of the fixing 
of the numbers of the verses to the Soferim, which would mean that 
it had come from the Palestinians to the Babylonians, there could 
not be anything remarkable in the circumstance that in fixing the 
figure 1,209, Exod. xix. 9 was counted as three verses. The Massoretic 
notes must be sifted according to their original sources. The sum 
total, 1,209, dates from time immemorial, and has its origin in 
Palestine; the detailed figure seventy-two is either of Babylonian 
origin, or has been changed from seventy-four after the Babylonian 
division of verses had already counted xix. 9 as one verse. The fact 
that several contradictory statements occur in the Massorah side by 
side is also proved by this, that two notes, quoted by Heidenheim, 
Exodus, p. 80b, contradict the division of the decalogue into ten 
verses. 

As to the two missing verses in Deuteronomy, I believe that they 
must be looked for in Haiizinu, for in the lists F D, fifty-four verses, 
instead of fifty-two, are given as the number of that weekly portion. 
I do not venture to decide how these two verses are to be got at, but 
it is not impossible to do so, for this weekly portion contains several 
verses consisting of four parts. The middle verse of Deuteronomy 
is, according to the Manuel, p.149, xvii. 10. According to the separate 
figures, the book numbers up to this passage only 475 verses, instead 
of the required number, 477 (=%34). But this information cannot 
be used as an argument against our assumption, for it is also con- 
tradictory to the assertion of the Manuel and the other lsts, that 
Veatchanan numbered 119 verses. The designation of this middle 
verse is based on the decalogue being counted as thirteen verses, but 
is not quite correct even then, for a verse remains superfluous if the 
number is given exclusive of the middle verse, as is usually 
clone. 

Leviticus has 111 + 97+91+67+90+ 80+64+124+57+78 = 859 
DF gives for 18, $8, which is a slip for tS; in the same way D has for 
yon, 1D instead of 1D. We have already noticed that in A, in 
ODwisp, 1D is an error for 1D, just as in C, in 193, pn for on. 
DF have further, in ‘NPN, AY instead of NY. The middle verse 
is xv. 7. This is correct, for up to this verse (exclusive) there are 
429 verses = 859, The note that Exod. xvii. 16 to Lev. xi. 7 contains 
a thousand verses is also correct. That W1 has fifty-seven verses and 
not fifty-four, a thing evident in itself, follows also from the note 
that the fourth thousand is contained in Lev. xi. ὃ to Num. x. 16. 

Numbers. The unanimous information of all sources produces : 
159+176+1364+ 119 +95 + 87 + 104+ 168 + 112 + 132 = 1,288. The 
middle verse is xvii. 20 (exclusive) = 644 = 1°88. The Manuel shows 
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1,289 verses, because there xxv. 19 and xxvi. 1 are taken as two verses 
each, although they are real cases PIDD ΔΝ NPDS. This is also 
shown by the note that Num. x. 17 to Deut. 111. 29 contain a thousand 
verses. DM5 must, therefore, have only 168 verses, and not 169, 
as correctly given by Heidenheim, and §S. D. Luzzatto, 11 Pentateuco 
(Padova, 1875). 

Deuteronomy: 105+ 119+ 1I1+126+97+110+122+70 (qd Ὁ"2.})) 
+52+41. We have already dwelt upon {J7NN); also on DF, which 
give 127 in ON, where {P= 83: on D, 106 in NYN = p= ip 
(110), which is passed over by Ginsburg ; on C in D'DSY, where S=T¥; 
and on DF, in reference to 1187, 54. These figures give 953, and 
not 955 of the usual tradition. Everything that was required to be 
said on this point, as also on the middle verse, xvii. 10, has already 
been remarked above. Deuteronomy, from iv. 1 to the end, has 845 
verses. Consequently, {INNS is counted as 122 and not 119 verses, 
and D'DDY as 97 and not 96. , 

The whole of the Pentateuch contains, both according to the 
Massoretic works’ and the editions’, 5,845 verses. The figure 5,835, 
which is twice met with in the Massorah of Tshufut-Kale *, is not an 
independent statement, but merely an error of the copyist; for it is 
not based on special detailed information, and is, moreover, in direct 
conflict with previous statements. It is frequent in the Massorah 
that numbers expressed by letters are easily corrupted, and that the 
erroneous statements that have thus arisen are further transmitted 
after having been transcribed in words. We have already given 
several instances of that kind in the course of these articles; in the 
present case MD 7 was turned into 45 47, We are convinced that 
there exists no rival information in the copies of the Massoretic 
notes. Our investigation leads to the conclusion that, in spite of the 
many discrepancies that these notes show, we may confidently assign 
all information of the Massorah referring to the number of verses 
in the Pentateuch to the same source. 


1 Ben Asher, Dikduke Hat°amin, Ὁ. 55; Manuel du lecteur, p. 179, h. Ὁ Gins- 
burg, The Massorah, II, p. 338b, at the top; II, p. 452b. 

2 E.g. Minchat Shai, ed. Mantua; W. Heidenhein, Meor Enayim, Rédel- 
heim, 1818 sqq., and in the concluding Massoretic remark on the Torah. 
In Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible of 1526, and in Buxtorf’s Bible of 1665, 
the figure 5,245 is the error either of the copyist or of the printer, for the 
addition of the separate numbers at the end of each book produces 5,845. 

3 Ginsburg’s Massorah, III, 269b and gor b, at the end of the two lists 
DF discussed above. I cannot find any reason why Ginsburg should have 
printed twice the same list. 
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But the information given in b. Kiddushin, 30a, which states the 
number of verses in the Torah to be 5,888, seems to be of a different 
character’. It is not impossible that there was a time when forty- 
three more verses were counted in the Torah. There was, perhaps, 
another division of verses in the poetical portions of Exod. xv 
and Deut. xxxii, which produced forty-three additional verses. 
This figure could be arrived at from Heidenheim’s two MSS. 
Heidenheim observes at the end of Deuteronomy, in the repeatedly- 
quoted edition, that the separate figures of the weekly portions 
amount to 992, and not to 955. Add this difference of thirty-seven 
to 5,845, and we obtain 5,882. For the sake of reconciling the two 
figures, we should have to read in Kiddushin, D°3¥) Dv’ instead of 
mw) DY. But Baer (Orient, XII, p. 204, n. 3), and, after him, 
Geiger (Jiid. Zeitschrift, IV, 265) observe, that the separate figures 
in Heidenheim’s MSS. were not correct; the harmony between 
the two figures is, therefore, merely accidental. It would be very 
peculiar indeed if the Tanna as well as the Massorete had first counted 
the total of 105 D283, and then again the verses of D'A¥) separately. 
The many “ eights’ in the Baraitha are suspicious from a Massoretic 
point of view. Otherwise we should be led to assume that 8,888 
should be read instead of 5,888 (7=MN), as Isaiah Berlin corrects 
Berachot, 7a. This figure would then be connected with another, 
which refers to the definition of the moments. A P\D5 would certainly 
be too much for a Yd. 

A third information is that of the Yalkut, 1.855, which gives 15,842 
as the number of verses of the Pentateuch?. Rappoport wanted to 
conclude boldly from this passage that the Palestinians had divided 
most verses into three, and that the enormous figure had thus arisen®. 
But in all probability we have here only a wrong interpretation 
of the letter 7 used as a figure. The words maby °n were taken for 
15,0c00*. We then should get the figure 5,842, which we consider 


1 poy a) NN WD POD WI OPO Mdw) Ow) Nw ASW) ODS Nw ὙΠ 
ΤΟ 79 Ὁ ADM AW On. 

2 ann ode YD TN dw OID Ὁ ΠῚ. 

3. G. Pollak, Halichot Kedem (Amsterdam, 1846), p. το. Cf. supra, 6. 2, sub 
jin., the refutation of that opinion. 

* Cf. J. Miller, Sopherim, Ὁ. 135, ἢ. 9. In the Massorah ὙΠ is usually 
written, not x7; vide Manuel, 35, 7,9; 37, 6; 126,6; Ginsburg, Massorah, 
I, p. 2348 at the commencement, p. 224 Ὁ and 280 Ὁ several times ; also 
b. Menachot, 29b. Other instances, taken from the Talmuds, are found 
in Berliner, Beitrdge der Hebrdischen Grammatik im Talmud und Midrash, p. 19. 
From the Jerushalmi, the form wn only is quoted there. In Ginsburg, 
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the most correct. In discussing the number of verses of the Pentateuch 
we have already endeavoured to prove that the decalogue counted 
only as ten verses. We conjectured that the missing two verses were 
contained in Exod. xix.9. The number of verses of Deuteronomy 
seemed to be in conflict with that assertion, because it amounts to 
955 only, if the decalogue counts as thirteen. But the Yalkut gives, 
as a matter of fact, only 5,842 (not 5,845), and the decalogue must, 
therefore, have been taken to contain only ten verses; and this, as we 
have seen, was really done in the detailed amount of Vaetchanan. 
It is noteworthy, also, that Levita, Massoret Hammassoret, 111. Preface 
sub fin., counts 5,842, and not 5,845. The exact Massoretic number 
of the verses of the Pentateuch may, therefore, be 5,842. The identity 
of the hundreds, tens, and units in Yalkut and Massorah goes to prove 
that the discrepancy in the thousands owes its origin to a corruption, 
provided that we have, in our editions, the original reading, and not 
a reading corrected in conformity with the Massorah’. 


III, 7oa, sn occurs repeatedly. ὃ is also written like 1 in Manuel, 35, 2; 
39, 2, 7, and elsewhere. Ginsburg, II, 429, has xp only in the heading 
emanating from Ginsburg; the four notes cited there have Ὁ. The mode 
of writing ΝΠ and yp is of a more recent date; and it seems to me that 
it was not used at all in ancient times. 

1 win is given as the source of this Agada. This points to a younger 
Midrash, as Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, 302, note, observes. Since 
Simeon Kara, as Zunz assumed, and A. Epstein again proved in his 
treatise : ΔῚΣ Ὁ BYM NY prow Ὃ (Cracow, 1891), lived in the thirteenth 
century, the Midrash in question must be very recent. It is not im- 
possible that this Agada was taken from the collection of Midrashim 
of Moses Hadarshan, who embodied in his work also non-Jewish Agadas, 
and even such as are opposed to Jewish conceptions, as Epstein proved 
in his Beitrdgen zur jiidischen Alterthumskunde, XI, Moses ha-Darshan aus Narbone 
(Vienna, 1891), p. 9, and Revue des études juives, XXI, p. 80 sqq. I am led 
to assume this, in the first place, by the calculation of the days of seventy 
years and of the two verses that fall to each year; the figure seventy and 
the Gematrias belonging to the favourites of Moses Hadarshan. In the 
second place, the mentioning of verses from the Apocrypha is most 
remarkable, ony ΒΟ 125; this can only have been done by Moses 
Hadarshan, who did not keep himself free from Christian conceptions. 
Nor is the computation of the seventy years according to the solar cycle 
Jewish. Add to all this the number of the eighteen 3n7 5", which do not 
accord with the number of the festival days of the Diaspora, and refer 
perhaps to the eighteen days on which the individual in Palestine could 
recite the complete Hallel (Taanith, 28b, ann ow Γι = oan Ὁ" nn”, for 
which reason the recitation of the two verses is omitted). All these 
considerations suggest the assumption that this Agada has issued from 
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Gritz (Monatsschrift, XXXIV, 97 sqq.), arguing from the number of 
verses as given in the Talmud and Yalkut, endeavoured to establish 
important discrepancies in reference to the division of verses. In this 
he looks for support also in the threefold information about the middle 
verse of the Torah, which is given in Kiddushin, 30a, as Lev. xiii. 33; 
in Masechet Soferim, IX, 3 (ed. Miller, XVI) as Lev. viii. 23; and in 
the Massorah and Dikduke Hat’amim, p. 55, as Lev. viii. 8. Gritz 
argues that the first indication referred to the Babylonian, the second 
to the Palestinian, and the third to the Karaite division of verses, and 
that the latter had become solely and universally adopted. The 
three figures given as the sum total of the verses of the Pentateuch 
are explained by Gritz in the same way, namely, that 5,888 was the 
figure of the Babylonians, 15,842 that of the Palestinians, and 5,845 
that of the Karaites. The Baraitha in Kiddushin, 30a, which is intro- 
duced by the words 122 13N, must, in that case, be of Babylonian 
origin; further, in a division of verses which gives for the whole 
Pentateuch an overplus of forty-three verses only, and which, there- 
fore, almost entirely agrees with ours, the middle verse must be moved 
forward by 152 verses (Lev. viii. 8 to xiii. 13), from which it would follow 
that they had made their verses longer than ours in the first half 
of the Pentateuch, and shorter in the second half. Nothing of this 
can be entertained. Gritz attaches too much importance to the 
expression NP!) bys, which he considers to refer, like NUP! 22, 
to the Karaites; but the expression is frequently enough applied in 
Talmud and Midrash to those who have a great knowledge of the 
Bible*. We can, however, in complete refutation of Gritz’s assump- 
tion, adduce the numerous data, quoted from the Talmudim and 
Midrashim in the second chapter of this inquiry, which constitute 
irrefragable evidence for the division of verses as possessed by us. 
From these data, being partly of Babylonian and partly of Palestinian 
origin, there can be no doubt that, barring insignificant differences 
which can have no weight in deciding this question, essentially the 


an extraneous, non-traditional source. If this be the case, the enormous 
number of verses, which according to this computation must be the 
result, can also be understood. For according to this calculation, there 
must be at least 41,160 verses; for seventy years have 20,580 weck- 
days, every day two new verses should be given to God=41,160. The 
Hebrew Canon containing in round figures 23,000, the Apocrypha must 
supply the still missing 18,000. Or Moses Hadarshan counted the stichot 
as Biblical verses; in that case the number of verses required can be 
accounted for. I believe that the enigmatical Agada could be solved after 
this method, although not strictly in the way indicated here. 
1 Erulim, 21b; Baba Mezia, 33 Ὁ ; Sanhedrin, tor a, and elsewhere. 
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same division of verses existed in both countries. In the face of this 
fact we can dispense with all other, however obvious, refutations. 
Turning to the question of the divergent information about the 
middle verse, the one given in the treatise Soferim, namely, Lev. viii. 23, 
can be explained in two ways. Up to Lev. vii. 8 there are 2,922 
verses; the verse indicated as the middle verse belongs, therefore, 
neither to the first nor to the latter half, but stands between, for 
2,922 x 2=5,844, and there are 5,845 verses. Now suppose a Massorete 
had in the Talmud the reading 5,882 (77}0w=D)w’), and considered 
this the correct number, either from having omitted to check it, or 
on the ground of a different numbering of the verses of Deut. xxxii, 
in that case he had to count till he reached the half of that figure, 
5882—2 941. If he, further, took the decalogue to contain thirteen 
verses—a thing not at all impossible, considering what we said before 
on the subject —then on reaching Lev. viii. 8 he had 2,925 verses, 
and sixteen more verses brought him to Lev. vill. 23=2,941 verses. 
Another explanation would be this: that the abbreviation “UW 
(=0Y%), Lev. viii. 8, was turned into DN, Lev. viii. 23. The 
information about the middle verse as given in the Talmud is more 
difficult to explain. It cannot have been based upon an essentially 
different division of verses, for the very same Baraitha gives the sum 
of the verses of the Pentateuch as only forty-three verses more than 
that of the Massorah, but there are 152 verses between Lev. vil. ὃ and 
ΧΙ]. 3. [1 admit I can propose nothing in explanation, except that 
the ancient Massorete made a mistake in counting, or that he failed 
to understand the note about the middle verse. It is also possible to 
conjecture that the big 1 had been originally an indication of the 
middle letter, which indication was erroneously transmitted to the 
middle verse, the } in /\M1 serving for this purpose. I do not attach 
much value to this conjecture; I give it merely as a suggestion. 


6. The Number of Verses of the Prophets, the Hagiographa, and the 
whole Bible. 


The sums of the separate books of the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha are given, besides the editions, which cannot be relied on}, 
by Ginsburg, 5, 195-215, and partly by Baer, Orient, XII, 262. We 
give here Ginsburg’s list, and add Baer’s variations in brackets. 
A “B” is added where both agree; where Baer has given no figure 
nothing is added. 


* In the stereotype edition of the Bible Society the figure for the 
Chronicles is 1,656. 
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Prophets. Middle. 
Joshua 6661, Xlll. 26. 
Judges 6187. =. 

Samuel 1506. I, xxvlil. 24. 

Kings ° 1536 B. ΤΉ ΧΙ Ὁ 

Isaiah 1702 1}: Xu: 21: 

Jeremiah 1365” [1364] XXVill. II. 

Ezekiel 1273 (t272\,7 ΣΧΥΙ I: 

XII Prophets 1050. Micah iii. 124. 
9296 


In spite of the separate figures, the sum total is given by Ginsburg 
as 9,294; and by Baer, who has only two verses less, as 9,292°. In 
another Massorah (Ginsburg, II, p. 338 at the top), the figure 9,298 
occurs. Dikduke Hat’amim gives, in agreement with the first figure, 
9,294. Isa. xvil. 3 is indicated as the half of the Prophets 
(DNA YN), Dikduke, 56, Ginsburg, II, 338a6; this accords both 
with the figure 9,294 and the figure 9,296. In the former case xvli. 3 
belongs to the second half, and in the latter case, to the first; for 
up to Isa. xvii. 3 there are 4,647 verses=9,294:2. If 9,298 verses are 
counted, the two additional verses would be equally divided between 
the two halves, and the middle verse would remain the same. 


Hagiographa. Middle. 
Psalms 2527 Ixxvili, 36. 
Proverbs 915 (914) xvi. 18. 
Job 1075 Xxil. 16. 
Song of Solomon 117 lv. 14. 
Ruth 85 Li 21: 
Lamentations 154 ili. 34 (32 misprint). 
Kohelet 222 vi. 10. 
Esther 167 B γ}} 7} 
Daniel ΞΥ ΞΘ 19 ὙΠῸ: 
Ezra (Nehemiah) 688 (686) Ni 32): 
Chronicles 1765 (1764) * dee xX Vil. 25: 

8072 


1 The same in Baer’s edition. 

2 In the jd: πεν the Ὁ is a misprint for Ὁ. 

3. Baer gives, in his edition of Ezekiel (Leipsic, 1884), the figure 1,273. 
#5678 For these notes see next page. 
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The sum total is not given by Ginsburg in this place, but is found 
338 b, as 8,063; Dikduke, p. 55, has 8,064. This figure can be recon- 
ciled with the separate items only by subtracting five verses from 
Job, two from Ezra, and one each from Proverbs and the Chronicles ; 
this would give 8,063. Was not Baer induced by the addition 
to subtract, against the Massorah, a verse each from Proverbs and 
Chronicles? The remaining eight or nine verses can only be accounted 
for by eliminating five verses from Job, two from Ezra, and one from 
Esther (according to Norzi). Psalm ΟΧΧΧ. 3 is marked as the middle 
verse of the Hagiographa (Ginsburg, 338 a, and Dikduke, 56). The sum 
total being 8,063, there must be 4,032 to Ps. cxxx. 4. The Chronicles 
and Psalms have 1,765+2,527=4,292. From Ps. cxxx. 3 to the end 
of the book there are 259 verses; therefore 4,292 —259=4033, which 
is not quite correct. A total of 8,064 must therefore be assumed, and 
Ps. exxx. 3 must be counted to the second half '. 

The sum total of the whole Bible amounts, according to Ginsburg, 
II, 453, and Dikduke, p. 55, to 23,203. This sum can only be arrived at 
by keeping, according to Ginsburg and against the separate figures 


* Ginsburg, it is true, gives the same verses, but persistently gives 
in his reference of chapter and verse the one that precedes. For Joshua, 
ef. Minchat Shai. For Ezekiel, the second verse of ch. xxvi was given 
by Baer (Orient, XII, 262), but in his edition he notes xxvi. 1. Norzi 
always notes the middle verses, and they agree with those given. 

5. 9,292 being expressed in words (ow) OWN), ὙΞ YO pod) must be 
a misprint and not vice versa. 

* Ginsburg, v, 29, »2p x52 ΠᾺ ysm, but up to v. 30 there are only 
167 verses. Norzi and Baer mark correctly vi.12. Has Ginsburg obtained 
his reference from some MS.? The Bible, ed. Brescia, 1493, marks 
Ps. Ixxviii. 38 as the middle of the book, as Berliner observes: Ueber 
den Einfluss des ersten hebrdischen Buchdrucks auf den Cultus und die 
Cultur der Juden, p. 28. He could have added, that Kiddushin, 30a, also 
marks this verse as middle verse. Cf. Norzi, end of 1. 

7 There are 343 up to this verse=686: 2. According to the figure 688, 
one verse must be sought before and one after the middle. 

® Norzi has Proverbs and Ezra 915, 688 respectively, Esther 166, 
Chronicles 1,787. Job has, according to Norzi, and Baer in his edition, 
not 1,075, but 1,070. The latter figure is verified by the addition of the 
verses. In Baer, ch. 5, the number of the last verse is missing, but the 
section is indicated. Ginsburg’s figure, which is protected against mis- 
print by its repetition in letters Atx, is consequently wrong. Whence 
has Baer 914 instead of 915, a figure already given in the Midrash? The 
same applies to Chronicles. 

1 For references on the Fourths of the Pentateuch and the Hagiographa, 
vide Dikduke, p. 56. 
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for the Prophets, to the traditional figure 9,294, and by supplying 
8,064 for the Hagiographa. These figures are expressly preserved 
in Dikduke. Accordingly, 5,845 (Torah) + 9,224 (Prophets) + 8,064 
(Hagiogr.) =23,203. For the three divisions of Holy Writ, Ginsburg 
has, Il, 338b, the following figures: 5,845 + 9,298 + 8,063. This 
amounts to 23,206. Baer, Orient, XII, 262, gives 23,202, having 
adopted for the Hagiographa the figure 8,063. These differences 
can be explained. But the following formulae also occur: 

(1) XD Ayavy ΘΡΟΝῚ MND yawn ody wr mx ny ops 
any xd) mins (Ginsburg, ΠῚ, 338). 

(2) IDM ΠΡ ΣΦῚῪ ΛΝ ΝῚ MND yaw pads pan (3 rion). 

(3) IM’ NP Aya oyan mao pre oabs 5 7 wad ony 
mina xd. 

(4) pawn ΘΡΟΝῚ mixn ony ΟΝ owdwr (sim nw) (Dikduke, 
Ῥ. 56, note). 

The identical introductory and concluding formula shows that we 
have to deal here with the same Massoretic note. On comparing 
these corrupted readings, we are struck by the fact that they have, 
besides the myriads, only the figure 47 in common. Although we 
are justified in considering the thousands and hundreds as errors 
of the copyists, we cannot do so with the figure 47. It would 
be incomprehensible indeed how ἃ could have become 1"), or ποῦν 
have been turned into YAW) D'YIIN. It seems to me that we have 
here an intentional correction by an overwise copyist, who, instead 
of the Massoretic sum of verses of the Pentateuch (5,845), took that 
of the Talmud (5,888). Thus he obtained an overplus of forty-three 
verses, which added to 23,203(4) gives 23,247. This different sum 
total is, therefore, the correction of the sum of the verses of the 
Pentateuch made by a copyist who had read the Talmud. 

The Massoretic sum total is, however, the correct one. This is 
shown by the indicated middle verse of the whole Bible, which 
is Jer. vi. 7. There are, up to this verse, 5,845 (Pentateuch) + 5,608 
(Joshua—Isaiah) + 149 (Jer. i. I-vi. 6)=11,602. This multiplied by two 
makes 23,204. It follows that the sum total of the Prophets is 9,296 
(not 4),and the sum total of all the verses of the Bible is 23,205 (or 6). 
Without arithmetic one cannot find his way even in the Massorah. 

We have described the history of the division into verses within 
the circle of Rabbinical Judaism, without entering upon the grounds 
upon which such divisions were based. The examination of its justifica- 
tion on internal grounds has been undertaken by the commentators, 
especially in respect to the poetical and prophetic. As to the prose 
writings, the Pentateuch only has been subjected to an investigation 
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from this point of view in the repeatedly-quoted essay by Friedmann 
(Menora, I), not reckoning occasional remarks by commentators. 
We do not wish to pronounce a judgment about this essay. We only 
express the wish that commentators may give their attention to this 
neglected branch of Biblical studies, in order to evolve the laws by 
which the division into verses are ruled. It may be advantageous 
to Exegesis. and may give many a clue or hint towards the elucidation 
of some obscure passages. 


Budapest. LuDWIG BLAU. 
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A LETTER BY MOSES DI ROSSI FROM PALESTINE, 
DATED 1535. 


IN a corpus geographorum, for which it will be one of the first duties 
of Jewish Science to edit critical texts of Hebrew descriptive travels 
composed during the latter half of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries, the post of honour will certainly belong 
to the Italians. The extraordinarily favourable relations between 
Venice and the whole of the Orient, the periodical voyages of perfectly 
equipped vessels to Egypt and Palestine', the development of trade 
between the Republic and the Levant, acted as a continual stimulus 
to the Italian Jews to visit the scenes of their national glory. Though 
a natural result of their refined intellects, their liberal education, 
which had reached a higher stage in Italy than elsewhere, and their 
mastery of the Hebrew language, exhibited in a flowing and pure 
prose, still praise is due to the Italian Jews for having preserved their 
observations and impressions permanently, in detailed reports of 
their travels, and in letters sent home to their relatives and friends. 
These reports and epistles furnish valuable historical data concerning 
countries and periods of which we should otherwise have remained in 
total darkness. The eagerness with which every one awaited news 
from the Orient transformed every pilgrim into a geographer, every 
traveller into an author. Merchant or scholar, saint or man of the 
world, all wrote accounts of their travels, which, on reaching their 
destination, were shown round and were even copied and widely dis- 
tributed. Thus, for example, there are the valuable travels which 
Meshullam b. Menachem? di Volterra’ wrote in 1481, describing his 


1 Cp. notices of these travelling routes in M. Steinschneider’s Hebr. 
Bibliographie, XXI, 136. 

2 Possibly the scribe of the Codex Giinzberg 166, Menachem Ὁ. Aaron 
b. Joab of Volterra is Meshullam’s father. He styles himself, according 
to Senior Sachs’ catalogue, at the close of this manuscript: Dx Ip YT 
7092 ΠΏΣ PAR V2 OMI YNN WY ὉΠ OPA nan 2. DR Ww yaw) 
ἸΓΌΣΩΙΤ ANA mM 4D ὍΔ IPMwAP. PNanM wnann xvod ὙΝῸ π΄ ayy 
WW) OYWN) AND) ODoX nwo mw yw XR wand oD wy AYA. [1433]. 

3 Edited by D. Castelli in A. M. Lunez’s Jerusalem, I, p. 166, &c. 
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experiences during a journey to Egypt and Palestine. It appears 
that commerce with precious stones often brought the Florentine 
merchant to the Orient’. When Obadiah di Bertinoro, at the close of 
1487, commenced his pilgrimage to the Holy Land’, Meshullam was 
on the same ship, which he, however, left in order to re-embark at 
Rhodes in a vessel bound for Chios*. The letter which Obadiah di 
Bertinoro wrote to his father from Jerusalem is one of the most 
authentic Jewish itineraries ever composed. The anonymous Italian 
traveller who, probably impelled by R. Obadiah’s example, left Venice 
on August 5, 1495, did not pass through Egypt, but went direct to 
Beyruth*. This omission is regrettable, because we have thus lost 
a number of valuable observations and evidences which we otherwise 
might have possessed. 

With the Italian Jews’ renewed interest in the Ten Tribes 
and the River Sambation, fostered by the accounts of David 
Reubeni and other reporters from the Orient, the correspondence 
from the Holy Land received a fresh impetus. The Cabbalist 
Abraham Levi of Jerusalem had already, in 1524, sent a letter to 
Mordecai Modena and Asher Levi®. In 1528 he gives an account of 
the Ten Tribes®. His colleague Israel, probably Israel Ashkenazi of 
Perugia, a friend of the Egyptian Nagid, Isaac Cohen Sholal, who 
was spending his closing years in Jerusalem in dire want, sends his 
patron Abraham of Perugia periodical letters, in which he discusses 
the signs of the times and gives news concerning the Ten Tribes’. 
Abraham of Perugia received reports on the same subject from Rafael 
b. Azriel Trabotto*. Previously to this period already, Juda Ὁ. 
Salomon di Blanes®, in Castello, had begun to collect everything that 
reached him from the Orient on these topics 19, 

Thus it will be explained that also a simple merchant, Moses di Rossi 
of Cesena, whom originally commercial interests brought to the Orient, 
sent to his native place a report of his travels, couched in literary 
form, in which he also touches upon the question of questions, 


1 Castelli in Lunez’s Jerusalem, I, Ὁ. 186. 

2 His two Letters were published with a Translation in the Jahrbuch 
fiir die Geschichte der Juden, 1863, II, p. 195, ὅσο. 

tei bid;; 100: 

* Also edited by A. Neubauer, and translated, ibid., p. 273, &e. 

° Codex 62‘ of the Gtinzberg Collection in St. Petersburg, according to 
Senior Sachs’ Manuscript Catalogue. 

ὁ Published by A. Neubauer in 1 ὃν yap, 1888, IV, p. 24, &e., and in 
THe JEWISH QUARTERLY REvIEw, I, p. 196, το. 

7 Tbid., pp. 25-32. * \Thid., p: 32, ac, 

9. Cp. Ὁ. Kaufmann in Revue des Etudes Juives, IV, p. 93, note I. 

+ by yap, IV, p. 36, &e. 
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which so excited his co-religionists—the existence of the Ten Tribes. 
Abraham Joseph Salomon Graziano’, the indefatigable compiler 
of Modena, justly deemed this letter worthy of preservation in his 
Collection, in which his industry and scientific instinct rescued from 
oblivion so many Jewish historical documents. From this work, 
which is in my possession, Moses’ letter is here published for the 
first time. Moses di Rossi belonged, as his son Elias’ name proves, 
to the family of Menachem Ὁ. Elias of Cesena*. He set out for 
the Orient in 1534. His son Hlias appears to have been captured 
by pirates. The father learnt, however, from a correspondent at 
Famagusta in Cyprus, that Elias had been liberated from captivity. 
Safed,in Galilee, became the home of Moses; from this centre he under- 
took many journeys for commercial purposes. A sister Hannah, and 
her husband Isaac Baruch, accompanied him on his pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. But Isaac’s feeble health was unequal to the hard- 
ship of the voyage, so that a slight accident, a fall over a door step 
in Zidon, proved fatal. The widow, Moses’ sister, did not care to 
stay longer in the East and soon returned home to Cesena, bringing 
with her, as a pious memento of her Oriental travels, a list of 
tombs in the Holy Land, given to her at Jerusalem, where she spent 
two months with her husband and whence she accompanied him 
to Hebron®. But though Moses leaves much to his sister's oral 
report, he will not send his letter without some account of the Ten 
Tribes. His meagre information only amounts to this: that a king- 
dom of free Jewish tribes are said to live in the desert, far from the 
ordinary course of caravans, and that they make common cause 
with the Arabs in raids on travellers; the Jews, however, whom 
they meet are treated hospitably, presented with rich gifts, and 
safely escorted to their destination. This completely corresponds with 
the account received by Abraham b. Isaac Halevi Ibn Megas, physician 
in ordinary to the Sultan Solyman, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition to Aleppo*. Our report repeats accounts of eye-witnesses 
concerning Jewish tribes in Ethiopia, the Falashas®. In the market- 
place of Trablous he met a Jewish merchant, who dealt in sugar, 
rice, paper, and other products, but who also had with him seventy- 
five Jewish male and female slaves from Ethiopia. Another Jewish 


1 Cf. Ὁ. Kaufmann, Monatsschrift, 39, 351, note 1. 

2. Hebrew Bibliography, XII, 107f. 

3 Isaac Baruch cannot be the author of the work mentioned by Zunz 
(Collected Writings, I, p. 179, note 72), as the latter was written in 1521 
and 1522. 

* Zunz, I, p. 84, &c. 

5 Cp. A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, Ὁ. 183, &e. 
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merchant of Trablous related his travels which brought him to the 
Falashas, how he had crossed the so-called Magnetic Sea in a ship 
put together without iron nails and so reached his destination. The 
heat in those countries was so intense that the inhabitants were forced 
to go about naked. The town Sindschel’ was exclusively inhabited 
by Jews who sold the king of Portugal, annually, 40,000 burdens 
of pepper; the money they received was used by them in commercial 
enterprises. But what no other traveller has reported about the 
Falashas, came to the ears of di Rossi, viz.: that they only recognize 
Maimonides’ Code and possess no other authorities on traditional law. 

Consistently with the character of a cultivated Italian Jew, who was 
at the same time a man of the world and a child of his age, Moses di 
Rossi had also an eye for political and social life abroad. He reports 
the conquests of the great Sultan Solyman, who, with the assistance 
of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim, subdued Persia, the kingdom of the 
Ssafi Dynasty. On December 31, 1534, the victorious Sultan received 
the keys of Bagdad, which had surrendered without a blow having 
been struck, and he was able to add to his other titles that of Lord 
of Darus-Salam, the Home of prosperity and victory, as Bagdad used 
to be called*. The conquest of Tebris, the heavy losses of the Turkish 
army, which, in the winter of 1534-5, lost its beasts of burden ὃ in the 
impassable streets, were, as we learn from Moses, quickly and correctly 
known at Safed. If Moses, as a Turkish subject, followed with keen 
interest and sympathy the military movements of his sovereign, he, 
on the other hand, does not fail to give his undiminished attention 
to political events in the land of his birth. The ship arriving from 
Ragusa had brought news of the election of a new Pope. Clement VII 
had died, having occupied St. Peter’s chair for twelve years, and 
Alexander Farnese, after a cardinalate of forty years, had been elected, 
in the Conclave of October, 1534, Pope, in his sixty-seventh year, with 
the title Paul IIIl*. Moses’ expectation that this election would 
prove favourable to the Jews seems to have been justified® by sub- 
sequent events. 

Moses was so far unfortunate in Safed that during his stay there 
the price of provisions, which in ordinary years was incredibly low, 
became, owing to a drought, excessively dear. The fruit that in 
other years came from Damascus was completely destroyed by a hail- 


1 On Singili or Cranganore in India, see Gustav Oppert, in Semitic Studies, 
ed. by G. A. Kohut, pp. 404, 410; comp. also pp. 613-614. 

2 Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, 11", pp. 114-118. 

Τα. ata: 

* Leopold von Ranke’s History of the Popes, 1*, p. 156. 

5 Ὁ, Kaufmann in the Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVII, p. 2090, ὅσ. 
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storm. The grapes of Safed, which grew to a fabulous size and 
weight, made up to some extent for the loss of other food stuffs. 

Safed was a very busy place; it was the centre of the entire 
clothing industry. The trade in wool and its manufacture maintained 
the inhabitants comfortably. The skill they had attained in the 
tailors’ art drove Venetian competition completely out of the field. 
The growth of the city would, Moses thinks, make it in another ten 
years unrecognizable. The chief commercial towns in the vicinity 
were Beyruth and Trablous. The latter city, especially, attracted to 
itself all the trade that had formerly flourished in the Square of 
Damascus. Trablous was the market to which all caravans flowed. 
From it Jewish merchants started for Aleppo, the chief staple town 
for the whole of the Turkish Kingdom as well as for Persia. Con- 
sequently the Jews of those districts seldom had occasion to visit 
Venice. All necessaries of life and wares were brought to their very 
doors. 

Most gratefully Moses notes the freedom which the Jews enjoyed 
under the Arabs—so different from the condition of his co-religionists 
in Italy. In Palestine and Egypt, Jews, he tells us, held the chief 
offices in the Customs. Hardly any taxes were imposed. That year, 
in consequence of the extraordinary expenditure incurred by the 
Persian war, the Jews were exceptionally asked to make advances of 
loans, secured partly by pledges, and partly by municipal revenues 
which they themselves collected. In accordance with an old insti- 
tution reinforced by the Egyptian Nagid, Isaac Cohen Sholal, 
scholars were exempt from every kind of burden except payment of 
the poll-tax. A list of the articles of commerce that come from 
Safed, and a eulogy on the salubrity of its climate, which renders the 
presence of a medical man unnecessary, and which restored his wife 
Sarah to perfect health, closes the letter, of which not one of the least 
noteworthy characteristics is, that its writer includes in his prayer all 
the inhabitants of his beloved fatherland. 


DAVID KAUFMANN. 
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1 Monday, Feb. 8, 1535. 
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ELIA MENACHEM CHALFAN ON JEWS TEACHING 
HEBREW TO NON-JEWS. 


THE Renaissance brought about the revival of the language of 
Zion, along with that of the classical languages and literature. It 
is not one of the least remarkable traits of the Italian renaissance 
that dignitaries both of Church and State, that soldiers and scholars, 
threw themselves zealously into the study of Jewish literature, and 
eagerly engaged the services of some learned Jew to introduce them 
into the mysteries of the Rabbinical literature. Jochanan Allemanno 
and Elia del Medigo, the teachers of Pico de Mirandola!, Abraham 
de Balmes and the Cardinal Grimani*, Guido Rangoni and Jacob 
Mantino®, Elia Levita and Egidius of Viterbo, were some of the 
most prominent examples of a close intercourse between Jewish 
scholars and great Christian disciples*. Such intercourse had become 
an everyday occurrence; and the circumstance that the custom 
of Christians of the highest social positions going to school to Jews, 
or receiving Jews as teachers at their own houses, had become the 
order of the day, induced, about 1530, Israel, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Abraham of Perugia, to hesitate, whether he ought 
to send the vaticinations of the child Nachman to Italy, for fear 
lest they might fall into the hands of those Christians who were 
so thoroughly versed in Rabbinical literature ὅ. 

But such attachment of Christian scholars to the Rabbinical lore 
did not occasion unmixed rejoicings in Jewish circles. We know 
from Elia Levita, the typical representative of that new class of 
Jewish teachers to Christian scholars, that his activity in this 
direction caused much obloquy, and that many Rabbis of Italy 
resented it ® that he revealed the wisdom of the Rabbis to cardinals. 


Ὁ I. Perles, Beitriige zur Geschichte der hebriischen und aramdischen Studien, 
179, ΤΟΙ sqq., 196 sqq. ὁ Tbid., 193 sqq. 

5. Kaufmann in Revue des Etudes Juives, XX VII, 39, n.5. 

* Cf. Perles, 1. c., 178 sqq., 200 sqq. 

5 poy pap IV, 31, Nk DIT Dd ἼΔΙ PY ODN Ow) ΠΣ w 5 ΠΥ) 
DyPNy OAT OAT pw) OI) ἸῺΝ 2. 

6 In the second preface to monn MoD: Iw) Xn " Apys7 %y Aa m Oy 
Ὁ MEW ὃν AN ΤΟΥ OW) ᾿ Ow OVID OPR* OVI ΠΕΡῚ ᾿ APIS) Ὁ 
m7 ow. 
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The grounds for such disapproval can be easily understood. The 
tendency which was at the bottom of such hungry desire of acquiring 
a knowledge of Jewish lore was by no means a friendly one towards 
the Jews. A closer insight into the Rabbinical writings had become 
necessary, in consequence of an endeavour to find in the literature 
of the Jews themselves evidences for the truth of Christianity. It 
was particularly the mystical doctrines of the Cabbala in which 
it was expected to discover an affinity with the dogmas of the 
Christian religion. The most hidden passages in the literature 
of the Rabbis were dragged forth, misinterpreted, and distorted in 
favour of the arguments that were required. The spread of Hebrew 
knowledge among Christians began to present an apparently 
dangerous aspect; and Jews, who made a profit from teaching 
Rabbinical literature to Christians, came to be looked upon as traitors. 
The sentiment must be compared with that by which the government 
of a country is actuated when it is opposed to a study of the plans 
of its fortresses, and relentlessly imprisons those who disclose them. 
In this sense it was impossible for the Italian Rabbis to rejoice at 
the sudden favour shown by Christians for the Jewish literature, 
perceiving in it a tendency to controversy and proselytizing. 

It appears, therefore, all the more valuable and characteristic 
that, at that very period, a man learned in Rabbinical lore, and 
participating in the scientific aspirations of the day, preserved his 
sobriety of judgment, and did not indiscriminately condemn all 
instruction in Hebrew by Jews to Christians. Hla Menachem Chalfan 
had been induced to issue in Venice, towards the end of 1544, 
a Rabbinical opinion on the question, which I herewith publish for 
the first time from a collection of Rabbinical responsa compiled 
by Abraham Joseph Graziano of Modena. Chalfan was the son 
of Abba Mari’, and son-in-law to Kalonymos b. David, surnamed 
Maestro Calo 3, who had translated the works of Averroes into Latin. 
It is the same Elia Chalfan from whom Francesco Giorgio obtained 
a Rabbinical opinion for Richard Croke in the matter of the divorce 
of King Henry VIII*. His friendship with Salomo Molcho estranged 
Jacob Mantino from him*, with whom he probably never was 
reconciled, and with whom he remained on the same terms of 
antagonism, since Jacob Mantino returned from Rome to Venice 
at the same time when Chalfan wrote his opinion on Jews teaching 
Hebrew to non-Jews. 


1 A letter of Perez Foa to Abba Mari on the beginning of the Kabbalas 
in cod, Ginzberg, 302°. 

2 M. Steinschneider, Die hebriischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, p. 984. 

3. Kaufmann in Revue, 1. ¢., 51, nm. 2, 52, n. 6. * Thid., 57, n. 5. 
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Kha’s opinion is written in a strictly matter-of-fact way, and 
he does not intersperse his argumentation with any anecdotes or 
personal details. It is, nevertheless, of great historical interest. 
On the ground of numerous passages drawn from both Talmuds, 
and elucidated with logical acumen, Chalfan shows that tradition 
unconditionally permitted the instruction of the elements of Hebrew 
to non-Jews, if it were only for the purpose of enabling the latter 
to comply scrupulously and consciously with the seven laws given to 
Noah, i.e. with the primitive religion binding on all men without 
distinction. There had, as a matter of fact, never been a time 
without some Jewish scholars having non-Jews for disciples and 
friends. Thus, at the time of the Mishna and the Talmud, such 
friendships as that of R. Jehuda and the Emperor Antoninus, of 
Abba Arekha and Artaban, of Samuel and Ablat, and of others, 
are honourably recorded. Other Jewish scholars had repeatedly 
carried on disputations with non-Jews on subjects connected with 
Holy Writ. Just as, at a later period, Isachar Bair Eulenburg, the 
Rabbi of Friaul, distinguishes, in a well-known responsum’, between 
Tradition and Instruction, Chalfan also made a similar distinction ; 
for although he declares the teaching of Hebrew to be unquestionably 
allowed, he condemns the teaching of the oral tradition and its 
profound doctrines, and certainly of Theosophy. One of his observa- 
tions casts a clear light on the deplorable conditions which had 
called forth the condemnation of Jews teaching Hebrew to Christians. 
He is of opinion that a strong reason for allowing faithful Jews 
to impart the elements of Hebrew to Christians lay in this, that the 
latter would in this way become acquainted with the honest, true, 
and unadulterated interpretation of the text of the holy writings, 
and not be constantly deceived by converts who made a business 
of their deceptions, and tried to make themselves agreeable to their 
clients by their partial disfigurements of the text. It was the 
time when conversions of Italian Jews were frequent; when David 
Reubeni recorded that at Rome alone he himself had met with five- 
and-forty converts *; and when two grandsons of Elia Levita seriously 
compromised the intercourse between Jewish and Christian scholars. 


D. KAUFMANN. 


1 yaw ἽΝ sub fin.: ovm op 11, No. 14. Cf. Samuel Aboab, Ὁ ΠΟ 725, 
No. 75: 129 ANNA No) Ὁ ν. Cf. also Lampronti, pny’ imp, II, s.v., Δ 
mn 1095 Nox. On Salomon Lurga’s strict prohibition of such instruction 
see Gtidemann, Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts, pp. 50 seq. 
and I1t. 

? Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, II, 1, 107. On the origin of the 
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fable of Elia Levita’s conversion vide Kaufmann in Berliner’s Magazine, 
1890, pp. 166 sqq. 

1 Comp. Threni, I, rr. 2 Sota, 35b. 
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1 Sanhedrin, 59a. 2. Tbid., 56b. 3 Abodazara, Io ἢ. 
* Sebachim. 19 8. > Instead of our text : wom. 
5 Comp. Rapoport, po ΤῊ; s.v. wax; Abodazara, goa. 
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1 Sabbath, r16a. * See Down J, ed. Kohut, IT, 46n. 
5. Abodazara, 17 Ὁ." * 5 Mos. 5, 1 and 14, 23. 
> Sabbath, 31a. δ Tebamoth, 476. 7 Kethuboth, r1ra. 
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1 Baba Kama, 82 Ὁ. 2 Menachoth, 64 b. 3 Sota, 49b. 
* Chagiga, 13 b. 5 Roschhaschana, 22 Ὁ. 
6 Chagiga, 13a, 8.0.: PIDW PK. 
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Twn 3” 
1 Baba K., 85a. 2 SD = ΩΝ see Kethuboth, το Ὁ. 
3 Jes. xxxii. 15. “Cen xler, 
5 Zeph. iii. 9. δ ΘΟ τιν Ὁ. 


7 An unknown Talmudical responsum of our author, m2 pon nan γ2}5 


ayio7, there is to be found in Cod. Giinzberg, 333”. 
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A PRINCESS AS HEBRAIST. 


It is a peculiar circumstance that, at the time of the revival 
of letters in Germany, a comparatively large number of women, 
especially such as belonged to royal houses, occupied themselves 
with the study of Hebrew. Thus we find that Maria Dorothea, the 
consort of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, had advanced so far, that she 
was not only able to refer to the Hebrew Bible, but was also able to 
read and understand it’. Elizabeth, daughter of the unfortunate 
Frederic of the Palatinate, understood Hebrew; as also did Maria 
Eleanora, the wife of Charles Ludovic of the Palatinate, the same 
who offered Spinoza the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Heidelberg. Johann Cocceius wrote his Hebrew dictionary for Maria 
Hleanora. One of the most prominent of these royal Hebraists, who 
were one and all contemporaries of that bright “Star of the Century,” 
Anna Maria Schurman, was the Princess Antonia, daughter of Duke 
Eberhard of Wiirtemberg, who was blessed with a numerous offspring. 
Although it may be an exaggeration when it is averred that she read 
the most difficult Rabbinical books, and, what is more, that she 
understood the mystic Cabbala so well that she even surpassed many 
Rabbis, and indeed could shame a number of them’, one thing 
is certain, that she had obtained a good knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and its grammar. M. Hsenwein, who was Dean in Urach, 
and afterwards professor in Tiibingen, wrote as early as July, 1649, 
to his master Johann Buxtorf, in Basle, that Antonia, “ὑπὸ had 
already been well grounded in the Hebrew language, and the reading 
of the Bible, was burning with desire to learn also the art of reading 
the Hebrew text without vowels®,” and, three years after, he wrote to 


ΤΑ brief account of female Hebraists was given by M. Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibliographie, XX, 66 sqq. 

2 Hebr. Bibliographie, XX, 67. 

5. “Antonia, fundamentis in Ebraea Lingua et lectione bibliorum hebrai- 
corum haud perfunctorie factis, artem sine punctis legendi addiscere 
ardet.” The letters of Esenwein and others, who are named here, are 
found in the collection of Buxtorf (father and son), in the town library 
of Basle (G. i. sqq.). 


Llg 
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Buxtorf that “the Princess was aglow with incredible love of the holy 
tongue, and had already made such progress with it that she had, 
with her own hands, put vowels to a Hebrew Bible written in rather 
large letters by some copyist, and had, besides, acquired a considerable 
knowledge of Hebrew grammar?.” 

The fact that Antonia, who never had a Jewish teacher’, took a great 
delight in the study of Hebrew, is also attested by Philipp Jacob 
Spencer, who had also been a pupil of Buxtorf’s, and who, profound 
scholar though he was, inclined rather to overwrought pietism. 
During his temporary stay at Heidelberg he was on familiar terms 
with Princess Antonia, and together they studied Cabbala, as he 
mentions himself in a letter to Buxtorf of July 16, 1662, adding 
that she really deserved the affection of scholars*. Antonia had 
a great regard for Buxtorf, who, on his part, did not fail to send her 
his works through his pupil, Professor Esenwein of Tibingen, as 
tokens of respect and admiration. After she had received the Cusari, 
Esenwein wrote to Buxtorf, on February 21, 1661: ‘‘Our Antonia 
wishes ardently to compare your Cusavi with the most beautifully 
written copy, left by Weinmann, who was famous as preacher at our 
University and as a Hebrew scholar‘.’’ This was probably the same 
copy which Reuchlin had bought at Rome for his own use, and which 
was afterwards presented by Antonia to her brother Henry ὅ. 

We have already mentioned that Antonia occupied herself with 
the study of the Cabbala; and evidence thereof is even now preserved 
in the Royal Library at Stuttgart. At that place there is an 
Unterschiedlicher Riss zu Sephiroth (‘Diagrams to the Sephiroth”’), 
containing Cabbalistic diagrams, some few of which are interpreted 
in Hebrew and German, as mentioned by the Librarian in the 
MS. catalogue. These diagrams were drawn by the Princess Antonia 
of Wiirtemberg, who delighted in Cabbalistic and Rabbinical lore. 


τ “at maiorem Bibliorum Ebraicorum partem a manuductore quodam 
literis Ebraeis maiusculis sine punctis scriptam punctis suis propria 
manu eleganter vestiverit, adeoque Grammatices sacrae cognitionem haud 
perfunctorie hauserit.” : 

2 “Praeceptorem Iudaeum nunquam ipsa habuit,” also is written in 
a letter of Spencer to Buxtorf. 

5. “Antonia... virorum doctorum mereri amorem.” 

* “Antonia nostra summo desiderio flagrabat cum ei exemplar Ebrai- 
cum elegantissime scriptum a cl. Weinmanno, concionatore quondam 
aulae nostraé et Philologo Ebraeo satis claro, relictum ad manus sit, quod 
cum impresso gestit conferre.” 

5 Spencer saw this copy in the private library of Duke Frederic of 
Wirtemberg. 
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This conjecture gains certainty from a letter appended to the MS., 
which bears the heading: 


nv oda sy ody 
n> 3 sy on nay 


19 
: 


“TIlustrious, Exalted Princess, Gracious Lady 


and which concludes thus: 
ΤῊΣ py N32 ἼΣΡ ΠΝ 77 oy row my wD dw px jon 


“*Ziiltz (?), July 19, 1653. 
Pastor M. WILHELM KocH}.” 


The praises of the learned Princess, who, by her example, had 
given such a stimulus to the study of Hebrew, were not unfrequently 
sung in Hebrew poems by the clergy of Suavia, and by Hebraists 
of high standing. The following poem in honour of “the celebrated 
Princess Antonia,’ with the acrostic JIBHYHIW ΦΙΛῚ ΠΡΊΝ, 
translated from Hebrew into Latin by Johann Martin Rebstock, 
Pastor in Laufen, was sent as a curiosity to Johann Buxtorf, and 
is still preserved in manuscript among his collection: 


Laus illustrissimae Principis Antoniae. 


Fama in aulis Magnatum celebratur, py ywa yt ADY nN 
Bonitas et clementia illustratur, Day NI) TDN 
Nomen in aeternum laudatur. roms wid mow Sox 

Corona Dei in ipsius capite fulget, nye Sy ods Ἢ 
Laus, honor, fides et charitas resplendet, nuaad nosy Jon Wm Nn 
Et in omnia saecula nitet. AVN 7D xd nbdyyd 

Puritas instar favorum mel stillan- nd. wat pind ANN 

tium DSW 
Decus Wirtembergiae principum, pprdx Pia) "on 1» 
Miserorum asylum et refugium. ἜΘ Δ op rnean 

Gloria illus magnificatur, Anaxan 5992) 
Dominatio exaltatur, ΠΟ. opvnni 
Principatus ut sol illustratur. ‘ANNI. wown ΤΙΝῚ 


1 Communicated by Dr. Stéssel, Rabbi in Stuttgart. 
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In forma speciosa, 
In sermone graciosa, 
In omnibus nationibus gloriosa. 


Faciei puritas illuminat, 
Instar lucis coruscat, 
Ut ipsum caelum fulgurat. 


Castitas electa, 
Ut luna pulchra, 
Ut sol pura. 


Suavis fortitudinis currus, 
Aspectus ut flamma splendidus 
Benedictus ipsi Dominus. 


Ut ignis absque fumo lucet, 
Ut rosa inter flores fulget, 
Ut vapor gloria surget. 


Odor sicut cassia et cinnamon, 
Fecundus ut granatum, 
Suavis ut ros in Hermon. 


Vestis textilia 
Sieut Saronis lilia, 
Sie et sermonis consilia. 


Inhabitans caelorum culmina 
Tungat gaudiorum iubila 
Et avertat malorum nubila. 


Erigens collapsos, 
Colligens contritos 
Super rivales plantatos. 


Laudem permultam audiet, 
Aquam vitae hauriet, 
Quae iusta sunt perficiet. 


Columna est firmissima, 
Oratio iucundissima, 
Prae auro et argento electissima. 
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bby 


We may not be too hard on the poet for his arbitrary use of 
uncommon words. Who was he? An Italian Count, who lived for 
several years in Wiirtemberg, Charles Filibert, Count of Candel, from 
whom some letters to Sybil, daughter of Duke Johann Friedrich of 
Wiirtemberg, are still extant in MS., but who is otherwise unknown. 
We only know that his mother had been born a Jewess. 

Antonia studied Cabbala till a few years before her death. When 
she ‘“‘held in 1673 the so-called Turrim Antoniam, or dedicatory ἡ" 
address on occasion of the erection in the church of Deinach (Teinach) 
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of the Tablet of Instruction voted by Her Grace, and sprung from the 
Cabbalistic tree of mysteries,” Johann Christian Rumetsch, Rector of 
the High School of Spiers, honoured her with a long laudatory poem, 
to which he added numerous learned notes’. 

M. KAYSERLING. 


' Speyer, Math. Metzger, 1673. Dr. Stéssel writes to me that the royal 
library at Stuttgart possesses also a book from Raith, entitled Turris 
Antonia, oder Einweihungsrede bei Aufrichtung der von Antonia in der Kirche in 
Deynach gestifleten Lehr-Tafel (fol.) 
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IMPRECATION AGAINST THE MINIM IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE. 


Ir is known that the Fathers of the Church, both Greek and 
Roman, hurl against the Jews the accusation that they pronounced 
in the Synagogue an imprecation against the Christians. As far as 
I know the literature on this point, all modern scholars think of the 
so-called benediction about the heretics (0°27 M373) in the daily 
Tefillah, and I have myself dealt with the subject from this point of 
view in this REVIEW (V, 130-134)'. Now, in that benediction the 
wish is uttered and the prayer made that the wicked may be punished, 
but on a close consideration, an actual curse, an imprecation, will not 
be found there. Another difficulty is that the Fathers of the Church 
say also that the curse was pronounced after the prayer, 1.6. after the 
conclusion of the Tefillah?, according to which our ΝΠ ΠῚ" 
cannot be meant. 

I believe I am fortunate enough to be able to throw some light 
on this subject. 

Haman’s accusation in Esth. iii. 8-9, which has become typical for 
later times, is interpreted by the Midrashim to the passage in this way, 


1 On that occasion I tried to prove, that the word ΡΤ or DywIT meant 
really the name of a sect. I add now, to the various readings, from 
Machsor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, ὃ 42: ΤΥ Fn yw by), in the MS. oywin dr 
J? nwn (communicated by M. Weiss in the Hungarian Essay, Machsor 
Vitry, p. 15, note 44). Of. also the expression xywn in Koheleth Rabba, I, 8 
(Mathnoth Kehuna, ad loc., must have connected the passage with 
Christianity, for the Wilna edition, 1884, subjected to censorship shows 
here a blank), Cf. Koheleth Rabba, VII, 26, also Geiger’s remark in 
Urschrift, Ὁ. 154, and Derenburg, Essai sur Vhistoire de la Palestine, p. 362, 
note 2; also ibid., p. 345, note 2. 

2 Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, II, and ed., 
Ῥ. 386, note 164: “It is noteworthy that later the form of imprecation 
was pronounced after the prayer;” vid. my remark on this in this Review, 
V, p. 131, note 3. 

3 The enemies of the Jews have nevertheless always attacked this 
benediction, vid. Landshut’s observations in 27 yy27 Ὑπὸ (Kénigsberg, 
1845), p. OI. 
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that the Jews were also accused of pronouncing a curse upon the 
king and the people of the land. It is true the form of the curse 
is also reported’, but probably only as an Hagadic interpretation 
and not as an authentic historical tradition. Historically, the case 
may rather have stood thus, that the curse, or something which could 
be considered as one, was always pronounced after the reading of the 
Torah*. The plainest indication of a curse in the synagogue occurs 
in Jalkut, Esth. 111. 8 (δ 1054, fol. 172 a, Venice): NVYDID 2 OMNI} 
ony Joan Sw yow oie yownd awa oxy oat Dp) 
any 5 ΔΥΣῚ Nw om. or yap ondana ow 55annd 
3 Jans wns [oy πολυ me odpm mn rap pda 49, 
“ They open their synagogues ὅ, read things which one cannot hear 4, 
say the ‘ Hear, O Israel’; then they stand in prayer, and say in their 
prayer ‘The One who humbles the wicked,’ and say that we are the 
wicked .... they then take out the scroll of the Torah and curse us 
in a crafty way’, reciting Deut. xxxiii. 29.”—We see that Jalkut 
preserved here a feature, which all other Midrashim do not contain ὅ. 
Though it may be argued whether the narrative of the Jalkut is based 
on some old source or not, so much is certain, that we have here the 
echo of the accusation which was brought against the Jews in the 
Christian time. 

As the Jalkut says clearly that the curse was pronounced after the 
Tefillah, there must have been something in the order of the prayers 
which could have called forth the accusation. One thinks in the first 
instance of the prayer indy, which really contains an imprecation 
against the nations, of course only against the idolatrous ones’. 
It is known, however, that this prayer has no connexion with the 
reading of the Torah. It would, therefore, be preferable to think of 


1 Esther Rabba: ΓΞ ume poopow ΤΌΤ wi OPE’ Mw Ton np, so also 
in Midrash, Abba Gorjon, p. 30, and Lekach Tob to Esther, p. 100, ed. Buber. 

2 Targum Sheni of Esther iii. 8 (pp. 246, 247, ed. Lagarde), several times 
niz02 poms prea porn prep. Ὁ ; ib. ἘΝῚ x2 pord won ON JrvT wr 
noo por xI120; cf. the expression 7p in Jalkut, infra. 

3. Cf. Epiphanius, Haeres xxix.9... ἀνιστάμενοι ἕωθεν... (REVIEW, V, 139). 

* The precepts about the sacrifices (papa YR Pp) are perhaps meant. 

> Cf. Jerome’s words (Review, V, 139), which also mention cunning on 
the part of the Jews. 

δ For the words “2 Ὁ mp) Mwy) are found in Jalkut, infra, just as 
in Esth. Rabba. 

7 In the Spanish and Italian prayer-books, after ὈΣΝΩΤΤ 53, there is 
a sentence: ywr x9 dx bx odpm pm band onnnwn onw, which could 
very easily be thought to refer to Christianity. The absence of the 
sentence is, in Machsor Vitry, indicated by points (p. 75). 


IMPRECATION AGAINST THE MINIM Sy 


the so-called ΝΛ °°, which is recited on Mondays and Thursdays, 
the days of the reading of the Torah, and which, indeed, contains 
a passage which would be open to malicious attack?, But this would 
be in contradiction with the information of the Fathers of the 
Church that the curse was pronounced daily, and even three times 
a day. I must, therefore, still consider as an open one the question 
as to which passage they misinterpreted into an imprecation. 


SAMUEL KRAUSS. 


1 The piece is already found in Siddur R. Amram, as Baer says in his 
Siddur; ibid. also the words wis vow. Vid. also about this prayer 
wid and mp1 muy to Orach Chajim, ὃ 429. Mr. A. Gestetner of Budapest 
brought under my notice that N. Briill attributes the authorship of the 
prayer to R. Levi Bezalel (Wiener Jahrbuch, 1868, p. 189). Spanish and 
Italian prayer-books do not have the prayer. 
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MARINUS, A JEWISH PHILOSOPHER OF ANTIQUITY. 


WHEN I wrote, two years ago, about the Jewish philosopher 
Domninus’, I had already the opportunity of mentioning several 
times the philosopher Marinus. I devote now a little study to the 
latter, because I have since become convinced that Marinus was 
a Jew. 

Marinus hailed from Flavia Neapolis in Palestine (the ancient 
Shechem) ; he was a pupil of Proclus, whose successor he was in the 
chair of philosophy in Athens in the year 485 B.c., and he was the 
teacher of Agapius ?. 

The circumstance that he was born in Shechem is, of course, by 
itself no proof that he was a Jew, because many heathen Greeks lived 
also in Palestine, especially at that late period. But a remark of 
Damascius ὃ points undoubtedly to the fact that Marinus was of Jewish 
descent, for we read there that Marinus had gone over to the Hellenic 
religion*. But a formal conversion to paganism certainly did not 
take place, it seems rather that the mere fact that Marinus 
belonged to the Athenian school of philosophers was already con- 
sidered as a change of religion”. 

We have no information as to other circumstances of the life of 
Marinus; we know from Damascius that he was physically weak 
and moderately gifted, and that he owed his honourable position in 
the school to his industry. Before his death, he appointed Isidorus 
to be his successor , 


' Review, VII, 270-277.—I pay herewith a debt of honour, and say that 
Zunz knew already that Domninus was a Jew ; for he writes in his essay : 
“‘Names of Jews” (Gesammelte Schriften, II, 11): ‘‘Domninus, Suidas s.v. 
Γέσιος, cf. Photius, p. 1073.” In the note, ‘‘As much as Domninus, 
Ebedjesu, p. 104, Ὁ); as a Roman name, Suidas, s. v. IovAravés.” 

2 Paully’s Real-Encyclopddie, IV, 1571. 

3 Vita Isidori, c. 141. 

* Vid. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, part III, division II, 3rd edition, 
p. 833, note 6. In Nicolai’s History of the Greek Literature (Magdeburg, 
1878), III, 275, we find ‘‘Marinus: at first a Jew, afterwards a Neo- 
Platonist.”’ 

° Cf. the apostasy of Elisha Ὁ. Abuja, as narrated in the Talmud, 

δ For these particulars, vid. Zeller, 1. 6. 
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We possess of Marinus only a small Greek work, which contains 
the eulogistic biography of his teacher Proclus. The title of the 
editio princeps used by me is: Mapivov Νεαπολίτου Πρόκλος ἡ περὶ εὐδαι- 
povias; in Latin: Marini Neapolitani De Procli Vita et felicitate liber: 
nune primum Innominato quodam interprete in Latinum sermonem con- 
versus, adiectus etiam Scholis. Place and year of printing are not given’. 
It is prefaced by the small biography of Marinus by Suidas, which, 
although only containing anecdotes, yet contributes to the know- 
ledge of the man. I therefore give it here in extenso: Marinus 
Neapolitanus philosophus et Rhetor, Procli Philosophi discipulus 
et successor, Procli praeceptoris sui vitam tum prosa tum carmine 
condidit et questiones quasdam philosophicas; scripserat etiam 
Philebi Platonis enarrationem copiosam, super qua cum Isidorum 
Philosophum consuluisset isque praeceptoris (id est Procli) commen- 
tarium satisfacere dixisset, mox librum igne combussit. Et forsitan 
etiam in Parmenidem Commentarium perdidisset cum ab eodem 
Isidoro Procli in eundem dialogum tractationem meliorem esse 
convinceretur, nisi iam editus fuisset. 

The philosophical value of the book, De Procli Vita, which has 
come down to us, is only small”; but it impresses the mind of the 
reader all the more by the ardour of expression, and the warm 
affection to the master Proclus evinced by the pupil. We meet also 
with Orphic and Chaldaean conceits as practised by the Neo-Platonic 
school, and as we also observed in the essay about Domninus*®. It is 
further noteworthy that a certain Ulpianus of Gaza is mentioned, 
who, considering his native town, may also have been a Jew 
(Οὐλπιανὸς 6 Ταζαϊος συμφυιτητής, p. 166). 

SAMUEL KRAUSS. 


1 Another edition is that of Boissonade, Leipzig, 1814. 

? Philosophical sayings of Marinus in the works of later authors were 
collected by Zeller, 1. c., p. 834, but these also are of little importance. 

3. Cf, Kroll, Die Chaldiischen Orakel, Rheinisches Museum, L (1895), 636. 
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A FRAGMENT OF A SHORTHAND HAGADAH. 


A MS. recently acquired by the Bodleian Library (Hebr. MSS. e 68) 
contains an interesting shorthand fragment of the Hagadah for Pass- 
over. The instructions for the several ceremonies are given in Arabic, 
and are, with a few exceptions, the same as in the printed Hagadahs. 
The exceptions are these: The washing of the hands before the par- 
taking of the parsley is followed by the blessing O° nw 5y; this is 
not the case in the German rite. According to the Hagahoth Maimuni, 
this was the practice of former generations—perhaps in the time of the 
Talmud and the Geonim, but not e.g. in the days of Maimonides. This 
circumstance would lead us to assume that the fragment was copied 
from a very old original’. Another deviation from the established 
rite is the recital of a blessing after having partaken of the parsley. 
The form of this blessing is likewise peculiar. The usual initial 
formula is followed by Π ἡ & ἃ saw ny Sy man [mw |p [Νὴ }8 
opdiyn “Creator of many desires for that which he created, blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who livest for ever.” It is doubtful whether this 
form is in accordance with some established rite, or is merely the 
result of the copyist’s negligence, of which there is good evidence in the 
fragment. Itis further insisted upon, that each time the cup is refilled 
with wine it should previously be rinsed with water, a process (ΠΕ 2) 
prescribed in the Talmud (Berachoth, 601 a) for every 7272 Sw ovo. 

The Kiddush is almost identical with that contained in our printed 
editions; but the first paragraph of the Hagadah, which usually 
begins NY niond ΝΠ, has, in our fragment, the following form: 
ΠΣ] [jay [ΝΠ] + Sse syona [ANan ΠΣ] Ὁ non [xn]wn 
[ny [qjst [Ὀ]5} [Sy] [7 [paos [0]5. " [pan ["]}3 [Axan 
[np [5}5. 

As regards the sequence of the questions, the MS. has the same order 
as Maimonides, but in a shortened form; the words NNN ΝΒ px, 
DYOYD ‘nw (the MS. has P>"200 IN instead) and 15D are omitted. 
The next paragraph runs as follows: 


[Ἴ]}3 ny fojads » ΓΝ ΤΩΝ [om]yoa [Aynad wn [pay 


1 The mistakes met with in the fragment, especially on the first page, 
are such as can only be attributed to a copyist. 

2 The accepted form is: nym) Ν Δ ΠῸ 9 by ONICM Mma NW: NVI 
DMO TT PII Ἢ 9D WH) OI. 

3 The letters in square brackets have been added by me. 
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DN [yD] [NPA [PINS [Ὀ]ρΡῸΠ []Na ND [VOPR [AY pos pyar} Apr 
7393 PNPAS NN NX (ἜΣ [DI Pwo wy [Ὕ]35 [oy ]ypp [2 ἼΠΩΝ 
SUID [NSIT MNT /NIW PND NN (MAN) A [rds dyn 

The next two paragraphs being omitted, the MS. continues 33 
MIN M37 O23 AYIS, with the following variation in reply to the 
wicked : 

“PYI [7|]=) [Pan Pw]yy ne [yaw [er [YP [rydr [oyod 
psy) [0 * []ey ΠῚ paps paw ms {[ππ|Ρπὶ 1d [ays prs ἘΝ 
POM [MPT ND oY nT abe [7] 

In the next section there are no variations of importance, except 
that in the paragraph beginning AIDYY NX) the words WI) WI Soa 
ΡΣ indy Oy are omitted. The section beginning soba spy "2 
to may dy ἼΒΞΟ is likewise absent. The following two paragraphs 
are likewise a peculiarly contracted form: 

[Apa fd}so [yy [nsx [nnd [ojos [a}n [ayn as [S]3 
:[ojwo [xyjn [jms [oxy [ὩΣ] [|x 

[570 [rood [axjad [majwd [00]πὸ [τῷ3}π ws [Ἴ5}Ὲ0 
ὉΠ) [Π]ΡΝΠ orp 55 ΠΝ [ranpardy wd [ποῦν [y]od [nythads 
pandsay and$a ssn [njand [ΠῚ Π]ΣΡῸ 

The next sentence concludes the fragment : 

swoon sy Sane neva nds» say ibbn 
The copyist was suddenly interrupted, or else he would have added 
the two words DY 199. 

The MS. is written on paper in Syro-Egypt. characters, about 
1300 according to Dr. Neubauer. Vowels are occasionally added ; 
the signs are the ordinary ones, but the writer does not seem to have 
always been able to distinguish between holem and long kamets; 
for he writes 772) instead of TTA); wn instead of an; D’naD3 
instead of D’N5Y3, NON, and so on. Probably he pronounced 
long kamets like 6. It may further be noticed that an interchange, 
as in Yemen MSS., takes place between pathah and segol, and between 
segol and tsere; that a simple vowel takes the place of a sh’va 
compositum. 

The object of a shorthand Hagadah of this kind was probably 
to enable the Jews to carry copies of the ritual with them when 
compelled to move from place to place. It assisted the memory 
in things known almost by heart, which were thus saved from oblivion. 
(Comp. ‘‘ Fragment of the Hebrew Bible,” Proceedings of the Society 


for Biblical Archaeology, March, 1896.) 
M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


STUDIES IN JUDAISM. 


Studies in Judaism, by ὃ. SCHECHTER, M.A. (London: A. & Ὁ. Black. 
1896.) 

THE great mass of the reading British public is profoundly ignorant 
of the history and inner life of modern Judaism. ‘This insularity, as 
it has been aptly termed by Mr. Montefiore (J. Q. R. VIII, 196), is 
partly due to the influence of national habit, but partly also to the 
fact that sources of information are not readily available. Whatever 
tends to remove such barriers of ignorance and to promote sympathy 
between those several classes who are the constituent factors in our 
composite British nationality, 15 worthy of sincere commendation. 

In this direction Mr. Schechter has rendered a real service by this 
volume of essays in which he has introduced us to certain chapters 
in the history of humanity and human thought which have a living 
interest to all, and concerning which information is not easily 
accessible elsewhere. There is a certain charm of originality in 
the style of his composition which is forcible and clear, lighted up 
here and there by quaint modes of expression which make the book 
easy to read. 

It would be presumption on the part of one who cannot claim any 
special knowledge to criticize a work of this nature written by one 
who is acknowledged to be a master of his subject; but I am glad to 
have the opportunity of testifying to my appreciation of the volume. 
Naturally, in many respects, our standpoints differ, but this has only 
added an additional interest to the study of the book. 

The literature of any people affords to the anthropologist a field of 
work in which by careful analysis he can search for the manifestations 
of race-characters, and for ight on the history and development of 
institutions. In these essays one is confronted with persons and 
institutions and a literature which bear a certain stamp of indi- 
viduality, and on that account they have a peculiar interest; and the 
anthropologist will endeavour to determine if there be a definite 
national solidarity indicated in the variety of character and in the 
prevalent cast of thought. The tendency to cosmopolitanism which 
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is characteristic of the latter half of this century, due to the increased 
facilities for travel and for the international exchange of thought, is 
toning down in all literatures their specific peculiarities; but these 
essays deal with persons and writings of pre-Victorian age, and they 
are therefore worthy of examination from this point of view. 

The ordinary English reader expects to find marked features of 
individuality in anything Jewish. There is a prevalent belief that in 
physique, in literature, in religion, there is this national unity; but 
certainly the predominant impression which the study of the persons 
and the literature treated of by the author leaves on the mind of the 
reader is that of diversity rather than of unity. The physical 
anthropologist has already learned that the Jewish peoples can be 
divided into groups which present strongly contrasted types of 
character, such as the Ashkenazim, prevalently blonde, the Sephardim, 
prevalently dark, the Falashas, &c., indicating the probable existence 
of complex strains in the national ancestry. The material, anthropo- 
metric and ethnographic, at the disposal of science, is insufficient to 
enable us to make a definite pronouncement on this subject, but 
is enough to show that while, on the one hand, Renan was 
mistaken in denying the existence of a Jewish race as an ethnic 
entity; yet, on the other hand, the evidence put forward by 
Dr. Victor Jacques is insufficient to prove that the existing variations 
have been acquired by an originally homogeneous and unmixed 
people during centuries of changing environment. The sum of our 
knowledge of the physical characters of the Jewish people indicates 
that there is one central physical type, but that with this there have 
been blended other elements whose hereditary influence has made 
itself conspicuous in a considerable percentage of individuals. The 
persons and literature portrayed in the essays before us present 
in like manner certain central prevalent characters, along with 
strongly diverging individual traits. Dominating all these is the 
unifying factor of a highly-developed religious feeling, which in 
extreme cases tends to develop in certain definite directions, showing 
itself in ceremonial devotion to the national cultus, in mysticism, in 
pantheism, or in other correlated forms. A certain degree of unity of 
thought has also arisen from the usages of the national language, 
itself at once the product and the moulder of the prevalent national 
mental character, with its figurative tendencies, and its disposition 
to subtle distinctions. It is these two characters of religious feeling 
and thought which have made the Semitic races the religious teachers 
of the civilized world. Bitter persecution, continued through fifteen 
centuries, has also been an important environing force in producing 
a degree of unification in the Jewish moral and social type. But, 

VOL. IX. Mm 
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notwithstanding these, there are, in the peoples and thoughts sketched 
for us, marvellous varieties of character; and we can trace herein the 
germs of almost every conceivable philosophical system, and the 
outline of almost every imaginable doctrine. 

The studies which Mr. Schechter gives us in this book naturally 
fall into three classes: the first five are mainly biographical, the 
four that follow are mainly doctrinal, and the remaining five are 
more varied in character, literary and social. The essays of the first 
group are the most interesting, as the men whose lives and works 
form their theme are distinct types. 

In the founder of the Neo-Chassidim we have depicted a religious 
enthusiast, whose emotional nature had become stimulated by solitary 
meditation and introspection to a pitch of spiritual fervour almost 
prophetic in its intensity. His extravagances seem to have been 
those of his time, which was one of religious unrest. The wave of 
excitement of which the heresy of the Frankist Zoharites was 
the outcome, and the revival of the Kabbalistic mysticism which 
had distinguished the followers of Sabbatai Zevi, had agitated 
men’s minds even in the remote Carpathian villages. Here Israel 
of Miedziboz became so impressed with the idea of the present 
immanence of God in human nature that he broke away from the 
more formal restraints of the system of Talmudic Judaism, and 
became a reformer and revivalist. Around the obscurity of the life of 
the new teacher there gathered a cloud of myths, evidently inspired 
by the story of the life of an earlier ideal; but the new teaching 
was different in its essentials from that of its predecessors, and had 
little in common with that of the Maccabean Chassidim whose name 
it assumed, and considering the environments of its origin, it is not 
to be wondered at that the spiritual life of the followers of Baalshem 
degenerated, and their system of teaching became degraded under 
the leadership of the astute successor of the prophet into a tissue of 
superstitions not unmixed with fraud, and a Zaddik-worship, whose 
character is sketched in a darker colour by Graetz and Zunz than 
that in which it is drawn by the gentler hand of Mr. Schechter. 

The calm rationalism of the Western Jew, as typified by Nachman 
Krochmal, the subject of the second essay, forms a strong contrast to 
the emotional mysticism of the Eastern. He also was a reformer, 
but of a widely different school. Under the influence of the new 
scientific learning, and probably stimulated by the example of his 
great predecessor Mendelssohn, he learned to look upon the past 
history and future prospects of Judaism from a new standpoint, 
and carried on his life work, which was the translation of the older 
traditional views into a new scientific shape, and the philosophical 
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treatment of the history of his people. Mr. Schechter has given 
a sympathetic sketch of the character and labours of this great 
leader of the progressive movement of modern Jewish thought, whose 
work is often overshadowed by that of his more prominent successors, 
Rapoport and Zunz. 

A third type, differing from either of the foregoing, is represented 
in Elijah Wilna, the ‘‘ Gaon,” the devout seeker after truth, patiently 
striving to discover the real meaning of every part of the Torah and 
Mishnah, and labouring to brush away the clouds of casuistry to which 
so many of the Talmudists of his day were devoted. In him we see 
the reverent humble critic who follows with single heart the quest for 
truth, regardless of the difficulties into which that quest may bring 
him, seeking no honour or promotion for himself; although ready 
at the call of duty to take a firm and determined stand against such 
foes of truth as the Chassidim, whose heresy he considered to be 
dangerous and destructive. 

In Nachmanides, ‘the Father of Knowledge,’ Mr. Schechter has 
portrayed for us the cultured scholar of an earlier age and a higher 
social position: one whose bent of mind was towards mysticism 
rather than towards philosophy, but who, unlike the generality 
of mystics, was inclined to emphasize the ethical rather than the 
dogmatic side of his religious teaching. Eminent in medicine, and 
deeply read in the literature of his people, he occupies a niche in 
history on account of his participation in a famous controversy, and 
in literature for his many writings, particularly his commentary on 
the Pentateuch. 

The last of the biographical essays is of a slighter nature and treats 
briefly of two men, Maharil the reformer of ritual, and his devoted 
servant and “ Boswellian ” biographer, Rabbi Solomon of St. Goar. 

In these character sketches Mr. Schechter is at his best, and one 
wishes for more. There are many other striking figures in the history 
of mediaeval and modern Judaism which are appropriate subjects for 
essays of this nature, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Schechter may, as 
a relaxation from his severer textual labours, give us a second series 
of biographical studies. The courtly littérateur Mendelssohn, the 
poets Hallevi, Erter and Steinheim, the Kabbalst Eibeschiitz and his 
opponent Emden, the heretics, Frank and Sabbatai Zevi, and the 
greatest of Jewish philosophers, Spinoza, who carried the doctrine 
of the immanence of God to the extent of acosmism (as Hegel aptly 
termed his pantheism) ; these and others that might easily be named 
may be commended to his consideration. Some of these have been 
the subjects of interesting essays by other hands, but Mr. Schechter 
has such an unusually wide acquaintance with the literature of the 

Mm 2 
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Jewish people that he is peculiarly well qualified to show the place 
and influence of each in the development of the national hfe and 
thought. 

Of the more purely theological essays, the first, on the dogmas of 
Judaism, is perhaps the most important. In it our author argues against 
the well-known dictum of Mendelssohn that Judaism has no dogmas, 
and ascribes the influence of this anti-dogmatic school to the preva- 
lence of the spirit of historical criticism at the present day which is 
hostile to theological speculation. He traces the development of the 
process of the formulation of the Jewish Creed both before and after 
the time of Maimonides, and discusses some of the more important 
points at issue between the Maimonist advocates of a faith based 
on reason and their anti-Maimonist opponents who laid stress on 
authority. The sum of the argument in this essay is that in the 
elements which are essential to the making-up of a religion worthy 
of the name there must be a dogmatic nucleus, around which the 
aspirations and ideals which constitute it are concentrated ; otherwise 
the cultus will be unorganized and incapable of adapting itself to 
different modes of hfe and thought. This condition he believes can 
be shown to exist in the religion of Israel, and he indicates the nature 
of those elements which make up the essential parts of its creed. The 
view of the subject here taken is not adopted by all, indeed the 
opposite quality is predicated of Judaism by the late Isidore Loeb, 
and regarded by him as the secret of the astonishing flexibility of 
the Jewish religion and of its indefinite perfectibility. ‘‘ Tandis que 
d'autres religions ont une EKglise officielle, qui fixe les dogmes, arréte 
les formes religieuses et souvent les immobilise, le Judaisme peut 
se développer en toute liberté. Cette religion, qu’on prétend étre la 
plus stationnaire de toutes et comme figée dans les formes du passé, 
est, au contraire, la plus libre de toutes et la plus apte ἃ se trans- 
former. Aucun dogme, aucune Kglise ne l’enchaine” (Revue des 
Etudes Juives, 1894, XXVIII, 173). 

The article of faith concerning divine retribution is dealt with in 
the eighth of these studies. The views which the several rabbinical 
authorities have entertained on this subject naturally vary with their 
varying appreciation of the nature of sin ; and this, in turn, depends 
on the views held with regard to the relations of human thought and 
conduct to the absolute holiness of God. The connexions between 
some of these conceptions of retribution and the doctrine of solidarity 
are interesting. If each individual be an integral part, a limb of the 
body of Israel, there is a consequent liability on the part of each one 
to suffer for the sin of another, and the whole community may be 
affected by the act of one member. On this view the innocent may 
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be made to suffer for the guilty, and the hereditary extension of the 
penalty of transgression expressed in the Second Commandment 
becomes a special case of the natural law. 

The review of Weiss’s work, Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen Tradition, 
is valuable as the book itself is, on account of its being written in 
Hebrew, inaccessible to the English reader, but Mr. Schechter gives 
a concise summary of the contents of these five slender but compactly 
filled volumes, which trace the course of Hebrew tradition from the 
earliest times down to the compilation of the Shulchan Aruch. 

In the second review, that of Toy’s Judaism and Christianity, there 
is a fair criticism of the author’s position from the Jewish standpoint. 
The spiritual history of Israel is the history of the relation of the 
law and legal obligation to the nation and to the individual con- 
science. Mr. Schechter shows that the later development of legalism 
did not suppress the ethical side of religion, for the production of the 
genomic literature of the Wisdom Series was coeval with the period of 
the priestly code, and after the close of the prophetic age; nor did it 
suppress the spiritual and emotional side of religion as the post-exilic 
Psalms testify. But it cannot be ignored that there is another aspect 
of legalism due to the element of human weakness, which in the case 
of many persons has led to an undue attention to ceremonial, and to 
the consequent loss of the true perspective of the relation between 
formal observance and spiritual life on the part of a considerable 
section of the people. Hence, when judging of any phase of a religion, 
it is not enough to take into account its possibilities, but regard must 
also be had to its actual effects on the whole people subjected to its 
influence. 

The remaining five essays deal with subjects of more varied nature. 
The two literary studies, which treat of the Hebrew Collection in the 
Library of the British Museum and the titles of Jewish books, give 
a graphic view of the extent and variety of Hebrew literature ; and 
the last paper, on the Jewish Community in Rome, is an interesting 
historical sketch of this oldest Kuropean settlement, whose former 
quarter, unhappily demolished, is well remembered by the writer of 
this paper. ' 

The Child in Jewish Literature is perhaps the most popular of all 
these studies, and to those outside the Jewish community it gives 
a most interesting and attractive picture of Jewish family life. The 
elements of folklore which were, and perhaps still are in some places, 
mixed with the graver ceremonies enjoined by law, such as those 
connected with the name of Lilith and the Holle Kreish, belong to 
a series of survivals whose kindred may be traced in peoples widely 
separated from the Jews. 
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The remaining essay of social life, ‘Woman in Temple and Syna- 
gogue,” is a useful supplement to Kayserling’s more elaborate 
treatise, Die Jiidischen Frauen in der Geschichte, and contains original — 
matter which is most interesting. 

There are few books of which it can truly be said that they fill 
lacunae which were hitherto void, but I think I may safely say that 
Mr. Schechter’s work deals in an interesting, instructive, and attractive 
manner with a number of subjects concerning which there are very few 
other sources of information in the whole range of English literature. 


ALEX. MACALISTER. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF ELIJAH MIZRAHI. 


Die Arithmetik des Elia Misrachi; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Mathematik, von GUSTAV WERTHEIM. Braunschweig, 1896. 


THE custom of continental colleges to have a learned essay, written 
by one of the teaching staff, added to the annual report, encourages 
the teachers to continued study and research, each in his particular 
speciality, and has been the source of many valuable contributions 
to literature and science. From the same source comes the interest- 
ing book, On the Arithmetic of Elijah Mizrahi, by Gustav Wertheim, 
which first appeared in the Programm der Realschule der Israeliti- 
schen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt a. M. 1893. The present volume is the 
second, improved and amplified, edition of this essay. Elijah Mizrahi 
(Ὁ. 1455, ἃ. 1526 at Constantinople) is well known to. the student of 
Hebrew literature as the author of a supercommentary on Rashi’s 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. When any difficulty is met with in 
Rashi, the Mizrahi is consulted, and is generally found to discuss the 
problem in full length, though not always in a manner satisfactory to 
the puzzled inquirer. The reader of the supercommentary will hardly 
expect that the author was an excellent mathematician, because he 
never avails himself of any given opportunity to display his knowledge 
of astronomy, geometry, or arithmetic. As Chief Rabbi of the Jewish 
congregation at Constantinople, he had frequently to reply to questions 
addressed to him on religious matters, and some of the reples are 
contained in two collections of Responsa, viz. Mayim Amukim and 
Shaaloth utheshubhoth. But the work to which our attention is for the 
present directed is his Sefer ha-Mispar (The Book of Arithmetic), of 
which Rabbi Joseph Solomon del Medigo, in a letter addressed to his 
son, says: “It is indeed a very valuable book to those who are able to 
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read it and to understand it” (Geiger’s Melo Chofnayim, p. 12). Mizrahi 
considers mathematics as the intermediary between theology and 
natural science, being, as it were, the bridge which leads thought from 
the material to the immaterial, and enables men to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of things. Of the four parts of mathematics — arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music—the first two are of a more 
general character, and must in study precede the other two; and 
since arithmetic has frequently to be applied in geometry, it must be 
studied first of all the different branches of mathematics. There was 
no lack of books on arithmetic ; but these were unsatisfactory in the 
opinion of Mizrahi, because they only taught how to solve arithmetical 
problems without showing the reason for the method adopted. The 
students, in using such books, did not learn the method adopted by 
other scholars, and much less were they trained in the art of inventing 
new methods of their own, when they met with problems different 
from those which they were taught. And as, in addition, his numerous 
disciples had begged him to write for them a book on arithmetic, and 
discuss in it the methods of previous authors with their proofs and 
arguments, he resolved to comply with their request, and his Sefer ha- 
Mispar is the outcome of this resolve. He did not, however, pretend 
to give all possible methods, but he promises to teach the foundations 
of the various artifices which are employed by teachers of arithmetic 
in the solution of problems. Of the numerous interesting problems 
discussed by Mizrahi, the following will suffice to show his genius and 
method. 

1. Find the sum of the natural numbers from 1 to n. 

Solution.—The proportion of 1 to the next number is=4; of 1+2 to 
the next number is=1, 1.6. } more than the preceding; of 1+2+3 to 
the next number is=3, again 4 more than the preceding proportion, 
and so on, 

Γ ΡΖ Ἐς Δ t (5:1) ἘΠ 
(n +1) vt 


and 14+24+3+...¢n=(n+1)n.4 


hence nN. 


tole 


2. Find the sum of the squares of the natural numbers from 1 to n. 

Solution.—Comparing the sum of the squares of the natural numbers 
with the sum of these numbers themselves, we obtain the following 
equations :— 


=1; ee ai) 2. 3 ie 
I 12 Ὁ" 1+2+43 


eee ζοῦν 


1+3.2; 
1+24+3+4 3:3 


and so on, each successive proportion increasing by %; so that 
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2 2 2 2 
174+27+37+...+0 PEN (Ug ic neds 
I+2+37...+” 3 
n(n +1)(2%+1) 
ofa 
3. Find the sum of the cubes of the natural numbers. 
Solution.— 


Hence 174-274 37+...407= 


18 

---ὀ «« ΟΞξῷ 

Ι 
ΤΣ i 
I+2 ye 


134 234 334 48 us Pe2+3? | 
I1+2+3+4 1 Ἐ 2:18 


τ πο Mi τ re We te ate Ν 


I1+2+3+...4n I+2+3+...4(n-1) 


By addition we obtain 


154234 33+ ...47? 


=14243+4+...+7? 
ΤΣ ΓΞ 4.47 


and 134254 334 ...40=(1424+34+4+...+2”) 


Among the works used by Mizrahi the Sefer ha-Mispar of Ibn Ezra 
occupies the first place. Of the hundred problems treated in Mizrahi’s 
book, twenty-one are taken verbatim from Ibn Ezra. Also in the 
theoretical part the same source may frequently be traced. It is 
remarkable that Mizrahi, like Ibn Ezra (J. Q. R. IX. p. 659), ignores 
altogether problems concerning interest and discount.—Herr Wert- 
heim gives only an analysis of Mizrahi’s work, but this analysis, 
being concise and clear, will proye far more useful than a literal 
translation, which in many cases is less intelligible to the reader than 
the original. In the interest of Hebrew literature, however, I should 
have liked to see this analysis as an introduction to an edition 
of the Hebrew text. Sebastian Miinster, of the sixteenth century, 
found this work of such importance and usefulness that he edited for 
his pupils a part of it, together with a portion of Abraham b. Hiyya’s 
Tsurath ha-Arets; we may fairly assume that books of this kind will 
also in the present century, with its numerous new centres for the study 
of Hebrew literature, find friends, readers, and admirers. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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THE JEWISH LAW OF DIVORCE 


The Jewish Law of Divorce. By DAVID WERNER AMRAM, M.A,, 
LL.B. 224 pp. (Philadelphia, 1896.) 


I Am glad to find in this treatise by an American Jewish lawyer the 
Jewish law of divorce discussed in a legal and scientific spirit. Men 
who are not lawyers always seem to approach the question of divorce 
from an impassioned and sentimental standpoint, and are therefore 
prone to do injustice to one system or another. I know men whose 
Opinion is worth much upon other subjects speak of the Jewish law of 
divorce as something purely oriental and horrid to the more refined 
feelings of Englishmen. This little treatise by Mr. Amram will be 
a cure for much prejudice and ignorance. 

Our views of marriage will necessarily influence our views of 
divorce. If marriage is a sacrament, then it should be indissoluble. 
Such is the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, and such is the 
law of Italy at the present day, where marriage can be dissolved by 
death only. Since the Reformation the tendency in Protestant 
countries has always been to recognize the validity of divorce. In 
Prussia mutual aversion 1s regarded as a proper ground for dissolving 
the marriage tie. I do not say that marriage should be regarded 
simply as a contract, like all other contracts, voidable at the simple 
will of the parties; but as the object of marriage should be the 
happiness of the parties, including the children, it seems to me that 
the contract view of marriage, safeguarded by the appeal to the 
religious sentiments of the contracting parties, is the truer view, and 
the one which is likely to become more and more general in Europe. 
I know that it is often said that if divorce is forbidden, husband and 
wife are more likely to bear with the inevitable, and give and take. 
This may be so, but the argument does not seem to me to have the 
support of experience. I do not think that there is any evidence 
to prove that marriages are happier or morality higher in Italy than 
in Germany. 

I think that the Jewish law of divorce, not as it is laid down in the 
simple command in Deuteronomy, but as it is developed by the 
Talmud and later Rabbis, is the expression of the true via media in 
this thorny question. According to the Pentateuch the husband 
could divorce his wife without ceremony, without the presence of 
a public official, without witnesses; and the wife was absolutely 
powerless. If she were injured, no redress was possible for her; her 
consent was not asked. Those Jews who flout Rabbinism cannot 
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do better than study Mr. Amram’s book on the law of divorce. Law 
often implies ethics. Perhaps it always does, except in questions of 
mere procedure, and it will be found that the ethical legal concepts 
of the Rabbis are actually higher in this matter than those which 
are contained in the Pentateuch. We need not wonder at this. 
A living law never stands still, never becomes crystallized; and 
Rabbinism was a sincere attempt to preserve the Jewish system as 
a living system. 

Mr. Amram’s book is not a code or a digest, but in its fifteen 
chapters it gives a sympathetic account of the Jewish law, and an 
account which is true as far as it goes. The origin of the Kethubah 
is very clearly stated, and its importance demonstrated. The author 
shows how under the Herods the Roman law exercised its influence, 
and how it became the custom for some time for women to divorce 
their husbands, and thus explains the answer of Jesus in Mark x: 
“Tf a woman shall put away her husband, and be married to another, 
she committeth adultery.” 

It is often the custom to deride legal fictions. I feel a kindness 
towards them. They are signs, not of falsehood or of self-deception, 
but of an earnest desire for conservative progress. By means of 
a legal fiction it was possible in Jewish law to force a husband to con- 
sent to divorce his wife when his wife was able morally to lay claim to 
a divorce. In Mr. Amram’s fifth chapter the question of an enforced 
divorce as consistent with consent is well treated. I may also refer to 
the author’s remarks on the decree of Rabbenu Gershom of Mainz, 
and to his excellent summary of the rules of procedure in divorce 
taken from the Schulchan Aruch. These rules, though they seem 
trivial to the thoughtless, were intended to prevent the Get from 
being given hastily and without the authority of responsible officials. 
As a frontispiece there is a copy of the Get in the formula given by 
Maimonides in his Yad Hachazakah. 

The present English law of divorce is a marked improvement upon 
the old state of things, when marriage could be dissolved only by 
a private act of Parliament preceded by a separation a mensa et 
thoro in the ecclesiastical courts, and a successful action for crim. 
con. in the common law-courts. But I do not think that a mark 
of an English-Jewish patriot is the regarding of 20 & 21 Vict. c. 85 as 
the highest height of inspired wisdom, and the Talmudical treatise 
of Gittin as the deepest depth of absurd folly. The English law 
halts between conflicting opinions. It cannot make up its mind 
as to whether divorce is penal or contractual, and the English 
law, backed though it is by public opinion, which gives the par- 
amour the right to marry the guilty wife, seems to me morally 
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lower than Jewish law, which is also continental law, and generally 
also the law of Scotland. Something should be done by our 
Rabbinical authorities to meet the difficulty of a husband divorced 
by the civil law refusing to give the Get to his former wife. This is 
no fault of the Jewish law, but the difficulty arises from our own 
want of jurisdiction. 

Putting this aside, it does not seem advisable to abolish the Get, 
and it is logical that the Synagogue, which insists upon marriage 
between Jews being performed in accordance with Jewish rites, 
should also insist upon the divorce being performed in accordance 
with the same rites. The book of Mr. Amram will be useful, by 
its clearness and impartiality, in throwing light upon a difficult 
question. That it should have been written in America is a proof 
of a much stronger conservative spirit in American Judaism than we 
generally gave it credit for. 

L. M. Simmons. 


DR. MALTER ON AL-GAZZALI. 


Die Abhandlung des Abii Hamid Al-Gazzali: Antworten auf Fragen die an 
thn gerichtet wurden, von DR. HEINRICH MALTER. Frankfurt ἃ. M.: 
J. Kauffmann. 1896. 


THERE is no more interesting personage in the history of Arabic, 
or, more exactly, of Moslem, thought, than Al-Gazzali, who gained the 
names of Haggat ul-islam (Proof of Islam), Zain ad-din (Ornament of 
religion). He was born in the Khorassan in the year 1058, and died 
in 1111. He was director of the Nizamiyya College at Bagdad. He 
gave up his chair to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, and then taught 
at Damascus, at Jerusalem, and at Alexandria. He retired to Tus, his 
birthplace, and became in the end a member of the mystic sect of the 
Sufites, and composed there his celebrated works, the aim of which 
was to prove that Islam was superior to all other religions, to all 
systems of philosophy. 

Even before the Abbasids had ascended the throne at Bagdad, and 
the Caliph Al-Mamoun had put forth efforts to propagate the science 
of Greece amongst the Arabs, Moslems had begun to think on the 
problems of theology. But it was from the rise of the Motazzilites at 
Basra that attempts were made to reconcile philosophy, especially the 
philosophy of Aristotle, with the truths of Islam. The names of 
Al-Kendi, Al-Farabi, and Avicenna at once occur to us. Al-Gazzali, 
however, was not a reconciler of Islam and philosophy. His aim was 
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to show that philosophy was not to be relied upon, that her supposed 
truths crumbled away when they were examined, and that in the end 
all we could know of the meaning of life was given us by revealed 
religion. His two works which treat of the contradictions of philosophy 
bear the names of Al-Magqasid, or “The Tendencies,” and the Tahdfat 
Al-Fuldsafa, “The Destruction of Philosophers.” They attempted, 
perhaps unconsciously, to found belief upon unbelief. Philosophically, 
Gazzali was a sceptic, and probably he is best known in the history of 
thought by his analysis of cause and effect. He says that there is no 
necessary connexion of cause between things which occur habitually 
together. If there seems to be a connexion it is only because the 
divine mind has ordered that the one should always occur after the 
other. It is a divinely ordained habitual sequence, but there is no 
causal connexion, no law of nature, so that we can say it must be that 
a so-called effect must have a so-called cause. This is approaching 
Berkeley’s theory of causation. It is not the theory of Hume, because 
Hume would have rejected any reference to the divine mind. At 
any rate, on that point he would have been decidedly Agnostic. 

For Jews and students of Judaism, the influence of Gazzali upon 
Jewish philosophy is of deep interest. Dr. Joel, in his work on 
Don Chasdai Kreskas, compares the method of Kreskas to that of 
Gazzali, but is not inclined to place the indebtedness of Kreskas to 
Gazzaili very high. Dr. Kaufmann, in his Attributenlehre, states how 
deeply Jehudah Hallevi in his Awsari was affected by Gazzali, and 
in many cases how he took bodily whole passages from the Moslem 
philosopher. But neither Al-Gazzili nor Jehudah Hallevi thought 
that a doctrine was true because it was absurd. Both wished for 
a reasonable religion, but each thought that Islam and Judaism 
respectively should teach its own truths without being incommoded 
by extraneous teachings. 

Probably Al-Gazzali’s most important theological work, at any rate 
his most popular, was his Ihja’ulum ad-din, ‘‘ The Revival of Religious 
Knowledge.” ‘The extracts from it which lie before me are evidences 
of a religious spirit, and many of his sayings and quotations are truly 
spiritual, and prove that an ethical Islam is no contradiction, and that 
Islam, when rightly understood, is a true guide for conduct to those 
who would follow her. It is sometimes said that it is especially the 
teaching of Christianity that he who loses his life gains his life. 
Al-Gazzali quotes with approval the following saying of Moslem 
teachers: “The joy of heaven is only gained by him who is ready to 
give up the joys of earth.” The education of the soul is compared to 
the weaning of an infant child. Of divorcing a wife he says that of 
all man’s free acts it is the one most hateful in the sight of God. 
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What he says of metaphysics or religious philosophy is highly charac- 
teristic : “‘ Metaphysics are necessary on account of the fancies of the 
men of our days, just in the same way as pilgrims to Mecca need 
protection from the Bedouin robbers. Ifthe Arabs ceased from their 
attacks, the pilgrims would need no guard; and so, in the same way, 
if men gave up their new fancies, we should no longer require 
theology, for theology is not needed in an age of belief, such as the 
age of the companions of the prophet. But theology should know its 
limits, and bear in mind that its position to religion is that of a guard 
to the pilgrims on the road to Mecca.” According to Gazzallt, 
theology is a pis-aller or a necessary evil in an age of scepticism. 

How far was Al-Gazzali serious? Was he really a philosophical 
sceptic, or did he believe in philosophy and teach metaphysics to an 
inner circle? This question has often been discussed, and the object 
of the work of Dr. Malter is to throw light on the question. At the 
end of some manuscripts of the Hebrew translation of the Tahdfat, 
a little work is added in which Al-Gazzali treats in obscure language 
some important philosophical questions, This work bears, through 
Moses Narboni, who translated the Tahdfat, the title NII ΤΣ, 
“The Tendency of the Tendencies,” and therefore seems to be 
intended as a supplement to Gazzali’s own Magasid. Dr. Malter 
restores the Hebrew text, and in his first part refers the work to its 
sources, either in Gazzali’s own Magasid, or in the astronomical work 
of Al-Ferganis, adding the Arabic text, and giving a German transla- 
tion. In the second part he restores the Hebrew text, and refers 
simply to the Magasid. In each part valuable notes are given. 
Dr. Malter, who is a pupil of Dr. Steinschneider, tells us that he has 
prepared a complete edition of the Maqasid. We trust that it may 
soon be published. 

Dr. Malter decides the question of consistency or sincerity against 
Al-Gazzali. This is the generally received opinion. Averroes, who 
wrote against Gazzali’s Tahdfat in the treatise Tahdfat al-Tahdfat, 
“ Destruction of Destruction,’ accuses him of being an Asharite with 
the Asharites, a Sufi with the Sufites, a philosopher with the philo- 
sophers. Gazzali, speaking of the work which is assumed to be his, 
says at the end of it: ‘This work is to be communicated to those only 
who have a right mind and sound intelligence, in conformity with the 
maxim, ‘Speak to men according to their intelligence.” Ibn Tofail 
says of Al-Gazzali, in his well-known philosophical romance of Hai ibn 
Yoqdan, which has been translated into more than one HKuropean 
language, and is perhaps best known in Pococke’s translation, which 
bears the name of Philosophus autodidactus, that “he now binds and 
then loosens, now denies certain things and then declares them to be 
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true.” Al-Gazzali’s character and position in Moslem thought are 
most interesting. He was more original than Jehudah Hallevi, but 
no one has ever doubted our Jewish poet-philosopher’s truthfulness of 
heart. 

L. M. SIMMONS. 


GRUNBAUM’S JUDEO-SPANISH CHRESTOMATHY. 


Judeo-Spanish Chrestomathy, by M. Grunpaum. Frankfurt a. M.: 
J. Kauffmann. 1896 (160 pp.). 


M. R. FouLCHE-DELBOSC has opened the Revue Hispanique, edited by 
him, with a very interesting essay, entitled, La Transcription Hispano- 
Hébraique (Recue Hispanique, Paris, 1894, 1. 23 sqq.), which, it seems, 
was unknown to the author of the above-named book. If he had 
known it, his labour would have been less difficult, and he might have 
been induced besides, not to confine himself in his introduction to 
a discussion of the characteristic differences only between German- 
Jewish and Spanish-Jewish, but also to deal more fully with the 
peculiarities and the character of the latter dialect or of the Ladino. 
The Ladino, often called also lengua castiilana, or idioma espajiol, is an 
invaluable source for the investigation of the Old-Spanish language, 
and has, hitherto, not been made sufficient use of for this purpose. It 
is distinguished from Spanish or Castilian by the great number of Old- 
Spanish words and forms, which were still current at the time of the’ 
expulsion of the Jews from Spanish territory. Thus we find in the 
Ladino most frequently m for n, as muestros, mos, for nuestros, nos ; 
n for m, as tienpo for tiempo, conpania for comparia; the inserted n, 
conplas for coplas; the transposition of d and +, as vedrad for verdad, 
acodro for acordo, pedrer for perder; the prefixing of an a before verbs 
and other words, aconjurar for conjurar, arobar for robar, afuera for 
fuera; the use of f instead of h, as facer for hacer, fasta for hasta. 
The Ladino has often pr; thus probre for pobre, presona for persona, 
probeza for pobreza. The Ladino does not as a rule double the 
consonants; ΠῚ Ὁ ΞΞ ἐΐογγα, TWINP=carrera, ὅζο. 

Μ. Griinbaum, who published also a Chrestomathy of German- 
Jewish about fourteen years ago, gives in his book extracts from 
Spanish-Jewish translations of the Bible, the prayer-books, the 
Hagada of Passover, the Pirke-Aboth ; also from ethical and religious 
works, such as Choboth-Halebaboth, Kav-Hayashar, Shevet-Mussar, Peli- 
Yoétz; from Almosnino’s Regimiento de la Vida, from didactic and 
cabbalistical, humoristic and entertaining writings, from the pretty 
abundant periodical literature, &c. The only thing we miss in the 
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Spanish-Jewish Chrestomathy is the Spanish-Jewish proper, or, to 
speak more plainly, the Spanish printed with Jewish, or so-called 
Rashi letters, with a transcription in Roman characters. If this had 
been done, the book would be of use to such also who can only read 
books with Hebrew characters, and the learning of the Ladino would 
thus become easier and more general. 

M. Griinbaum’s transcription is usually correct, and I shall only — 
note here some slips. P. 67, read instead of siendo el, siendo es 
mbox 3, hazerlo instead of hazerto, and y con este se le instead of 
se te perdona. P. 68, read Le dimando como te for lo... pasas en aquel 
mundo? Loamos. el Dio for ἃ Dio. P. 69, in the Conplas de DIw3 VD, 
rather incompletely reproduced, is found ΠΛ)" nb ἼΣΟΝ, which 
Griinbaum transcribes: ὦ cenda la ΠΣ! It should be: hacender la 
menora. P. 75, desnudo y vario: In the Ladino is read ‘N‘T), 
1.6. vacio, and means, in connexion with the preceding desnudo, 
“naked and bare.” JINDIVN = ajuntando, UNWINNN = usanzas, not 
asanzas, for fraguodo read fraguado, &c. JIN'WND (p. 73) must not be 
read faxiado, which is nowhere found, but paseado. Ainde (p. 89) is 
Old-Spanish, and means “before,” &c. 

The book, which is enriched by the learned author with many im- 
portant bibliographical references, linguistic explanations, and several 
indices, is a valuable contribution to the Spanish-Jewish literature. 


M. KAYSERLING, 


SERMONS BY M. A. LEVY. 


Les Doctrines d’Israél: Sermons par ALFRED Lkrvy, Grand Rabbin 
de Lyon. Lyon: Schneider Freres, 1896. 


THIS volume is a collection of sermons of very unequal merit. 
Perhaps it will receive respectful attention on account of the position 
of the author, but depending entirely on its own virtues, it would 
hardly be welcomed with enthusiasm and delight. It is evidently 
a conscientious work, animated by a pure and lofty purpose; but it 
cannot be regarded as a rich contribution to the best pulpit literature 
of the day. In the preface (111) the author sets himself the task of 
combating ignorance of Judaism from within and prejudice against 
Judaism from without, but the promise is hardly realized in the 
performance. ΤῸ the general reader we fear the work will prove 
somewhat disappointing. It will appeal more readily to those who 
have preserved a natural taste for sweet and wholesome admonition of 
the old-fashioned type, and herein les the main interest of the 
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sermons contained in this collection. But in justice to the preacher 
it should be noted that it is not at all improbable that some of these 
addresses, which are not too inspiriting to read, give the impression 
that they would have been stimulating to hear. With the exception 
of the sermons on state occasions, there is, however, an old-world air 
about the topics chosen, and a placid manner in which the subjects 
are treated. Pages often follow one another without a gleam of 
poetry or a spark of inspiration. 

The arrangement also is far from being up to date. The selected 
sermons, ranging from the year 1871 to 1895, follow one another in 
chronological order, and are not divided according to their matter or 
the occasion of their delivery. Even the chronological order is not 
consistently adhered to, for in the Funeral Addresses, one delivered 
in 1886 (p. 326) and another in 1889 (p. 335) come after the one 
delivered in 1894 (p. 313). 

The sermons comprise three for Passover, entitled ‘ Feminine 
Piety” (p. 107), “Patriotism” (p. 252), and ‘Moral Freedom” 
(p. 293); three for Pentecost, “Ye are God’s Children” (p. 31), 
“Respect for Life” (p. 191), and “The Virtuous Woman” (p. 229) ; 
two for New Year, “Creation” (p. 131), and ‘‘ Prejudice” (p. 273); 
one for the Day of Atonement, “ Reparation for and Pardon of Sin” 
(p. 151); and one for Purim, “Purim and the Alliance Israélite ” 
(p. 171). The author’s inaugural sermon, “The Mission of a Rabbi,” 
begins on p. 79. Addresses at the consecration of a synagogue, 
“The Brotherhood of Man” (p. 55), the reconsecration of a syna- 
gogue, “The Temple” (p. 4), and the sermon delivered on the 
occasion of “The Centenary of the Revolution” (p. 211), constitute 
the remainder. 

Many of the sermons contain attacks on anti-Semitism. The taste 
of such passages may be justified in the place and under the 
circumstances of their delivery, but the wisdom of their publication 
may be seriously doubted. While such attacks may confirm wavering 
French Jews in their faith in Judaism, they may be the cause of 
counter-replies, swelling the number of anti-Semitic writings. 

The two best sermons in the volume are those entitled ‘‘ Feminine 
Piety” (p. 107), and “The Centenary of the Revolution” (p. 211). 
These are pre-eminent, not so much for their homiletical value as for 
their eloquent historical summaries of certain episodes in French 
Jewish history. The following passage from the sermon on the 
Revolution is a fair specimen of the author's style at his best. 
“10 is because we have proved to our dear France that the love 
of religion and the love of country strengthen and complete each 
other; that when necessity arises, even certain religious prohibitions 
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disappear before national obligations; it is because, from the time 
she gave us access to every career, we have served her with ardour 
and devotion in every path of human activity; it is because she has 
seen us and ever will see us ready to undergo any sacrifice and 
encounter any danger, even to shed our last drop of blood in defence 
of her integrity and honour, that she counts us among her children, 
and shows us the same tender affection as we feel for her. Whatever 
our detractors may say, France has not children more loving, more 
devoted, and more grateful than ourselves” (p. 221). 

In England, where duelling is no more, the following extract will 
be read with interest: ‘ But if it be our duty to follow the opinion of 
the majority, it is on the express condition that that opinion should 
be in conformity with the immutable laws of truth and justice. To 
follow it under all circumstances would be to expose ourselves some- 
times to the sanction of great wrongs. What, for example, is more 
iniquitous than the duel? Is it not the height of absurdity that in 
order to save our honour we should have to incur the risk of 
receiving a mortal wound from him who has committed an outrage 
on our dignity ?”’ (p. 287). 

The author’s treatment of quotations is tantalizing. Sometimes 
references are given, at other times they are omitted. In the former 
case, the quotations are usually familar, and the best citations from 
Talmud or Midrash are left without any indication as to their 
exact source. 

Although the volume is unequal in parts, one cannot fail to 
recognize the piety and the learning of the author. In closing the 
book one’s only regret is that, as the primary facts of religion and 
morality are changeless, nothing would have been lost and much 
gained by these principles being clothed in a more modern garb. 


S. Levy. 


THE PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 


1. Die Datierung der Psalmen Salomos, ein Beitrag zur jiudischen 
Geschichte, von Lic. th. W. FRANKENBERG (Beihefte zur Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Giessen, 1896). 


2. Les Dix-Huit Bénédictions et les Psaumes de Salomon, par M. ISRAEL 
Levi (Revue des Htudes Juives, tome XXXII, No. 64, pp. 161-178). 
3. Review of Frankenberg’s essay, by Prof. HK. SCHURER (Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, Feb. 6, 1897). 
I HAVE placed these three publications together for obvious 
reasons. The review of Prof. Schiirer, indeed, effectively disposes 
VOL. IX. NEL 
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of Herr Frankenberg’s attempt to revive Ewald’s theory that the 
Psalms of Solomon are a product of the Maccabean age. Not that 
the Pompeian theory is without difficulty. The Psalms are not, on 
the face of them, so distinctly of a party character as the now 
generally accepted theory of Wellhausen would require. Sometimes 
the atmosphere of the Psalms is better suited to the Maccabean 
period than to the age of Pompey. But Renan is simply begging 
the question when he remarks (Histoire du Peuple d’Israél, V, 150): 
‘Les sources talmudiques ne mentionnent pas le siége de Pompée ; 
la Megillath Taanith, ‘livre des jetines,’ qui consacre des anniversaires 
insignifiants, n’a pas de souvenir pour cet évenement. Les vaincus 
de l’an 63 n’eurent pas la consolation ordinaire des vaincus, qui est de 
noircir leurs vainqueurs. Pompée ne fut nullement traité par la 
légende comme Nabuchodonosor et Tite. On admira sa modération ; 
on trouva qu'il s’était comporté selon ce que l’on attendait de sa 
vertu (Josephus, Antig. XIV, iv, 4). Pas une trace de deuil ni de 
colere. Quand on compare cela au siege qui eut lieu cent trente-trois 
ans plustard! La chute des Amonéens fut évidemment une délivrance, 
un soulagement pour Israél.”’ Between the lines of Josephus’ mild 
account one can read that Pompey’s entry to Jerusalem was marked 
by much oppression. The intrusion of Pompey into the Holy of Holies 
(Josephus, Antig. XIV, iv, 4) must have left a strong impression on 
the Jewish imagination, but it may well have been obliterated later 
on by the more bitter memory of the deeds of Titus. In particular, 
Herr Frankenberg fails utterly to explain Ps. Sol. 11, 30-31 of 
Antiochus. To take this circumstantial account of the oppressor’s 
death, with Ewald and Frankenberg, as a pious and unfulfilled wish, 
is indeed impossible. The verbal and general agreement of this 
passage with the death of Pompey as described by Plutarch is 
unanswerably close. And, as every one has recognized, the seventeenth 
Psalm clearly refers to Pompey, and has no relevance (esp. verse 9) to 
Antiochus. 

Indeed, Herr Frankenberg’s essay would hardly have been written 
had he been better acquainted with the literature of the subject. 
He does not meet some of the clearest points in favour of the Pompeian 
theory. He altogether ignores the phrase (xvii. 14) ἐξαπέστειλεν αὐτὰ 
ἕως ἐπὶ δυσμῶν, which exactly corresponds with the,conduct of Pompey, 
who sent Aristobulus and his family to Rome to adorn his triumph. 
What prisoners were sent to the West by Antiochus? Against these 
and other definite points Frankenberg urges nothing. Yet he would 
have found them raised in the works of Ryle and James and of other 
writers on these Psalms. Again, would a Jewish writer have said of 
Antiochus that he came ‘‘from the uttermost parts of the earth” 
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(viii. 16)? What drought or famine (Ps. v) can be placed in the 
Maccabean age? Cf., however, Josephus, Avtig. XIV, ii, for a drought 
at the period of the outbreak of hostilities between Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. Finally, I recall no clear passage in the Psalms of Solomon 
parallel to the definite statements in Daniel and the Books of the 
Maccabees that the oppressor of the Jews forced the latter to 
partake of forbidden food. The only allusion in the Psalms of 
Solomon is to general desecrations of the altar by lax priests. 

At the end of his essay Herr Frankenberg places a useful translation 
of the Psalms of Solomon into Hebrew. This translation is frequently 
happy and effective, but too often his Hebrew is the Hebrew of the 
dictionary. And it certainly arouses some astonishment to read the 
author’s remark on p. 63: “ Damit ist zugleich gesagt dass der Zweck 
dieser Version nicht der ist, eine lesbare hebriische Ubersetzung zu 
liefern, sondern der rein wissenschaftliche, das verlorene Original 
wenigstens einigermassen dem Leser niher zu bringen.” I know 
that some modern emendators of the MT. imagine that they can 
write better Hebrew than Isaiah, but it is a new thing to hear that 
the original Hebrew of the Psalms of Solomon was something else 
than “readable Hebrew.” 

Finally, I would refer those who are interested in the Psalms of 
Solomon to M. Israel Lévi’s remarkable and original essay, which is 
placed second at the head of this notice. In this essay M. Lévi 
argues that the whole of the eighteen Benedictions were completed 
before the destruction of the Temple. Be that as it may, he proves 
that there are some striking parallels between the eighteen (or nine- 
teen) Psalms of Solomon and the eighteen (or nineteen) Benedictions 
which appear in the daily service of the Synagogue. M. Lévi holds 
that the eighteen Benedictions were all composed earlier than the 
Psalms of Solomon, therefore before B.c. 63. Now it is very probable 
that the first three and the last three of the Benedictions are even as 
old as the Maccabean period. But are the rest as old? M. Lévi 
lays down the canon: ‘Selon qu’une cuvre littéraire des derniers 
temps de l’indépendance juive trahit de Vhostilité ou de l’admiration 
ou simplement de Vignorance & l’égard des Romains, on peut affirmer 
qu’elle est antérieure ou postérieure a cet évenement (viz. the cam- 
paign of Pompey). Le Schemoné-Esré doit donc avoir été composé, 
dans ses plus récentes parties, avant l’année 63.” 

But I cannot see the force of this argument. On the contrary there 
are two good reasons why the Psalms of Solomon seem anterior to the 
eighteen Benedictions in their complete form. First, the Psalms of 
Solomon were evidently written at a special, defined crisis. It is far 
more probable that some of its ideas were subsequently generalized 
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than that a general form already existent would be specialized to suit 
the case of Pompey. The analogy of the canonical Psalms strongly 
supports my view. 

But, secondly, M. Lévi’s brilliant discovery of a parallel between 
the eighteen Benedictions and the Psalms of Solomon, suggests the 
solution of a very serious problem. “Τὺ is possible ” (write Messrs. 
Ryle and James, p. lix.) ‘that the whole collection of the Psalms of 
Solomon was intended for public or even liturgical use.’ In two 
passages the word διάψαλμα (Selah) occurs, viz. in xvii. 31 and xviii. 10, 
while the titles of Psalms viii, νῖκος ; x and xiv, ὕμνος, point to 
a musical setting. True, these headings and the occurrence of Selah 
have been regarded as interpolations, but if so, why are similar addi- 
tions not more frequent? Copyists would have thrown in more than 
a paltry doublet of Selahs if they were arbitrarily inserting them. 
Again, and this is important, Psalm ix. concludes: τοῦ κυρίου ἡ ἐλεη- 
μοσύνη ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον ᾿Ισραὴλ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα καὶ ἔτι; Psalms x-xii with 
similar verses. I must quote the close of Psalm xi: ποιήσαι κύριος 
ἃ ἐλάλησεν ἐπὶ ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἀναστήσαι κύριος τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ ἐν 
ὀνόματι δόξης αὐτοῦ" τοῦ κυρίου τὸ ἔλεος ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα καὶ 
ἔτι. Cf. also Psalm iii. 2, and other passages. Now these are clear 
doxologies, or indications that the Psalms were used in public 
worship. If so, why has all trace of them vanished from Jewish 
sources ? Μ. Lévi supplies the answer. Because they were effaced 
by the eighteen Benedictions which were probably completed long 
after B.c. 63. It may be, as Prof. Cheyne says, that the Psalms of 
Solomon are “‘a fine specimen of the best Judaism of their time,” but 
the eighteen Benedictions are a finer specimen. ‘“ Noticeable,” says 
M. Israel Lévi, “is the serenity that reigns in the eighteen Benedic- 
tions.’ There is no recrimination for any but internal foes. Hence 
they were in every way more suitable for public worship than 
a Psalter which was written in the throes of an invasion. Hence, 
perhaps, the Psalter was deposed from its temporary place in the 
liturgy, and in consequence fell into oblivion among the Jews. 
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THE HEBREW TEXT OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


THE original Hebrew text of the Book of Sirach, from 
which Saadiah, a thousand years ago, made several quota- 
tions, and which was regarded as hopelessly lost, has, by the 
fortunate discovery of Mr. 8. Schechter and Dr. Neubauer, 
again become—at least so far as the fifth Part (xxxix. 15- 
xlix. 11) is concerned—one of the recovered possessions of 
science. 

Grateful as all feel for the discovery, we are equally 
thankful for the speedy appearance of the excellent edition 
of the fragments (Cowley and Neubauer, The Original 
Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1897). My present intention is to offer a contribution 
to their correct estimation and appreciation. In the major 
portion of my remarks, suggestions are made for the cor- 
rection of the errors of the Hebrew text (Part III); and the 
prima facie probability is established that this text of the 
Book of Sirach is corrupted by a large number and variety 
of mistakes which, however, did not exist in the texts used 
by the Greek and Syriac translators, though those texts 
were also corrupt, as is sufficiently apparent from the 
exegesis of the book. 

A few glaring examples, especially in the Greek version, 
are collated in the first part; while in the second part some 
misunderstandings of the Greek translator, and a few cor- 
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ruptions of the Greek text are pointed out, by the aid of the 
Hebrew original. The gaps in the Hebrew text, arising from 
the condition of the extant fragments, have not been supplied 
in the edition. But in the English translation, the editors 
have supplied the defects by what must, on the whole, be 
pronounced happy conjectures. In the fourth part I have 
attempted to fill the greater portion of the lacunae regarded, 
even in the translation, as hopeless. In the fifth and last 
part, I offer various remarks on the linguistics of the 
Hebrew text from the lexicographical point of view. This 
text is of the highest value for the history of the Hebrew 
language, and especially for the origin of the Mishna 
dialect. Yet, while bearing this in mind, one must ποῦ 
lose sight of the fact—emphasized at the beginning of the 
last part—that Sirach enriched his diction by consciously 
borrowing, for the sake of ornament, phrases from the 
Biblical writings. 

His vocabulary and phraseology he draws from the 
ancient literature mainly. His plane and range of diction 
differs, however, from that of the later Biblical authors, 
who adopt the expressions of their predecessors. Sirach is 
the oldest example of the style that constructs sentences 
out of a mosaic of Biblical phrases. The quotations from 
the Syriac version I transcribe in Hebrew letters. On a few 
occasions I quote Prof. R. Smend’s remarks on the edition of 
the text of Sirach, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
22nd year, No. 6, cols. 161-166. 


I. False readings in the original Hebrew teat which 
the Greek translator used. 


xxxix. 26. In Hebrew, the verse 26 ο is to be completed 
thus: w2) 329n [Don 32M]. The Syriac has Nom) ΝΘῚΠῚ 
instead of sunt Naam. The Greek καὶ σεμίδαλις πυρός, cor- 
rupted from σεμίδαλις πυροῦ, 1. 6. DON noo, Cp. Ex. xine 
That Dn 39M is the original reading is proved not only by 
the agreement between the Hebrew and the Syriac versions, 
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but also by the fact that the next stichos contains the 
phrase 23» 07 as the term for “wine,” borrowed from Deut. 
xxxii. 14, where also occurs the expression non nda adn 
identical with Don 25n Ps. exlvii. 14. 

xxxix. 28. Heb. pny) on (cp. Job ix. 5); Syr. py Kw; 
Gk. ἐστερέωσαν μάστιγας αὐτῶν. Corresponding somewhat 
to this phrase is Pn oN, 

xxxix. 30d. Heb. 1¥82; Gk. ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς Ξε 8. Possibly 
the original Hebrew reading was noyxi Job xxxvill. 22. 

xl. 5. Heb. ANP ἽΝ; Gk. θυμὸς καὶ ζῆλος, 1.6. ΠΕΡῚ FN 
(also Syr. nv). But ἽΝ is the correct reading. This verse 
belongs to ver. 1¢ “ From the day of his birth till his 
death . . . nothing but jealousy, anxiety, terror.” Cp. 
pn) 2 ἽΝ Ps. xxiii. 6. The editors consider 4s to be the 
original reading and correct the Hebrew accordingly. 

xl. 29 6. Combining the readings in the text and margin 
the Heb. would be 721 Ὅν wer (bym=) ὅν. The Gk. 
read, instead of 731 ὍΝ, OT ΟΝ, ἐν ἐδέσμασιν ἀλλο- 
τρίοις. In ver. 29d, the Greek translator read, instead of 
ἜΘ (the marginal variant), Ὁ) or 71D‘, and rendered it 
πεπαιδευμένος. The Syr. has N3AN3 = (8). 

ΧΙ. τι. Heb. ban; Gk. wévd0s=—52. 

xli. 12. Heb. 299m ΠΥ ΝΣ (thus the marginal variant, not 
man nis ; cp. Hos. xiii. 15, mon a 53 ay); Gk. θησαυροὶ 
χρυσίου ΞΕ ὙΠ NIN. 

xli. 14a. Heb. nwa “Ὁ; Gk. παιδείαν ev εἰρήνῃ, i.e. 
midwa “p10. 

xli. 16¢. Heb. sna odon 53 xb) (parallel with nwa 53 xb 
sind ms); Gk. καὶ od πάντα πᾶσιν ἐν πίστει εὐδοκιμεῖται. He 
read in his text 1Π2) nN $25 Syn dy. 

xli. 18. Heb. ΠῚ) ΣΝ (see Ps. exxiil. 2); Gk. ἀπὸ κριτοῦ 
καὶ ἄρχοντος. He read 35 pD. 

xli. 19 b. See Part II of these notes. 

xlii. 8d. Heb. py; Gk. δεδοκιμασμένος ; perhaps ἢν. 

xiii. 13. Heb. Pann; Gk. κατέπαυσεν χιόνα. Perhaps 
372 ΠΠΠ ; the verb being in the Hiphil and transitive form 
and 373 taken in the sense of 35w, “snow.” 

0034 
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ΧΙ. 19. Heb. ΝΣ wena py; Gk. καὶ παγεῖσα γίνεται 
σκολόπων ἄκρα. Possibly ΝῊΡ "D2 Ayn. 

xliii. 21a. Heb. P#? 2Π3 O77 D2) ; Gk. καταφάγεται ὄρη 
καὶ ἔρημον ἐκκαύσει =P AY? ON (or nbd>') bon. 

xliii. 21 Ὁ. Heb. m3), which the editors render “ stateli- . 
ness,” their reference being Ezek. vii. 11 (73). But the 
original reading must obviously have been 7)2'= “he burns” ; 
parallel to ῥ᾽ =“he kindles, destroys by fire” in the 
previous passage. And from this follows naturally the 
Greek translation ἀποσβέσει =>. 

xliv. 12. Heb. Ὁ] ; Syr. pant; Gk. σπέρμα αὐτῶν, i.e. 
py. 

xliv. 19. Heb. ‘5 (the marginal variant, which is more 
original than the reading DY in the text); Gk. ὅμοιος ΞΞε 
Moy. 

xlvi, 1c. Heb. yo; Gk. κατὰ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ Ξε 22. 

xlvii. 6. Heb. Π) ; Gk. ἐν μυριάσιν =n11393; ibid. 73373; 
Gk. ἐν εὐλογίαις Κυρίου, possibly m73. 

xlviii. rod. Heb. pands (Syr. mp0) “ to instruct”); Gk. 
Kal καταστῆσαι -- yond. 

xlvili. 13. Heb. nwa ΝΛ) ΠΠΠ᾽. The editors read with 
the Greek translator 82) for 8122, and render the phrase 
“and from its place his flesh prophesied.” But this is 
neither a clear reference to 2 Kings xill. 21, which is already 
alluded to in ver. 14b (Rwy ‘MON ynD31), nor is the use of 
the term 82) in this sense probable. I rather think that 
this passage refers to Elisha’s miracle, recorded in 2 Kings 
iv. 34, when the prophet lay upon the dead boy and brought 
him back to life ; the meaning would be “ and under him the 
flesh was recreated.” For ΝΣ in this sense see Ps. civ. 30 
ΝΣ) nn novn “Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are 
recreated.” Instead of w1, the reading should be wa. The 
Greek translator read δ) instead of 8123, and understood 
the verse to refer to 2 Kings xiii. 21. 

xlvili. 18d. Heb. 1922 ΟΝ ΠῚ) (cp. Isa. xxxvii. 23 Ὁ NN 
nea n5in); Gk. καὶ ἐμεγαλαύχησεν ὑπερηφανίᾳ αὐτοῦ. Instead 
of >x 473, the Greek seems to have read 593m» (cp. Isa. x. 15). 
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xlix. 9. Heb. pry ‘399 53 Sabon aye nx on on, ie. 
“ Ezekiel also mentioned Job who observed all the paths 
of righteousness.” As Ben Sirach had no opportunity, 
in his eulogy of the Fathers, to mention Job, the hero of 
one of the books of the Bible, it is quite intelligible that he 
should have mentioned him in connexion with Ezekiel, 
who is also only once referred to by our author (xlix. 8). 
The reference is to Ezek. xiv. 14. He uses, with a slight 
change, the expression in Ps. exii. 5 vaya mat 505). The 
Greek translator read 348 instead of 3x, and thought of 
Ezek. xxxviii, and must have divided the words 5> 5abspz, 
and have read Sa$2d 03. See Ezek. xxxviii. 22 yoy one. 
Also Syr. has ax. (See also Geiger’s Gesammelte Schriften, 
II, 282.) 

Smend (col. 165) thinks that the original reading was 
ars, and asserts that he has, by the aid of photography, 
deciphered after 11s" the letters 13, which he completes into 
δ). But apart from the improbability of the title 
“prophet” being given to Job, 823 3S is grammatically 
inaccurate. It would have to be 8227 YN. 


Il. The Greek translator's misunderstandings cleared 
up by the text before us. 


Corruptions in the Greek teat. 


Xxxix. 23. Heb. wy o1 opr “ His wrath dispossesses 
nations.” Cp. o%7 ws Exod. xxxiv. 24; nww on 
Ps. xliv. 3. The translator understands wy in the sense 
of “ cause to inherit” followed by a double accusative (ep. 
Job xiii. 26), and renders ὀργὴν αὐτοῦ ἔθνη κληρονομήσει. 

xl.9. Heb. bin; the Greek translator did not read 
spin but TDN; hence γεννηθήσεσθε. 

xli. το Ὁ. πὸν the Greek translator read as MON, and 
rendered it θεοῦ. The word before m>x is missing in the 
Hebrew, and the Hebrew equivalent to ἀπὸ ἀληθείας in 
the Greek version is no longer apparent. Possibly pono 
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was the word (ep. Mn ion Zeph. 111. 4), for which the 
translator read ndND. 

xlii. 24. ow the Greek translator read, not OY, but 
pv and renders it d.ccd; also the Syriac }n jn. 

xlv. 12d. The Hebrew read, according to the correct 
completion of the lacuna, ‘py 42) oy tonp. In the Greek 
version the word ‘5’ is taken as the beginning of the next 
verse, ὡραῖα. 

xlvi. 3. Heb. ayn wa sin; Gk. τίς πρότερον αὐτοῦ 
οὕτως ἔστη ; The Greek translator took 1255 in the temporal 
sense, while the true meaning is as in Joshua i. 5 “ Who 
could stand his ground before him?” ‘This misunder- 
standing necessitated the addition of οὕτως. 

xli rd. Gk. καὶ ἔτι ἰσχύοντι ἐπιδέξασθαι τροφήν ; Heb. 
noyn daps ΟΠ 12 ny; Syr. xpran adapod ΝΟ ΠῚ ΓΝ ain. 
Obviously, instead of τροφήν the reading should be τρυφήν. 
The sentence then becomes characteristic—‘ He is still 
capable of enjoying the pleasures of life.” 

xlii.21b. Gk. ἕως ἔστιν ; Heb. sin nN. Hence the reading 
should be εἷς ἐστίν. 

xliii. gb. Gk. ἐν ὑψίστοις Κύριος ; Heb. 5x 02. Hence 
ἐν ὑψίστοις Κυρίου, as most MSS. read. 


Ill. Emendation of the Hebrew text, mostly with the aid 
of the Greek Version. 


xxxix.17d. Instead of 18 read ΠΥΧῚΝ (see Ps. xxxiii. 7); 
Gk. ἀποδοχεῖα ὑδάτων. The last word in 17 ¢ is certainly to 
be read 13, and is also derived from Ps. xxxiii. 7. ‘Wy’ 
could easily turn into Jy’. The whole stichos would there- 
fore read 33 Toy 11273 (Gk. ἐν λόγῳ αὐτοῦ ἔστη ὡς θημωνιὰ 
ὕδωρ) ; in 17d, the original must also have been, instead of 
YD NW, YD NVI (ΞΞ καὶ ἐν ῥήματι στόματος αὐτοῦ). 

ΧΧΧΙΧ. 21. Instead of ἽΠ2) read N13) (-Ξ ἔκτισται). Only 
thus does the sentence make sense: “ Everything has been 
created for his use.” Syr. jay. See also xxxix. 30 6, where 
the Hebrew 1873) has also the marginal variant 17N2). 
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xxxix, 24. Instead of ond read or. Gk. ἀνόμοις ; Syr. 
syd, 

XXxix. 25a must read wenn pon ond a». For pon the 
Greek has ἔκτισται; Syr. n InN, which, however, seems to 
be a free rendering of pon. The verb is used in the same 
sense as in Deut. iv. 19, where the Vulgate renders also nbn 
with “creavit” (Septuagint: ἀπένειμε). 

xl. 3a. nud; Gk. ἐν δόξῃ. We must therefore read 11295. 
Cp. N33 ΝΌΞ, 1 Sam. ii. 8.— Ibid. 3 Ὁ. Heb. aw) Ἣν (marginal 
variant v2, which is recognized by the editors); Syr. sow" 
vam, i.e. awd ἽΝ; the Greek has ἕως τεταπεινωμένου, and 
accordingly read daw2d sy, or, as Smend, col. 164, thinks, 
nw. Cp. 1 Sam. ii. 8, from which verse also is derived 
the expression mand ΝῸΣ aww. ΒΓ "Ὁ ἽΝ, see Ezra ix. 4 
any nnd sy. 

xl.6ce. νῸ by gives no sense whatsoever. The con- 
nexion, and also the Gk. τεθορυβημένος, suggests yn, and 
eventually yn “ He is terrified by the vision of his soul.” 
Cp. Talmud Jerushalmi Berachoth, 6d, ynqn3 w2>D ym 
wnin 50. Of the root yor, Levy gives only one example 
(following the Aruch article yor, ed. Kohut, VII. 272 8), 
from the Yelamdenu: nyo ΝΠ. 

xl. 13a. For the unintelligible 5in 5x ‘imo the margin 
has the variant Sn ὉΠ, which the editors render “riches 
born of riches,’ which, however, does not give clear 
sense. The Gk. χρήματα ἀδίκων suggests the correct reading 
py Ὁ (see Ps. Ixxi. 4), possibly originally meant to be 
aD on (cp. band pn Prov. xiii. 11). Smend adopts this 
reading. yn Sn could easily have become >n bn; this 
combination is reminiscent of Ps. lxxxiv. 8, bn 5x 5nn, and 
thus this phrase found its way into the text and became 
corrupted into ὉΠ. The Syriac also has s7pwt ND3). 

xl. 20. Heb. 35 wy navn δ"; Syr. x2 SIND NP ny AON. 
The Syriac version, like the Targum, takes 13” to mean 
“old wine,” and disregards 5. Consequently, it puts for 
onwwn the singular ΠῚ xan. The Greek has οἶνος καὶ 
μουσικά, 1. 6. WWI }*. This seems to have been the original 
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version. ‘‘ Wine and song” always go together as sources 
of joy. Cp. xlix.1e¢ "7 AnwD by ΠΟΣῚ, and Isa. xxiv. gwar ᾿ 
sy ane xd. 

12v7 7 Nn, xl. 18 is, in any case, a corruption of the original 
reading, neither does the marginal variant >2v 7ny give 
correct sense. In the Syriac this stzchos is absent. The 
Greek has ζωὴ αὐτάρκους ἐργάτου. “ΝΞ might correspond to 
epyatov. The verb 1pn suggests Koheleth v. 11 naw Apind 
sayn; and if we assume that the sentence originally read }# "Nn 
nD Vv, we obtain the Hebrew and Greek. The Greek 
understands }¥* as the labourer resting after his task is 
accomplished, in the same sense as in the text just quoted 
from Koheleth. 

Χ]. 27 Ὁ. For Ἴ25 95 13) read naa 55 Sy; Gk. καὶ ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν 
δόξαν. The entire passage is taken from Isa. iv. 5, except 
that mAnpn is substituted for nn, with a reference to ΠΑ" 
pbx. The term fry, in the first stichos, makes the supposi- 
tion probable that Sirach, in using ΠΠΒΠ, also thought of 
the glory of Paradise, with a reference to Ezek. xxviii. 14, 
Jn2p0 mp yx 55 nya onds ἃ 7152. In the Midrash, Jn200 
is explained as equivalent to m5n (ep. the thirty-two rules 
of R. Eliezer b. R. Jose Hagelili, rule 17); and Ezekiel’s 
description is applied to the glorious tent given to the first 
man in Paradise. 

xli. 14a. Instead of 1yow read maw; Gk. συντηρήσατε. 
This corresponds to ver. 16 b, Wowd ΠΝ) nwa 55 δῦ. 

xli. 17. WW, the marginal note, is better than awy 
in the text adopted by the editors. Gk. καὶ δυνάστου. Wi 
might easily have become 2. 

xh, 19a. For 1 the word in the original text was 
probably bn; Gk. περὶ κλοπῆς. 

xli. 21 Ὁ. m9 ΠῚΡΟΠ maw in the Hebrew gives no sense. 
The Greek has ἀπὸ ἀφαιρέσεως μερίδος καὶ δόσεως. That 
would be 73ND) pbn maw. This suits the context, and the 
verb n’awn co-ordinates with the remaining verbs wn 
(21a, which the editors correctly substitute for awn), 
wyinnp, pn. 
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xlii. 1f. Instead of xom oD xwn dy) read Non Ὁ ΝΠ dy) 
“Do not regard sin,” in accordance with the Gk. καὶ μὴ 
λάβῃς πρόσωπον τοῦ ἁμαρτάνειν. 

xlii.gd. ... jp ΠΡ Π3ΣῚ “wn 15 A223. The second stichos, 
the last word of which is missing, is translated by the 
editors “and in her virginity lest she be defiled.” They 
thus seem to have conjectured 73¥A as the last word. But 
the word 7Ay32 in the first stichos does not correspond to 
mina in the second ; especially as the latter term occurs 
immediately after, at the beginning of ver. 10a. The mar- 
ginal variant has, instead of ΠΥ}, ΠΣ δὲ ΓΔ; and, instead 
of mdynaa, ndya naa. The same sense is given in the Gk. καὶ 
συνῳκηκυῖα μή ποτε μισηθῇ ; and in the Syr. anon xdq nbys yD). 
The original reading was, therefore, 17Y23) “and with the 
married woman,” which the marginal variant paraphrases 
with noya naa. The conclusion, according to the Greek and 
Syriac, must have been δ ΘΠ 18 (cp. Deut. xxi. 15). δ ΘΠ, 
changed into the marginal variant nwan (cp. Isa. xliv. 21). 

xlii.15¢. Instead of 1337 read ny. Yet the margin has 
the reading wy (=] 312), and this corresponds with the 
Gk. ra ἔργα αὐτοῦ and with the Syriac ΠΥ}. 

xlii. 25b. Instead of ‘0 read ‘21, which is also tacitly 
assumed in the English translation. 

xlili. 4.8. ΡΝ DAD MDI 3 gives no sense, and the transla- 
tion of this passage is followed by a query. Instead of 
pis the margin has psi. It should probably, however, 
read DMD, instead of ono. “The furnace glows with the 
strong heat.” The Greek and Syriac had another text.— 
Instead of πρὶν in 4b, the original reading was certainly 
wiow; Gk. τριπλασίως ; Syr. xndn on. The sense is: “the 
sun heats the mountain thrice as powerfully as a furnace.” 

xlill, 5. YAN My W235) gives no sense. I propose to 
read 28 ΠΝ) 127) “ His (God’s) word gives power to the 
wings of the sun,” i.e. God’s word enables the sun to traverse 
its path rapidly. Mal. iii. 20 also speaks of the wings of 
the sun (7.223 ND). The Greek and Syriac translate in 
the same sense καὶ ἐν λόγοις αὐτοῦ κατέσπευσεν πορείαν ; 03) 
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mnodn snip ΝΡ. Their text seems to have had as its last 
word, not 18, but ms (cp. Ps. xix. 6). In the same sense 
n¥] may be taken in ver. 13 Ὁ, np’ ΠΥ, where the Greek 
translates καὶ ταχύνει ἀστραπάς, describing the swift lightning. 
The Glossary, p. xxxiii, explains 78] as “to make brilliant.” 
But the agreement of the two passages and the Greek 
version prove that the verb has the meaning “to hasten,” 
literally “to give strength for a rapid flight.” The marginal 
note on xliil. 13 reads 92 Op’ ΓΙ}, which gives no sense. Oy" 
is a corruption of opt (a variant in one instance for n)p") ; 
and nn} is a corruption of psn), to be read as PI), accord- 
ing to Deut. xxxili. 22, and rendered in a transitive sense 
“to sprinkle,” “to shoot forth.” The verb is used in the 
Talmud with this transitive meaning, of the gushing forth 
of blood. See the examples in Levy, I, 546 a. 2 is an 
abbreviation of DAWwDI. 

xlilil. 20 Ὁ. Mpd NDP’ 3pId) (800 in margin; the text has 
mpd instead of Mp). 3p 2) gives no sense. 10 must have 
probably read ν᾽) “ He congeals the mass of water like 
the firmament.’ The smooth, shining surface of the ice is 
compared to the sky. The Midrash Genesis Rabba (c. 4, 
beginning) represents the origin of the sky as an icy con- 
gelation of the upper waters, myyoxn may ΠῚ). Talmud 
Jerushalmi Berachoth, 2 ¢, ΡΠ 353, Cp. also Ezek. 1. 2 ypr 
NIT Mpn py. 

xh. 23a. 727 pw,.inawnd. The editors complete the 
middle word pwn and translate “burneth up.” The added 
query is justified. In Greek the equivalent is ἐκόπασεν, 
this suggests ypwn. Cp. Amos ix. 5 ΠΡ). 

xlii. 236. According to the Gk. ἐφύτευσε, the original 
reading was yd", instead of δ᾽). But the latter term also 
gives good sense, as describing the stretching forth of 
islands across the length and breadth of the sea. 

xliii. 27. 4012 ND does not fit in with the context. Read 
mip) xd “we cannot come to an end,’ if we wish to enumerate 
all the wonderful works of God. This agrees with the Gk. 


Ν 3 Ἂν τον ’ 
καὶ οὐ μὴ ἀφικώμεθα. 
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xliv.4¢. The marginal variant for annpD3 is ‘Dna. This 
suggests on D102, like the Gk. ἐν παιδείᾳ αὐτῶν. Smend 
thinks that the word signifies “in their scholarship.” 
I, however, fancy that this abstract derivative from 510 is 
improbable. 

xliv. 4d. one. must be emended into ombwnns. 
ΓΛ ΩΣ is in New Hebrew frequently used for nbwn. See 
Levy, II, 1448. The Syriac has pannawn3, and accord- 
ingly read ΠΥ 223. According to my emendation, the 
verse would read ombwona obuiny oipiwa my ‘nan, and 
excellently describes the men versed in proverbs, whose 
aim is 1019, and whose medium of instruction is the bwn. 

xliv. 8. For onbma read onbnna; Gk. ἐπαίνους ; Syr. 
nnannawn. 

xliv. 10. Originally read nown xd ΠΡΊΝ). 

xliv. 18a. Originally read wy ΠῚ poy na. 

xlv. 1. Instead of naw? nat, the eulogistic addition after 
Moses’ name, the Greek has οὗ τὸ μνημόσυνον ἐν εὐλογίαις. 
So also Syr. sna Ama, equal to 12725 115]. This seems 
to have been the original reading. For xlvi. 11, speaking 
of the judges of antiquity, has ΠΡΟ post ὅπ, ~=That is the 
oldest example of this formula in mentioning names of 
deceased. See on this subject Zunz, Zur Geschichte wnd 
Interatur, p. 322. 

xlv. 7d. Instead of DX  mipyin3, which gives here no 
sense, read nonn nyyna from Isa. Ixi. 3, where the LXX 
translates καταστολὴν δόξης. In this passage the Greek has 
περιστολὴν (var. στολὴν) δόξης. A trace of mban is to be 
found in the variant Nin. 

xlv. 8b. Instead of ny 11292 read ny 23; Gk. σκεύεσιν 
ἰσχύος ; Syr. NppINT NiND2. o”52 means “ garments.” 

xlv. 1oa. jO39N) is to be connected with the second 
stichos. 

xlv. τοὺ. Instead of tx) Ts the Greek translator had 
in his text ΠῚ oN, which here agrees better with the 
context. 

xlvy.12a. Yd between th ΠΝ and navn is senseless. 
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This garment was also named in ver. 8c. We should 
therefore read nan? Syn (Gk. ἐπάνω κιδάρεως), which is 
the same as nbyndp ΠΡΟ ΘΠ by Exod. xxxix. 23. 

xlv. 25¢. ΥἹΩΣ. 22 wx ndm> gives absolutely no sense. 
I propose to read 1925 12> ‘vw nbn, which presents a contrast 
to the following stichos, yr 525 pany nbna. The sovereignty 
descends from father to son; the priesthood to all descendants 
of Aaron. See Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, 111, 279. 
This is the sense given by the Greek and Syriac. But 
they translate the first two words κληρονομία βασιλέως, 
ΝΟ Nonny, which should therefore read 951 nbn. 

xlv. 26. After 25 nosn ood ἸΠῚ add priya wy ope. 
Thus the Greek. The Syriac has w2 wy rBw?. 

xlvl. 16. JN ‘OPI ppind cannot mean “to execute ven- 
geance upon the enemy,” for 0?) has no plural ; and ppand 
ΔΝ DP) or INN Np? opnd would mean “to take vengeance— 
on behalf of the enemy,” not “against the foe.” Cp. op2 
Sew) 3a nop? Num. xxxi. 2; Jnop) nx ‘npn Jer. li. 36. 
Instead of 318 20) read "δὰ "2P2, and this would be equivalent 
to DPA DANI, which the Greek translator renders émeyeupo- 
μένους ἐχθρούς. The Syriac translates freely NID N13) jd. 

xlvi.7¢. Instead of νὴ read ynp3. So also the Syr. 
opt ΝΠ. Cp. xlv. 23d ἸῸΝ 82 Ty. 

xlvii. 7b. Instead of ony onwdaa jn read op) ’2 4. Cp. 
Ezek. xxv. 14 DNNA*NepI NN nny. The Syriac also trans- 
lates thus: xynwbp jp ynans). The Greek translator renders 
καὶ ἐξουδένωσεν Φυλιστιεὶμ τοὺς ὑπεναντίους. He must have 
had opm onwdp pan. 

xlvii. 11d. Instead of δῶν read, with the Greek and 
Syriac, 5sw, 

xlvii.18c. Instead of 525 read, with the Greek and Syriac, 
D323. 

ΧΙ]. 4b. After ws, add "2. 

xlviii. 8. Instead of xbv read 35m. This refers to Jehu, 
the king who executed vengeance (Gk. ἀνταπόδομα) on the 
house of Ahab. Jehu was not indeed anointed by Elijah, 
but Elijah gave him the impulse to his work (1 Kings xix. 
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16). The Greek and Syriac Versions, which read "30, 
think of Hazael as well as of Jehu (1 Kings xix. 15). 


IV. Gaps in the Hebrew text supplied from the Greek 
or Syriac Versions. 


xxxlx.17d. See supra, under III. 

xxxix. 28b. pny Ὁ [Π ononay]. 

xl. 26d. ἡ [25] does not suit the context. The equivalent 
to the corresponding Greek term (βοήθειαν) and Syriac 
(xs75y0) is UY. Possibly we should supply }[ywn]. 

xli. 5b. ν»[Φ  ΠῚΡΊΠ] ΟΝ ta. In the first stichos, by7 7135 
(variant D'y7 n35) is a corruption of yi ΠΡ. The Syriac 
has in both halves of the verse ΝΠ ΡΣ. 

xli. 20b, 21 6. abdiya 5[Ν] [ay ]p [w]nny [mt nw dy] mann. 

xlii. 295 8. [sy]> [opr "]Π sin. Syr. pody> por jvm. 

xlii.14b. [ΠΦ 2 poy] ἢν). See ver. 17¢. 

xiii. 15. [ΤῊ ay γ8Π]0 [pay warn 1022]. 

xlv.3a. [°O7 mime] γ212. See Exod. viil. 5,27; x. 17. 

xlv.13b. 7 [odd nwayd wb. 

xlv. 20d. spon [wr vd]. 

xlv.23b. [wow]n mana. 

xlvi. 6a. [DvaNn THD] 3 [oyn dy] [8] [Dy]. 

xlvii. το. 9 [wy maw 523] [WA ON] [ow]. 

xlvii. τι. ΟΞ Wayn % [83]. 

xlvii. 22¢. [enw won ayt]}by [Π Ὁ apy]d inn. 

xlviii. 3b. mes [ον 30]. 

xlviii. 11. mm ayn [> Nd] [syn] ney Jen ἼΦΝ “Shall he 
that saw thee, die? Nay, he shall surely live.” After the 
Syriac. 

xlviii. 12. [ym ΝΟ5] yerdso [ΠΡῸΣ ayo] wy. 

xlviii. 22 4, [ana posony ΟΥ̓Δ δ 2) myer ayy awe]. 

xlviii. 22. [ἼΡῸΠ yn by ROW wown ἼΩΝ yD]. 


V. Sirach’s Vocabulary. 


In regard to the lexicographical peculiarities of Sirach, 
we must first note the circumstance that he borrows a 
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quantity of ready-made expressions and phrases from the 
Scriptures. One can say that Sirach already exhibits that 
mosaic style which is characteristic of the productions of 
the later post-Talmudical Hebrew literature. The chapters 
before us can furnish us with a large number of examples 
of this style. In the following list I omit those passages 
where Sirach quotes Biblical phrases, because the subjects 
are taken from the Bible: as e.g. the description of the 
high-priest’s garments, ὅθ. An example of mosaic work is 
the Biblical phrase used in a sense different to that it has 
in the original passage from which it is taken: e.g. the 
expression ‘Nn $5 ὮΝ is used of the earth, the mother of all 
living, while in Gen. ili. 20 it designates Eve. The most 
noteworthy of Biblical phrases in these chapters, used by 
Sirach for the adornment of style, are the following :— 


von ‘an xiv. 11 (Isa. liv. 12). 

ΠΝ" TOM DN PX xi. 2 (Isa. xl. 26). 

yas nna by yd xlvi. g (Deut. xxiii. 29; Amos iv. 1 3) 

wa xlvii. 3 (Deut. xxxii. 14). 

w[x]5[nn 113] xlvi. 5 (Ps. xviii. 23). 

ay pt xxxix. 26 (Deut. xxxii. 14). 

ny) on xxxix. 27 (Job ix. 5). 

Mapai nin an xlii 15 (Job xv. 17). 

mon ion xxxix. 26 ὁ (see above, Part 1). 

pons ns Sonny xlvii. 20 (Gen. xlix. 4). 

mbdip pin xl. 13 (Job xxxviil. 25). 

nop Jn xxxix. 30 (Lev. xxvi. 25). 

aim ann xi. 9 (Deut. xxviii. 22). 

YON (DDS Ty WN OY TY OM xliv. 21 (Ps. xxii. 8). 

pwd nib JaM™ xxxix. 23 (an allusion to the destruction 
of Sodom ; ΠΡ Ὁ in Gen. xiii. 10). 

yaowy dy in xlvi. 19 (Isa. lvii. 2 ; cep. Kethuboth, 104 a). 

323) 2 xlvil. 22; xli. 5 (Isa. xiv. 22). 

rm! ny xiv. 12 (Ps. xxi. 4). 

mnan N23 92 °y xl. 27 (see above, Part III). 

“BNI DY xl. 3 (Gen. xviii. 27). 

We Daw xlv. 19 (Job xviii. 5). 
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ond npn ond rau xlviii. 2 (Lev. xxvi. 26). 
sav tw xl. Ὁ (Isa. lx. 18). 

Dyn pny xiii. 4 (Isa. xl. 15). 

yoo jw xl. 15 (Job xxxix. 28). 


That Sirach used such words, which occur very seldom, 
is evident from the Glossary which Driver has carefully 
compiled. ΤῸ these words belongs also 11, plural ost, in the 
sentence on Ezekiel xlix. 8, ΠΩΣ °F WY AND AND ὈΝΡΊΠΝ. 
Yet it is not quite clear what is meant by “ divers kinds of 
chariots’; as there was only one divine chariot in Ezekiel’s 
vision, and its parts cannot be described as “kinds.” The 
Syriac, indeed, also read ‘31 ($N327%7 ΝΜ), but in the Greek 
version the word is unregarded. I believe that the original 
text had 1 “the glory of the chariot” (cp. the Talmudical 
phrase: n2vn yt), which turned into ‘x.—¥, which word 
in xlii. 3 should have the same meaning as in Prov. viii. 21, 
is ambiguous. I think it probable that the stichos read 
mwa abn mpbmo δ). ΠῚ could have become wy. The 
marginal variant has, instead of wy, Ww", into which ‘wn 
could easily have turned. The Greek has κληρονομίας ἑταίρων, 
and thus read ὮΝ ἢ ndn3, 

In the vocabulary of this text of Sirach, those words are 
especially noteworthy which are neither to be found in the 
Bible nor in the traditional literature, or which are used in 
@ unique sense. 

Substantives to be noticed are—M™ “brightness ” 
(xliii. 8) ; nipyon, in the sense of “past” (xlii. 19); ΠΡ, 
with the meaning of ΠΡ (xlii. 7, where nod) nny is used in 
the sense of jn) Nd, the margin has AnM ANWw); ΓΘ 
with the same meaning as i202 “treasure” (xlii. 9); 220 
in the sense of “2 (xliv. 6); "D2, in the sense of }''B2 (xliv. 
20) ; niwn as a synonym of pmbwn (xlviii. 8). 

The substantives of the form OyBn (e. 2. Oy, xl. 29) are 
indicated by the Glossary, p. xxxii. The most prominent 
new word is Onn = “successor ll vat 7) ΣΙ 1. ΠΣ] 15} 
a word like ton, formed after the model of abstract nouns 
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but designating a person (see Kaufmann, Monatsschrifé, 
XLI. 837). 

Of verbal forms in Hiphil are to be noted—py¥n “ to 
shine with a red glow”’ (marginal variant on xliii. 9); Y7¥7, 
denominative of ony “noon” (xliii. 4). San nny maya 
is not well translated “ by his shining, heateth the world”’; 
the sentence means: “When the sun shines at noon it 
makes the world glow.” The Greek renders it ἐν μεσημβρίᾳ 
αὐτοῦ. The Syriac has 79707 Anyy3. Woy has the same 
relation to ὉΠ as ANY to My, and Wet to ἽΠΦ. The 


“ἤν... 
on 


Hiphil form Oy, assumed by the editors in the Glossary, 
is contestable ; for D'yr, in xliii. 16, is a corruption of sy 
or ryt (Gk. σαλευθήσεται). 

Hithpael forms—h5nn “to allow oneself to be beguiled ” 
(xlii. 10, margin), also in the language of the Mishna; 
ὈΞΟΞΠΠ “to maintain oneself” (xliii. 3); 5dinpn, “ to become 
a burden, wearisome” (xxxix. 24 “His (i.e. God’s) ways 
are straight to the pious but wearisome to the wicked ”). 
Especially notable is RADA 58 from iD (xlii. 12), translated in 
the Gk. μὴ ovvédpeve; in the Syriac version Nn yw Dvn x. 
It signifies the same as 71D pnd, Ps. lv. 15; or 3 NI, 
Gen. xlix. 6. ; 

The following Aramaisms may be mentioned :—% 
“adultery ” (xlii. 9); 782 “bank ” (xl. 16); byby “ storm” 
(xliii.18, margin); 1 “partner” (xli. 18; xlii. 3, margin) ; 
mon, plur. On “ wonder” (xlili. 25; ΣΙΝ 14). An 
Aramaism is the phrase ondana mynwnd (xlvi. 8, see above, 
Part III), rendered in the Syr. pannawn ον yynund. The 
same verb seems also to have been retained in xliv. 15 
my pown onosn, which must be emended into 7Aynwn ΓΘ ΠΣ 
my. The Greek rendering is σοφίαν αὐτῶν διηγήσονται λαοί 
(also in xliv. ὃ ἐκδιηγήσασθαι). Surprising is the absolutely 
Aram. yn “to beat”’ (xlii. 5), for which the variant is D1 
“ chastisement”’; ΛΠ was probably originally a gloss. 

A few more lexicographical remarks. Sirach is partial 
to the use of the term 393 (xxxix. 32; xii. 7; xliv. 5; 
xlvy. 11). The expression 1n32v ΠῚ, to denote the written 
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law, possibly already existed in Sirach’s time.—Ph (xli. 2, 3) 
has the special meaning of “ fixed limit,” “ definite period,’ 
as in Job xxiii. 14; Π, ibid. xiv. αὶ (ΡΠ, Kethib); pnd (in 
xl. 6 a), left untranslated, can also be explained in this way.— 
navi (xlili. 4) is equivalent to navi pox, as 737 (xlv. 23, 25) 
is the same as 729 DAN. ALND (Χ1111. 17 6) is rendered in the 
Greek version ὡς πετεινά : also (xlili. 14) where the lacuna 
is to be supplied with the term qv 73. Hence it, at all 
events, follows that the translator understood this word 
in the same sense as the old versions of Job v. 7. It is 
probable, however, that Sirach himself also uses \w1 with 
the meaning of “bird,’ as he designates with the term 
“the flying clouds.” The translation, “darting flashes,’ 
which is offered by the editors for xlii. 17 ¢, is untenable.— 
Instead of noat7p (xl. 16), the note and Glossary, p. xxxiv, 
have the excellent conjectural emendation ΠΥ (see Levy, 
IV, 381 a). Itis, nevertheless, possible that the Ἵ is original, 
and ΓΟΥΤΊΡ is an older form of the term. I infer this from 
the fact that sop in the Babylonian text of the Mishna 
Sabbath, XXII. 6, signified “reed”’ (in the Palestinian text 
noida = πήλωμα is substituted); n2179p can thus designate the 
marsh and the reed growing on it. It is even possible that 
Sirach, in this passage, meant by np the marsh or 
puddle itself. For the sentence reads 5 295 5na naa by ‘pa 
IyI Ww. 27), appled to a plant, gives no sense; for 
a plant cannot be “extinguished.” On the other hand, the 
Book of Job, from which Sirach has borrowed several other 
unusual terms, applies 13993 to the brook that dries up in the 
heat of the sun (Job vi. 17 ὉΔῚ yayI3 1woNA). The meaning 
of the sentence under discussion would accordingly be, “As 
a puddle by a brook which dries up before the rain,” i.e. 
before the rain, which supplies it with moisture, comes. 
The Greek and Syriac deviate widely from this text. The 
Syriac has the following for the second stichos, pw 53 D7p4 
ΝΣ xn (= Job viil.12 b). The Greek also read Wsn for 0 .---- 
An apparent Arabism may be noted. In two passages of 
our text, the verb pdn is found in a context which would 
VOL. IX. Pp 
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give it approximately the sense of “to create” (= Arab. pos, 
Gi>); and in both passages, the Greek as well as the Syriac 
version so render it: xxxix. 25a (see above, under III) a1 
weap pon oad; and Χ] 1 ΟΝ 22 Sy saa dyyy δὲ pdm Syn poy. 
Smend assumes that pbn has the meaning “to create.” Yet 
this view seems inadmissible ; for nowhere else in the 
Hebrew language do we find the word with this meaning. 
The signification “to divide,” “allot,” “destine,” gives good 
sense in both passages, which speak of the lot assigned to 
every human being by God. The verb has the same meaning 
as in xliv. 2, oy [ond] pbn 29 35, where the Greek also 
renders ἔκτισεν (Syr. 0553). For the Biblical usage ep. 
maa ΠΡ pon xb Job xxxix. 17; obn wwe Deut. iv. 19; and 
especially the use of the substantive pon in Job xx. 29; 
SRV LS ἘΣΣῚ 2, 

A point in syntax may be noted. Beside such idioms 
as paNnid 55 (xl. 11), DAND 95 (xli. 10)—ep. rTP) mn, xl. 13a, 
above, Part I1I—for which reference should be made to the 
Glossary, we find short forms after the model of 81s oY 
(Ps. lvi. 4), onayn 13 (Isa. li. 1). See xli. 10 "an ΔΥΡΘΩ ; 
xl. 1 yown 125. They harmonize with the rhythmical forms 
of the sayings of Sirach, which follow the model of the 
scriptural parallelisms which involve elliptical constructions. 


W. BacHER. 
March, 1897. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing article left my hands in the middle of last 
March, several critical notices of the recently published fragment 
of Sirach have appeared. Naturally, these have dealt with some of 
the points discussed in my article. It is unnecessary to indicate 
these points in detail, but I should like to add a few remarks on 
some of the points which have been raised. 

M. Israel Levi has devoted pp. 1-50 of the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
vol. xxxiv, to an elucidation of eighty-two numbered passages from 
Sirach, and has treated, in an admirable style, of the relations 
between the Hebrew text and the Greek and Syriac Versions. In 
no. 9 he remarks that the Syriac in xl. 20 read ἢ }” instead of 
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ἽΣ j. The Syriac, however, must have read 13”, for the trans- 
lation δ WN is the Targum for 13¥ in Num. vi. 3 and Judges 
xiii. 4. (Cf. Peschitto to Num. xxviii. 7.) -- [ἢ no. 14 M. Levi 
completes xli. 19b to NMA) nox YS, which, however, gives no 
sense in the context. According to my suggestion above (II) the 
reading is N17) mds DION, i.e. “(Guard thyself) against the violation 
—infraction—of oath and covenant.” This also explains the Syriac 
translation ΟῚ Son (ΞΞ ὉΠ. --- In no. 20 Μ. Levi thinks that 
in xlili. 30 the Greek read NP135) instead of 3P75), and translated 
it by κρύσταλλος. But NPI is the name of a precious stone, which 
the Greek would not have rendered κρύσταλλος. I think that my 
suggestion above (III) is more probable. — In no, 21 M. Levi holds 
that in xlii. 21 Ὁ the Greek read 13° for ΠῚ). As, however, the 
Greek has ἀποσβέσει, we must go further in the emendation and 
suppose that the Greek read 723°. It is very surprising that Levi 
translates ἀποσβέσει by “brale.” — In no. 29 M. Levi holds that the 
Greek must have read ὩΣ OPI, which he rightly regards as 
ungrammatical. But the Greek probably read Ἰδὲ 272 or DANN OP 
(see above, III), which is in accordance with the biblical use of the 
Status Constructus. -Two co-ordinate nouns are combined by the use 
of the construct state. (Thus ΓΝ na ndina=abynan jy na; 
so also, DSN Pl = OPA DANNI.)— In no. 34 M. Levi thinks 
that the Greek read 543 for ἢ). I have discussed the point 
above (I). — In no. 78 M. Levi holds that 'N 53 DN in xl. 1¢, to which 
I have above called attention as an example of the mosaic style of 
Sirach, is not an original reading, though the Greek has μητέρα πάντων. 
I think this opinion untenable, and that the original reading was 
indeed *n 55 DN, and not ‘nN 53 ὍΝ. Sirach had Job i. 21 in his 
mind, TOY AWS DY) YN joa ΝΟ OMyY— where the mother’s 
body and the earth in which man is received after death are con- 
nected in idea. It is thus no foreign figure to picture the earth as 
the “mother of all things.” The whole verse in Sirach, INN¥ D5 
55 on Se nw oY Ty ἸῸΝ OM, is closely parallel to the 
passage which I have cited from Job.— In no. 82 M. Levi explains 
xlv.25c¢d as I have done above (III), but he cannot make sense of the 
words YN nbn). My view, that the original reading was "Ὁ" nbna, 
I will not support by a reference to Isaiah xi. 1,’ YM. Perhaps 
one might call to mind the passage in 2 Sam. xx. 1, 1 Kings xii. 16 
sw yaad noma xb. 

Prof. S. Frinkel (Monatsschrift, XLI, pp. 380-384) has also called 
attention to the substantival adjectives in Sirach, e.g. ΓΦ) (=) pA) 
and M27 (=n37 73). Of WAYTI, xliii. 3, his explanation agrees with 

Pp2 
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mine. Well worthy of note is Frinkel’s suggestion that the Greek 
translator, in rendering M¥3’, xliii. 5, by κατέσπευσεν, thought of ΚΠ 
(see above, III). Moreover, Frinkel believes that in the Greek of 
xliii. 19 the translator had before him D2 instead of WSD3. 
According to Levi, no. 19, the original word was °5)D3, but this 
is philologically untenable. 

In the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XI, 95-103, 
Dr. Felix Perles has made some interesting remarks on the Hebrew 
text of Sirach. He thinks that Nw), xliii. 4, is an imitation of the 
Greek οἰκουμένη, but the expression is purely Hebraic. It is an 
abbreviation of the phrase NIWi3 PON in Exod. xvi. 35, which is 
the opposite of N2w13 xb YS in Jer. vi. 8— With regard to a verse 
from an earlier portion of Sirach than is in the fragment (III, 21) 
frequently quoted in the Talmud and Midrash, Perles remarks that 
the original Hebrew was not NYWNDII poy but NNDI2 ndyrn, because 
the Greek translation is χρεία τῶν κρυπτῶν. But, as a matter of fact, 
in xli. 23b of our fragment, Ν᾽ corresponds with the Greek χρεία, 
and it is probable that the translator read 71¥ instead of PDY, the 
two words being closely alike in shape. The original is certainly 
PDY, for this alone gives a good sense. Cf. ΠΣ POY. Prof. J. H. 
Miller in his remarks on Perles’ article, ibid., p. 103-105, also 
considers PDY the original reading. 

In an article on the word "ΠῚ in the Monatsschrift (XLI. 337-340), 
Prof. Kaufmann also discusses xlvii. 8 of Sirach. He, too, considers 
that 750 is the right reading instead of dn, but his explanation of 
niown is not tenable, for even though Elisha could be anointed by 
Elijah as his successor in his own stead, it cannot be said that Jehu, 
who was to be anointed king by Elisha, can be regarded as a substi- 
tute for the dynasty of Ahab which Jehu was to destroy. ΠΣ ἽΡΡ 
really means ‘king of retribution,” i.e. the king who is called to 
take retribution on the house of Ahab. In the choice of this word 
Sirach was probably influenced by 2 Kings ix. 26, where Jehu, when 
he is beginning the slaughter of the house of Ahab, quotes a pro- 
phetic oracle which he heard on the occasion of the judicial murder 
of Naboth. In this oracle the words occur: ANN npdna 1 ΠΟΥ). 
The word mn>wn has the same meaning as Diy Hosix nw 
Ps. xci. 8, pays Isa. xxxiv. 8. 

moidwn 750 is a combination such as DWN 150, the ‘‘king who 
exercises justice.” 


W. BACHER. 
BUDAPEST, June, 1897. 
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THE WORD ἢ ΠΗ IN ECCLUS. xxiv. 17. 


WE should like to be allowed to point out that Prof. Kaufmann’s 
polemic, in the May number of the Monatsschrift, against the rendering 
of this word by “successor,” rests on a misunderstanding. “Successor i 
in English means more than merely a “ follower’: it means one who 
takes the place of another, fills the same dignity, holds the same position, 
and carries on the same office. Thus we meant by “successor” exactly 
what Prof. Kaufmann understands by pronn, and if we had been 
writing a commentary we should have explained the term in exactly 
the same way. The note in the Glossary (p. xxxv) clearly showed 
what we understood by the word. The corresponding Hebrew verb 
(η δ πη) is there explained, not by follow, but by cause to come in place 
of (cf. Kaufmann, p. 339, “an die Stelle des Vorgingers treten”), make 
to succeed, and the corresponding Syriac word by substitute, representa- 
tive (cf. Kaufmann, “ Ersatz,” ‘“Stellvertreter”). Neither of these words 
could, however, have been used as a translation of monn in any of the 
three passages in which it occurs. Before Prof. Kaufmann decides 
that “das neue Wort mit einem Uebersetzungsfehler zur Welt 
gekommen sei,” let him find a word which will represent it—not 
of course in German, but in English—better than “successor,” or 
(in xlvi. 12) ‘‘ succeed.” 

The difficulty in “filled with retribution” (xlviii. 8) we do not 
perceive. If Micah can say he is filled with judgment (111. 8), why 
cannot Jehu, in view of 2 Kings ix, x, be said to be filled with retri- 
bution? We greatly doubt the sense in which Prof. Kaufmann would 
understand modwn sn: in New Hebrew, mbdwn means ‘ Ersatz,” 
not in the sense of substitution, but in the sense of requital, repayment, 
compensation (as in such phrases as P?3 ΡΨ, Schadenersatz, Ὁ 52 
wyownin) ; in the Targums, also, xoiown is « Vergeltung” (in a good 
sense) in 2 Sam. xix. 37, and nodvin is “Vergeltung” (in a bad 
sense) in Is. xxxiv. 8 and elsewhere. A “king of substitutions,” 
in the sense of a king succeeding another king, seems to us a most 
forced and questionable rendering of ΠΡ 30 ; and if we adopted 
the marginal reading 150, we could only understand it in the sense 
of a “king of requitals or retributions” (the plural being naturally 
intensive). 


PROF. SMEND’S EMENDATIONS. 


In the Theologische Literaturzeitung (May 15, 1897) Professor Smend 
gives the result of a very careful examination of the Oxford Sirach- 
fragment, which he made in the spring of this year. Every one 
interested in the establishment of the new text will be glad to have 
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the benefit of Prof. Smend’s skill and experience, although they may 
not always be able to accept his conclusions. Disregarding emenda- 
tions (with which we are not at present concerned), the passages 
in which the changes are proposed are naturally in parts of the MS. 
which are defaced and extremely difficult to read. In such cases, 
often the only hope is in a happy conjecture. When once the right 
reading is divined, it is frequently possible to see on the MS. that 
it is right, but the final appeal must always be to the MS. itself. 
Prof. Smend, however, lays very great stress on the readings of the 
photographs, as having been taken before the MS. was washed 
(gewaschen). While it is true that photography often affords con- 
siderable aid in the decipherment of effaced MSS., yet it may be 
accepted as an axiom that its evidence is unsound unless supported 
by the original. In other words, there must be in the MS. some 
traces of the reading which is preserved more clearly in the photo- 
graph. The present MS. is no exception to the rule. After being 
photographed it was not washed—a process which is never applied 
to MSS. of this kind—it was cleaned, as far as possible, by removing 
dust, &c., with a soft brush or duster, and then the whole surface was 
covered with transparent paper. Therefore whatever has disappeared 
from the MS. since it was photographed can have been lost only by 
the accidental breaking off of minute fragments where the paper was 
brittle. Although the thin paste necessary to affix the transparent 
paper may possibly have caused the ink to run in some places, and 
thus rendered the reading difficult, it is impossible that, where the 
surface remains intact, letters should have totally disappeared. In 
the interest, therefore, of those who have not the opportunity of 
consulting the MS. for themselves, we have made a thorough exam- 
ination of all the passages challenged (comparing the photographs), 
and now give a list of (a) corrections to which we agree without 
reserve, (b) passages in which we are unable to accept Prof. Smend’s 
reading, (c) passages in which certainty is impossible, and where, 
therefore, we cannot either accept or reject without hesitation. 


(a) The following corrections we accept without reserve: xl. 26a, 
‘) for... 2° (but see under 0). xl. 26, margin, bp ΜῈ written 
as two words. xli. 21a, margin, YUN Ὁ is written as two words. 
xli. 21b, .. WMD for.. ΠΟ. xli. 21 0, . ΠῚ for . ADI. xiii. 3a, 
before 137 a J is crossed through. xlii.9¢, after WN a crossed 
through. xli. το, ΠΩ was our conjecture; see the translation. 
ΧΙ]. 23 a, margin, OP) for DO’). Prof. Smend’s completion of this ine 
((sy]> S[wy1 JA Nin) is certainly favoured by such traces of letters 
as remain. xliil. 14d, omit the δ: it is probably only taken off from 
the next page. xliv. 15a, margin, ΠΟΤῚ for yown. xlv. 9, margin, 
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TPS for MIN (so also Prof. Bevan in the Atheneum for April 3, 1897). 
xlv. 23 b, SAS after NNI3I2. xlvi. 13 6, [5515 for [sa]>. xlvii. 10 b, 
nv, as we translate. xlvii. 12 a, WAPI for PN dys), but we should 
now reject the [1] at the beginning. xlvii.1sa, 7... ΠῚ 5 YIN. 
xlvii. 23 ἢ, NON) NON ΣΝ (or perhaps SDN) (see also under c). 
xlviii. 12 ἃ, 23 ONS for 523 ὝΦΟΣ). 

(b) The following readings we cannot see our way to accepting : 
xl. το 6, Wy for WY. xl. 22, ofp ‘p): but ["]5[] ὮΨ]} would be 
possible. xl. 26a, 355 [1]dd»3», but we agree to 355 Toe, or better 
bm (see also under a). xl. 26 margin, we find no trace of "Ὁ 
before NEN, although we have supplied it. xl. 26d, }'¥9 for ἢ mn]: 
the » is not possible : even the } is doubtful: the word looks like j¥... 
ΧΙ rb Ny for NII. xii. 2b DIN (proposed since the article 
was in print) for DN. xii. 19d margin, Dy) (also proposed later) 
for ὩΣ; but we agree that the 3 is doubtful. xlii. gb, after Sn 
nothing is certain: the remnants of WY (whence Prof. Smend’s 
Φ᾽ ym5n), which are visible on the photograph, are really parts 
of the first two letters of NwW2 (xli. 4d) showing through the hole 
in the paper. xlii. τὸ Ὁ the completion AB[wN ΝΡ [Π]Ρ[}3] no3) 
would no doubt fit the space, but the clause depends on {5, and δ 
therefore gives an entirely wrong sense: moreover 0 is quite uncer- 
tain’, xlii. 10d margin, line 3, after YN not “Ὁ but ‘Y in the common 
shortened form ‘¥. xlii. 24 Ὁ, 7 VN[W)’: we agree that Φ is more 
probable than δι: then there are traces which seem to be parts 
of a or 3, then possibly one more letter, after which the paper 
is perfectly clean and fresh: we see no signs of 3 YN: VXY"Y also 
yields a bad sense, and would be the only instance in the fragment 
of the use of the relative δ. xliii.1b, the Ὃ in 2 [2] appears 
certain: 75 (i.e. 09275) is not possible. xliii. 7b, MEW PEA: the 
word after }2M) seems to be 73%’: there is a mark about the middle 
of the 2 which gives it, at first sight, the appearance of a 5, but it is 
a flaw in the paper and not made with the pen. xliv. 20b, nn 23. 
xlv. 13a, the ‘is there. xlv. 15 Ὁ, 12 NA: there is no sign of ), 
nor room for it between 7 and N: a4 or 3 is possible after NN. 
χ]ν. 20a, 8.5 before Ὁ. χῖν. 230, "OW. xlvi. 6b, 1555. xIvii. 118, 
Di: we originally supplied this obvious particle at the beginning, 
but abandoned it, as no traces of the letters remain. xlvil. 23 a, 
wp. xlvii. 23b, {9D 13: we see no traces of any but the last 
letter, which may be a}. xlviii. τα Ὁ [7 ]WN[1]: we find no signs of 
hee uxhix. 7 b, aun: we cannot accept this, but allow that our 
reading 1y75) is doubtful: the remains of the letters are fairly clear, 

1 We mentally supplied [15n x]5; see translation. 
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but their form is peculiar. xlix. 10d, ὙΠ: we read may 
rather doubtfully. 

(c) In the following cases the reading is uncertain: xl. 10 margin, 
DWI), for the unmeaning f13W3), is possible. xl. 22, 1W[y"| for 
ὙΠ [Π}]: of the letters supplied only dots at the top of the line 
remain, which may belong to Y rather than to 7. xl. 24a, [ΠῚ [0}] 
after NN, is probable. xli. 1a, 72’ for 2] : the 5 (3) is not very 
well defined: the t, though doubtful, is not impossible. xli. 4d, 
Dn perhaps belongs to the text; perhaps a δ (but not by) stood 
before it. xli. 5a, margin, 13 for 13. xli. 6b, δ᾽) is improbable: our 
YI is doubtful: it is, however, possible that no letters are wanting 
before YM. xli. 15 Ὁ, margin, perhaps 2, but the word is crossed 
through and very doubtful. xli.2ta,wmd. xiii. 5¢, 730D WN’ 
ΠΣ for 3313 ἽΝ ND: the horizontal line of the Ἢ is not visible, as 
the paper is cracked, but the down-stroke which remains might have 
formed part of a7: of the first (in 139) nothing remains, there being 
a hole in the paper: the second is doubtful: the next letter is more like 
3 than 3: the 1 is very probable: the next letter was originally a1 
which has been altered or crossed out, but N is very doubtful: the 
δ might bea: the Vis probable. xlii.10c, margin, “YYN for Π Ὁ ]wn: 
the 1 is above the line, as Professor Smend points out: the letter 
before has a long tail, perhaps 1pyn*. xlii. 10d, the last word may 
perhaps be 8[pn]. xliii. 1a, ]+) may be only taken off from the next 
page. xliii. 23a, PWY*: more probably PWN. xliii. 32a, P for ἢ 
is very doubtful. xlv. 3a, the MS. has 1M, but the MN may be ἃ Π 
blotted: 17) is probable. χῖν. 12d, 2) f[‘y T]OND, the 2) 7} are 
possible, but uncertain. xlv. 13a, [i7]*[2b]5 is more probable than 
[on] [ap]. rd PACE Ὁ; ndiy TY) for 44+ Six]bfyy: TY) is only possible 
if the paper has been pressed together; the space is insufficient for 
bry : the remnants look more like nd»), xlv. 20¢, [min Π for 4. 
xlvi. 15a, YWINT for Φ ΠΡ]: the WN is probable: the remnants of the 
first letter are more like (WD), xlvii.ga,Matthe end. xlvii. τὸ ἃ, 
ἡ for 12: the lower half of the doubtful letter (whether 1 or 3) is 


1 We should naturally be glad to be rid of the strange form yrmn: at 
the same time, however, the marginal 1079 is distinctly connected, by the 
usual circle, with the word which was so read by us. 

2 We doubt ry in the sense close the womb: we have nin *nyy Gen. xvi. 2, 
hath shut me up from bearing, Dm 5D Ἴξν Gen. xx. 18, hath shut up all the wombs, 
and, where the limitation is apparent from the immediate context, Isa. 
Ixvi. 9 oMyD TT UN ox; but do these cases justify the absolute use of 
jun be shut up, in the sense of have the womb closed? Would it, used alone, 
suggest more than be detained or imprisoned (Jer. Xxxvi. 5, 2 Kings xvii. 4) ὃ 
For νη, cf. the New-Hebrew use (Levy, s.v. no. 2). 
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lost. . xlvii. I1¢, nab PM for ye npn: the words are very close 
together, and the N (or 2) is uncertain: we originally read “22 PN, but 
eventually decided for 2) npn after much hesitation, although nab 


in the absolute state occurs in xlvi. 136, and although nen would 
naturally be written in the MS. maby. xlvii. 20¢ we supplied sand, 
but find nothing of the word left: the same remark applies to 
xlvii. 23f, NW”. xlviii. 11a, after M12 probably nothing followed. 
xlix. ga, S'W3 after IN: the paper is so much discoloured that we 
cannot be sure of any marks. xlix. 11a, perhaps ΠῚ at the beginning, 
but very uncertain}. 
THE EDITORS OF THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF HCCLESIASTICUS. 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF 
. ECCLUS. x11. 19. 


A WELL-KNOWN Rabbinical term for God is Opd—place. It has 
hitherto been difficult to fix the date when this remarkable usage 
originated. Frequent in the Mishna, it is quite unknown in Biblical 
Hebrew. The question which the present note raises is this: Was it 
employed by Ben Sira? 

The question is suggested by the marginal text of xli. 19a, which 
reads Ἵ ΟΝ 323 Dp; the line is dependent on 22 of v. 17 and 
can hardly be translated in any other way than “ (Be ashamed) before 
God and a prince of pride’ Our question, in the first instance, 
resolves itself into a consideration of the relative values of the two 
readings here offered by the newly discovered MS. It is recognized 
by the editors of the Hebrew MS. that the marginal notes give ‘‘ the 
variants of another copy of Sirach, or more probably of two other 
copies” (p. xii). <A glance at these very numerous variants suffices to 
show that in some cases they represent the better text; though 
a thorough comparative examination of all of these would be necessary 
in order to determine whether as a whole the best text is that which 
the MS. presents in full, or one or other of the texts which are 
represented in the marginal readings. It must suffice for present 
purposes to recognize that the marginal notes are genuine variants. 

I hope to show that there are the strongest possible exegetical 
reasons against the reading of the Hebrew text in xli. 19a; that 
these do not hold against the reading of the margin; and that 


1 In xlix. 10 b, when it was too late to introduce the correction, Prof. 
Driver pointed out that there is not room in the MS. for confi], and 
that cn[nnp] should be supplied ; ef. the Syriac and xlviii. 13. 
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therefore, on exegetical grounds, the marginal reading must be 
considered superior to that of the text. 

The line in question occurs in the short section (xli. 14-xlil. 5) 
headed ‘‘ The discipline of Shame,” and in particular in a sentence 
or sub-section extending from xli. 17-19 a, which, together with the 
four preceding verses, 15 omitted in the Syriac Version. These verses 
run thus in the marginal text :— 


yn by aw ΝΣ map Sy oxy IND wat 
yop Sy oy myn apy dy moan jinn 18 
st Sy 5) Ip 19 by Sy pny amen 


The lines may be rendered thus— 
Be ashamed before father and before a prince and a governor, 


mother, of wantonness, of a lie. 

Before master and mistress, of before the congregation and the 
deceit, people, of transgression ; 
Before a companion! and ἃ before makom and a prince, of 

friend, of trespass, pride. 


It will be observed that we have here six symmetrically constructed 
clauses: in each case we have two terms expressing persons in whose 
presence shame ought to be felt, followed by one term expressing 
a course of conduct of which to be ashamed. This symmetry is 
broken twice! by the Hebrew text, once with and once without the 
support of the LXX and the Old Latin. In17b, probably no one 
will dispute that the Hebrew text (Φ bx avn NWI = Before 
a prince sitting (in judgement) of a lie) has arisen from an earlier 
text still found in the Hebrew margin and underlying the Versions by 
ordinary transcriptional error, WW) having become 11 and by, by . 
In 19a, the Hebrew text has (in the main)? the support of the Versions 
(LXX and Old Latin) in reading 71 Sy an DPN = And before the 
place where thou sojournest, of a stranger. But here, as in 17 Ὁ, 
I believe the text reading to have resulted in transcription from the 
marginal (Δ) from 733}, and W from Jt); but in this case the 
transcriptional corruption took place earlier—before instead of after 
132 B.C., the date of the Greek translation. The text reading involves— 
(1) the extraordinary construction DIPOd Wi2 = to be ashamed before 
a place, (2) the breaking of the symmetry of the clauses, (3) a most 
improbable isolation in respect of construction for this single clause, 


* In 18 ὁ the first word is undecipherable in the text, but the 1 of 
yn), which is fairly clear, indicates that a parallel term preceded. 

? For the last word 4 the Versions appear to have had something 
different ; LXX (A B) has #Aorjs=theft, and so Old Latin: LXX in r— 
πλοκῆς. 
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which would agree as little with those which follow as with those 
which precede; for, as the preceding (five) clauses are identical in 
structure, so are several that follow, an action of which to be ashamed 
being in these introduced by }. The sense, moreover, of the whole 
clause “Be ashamed before the place where thou sojournest of 
a stranger” is unnatural. These objections, as it appears to me, 
would have justified a condemnation of the text as corrupt, even had 
no variant existed. 

Dismissing the Hebrew text then as erroneous, we are left with 
these alternatives—(1) the clause is a later insertion; (2) although 
TI) DPD is nearer the original than WN Opn, it is itself a cor- 
ruption of the real text, in which some other personal term occupied 
the place of DPD; (3) the Hebrew marginal reading is the original, 
and Ben Sira therefore used DP) as a term for God. 

The first alternative has in its favour that it occurs in a section 
omitted by the Syriac. The significance of this can only be rightly 
estimated in the light of a thorough study of the relative value of the 
texts of the Hebrew and the Versions; but it must be borne in mind 
that the Syriac Version of Ecclesiasticus is characterized by the 
absence of long sections. The second alternative does not carry us 
far: for the Greek translation was made in 132 B.C., and we should 
therefore have to refer the usage of D\p—God sufficiently far back 
to admit of 1°43) becoming corrupted in transcription into WN by the 
year 132. 

The difficulty of the third alternative is unquestionably serious. 
We should certainly not have expected so early and isolated an 
instance of the usage of DP for God. It would apparently be quite 
isolated; for there is no other trace of the usage in the Hebrew 
fragment, nor any clear suggestion of it by the Versions in those 
parts of the book of which the Hebrew has not been recovered. The 
Greek τόπος, the regular equivalent of DIP, occurs eight times in 
ΠΕ ἘΣ ΧΥΠ 14, viz. In iv. 5; Xil, 125 Xill. 22; xvi. 3, 143 
Kix. 17; xxvi. 18 (δ, A); xxxviii. 12. In most of these cases it is 
perfectly manifest from the context that D'P was not used of God; 
in iv. 5 and xvi. 14, such a usage may have occurred in the original 
and been misunderstood by the translators, but even in these cases 
the suppositicn is unnecessary and improbable. 

The isolation of the instance in xli. 19, if the marginal reading be 
correct, must then be admitted. The next point to be considered is 
the earliest subsequent usage. 

The term Dp, used of God, is already frequent in the Mishna, 
i.e. four centuries later than Ben Sira. If, however, we are willing 
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to rely on the accuracy of the Rabbinical oral tradition, not merely 
for the substance of the early sayings, but for minute points of 
phraseology in them, we can carry the usage much further back than 
the period at which the Mishna was completed. It occurs in a saying 
attributed to Simon ben Shetakh, who lived about 100-70 B.c., and 
which runs as follows: AW) DNA Ad NonND ΠΝ 75 AwWyN ΠῸ 
4 ΣΝ 1D awn yan Sy sonny xvaw 729 Joy7 75 (‘Taanith 3, 8). 
This would carry the usage back to within about a century of 
Ben Sira. 

If we are not prepared to base much on this tradition, then we 
have to bear in mind that there is but very little extant Hebrew 
literature of the period of four centuries between Ecclesiasticus and 
the completion of the Mishna, and what there is (Daniel, Esther, and 
some Psalms) belongs to the earliest part of it. 

The indirect evidence next falls to be considered; and of this 
the most important is Philo’s use of τόπος. In his discussion of 
Gen. xxviii. 11 (ὑπήντησεν ἐν τῷ τόπῳ), Philo says “God is himself called 
‘place’ (τόπος), because whereas he embraces the universe (τὰ ὅλα), 
he is embraced by nothing at all, and because he is the refuge 
(καταφυγήν) of all, and forasmuch as he is himself the room which 
he occupies (ἐπειδήπερ αὐτός ἐστι χώρα ἑαυτοῦ), containing himself and 
resembling himself alone. ... Now the deity being embraced by 
nothing is of necessity his own place.’ De Somniis, § 11, Mangey, I, 
630). The full significance of this passage only appears when we 
compare it with the explanation of O%P3 y35" in Genesis Rabbah ?:— 
IMs pRapr 7/apn Sy ye’ prop ΠῸ ad TWN ὯΝ Σὺ Dwa NNT "51 
Dipo mn Inst AD [Ὁ wp ad pr ody Sw ἩΔῚΡ ΝΠ opp 
ΠΣ. ans pny ὙΠ wn why px Ddy Sw wpe n”apn nn ἫΝ 
mo ΣΝ dy ox ody Sw ye n’apn ox Dt ws ps oop nds 
aayo wmdy prowhy Sw nyo n’apn yn ans nyo 5) ano AD 
The points of contact between the Philonean and the Hebrew 
Midrashic explanation are too numerous to be accidental; both 
introduce the explanation in connexion with the same passage : 
‘And he lighted on a place” (Gen. xxviii. 11), both give the same 


1 ¢, LXVIII. (ed. Berlin I. 125 Ὁ, top).—The first part of the above- 
quoted passage is referred by R. Isaac Solomon to Ben Sira ; see JEWISH 
QUARTERLY Review, III, p. 706 and no. 64, in the list of quotations prefixed 
to Cowley and Neubauer’s edition of the Hebrew text. Mr. Schechter 
very reasonably suggests that the reference by R. Isaac Solomon is merely 
apparent, 7’. the marks of citation for 729 ΡΩΝ Δ having become corrupted 
into D’2, the abbreviation of xo 72. The error might have been facilitated 
if it was known that Ben Sira actually used py in the sense of God. 
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reason, although the Hebrew interpretation is a little terser—“ God 
is called place because he is the place of the world, but the world is 
not his place”; and both connect with the discussion the fact that 
God is also called f\Y'D, καταφυγή, i.e. refuge (Ps. xc. 1), although the 
mode of connexion is different: in Philo, the fact that God is 
ὃν καταφυγὴ τῶν συμπάντων is part of the reason for the term τόπος ; 
in the Midrash, the statement about }\¥ is co-ordinate with that 
about Dips. We must, therefore, conclude either that the Hebrew 
explanation of “place” as a name of God is derived from Philo}; 
or that the explanation contained in the Midrash Rabba, although 
attributed to a comparatively late Rabbi (circ. 275-300 A.D.), is of 
much more ancient Palestinian origin. In the latter case, the usage 
of Dip) is certainly prior to Philo’s tract De Somniis, and consequently 
very nearly, if not quite as early as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But even in the former case, the usage, though not the explana- 
tion, may have originated in Hebrew: and this at least seems 
more probable, for Philo appears to discuss τόπος as a borrowed term 
rather than as one of his own creating. On the whole, the balance 
of probability is in favour of referring the usage of DP! for God, at 
least as far back as the beginning of the Christian era, i.e. about two 
centuries after Ben Sira. 

Two points indirectly affecting our question call for briefer notice. 
(1) Parallel in some degree to the usage of 1p), under consideration, 
is that of Ov2—heavens for God. This also is frequent in the 
Mishna ; in the Gospel of St. Matthew, too, the phrase “the kingdom 
of heaven” is the regular equivalent of “the kingdom of God,” 
which is used in the Gospel of St. Luke. But unlike Dipts, OMY 
as a term for God can be traced back to the Old Testament literature ; 
it there occurs once and once only, viz. in Dan. iv. 23 "7 YIN WIND 
NOY mrvoy = From the time that thou recognizest that the heavens 
govern (cf. v. 22 by ody ot pon ty). The usage is as isolated 
in Daniel and in Biblical Hebrew as the usage of DIP in Kccle- 
siasticus would be. On the other hand we can trace it sooner and 
more clearly subsequently: it occurs several times in 1 Maccabees 
(certainly in ili. 50, cf. ver. 51; iv. 10, 24), which dates from about 
100-70 B.C. (2) The Hebrew text confirms the accuracy of the 
Greek in a passage (xliii. 27) which had been questioned on the 
ground of its supposed pantheistic character. That either this 
sentence (on Ni7-7255 Ps) or the usage of Dip implies pantheism, 

1 We should possibly have a parallel for this in the Targumic use of 


nim for God, which Schiirer (Gesch. ἃ. jiid. Volkes, II. 879, n. 15) thinks 
to be most probably derivative from the Philonic use of Adyos. 
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in any strict sense of that term, is highly questionable: but the 
thought of the sentence is certainly akin to that which we Yio to 
have given rise to the term. 

To sum up; the reading of the Hebrew text is improbable; the 
strong exegetical objections to it outweigh the support of the LXX 
and the Old Latin. The reading of the Hebrew margin, on the other 
hand, yields an excellent sense, perfectly maintains the symmetry of 
the section to which it belongs, and by familiar transcriptional errors 
would pass into the form found in the Hebrew text. The only 
objection to it is the use of Dip. That objection is certainly 
weighty: for the usage is quite isolated in Ecclesiasticus, and cannot 
be traced with absolute certainty till nearly four centuries later. 
On the other hand, Rabbinical oral tradition carries the usage back 
to within a century of Ben Sira; the parallel use of τόπος in Philo 
most probably implies the use of OP as early at least as the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and in the general lack of extant 
Hebrew literature between Ecclesiasticus and the Mishna the failure 
to establish the usage directly cannot be pressed. Further, the 
somewhat parallel use of “heaven” for God is found quite isolated 
in Daniel, written within twenty years of Ben Sira, and lastly, there 
are traces in Ecclesiasticus of that kind of thought out of which the 
usage of DP would naturally grow. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
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THE TEXT OF JOB. 


It is a distinguishing merit of Prof. Budde’s original 
and ingenious commentary on the Book of Job that he 
has bestowed so much attention on the text. For a fresh 
start forward in criticism and exegesis we need, not only 
a more thorough examination of archaeological evidence, 
but a closer inspection of the text. The grammar and 
lexicon will also gain considerably from such a course. 
For many idioms and words linger in our grammars and 
lexicons which have only a precarious right to be there. 
Having given some attention of late to the text of Job and 
Psalms, from the point of view here indicated, I venture to 
collect the chief corrections which I have been led to make, 
provisionally of course, in the text of the former book. 
Some of them are given in a review of Prof. Budde’s work 
which has appeared in the Hxpositor (June-July, 1897), 
but it may be convenient to special students to have them 
brought together, with others, in a summary. I should 
like, however, to mention in the first instance the fairness 
which Prof. Budde has shown in mentioning his prede- 
cessors. Prof. Wellhausen’s Psalter in Haupt’s Bible is, 
with all its cleverness, so extremely and dangerously 
deficient in this respect that I feel bound to give all the 
more credit to Prof. Budde for his graciousness to his 
colleagues. It is often not easy to find out what has been 
done by others; it requires time and trouble to discover 
the books and periodicals which contain the corrections 
which others have made in the text. Completeness no one 
can expect to attain; even good corrections are only too 
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likely to escape one’s attention. Probably Prof. Budde’s 
connexion with the Theologische Literuturzeitung has con- 
tributed to his wide knowledge of English and American 
literature, but this would not have sufficed without 
a preceding goodwill for which he deserves our gratitude. 
One clever, but little known, English writer owes a special 
debt to Prof. Budde. This is Dr. Bateson Wright, a pupil 
of Prof. Sayce at Oxford in the days when that versatile 
scholar still worked at the great Oxford educational 
machine. This able student, now thrust by circumstances 
into an English college at Hong Kong, but still (as his 
most recent work on Bible history shows) keenly interested 
in critical research, brought out in 1883 a “ new critically 
revised translation with essays on scansion, date, &c.”; it 
was reviewed the following year by Prof. Budde in the 
influential periodical mentioned above, and justice was 
done to the acuteness of the author. That the reviewer 
should also refer to the weak points in the author's 
scholarship was inevitable. But the point is that 
a German scholar was found to take notice of the grains 
of good wheat in the book, undeterred by failings which in 
a completely trained scholar would have been difficult to 
pardon. Again and again Prof. Budde refers to Bateson 
Wright's book in his commentary, and the following are 
among the textual corrections which he has taken from 
this source. 

Job ii. 16, omit Nb. vi. 4, ΟΝ vi. 7, WOM. x. 20, dn . 
xvii. rr, "UD. xxxii, 4, JMNM DIDI, xxxviii. 27, ΝΟΥ, 
xxxix. 18, D9 [8]3. The second of these corrections has also 
been made by Castelli in the JewisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
1889, p. 286 (not noticed by Budde). 


That Prof. Budde should know so little of Gratz’s 
emendations of Job is not surprising. Very few Christian 
scholars in Germany know much of this brilliant, though 
(as they may think) unscientific, student, who went on 
to the very end unweariedly pursuing his high ideals. 
Several times I have found corrections assigned to the 
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younger Perles which really belong to Gritz. The few 
references to the latter which I have noticed seem to me 
to be secondhand. I find no mention of the many 
contributions to textual criticism in Gratz’s Monatsschrift, 
nor even of vol. XXXVI (1887). This contains a con- 
spectus of Gratz’s corrections of the text of Job as far 
as chap. xxix, which I am surprised not to find included in 
the posthumous Hmendationes. Nor have I discovered 
a reference to the corrections offered by Prof. Gottheil in 
his review of Siegfried’s Job in this REvIEw. 

I add the following suggested corrections for the con- 
sideration of students, especially those who are frankly 
“ reconstructionists ’ (a brand-new word which I have just 
discovered in a theological magazine). The reader will 
readily understand that to mention the numerous points in 
which I agree with Prof. Budde would be impossible. 
As a whole I greatly admire his work. 

i. 17. For ows the original story of Job may have had pws, 1.6. 
either the Kasshites of Babylonia, or the Kushites of Central 
Arabia; more probably the former, who were no doubt con- 
fused with the Kasdim or Chaldeans. LXX. ἱππεῖς, ὨΣΊ, from 
ows (faulty transposition). Hommel wrongly takes this for 
a reading. 

iii. 5. DY 0D. Read DY TN 103. The line (apart from 193) 
is a gloss on verse 8a. ‘2D was inserted when the line 
received its present wrong position, because where it now 
stands nibs) Jwn is the subject. Again and again Bickell’s 
suggestions have to be accepted in spite of numerous extra- 
vagances, on which Budde is almost too hard. O° for O1 as in 
111. 8, where Budde greatly errs in rejecting Gunkel’s admirable 
emendation (see Hapositor, June, 1897). 

vy. 3b. pS}. Read 3P™, Similarly in Prov. x. 7 correct 2" 
into 3p, with Krochmal. 

y. 2-6, a later insertion, perhaps a variant to iv. 8-11. Budde’s 
correction in verse 7 (351) is plausible, but scarcely correct. 
The poet means, Call on the angels if you will; they would 
reject your unreasonable request (“for trouble is natural to 
man”), and they have a higher sphere to move in (“and the 

VOL. IX. 94 
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flame-born ones take their flights on high”). The 4w ‘23 are 
the angels ; the term suggests the later view of the fiery origin 
of angels. See Hxpositor, June, 1897. 

v. 5. Even Bickell has failed; he gives nbn ΝῸΝ AXw “and 
the thirsty is greedy for some of their vinegar” (cf. Ruth 
i. 14). I believe the poet to have written ODN NdO¥ ANY 
“and the thirsty drinks their wine.” po »n became OND, 
then nonin ; then » became attached to x»py. This should be 
taken with the correction of xviii. 9; ΝΣ will then pass 
into limbo. The “obscure” stichus (Bickell) yn)» pyyi075s1 
should certainly be cancelled. nx is, of course, a mis- 
written oy. 5x) is a miswritten Sox’, 

v. 26. ΣΡ Read ἼΠῸΞ (cf. Deut. xxiv. 2 and Jer. xi. 10, 
reading inP3). Neither Budde nor Dillmann hits the mark 
here. Cf. on xxx. 2. 

Visas >. Better ΠΕΣ (Isa, xxxii. 4). yyd “to stammer,’” is 
non-existent. In Prov. xx. 25 read {'?* with Krochmal and 
Gratz. But the true reading in Job vi. 3 is probably 43793 
“are vehement.” LXX. ἐστὶν φαῦλα ; cf. vi. 25 ἔοικεν Padha= 
win. See on vi. 25, xlu. 6. 

vi. 14. Read 22) ‘IW NAPE OS IDM YD wD Non, LXX. 
ἐπισκοπή, aS X. 12. 

vi. 21. NON, A non-existent word; cf. on xli. 25. Read ‘NAD; 
cf. LXX. τὸ ἐμὸν τραῦμα. 

vi. 25. 33102. Read ἜΣ» (cf. Targ.), and see on vi. 3, xlii. 6. 
The occurrences of p12 should be carefully examined. Job 
vi. 25 goes with Ps. cxix. 103. Job xvi. 3 stands alone; ef. 
Ass. marsu ‘sick,’ or “in pain.” Mic. ii. 10 is corrupt. 
For 1 Kings ii. 8 either read ΝΠ) (Gratz), or cf. Ass. arrata 
marusta “a dreadful curse.” 

vill. 17. Follow Merx in preference to Budde (see Hapositor 
article). 

ix. 23. ND. Read ΠΞ (Gritz). 

xi. 12. Read 525° NIB TW! 195% 3) VN) ‘‘ Even a senseless 

man may be taught, and a wild ass’s colt may be caught” 
(like the assonance in Job). Perhaps an improvement, both 
upon Budde’s and upon Griitz’s correction. 

ΧΙ, 2-6. Budde is, I fear, too imaginative; no doubt all critics 
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are so now and then! ‘The tristichs (verses 3, 4, 6) all need 
correction. Bickell rightly makes two tetrastichs, and his 
corrections and omissions are, I believe, all right, except as 
regards the fourth line of the first tetrastich; ΠῚ APY 
ΣΡ is against parallelism, nor is ΣΡ for ‘275 probable. 
I prefer 3) DIN mp? ‘“‘my teaching is blameless and pure” 
(alluding to xi. 4). [πρὺ was corrupted into pnw; also into 
ΡΟΝ. 3) was corrupted into 4[*]p5. The editor did his 
best to make sense of these words; and poor enough is the 
result! Now for the tetrastichs. I will give them in 
English; scholars will easily recognize the Hebrew". 


“1, Forsooth ye are [intelligent] folk! 
With you wisdom dies out! 
But I too have understanding like you; 
My teaching is blameless, pure. 

2. The careless man despises Shaddai’s times of doom; 
At the appointed season his foot remains firm ; 
Prosperous are the tents of the destroyers, 

And those who provoke God have security.” 


xiv. 4. This late insertion (Bickell, Baer, Budde in his note) took 
the place of an illegible distich. xiii. 28 is too poor to 
introduce here with Bickell. 

xv. 4. YUH. Read YIEN (cf. Smend’s note on Ezek. v. 11). 

xv. 24. Read TID Thy ἩΝΟΌΞ, A contribution to angelology. 

xvi. 8. Bickell should here be consulted. 7 “yD seems to me 
a gloss on MIY-23, 

XVil. 15. Read ‘NSA with Griitz. 

xv. 17. Omit δὰ The scribe began to write nid»d (Geiger). 


' Two points only need be mentioned. In stanza 1, line 1, supply 1122 
(Bickell) or oxy (Baer). In stanza 2, line 1, read, not "τῷ niny> 13 
with Bickell, but ‘1 ony) 13, 1.6. change his niny) into -my). For these 
reasons: I. niny is an imagined plural of ny; Ps. ix. Io, X. I, xxxi. 16, 
where it occurs in Mas. text, are, as Gritz has shown, corrupt. In Job 
xxiv. 1, which suggested Bickell’s correction, the formis omy. 2. Bickell 
inserts "τῷ, but does not notice that "τῷ still exists under a disguise in 
Mas. text, which has pro mnwy) 12. Now n in nowy) (we may neglect 
the inserted 1) is merely a corruption of 4. Thus we get Inwy%, i.e. ony 
yw. Ὁ after n fell out, and w was transposed to make sense (Baer and 
Ginsburg, mnmwy?). 

Qq 2 
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xviii. 9-12. By all means read in the main as Bickell; but 
substitute omy “pangs” (see Isa. xi. 8) for ΝΟΥ, which 
ought to mean ‘the thirsty” (see LXX.), but on which the 
moderns force the meaning “a snare.” (O'D¥ is an imaginary 
word which ought to be removed from the Lexicon.) Bickell’s 
insight is here marvellous. κύκλῳ and the omission of δὲ after 
ὀλέσαισαν are due to Origen (which Budde has not noticed). 
Verses 8-13 make two tetrastichs. Read verse 8 as in Mas. 
text. Then continue: ydyn5 37 mnbs Wnya OVS poy \prn 
yyoy5 y59 TN) Ay AM. 39 would easily be omitted owing to 
ay. in the next stichus. Differently from Bickell, I omit 
iN), which he prefixes to TN}. Mas. text has j38, which is 
perhaps due to 32) in verse 7. 

ΧΧΥΪ. 13. Read NW "3b Dw Wa. In verse 12 yi means 
“he made to start back” (so Siegfried). 

xxix. 18. This passage runs thus in Rev. Vers.: “ Then I said, 
1 shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my days as the 
sand.’ This gives a very strange combination of figures, 
and involves taking OY ‘with, as=2 ‘in.’ Budde, with the 
Jewish Midrash and with Delitzsch, substitutes the mythical 
bird called the Phoenix for the sand, and explains “ with my 
nest” by a detail in the Greek story in Herodotus (ii. 73). 
But (1) such an allusion seems improbable in a poem so strongly 
Hebrew in feeling as Job; (2) it introduces a wrong idea— 
that of the resurrection, of which the bennw or Phoenix was 
a symbol; and (3) it is inconsistent with the context, which 
requires a tree to be referred to. The LXX. is, I believe, 
nearer the true text, which seems to have run: YN {pt 78) 
DD ΠΡῚΝ WN, i.e. “And I said, I shall expire as an old 
man, and like a palm-tree I shall multiply days.” 3012 
(for °32-DY) is also possible. See verse 19, and read what 
Tristram says of the palm (Wat. Hist. of the Bible, pp. 380- 
384). The corruption implied in line 2 is strange, but palaeo- 
graphically not impossible. 

xxx. 2. M3, Read ΠΟΘ “all capacity.” Cf, IWIN “men 
of capacity,” Gen. xlvii. 6. Budde’s πο (cf. on vy. 26) is less 
natural. 

XXXVil, 22. ΠῚ, Read 7 “supernatural brightness,” Ezek. 
yi. 2, Δ ΠῚ ἘΠῚ 2. 
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xl. το Ὁ. Gunkel niaIn way νη, The best suggestion yet 
made. But should we not rather change Gunkel’s a into 
"w?? The LXX. reading 12 pny? “wyn and that of Mas. 
Text 1370 3) WYT can be readily accounted for by palaeo- 
graphical considerations and the insertion of letters to make 
sense of a corrupt reading. 

xli. 1. Read, with three improvements (as I hope) on Gunkel: 


N33) JAMIA x 

25m» ists ΘΟΝ ΓΔ 
wIYY °D oY JD 2 

pasmm ab xin 1s 
Doe) IOP D3 

STON ND pvowATE nnn 


The probability of this form of the text is great. The 
only objection known to me is that it favours a view of 
Leviathan which is opposed to that which has become 
traditional, the view that this wonderful monster is nothing 
greater than—the crocodile. It may open our eyes perhaps 
a little wider to the popular beliefs of the post-exilic Jews, 
who were by no means arid rationalists. Compare xli. 2 
with ii. 8. Verse 4 is of course a later insertion which 
presupposes a corrupt form of the text of verses 1-3. 
ay in verse 2 corresponds to LXX.’s δέδοικας ; cf. xxvi. 13, 
δεδοίκασιν αὐτόν, 1.6. YY, 


xli. 25 b. nna? “to be a fearless one.” Budde sees nothing 
suspicious about this. To me it seems weak. Nor am 1 at 
all sure of the existence of a substantive nn. In Gen. ix. 2 
read DINAN (xxxv. 5). Here, however, it would be too 
cheap an expedient to correct ON %2). Comparing the 
corresponding line of the next distich, and the correction 
already made in xl. 19, we should correct, hardly NOA oyap 
(Gunkel), but MAnA >yad (cf. Ps, Ixiii, 10, exxxix. 15). 
Behemoth is the “prince of the dry places”; Leviathan the 
“lord of the lower places,” and the “king of all the sons of 
pride” (verse 26 b). 

xlii. 6. Bickell and Budde both see that metre and sense require 
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a word to be supplied. The former supplies nyo “my 
random talk,” comparing sy in vi. 3. But LXX.’s ἐφαύλισα 
ἐμαυτὸν (καὶ ἐτάκην) points to “ΠΝ 2) see on vi. 3. I agree 
with Bickell that an accus. to DNDN is indispensable, and 
would render “1 retract my vehemence.” Budde’s "ΠΣ Ws 
is rather weak. 

To justify the title of this little article, I am bound to 
refer to Budde’s treatment of the important subjects of 
(1) strophes, and (2) the relation of the pre-Origenian 
Septuagint (represented by the Sahidie Version) to the 
Hebrew text of Job. I can, however, only state my 
conclusions, which are (1) that there does appear sometimes 
to be a tendency to four-line stanzas, and (2) that the 
omissions of the Septuagint do appear to be sometimes 
‘oceasioned by marks in the Hebrew MS. used by the 
translator which indicate that certain passages ought to 
be omitted. I cannot say that I greatly admire Prof. Budde 
in his controversial relations with Prof. Bickell, and I should 
be sorry for the latter to suppose that all English readers 
considered that the greatest of special students of Hebrew 
rhythm and metre has been well treated by Prof. Budde. 

I conclude with a recommendation of Gunkel’s Schépfung 
und Chaos as a work which, with all its faults both of 
omission and of commission (see Critical Review, July, 
1895), 18 yet very useful alike for archaeological and for 
textual criticism. It will be desirable for the student to 
compare his statements, so far as they relate to Job, with 
those of Prof. Budde, and to put aside every consideration 
but that of truth. It is not pleasant to expose oneself 
to charges of rashness and eccentricity from more conser- 
vative critics, but it may be necessary, and conservative 
critics (who are just as anxious for truth as others) may 
soon come over to views from which they now feel 


compelled to dissent. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 
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CHRISTIAN DEMONOLOGY. 


IV. 


In the discussion of certain salient problems, suggested 
by the data already before us, with which I shall conclude, 
I shall try to repeat as little as I can of the evidence 
already adduced. ΤῸ this final discussion, therefore, I now 
pass. 

1. And the first problem is that of the use of the name. 
Problem of by did Jesus instruct his disciples to cast out 
the useof demons in his name? Why do we end our 
the name. ravers with the formula “in the name of Jesus 

Christ our Lord”? Why did the Christians glory in the 
name? Why were they persecuted for the name? The 
answer to all these questions is furnished by ancient magic. 

The magical use of a name as revealed in the many 

examples I have given from Origen, Celsus, 

It can be ° Ae te 
paralleled Lucian, Porphyry and the papyri, is in all 
rom o’d respects the same as was the use among the 

ssyria. Ἵ : 

ancient Babylonians over 3000 years before 
Christ. “Like all primitive peoples,” writes Prof. Sayce!, 
“the Chaldaeans confounded the person and the name by 
which he was known. The name in fact was the per- 
sonality, and whatever happened to the name would 
happen to the personality. When? the gods lost their 
names they lost their individual personality as_ well. 
Injury* could be done to a person by using his name in 
a spell, and, similarly, to pronounce the name of a deity 


1 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, IV, p. 302. 
2 Ibid. p. 305. 3 Ibid. p. 302. 
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compelled him to attend to the wishes of the priest or 
exorcist . . . The sacredness attached to the name of the 
God of Israel among the later Jews, and the frequent 
employment of the name for the person of the Lord, bear 
witness to the fact (viz. that the same superstition was 
deeply imprinted on the Semitic mind).” 

“The preservation of their names,” remarks the same 
writer!, “ was a matter about which the kings of Babylonia 
and Assyria were especially anxious. Terrible curses are 
enacted against those who should destroy or injure the 
writing of their names, and substitute their own names 
instead.” 

This is a point which in the consideration of old historical 
documents must not be forgotten. We often find that in 
old historical records everything in the way of action 
and incident is freely changed by successive scribes, except 
lists of names. These are more faithfully handed down 
than anything else. We may be sure that there was 
a superstitious scruple as well as a political dislike at work 
in the erasure from monuments of a name like that of 
Commodus and the substitution of one less ill-omened. 

“ Closely? connected with the mystical importance thus 

Use ofa assigned to names, was the awe and dread with 

name com- which the curse or excommunication was re- 
pelled the : 
power so garded. Once uttered with the appropriate 
named. geremonies, the binding of knots and the invo- 
cation of divine names, it was a spell which even the gods 
were powerless to resist.” 

Nor was this belief confined to Semitic races. ‘“ The 
whole Aryan family,’ says Prof. Rhys®, “ believed at one 
time, not only that his name was part of a man, but that 
it was the part of him which is termed the soul, the breath 
of life.” 

Now the use of the name Jesus Christ in prayers and 
exorcisms is based on the same belief in a mysterious con- 

' Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, IV, p. 304. 3 Thid. p. 305. 

3 Rhys on ‘‘ Welsh Fairies,” Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1891, p. 566. 
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nexion and almost identity between the name and the 
person named which Origen explicitly insists upon—ap- 
pealing to Aristotle in support of his belief. The Christians 
invoked Jesus against the demons and he came, and from 
his presence, all unseen, like their own, they fled. Nor 
only this. Jesus had possessed a peculiar divine power or 
dunamis, which entered into him at baptism and which, 
according to the Gospel of Peter, and to many other early 
sources, left him when about to die. This power was along 
with the name of Christ and with baptism into that name 
mystically communicated to the believer. To invoke the 
name was to summon the power indissolubly bound up 
therewith, to invest ourselves therewith, to become one 
with it and gain at least for the nonce a control over the 
unseen world such as the Messiah possessed. So the use 
of a demon’s name, according to Tertullian’, however 
empty and fictitious it might be, yet brought in an instant 
to your aid the demon or unelean spirit, if you intoned it 
in a superstitious spirit; such was the binding power over 
the spirit of a holy name. 

The modern Abyssinian believes in the demons being 
constantly on the watch to steal if they can a Christian's 
baptismal name”. His idea of course is that the demons 
will use the stronger names to work their own evil ends. 
In baptism a mystical union with Jesus and communica- 
tion of his powers to the worshipper was effected by 
calling over him the holy name. 

If we examine the passages in the New Testament in 
ate which the word name is used, we shall find 
the name= that they imply on the part of the writers this 

eA belief in a mysterious connexion between the 

name and the personality or power of the named. 
Thus we read Matt. vil. 22, “Many will say unto me in 


1 De Idololat., ch. 15 : “ Utique scimus, licet nomina inania atque conficta 
sint, cum tamen in superstitionem deducuntur, rapere ad se daemonia 
et omnem spiritum immundum per consecrationis obligamentum.” 

4 Lejean, Voyage en Abyssinie, p. 78. 
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that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy name? 
and by thy name cast out devils? and by thy name work 
many powers?” The allusion is to false prophets, to whom 
Jesus will reply: I never knew you. But though corrupt 
in their fruits it is clear that by the mere use of the name 
of the Lord Jesus they would achieve supernatural results ; 
just as in Mark ix. 38, John informed Jesus that he had 
seen an unbeliever casting out devils in Jesus’ name. It 
is clear that such a use of Jesus’ name was identical with 
the use of the names of Jewish patriarchs in magical incan- 
tations; and, accordingly, in magical recipes we find the 
name of Jesus Christ juxtaposed with the tetragrammaton, 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and even with heathen 
deities. Of such juxtaposition I will give a single instance!: 
‘Here is a goodly gift of Apsyrtus, a saving remedy, 
wonderfully effective for cattle. JIAO, IAEH, in the name 
of father and of our Lord Jesus Christ and holy spirit, 
iriterli estather, nochthai brasax, Salolam nakarzeo masa 
areons daron charael aklanathal aketh thruth tou malath 
poumedoin chthon chthon litiotan mazabates maner opsa- 
kion, aklanathalila iao, iae in the name of father and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the holy spirit. And write the 
same with a brass pencil on a clean smooth plate of tin.” 
To return to the New Testament’: ‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together into my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” Here the use of the name actually brings the 
power named into the circle of worshippers, or, as Tertullian 
says: “rapit ad se daemonem per consecrationis obligamen- 
tum.” ‘And on Simon he laid the name Petros, and on 
James and John the name Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder.” 
The new names were supposed to impart to them new’ 
qualities or fortify their moral characters, or even to pro- 
tect them from the evil demons which would, by a change 
of name, be thrown off the track. Such a change almost 
certainly had a mystical import like the change of Abram 


1 Cp. Incantation from Hippiatr., p. 128, ο. 1206, ap. Ric. Heim, 1. ¢. 
2 Matt. xviii. 20. 
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into Abraham. It is still a belief among Jews that you 
can save a sick man’s life by changing his name. The new 
name makes him another person, and presumably the Angel 
of Death is baftled and unable to identify him. For a some- 
what similar reason on the occasion of a public purification 
at Rome persons with lucky names (prospera nomina) 
were selected to lead the victims to the altars ". 

A convert to the Latin church receives, I believe, a new 
name, often that of his guardian angel or patron saint. In 
this way he not only dodges the devils, but acquires as 
well the prestige, power, and protection of the superior 
name* Philo relates how an unbeliever who scoffed at 
the extra letter which God in his goodness added to Abram’s 
name was struck down with death for his blasphemy. 

We read in the account of the Essenes given in Josephus? 
Parallel Es- that they had a secret knowledge of the names 
sene belief. of the angels, which members of the brotherhood 

swore not to divulge. Their congeners, the Therapeutae of 
Alexandria, who occupied themselves with the mystical 
interpretation of Old Testament names, had among them- 
selves a faculty of healing superior to that which is prac- 
tised in cities. This perhaps means that they invoked 
holy names in order to heal the sick. 

And this interpretation of Old Testament names in a 
half-etymological, half-mystical manner, was a chief occu- 
pation of Philo, who never wearies of telling his readers 
that in all Scripture names are contained wondrously 
beautiful conceptions and hidden meanings; and though 
he does not regard names after the superstitious manner 
of his age, yet it was no doubt the prevalent belief in the 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXVIII, 5. 

2 In the excerpts of Theodotion, ch. 22, who wrote in the last half of the 
second century, we have an allusion to this custom: ἵν᾿ ἡ βεβαπτισμένος 
6 τὴν λύτρωσιν κομισάμενος τῷ αὐτῷ ὀνόματι, ᾧ καὶ 6 ἄγγελος αὐτοῦ προβεβάπ- 
τισται : ‘*That he who has won redemption may have been baptized with 
the same name with which was baptized before him his guardian angel.” 
This reference, with much other matter, I owe to Dr. P. Ruben. 
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efficacy of names which led him to attach so much im- 
portance to the allegorical exposition of their meanings. 

The disciples then were to baptize in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’. . . That 
is to say, by means of the theurgic invocation in baptism, 
the fullness and power of the triple Godhead was to be 
communicated to the believer and dwell in him, as it had 
dwelt bodily in Jesus. ‘“ By my name shall they cast out 
devils, speak with tongues, take up serpents, Jay hands on 
the sick’,’ and so forth. Sueh a use as this, was, as I have 
already pointed out, purely magical and theurgic. It was 
not only a way of introducing the pure spirit and of 
banishing the impure. It was also a subsidy against the 
noxious reptiles that in the old Persian religion were the 
special creations and instruments of Angra Manyu. 

“ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you . . . and cast 

Erasure of OUt your name as evil, for the son of man’s 

names. gake?.” This seems to imply not the mere 
erasure of a name from records, but its exorcism as in 
itself a sinister power. As in the case of the ancient 
Assyrians, so here the mere erasure of the name was tanta- 
mount to annulling the owners’ power and personality. 

“He gave the right to become children of God to them 
that believe in his name” (eis τὸ dvoya)* ; i.e. the power 
of Jesus and his authority over the seen and unseen worlds 
of men and spirits was bound up with his name. 

“ 'Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name ye shall receive 
it”®; i.e. because the authority of Jesus was irresistible. 
“T manifested thy name,” says Jesus addressing the Father®. 
“Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast 
given to me...I guarded them and not one of them 
perished ... I made known unto them thy name, and 
will make it known; that the love wherewith thou lovedst 
me may be in them, and I in them’.” So the Jews believed 

1 Matt. xxviii. 19. 2 Mark xvi. 17. 3 Luke vi. 22. 


* John i. 12. 5. Ibid. xiv. 14: 
® Ibid. xvii. 6 and 11. 7 Ibid. xvii. 26. 
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that Jesus had gained a knowledge of the mysterious and 
not to be divulged name of God, and in that manner 
acquired his supernatural powers. 

“By what power or in what name have ye done this!?” 
is the question put by the priests to Peter, who had cured 
the man who was lame from his mother’s womb. And it 
was a question which could only have been asked by 
people conversant and themselves imbued with the belief 
in the magical efficacy of names. And Peter in reply 
quotes no doubt the full title, the use of which had effected 
the cure. “Be it known unto you all, that by the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, by this name doth this man stand 
here before you whole.” ... “For,” adds Peter, “there is 
no other name under heaven, that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved®.” And just below the faithful 
pray to God that signs and wonders may be done “ through 
the name of thy holy servant Jesus.” 

Gallio did not care about names any more than Lucian, 

Gallioon but his words to the Jews*: “If these be 

names. questions about words and names and your 
own law,” betray his knowledge of the magical use of 
names among the natives of his province. They might 
flog their evil spirits with any names they chose, so long 
as their quarrel about what name was most efficacious did 
not lead to overt breaches of the pax Romana. It was 
a matter for the Jews to settle among themselves whether 
demons were to be expelled by one name rather than by 
another. His court could not decide a point so meta- 
physical. Jesus, we read in Hebrews*, had inherited 
a more excellent name than the angels, and so become by 
so much better than they, as to sit down on the right hand 
of God. God, we read in the same epistle®, “is not un- 
righteous to forget the love which ye showed toward his 


1 Acts iv. 7. geLbid.iv. to. § Tbid. iv. 12. 
4 Tbid. xviii. 15. ὅ ἨΘΌ. 1. 4, § Tbid. vi. 10. 
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name, in ministering to the saints.” Love of the name 
was equivalent to love of the spirit called by the name. 
“This name was above every name that is named, one in 
which every knee should bend?.” 

“Many shall come in my name,” says Jesus, “saying 
IT am the Christ?” A passage which indicates that it was 
the Messianic authority or name to which these pretenders 
would lay claim. The same identification of name with 
person is instanced in such a phrase as meets us in 
Acts 1. 15: “There was a multitude gathered together 
of names about 120.” So in Apocal. 111. 4: “Thou hast 
a few names in Sardis which did not defile their garments.” 

The same identification of name with object or person 

Similar bee 2mMed is wide spread among savages, one of 
liefs of whom will tell you anything sooner than his 
savases* name; because to know his name is to have 

a hold over him; since it gives you a faculty of using him 
and his personality. Therefore in Arabic tales the first 
thing to do with a ginn or spirit is to find out his name, 
as a preliminary to availing yourself of his power. Thus 
it is that in old Georgian, Sakheli, the word for name, 
means, that which gives power. 

The references to the magical use of the name are 
specially common in the Apocalypse. We hear of a white 
stone on which a new name was written which no one 
knoweth but he that receiveth 1053, This stone, the prize 
of Christian endurance, reminds us of the tablets on which 
powerful names were inscribed in antiquity. Of the same 
champions of the faith we also read as follows#: “I will 
write upon him the name of my God and the name of the 
city of my God, the new Jerusalem .. . and mine own new 
name.” So later on we hear of the 144,000 having the 
name of the Lamb and the name of his Father written on 
their foreheads®. So the Hindoos paint each the sign of 
his particular caste on the forehead ; and the old Armenian 


1 Eph, i. 21 and Phil. ii. 9. ? Matt. xxiv. 5. 
ΒΒ νεῖ τῆς + ΤΌ16. ΠΡ  τὸ΄ δ᾽ Ibid. xiv. > σε 
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word for fate or horoscope means simply “ what is written 
on the forehead.” The same idea was at work in baptism 
and led to the setting of the cross on the catechumen’s 
forehead, in addition to immersion in a holy stream. The 
names of blasphemy which the seven-headed apocalyptic 
beast bore on his heads were the names of heathen gods'!. 
And the Word of God had a name written on his head 
which no one knoweth but himself*. The object of writing 
the most powerful of all names or of impressing the cross— 
the trade-mark of that name and power—on the forehead 
was this, that being so conspicuous it might frighten off 
the demons and hinder their very approach. 
To sum up. Jesus, the Messiah, in enjoining the use of 
Summary. his name, and his followers in using it, moved 
The Christian in a circle of ideas as old as the oldest written 
the old records we have of our race, namely the cunei- 
Chaldacan. form tablets of ancient Assyria. Yet, as we 
find among primitive races all over the globe the same 
superstition about names, we need not necessarily suppose 
that the Greeks and Jews of the first and succeeding 
centuries derived the belief from ancient Babylon; though 
they probably did so, since the Chaldaeans were regarded 
all round the Mediterranean as born magicians. No fact is 
better calculated to impress on our minds the continuity 
of religious traditions and practices than this, that in 
adding to our prayers the phrase “in or by the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord,’ we repeat a theurgic formula, and 
adhere to a magic ritual, which were in vogue in Babylon 
some six thousand years ago. I do not mean, of course, 
that the God invoked by us is the same as was theirs— 
though I should be glad to think so; but the mode of 
invocation or the method of compelling an answer to our 
prayers 7s the same. 
2. And perhaps in our investigations we have hit upon 
the origin of creeds. Why did the Church invent these com- 
pendious statements of the chief events in the history of 


TOV? S11, f° XV. 5: sl bid. ΧΙ͂Σ ΤᾺΣ 
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Jesus the Messiah? In the earliest age a creed could hardly 

Origin of have been used,—as it came to be used in the 

creeds. fourth century,—to winnow away the chaff of 
heresy from the wheat of true believers. 

The preaching of the various apostles must have been 
something more extended and less jejune than these con- 
densations of the Messiah’s history. Judging from the 
Acts and from Paul’s letters, and equally from the Didaché, 
any statement of doctrine meant for the instruction of 
believers would have included some moral precepts. 
I believe, therefore, that one reason at least for the forma- 
tion of the earliest creeds was the want of a short and 
effective formula for the exorcism of demons. Jesus had 
indeed enjoined the mere use of his name; but his followers 
soon found that this was not enough; and so Origen? 
informs us that to the name was added the ἀπαγγελία τῶν 
περὶ αὐτὸν ἱστοριῶν, 1.6. an announcement of the history of 
Jesus, which was all the more effective if the exorcist who 
sang out (κατεπᾳδόντων τοὺς δαίμονας) the demons honestly, 
believed it. Such an ἀπαγγελία would be the appropriate 
string of words (συμφυοῦς εἷρμοῦ) which, he elsewhere 
informs us”, must follow a name in exorcisms. It is not 
clear, however, that a passage from the gospels was not also 
read or recited; for a “reporting of the history of Jesus” 
may mean that; as may the phrase “teaching from the holy 
scriptures ” (τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν ἱερῶν γραμμάτων μαθήματα) which he 
uses elsewhere*®. Anyhow, he plainly hints at a form of 
creed similar to the so-called Apostles’ Creed when he says* 
that his contemporaries cast out demons by simply calling 
over the sufferers the name of Almighty God and the name 
of Jesus along with his history. My theory is confirmed 
by the fact already observed that probably Peter used such 
an epitome of Jesus’ history in healing the lame man; 
while almost the earliest form of creed known—lI allude to 
the one in Justin Martyr—is clearly part of an exorcism. 


1 Origen, C. Cels. i. 6. 2 Thid. i. 24. 
3 Ibid. vii. 67. * Ibid. iii. 24. 
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In the Apology of Aristides! there also occurs an early 
form of creed, as Mr. Rendel Harris has observed, not 
very unlike the Apostles’ Creed; and it is remarkable that 
Aristides, as translated by him, says of it: “This is tawght 
from that Gospel which a little while ago was spoken 
among them as being preached.’ The phrase of Origen, 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἱερῶν γραμμάτων μαθήματα, 1. 6. teachings from the 
scriptures, practically translates the Syriac, phrase in 
Aristides ; and we may conclude that such was the early 
name by which a creed was designated; the more so as 
Origen insists on the need of the exorcist believing the 
history which he recited to the demons. When Aristides 
in the same context dwells upon the power inherent in 
his summary of Christ’s history and exhorts the Roman 
emperor to read the Gospel in order to comprehend that 
power, we seem to have a reference to the effectiveness of 
that creed, as a weapon against the powers of evil who 
must be put to flight before the Holy Spirit can enter and 
dwell in the souls of men. 

But surely some one may ask, Were there not other ends 
Baptismal in view of which the earliest creeds are more 
use of creed. likely to have been drawn up? Were they 
not rather meant to be recited by converts at baptism ? 

It is certainly true that Irenaeus? declares the creed to 
be a canon of truth accepted by every one at baptism, 

which the entire Church had by tradition received from 
the Apostles. Origen® equally speaks of the “ ecclesiastica 
praedicatio per successionis ordinem ab apostolis tradita.” 
And there can be no question of the connexion from 
a very remote epoch of the creed with baptism, which was 
indeed the only ceremony at which in the earliest ages 
a creed was formally recited. 

This much is clear, that the Apostles’ Creed so called is 
an expansion of the simple formula: “In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ into which, according to 

1 Apol. Aristid., ed. Harris, § ii. 2 Τγρη. 1, 1. 20. 

5. Origen, Prooem. de Princ., 23. 
VOL. IX. Rr 
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Matthew!, the disciples were bidden by Jesus to baptize all 
nations. And though in other parts of the New Testament 
we hear of baptism in the name of Jesus Christ alone, there 
can be no doubt as to the antiquity of the triple formula, 
since all churches however scattered have everywhere used 
it in baptism. The only question at issue is this. Was 
the formula enjoined in Matthew (or the simpler one 
referred to),expanded, as we already find it to be in Justin 
and in Aristides, in order to provide converts with a sum- 
mary of their new faith to be repeated on the occasion of 
baptism ; or, on the other hand, in order to furnish the 
demons with more explicit information about the higher 
power in whose name they were commanded to go forth? 
Of course both these necessities at once may have worked 
to expand the brief formula into one more comprehensive. 
But we must bear in mind that the rite of baptism was 
preceded from a very early epoch by an exorcism of the 
evil spirits which in the imagination of the very earliest 
Christians filled the air, and in particular beset the body of 
one who had been an idolater. The formula used in this 
exorcism, which prepared the way for the reception, through 
the water, of the Holy Spirit, was probably such an one as 
Justin has handed down to us, in which the demon is 
adjured to depart “in the name of the Son of God and 
first-born of every creature, who was born of the Virgin 
and became man, capable of suffering, was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate by your (i.e. by the Jewish) people, and 
died and rose again from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven.” This formula contains, it is true, allusion to 
the Virgin as well as an anti-Docetie clause, “capable of 
suffering ” (παθητοῦ), which is only appropriate to a period 
beginning about A.D. 80, and cannot be much older than 
that. So the baptismal canon of faith put forward as 
Apostolic and universa] by Irenaeus” has an anti-Valen- 
tinian ring, as Harvey well shows. For the rest, however, 


1 Matt. xxviii. ΤΌ: * See Irenaeus, ed. Harvey, vol. I, p. 90, n. 1. 
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and excepting the reference to the Virgin birth, Justin’s 
formula of exorcism is very similar to that used by Peter, 
as we can infer the latter from Acts iv. 10. With the 
creed of Aristides it is nearly identical. I should infer, 
therefore, that the expanded formula, or recitation of the 
redeeming acts of the Lord, “ was first used in the exorcisms 
which delivered the Christian out of the power of dark- 
ness, and were so preliminary to the accession of the Holy 
Spirit and to the translation into the kingdom of the Son 
of God’s love!.” Having been used by the exorcist they 
would naturally be also repeated by the convert who was 
being baptized. And his formal recital of them as a pro- 
fession of faith would be the natural complement to: the 
exorcist’s previous use of them, and would materially hasten 
the exit of the demons out of himself. 

But whichever way we decide, it is most significant of 
the great importance attached to the expulsion of demons 
in the primitive church, that the very earliest creedlike 
formulae occur in connexion with cures and exorcisms. 
This much is certain. And as it is so probable that creeds 
were in the first instance drawn up less for the instruction 
of men than of demons, we ought, I think, to be doubly © 
charitable to those who differ from ourselves on such points. 

3. A third point which is suggested by the facts we have 

Dualism in reviewed is this. The New Testament, especially 

the N.T. the writings of John and Paul, are often very 
dualistic in tone and tendency, much more so indeed than 
those of Philo, whom it is the fashion to set down as an 
oriental dualist. John regards this world as altogether 
given up to Satan; and Jesus Christ is not of this world at 
all, no more is his kingdom. ‘The world knew him not.” 
Equally to Paul is Satan the ruler of this world; and in 
his belief the atmosphere and heaven are alive with evil 
spirits. Justin Martyr (Dial. ch. 105) declares, and rightly, 
that the whole purport of Christ’s last prayer on the cross 


1 Dict. of Bible, art. Exorcism ; Col. i. 13. 
Rr 2 
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(Luke xxiii. 46), “Father, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit,’ after which he yielded up his ghost, was that the 
shameless and wicked demons who haunt the atmosphere 
and are always on the watch to grab a dying man’s soul, 
might be baffled by the Father's receiving it direct into his 
own hands. How different this from Philo who discarded 
the belief in evil spirits as superstitious, and 
more mark- Ξ : 

ed thanin Only allowed the existence of destroying angels 

Philo and in the sense of ministers of God’s just wrath ;— 

the Talmud. 

and for whom also the august gods of Greece, 
far from being base demons, were identical with the 
stars of heaven, immortal and holy natures! The oldest 
Talmud also, though it often mentions evil spirits and 
exorcism of them by means of the tetragrammaton, is yet 
less dualistic than the New Testament, for it does not 
contemplate a rival kingdom of evil, really antagonistic to 
the divine creator. Therefore it is that we so rarely find 
in it the titles so common in the New Testament of Satan, 
Beliar, Beelzebul, Devil, Adversary ; or such a phrase as 
the kingdom of Satan. No doubt the authors of the earliest 
Talmud wished to avoid any violation of the monotheistic 
idea, and therefore banished such phrases. 

The New Testament is often dualistic with the dualism 
of the Persians; and, in reading it, one can easily com- 
prehend how and why the heresy of Marcion should have 
arisen. There is not a little in the fourth Gospel and 
in Paul’s epistles upon which Marcion and the Manichees 
could base their peculiar teaching, which was but a slight 
accentuation in other respects also of Paul’s beliefs. And 
this teaching also agrees with the role assigned to Jesus as 
the Messiah by his followers and probably claimed by. 
himself. He was the victor of demons, the rescuer of man 
from the clutches of Satan. It was not the visible legions 
of Rome that he was to break and subdue, but the in- 
visible legions of Satan by whom mankind was oppressed. 
There seems to have been a Persian element in the mind 
of Jesus alien to true Judaism. 
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4. And fourthly, we may notice once more how similar 
in their modes of operation the evil spirit and 
Good and το κ ὌΝ" 
evil spirits the good spirit were supposed to be. Inspiration 
ΟΕ imilar was no other than possession by a good spirit. 
position. : : Ξ 
We see this brought out in the Latin ritual of 
baptism, in which the priest breathes three times in the 
child’s face, saying: “Come out of this child, thou evil 
spirit, and make room for the Holy Ghost.’ For as we 
saw in reading the Shepherd—a very primitive monument 
of the Roman Church—the Holy Spirit requires plenty of 
room, being light and ethereal, and is strangled and suffo- 
cated by the presence along with itself in the same vessel 
of evil spirits which are crass and heavy. 
The truth is that the Apostles had the same conception 
Evil spirits of spirit which held its own even in philosophy 
made of until the age of Descartes and is still entertained 
Ses by the vulgar. They regarded a spirit as a form 
of wind; for wind moves and shakes objects; yet to the 
unscientific mind it is without weight even as it is in- 
visible. The demons lived in the air and were made of 
air, and were like the air immaterial (ἀσώματοι), and as 
a rule invisible. The better spirits, however, and in par- 
Holy Spirit ticular the Holy Spirit, were emanations of the 
of fiery ether. divine and subtle ether which surrounds the 
entire world and of which the stars are made. This ether 
was fiery in texture and rational; and the human reason, 
the only purely divine element in man, was, according to 
Philo, an ἀπαύγασμα or off-raying thereof. This is why the 
angels had bodies of fire, as Aristides? is careful to in- 
form us. 


1 Lenormant (Hist. Anc., livre VI, p. 200) cites an ancient Assyrian 
formula similar to the above. It is this: ‘‘Let the evil demons depart. 
Let them fall on one another. But let the propitious demon and the 
propitious colossus penetrate and enter his body.” This, remarks 
Lenormant, was the best security against the return of the evil spirits, 
and is to be likened to the divine grace or odour of sanctity replacing 
in the convert the state of sin and devotion to the Devil. 

2 Aristid. Apol. § 2. 
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The description of the descent of the Holy Spirit in 
Pentecostal “ct8* well exemplifies the philosophical cate- 
descent of the gories of that age. It came down from heaven, 
Holy Spirit. hich was a tract of ether spread out above 
the grosser atmosphere, the earth being of course regarded 
as fixed and flat. It made a noise as of the rushing of 
a mighty wind, for though more subtle than the vaporous 
air along the earth’s surface, it was still gaseous and was to 
the earthly spirits somewhat as hydrogen is to carbonic 
acid gas. Being of this character it could fill all the 
house where the faithful sat, just as air rushes in at an 
open door or window. “And there appeared unto them 
tongues parting asunder like as of fire, and it sat upon each 
one of them.’ For being fiery in nature the Holy Spirit 
would project itself into tongues of lambent flame shooting 
here and there. It is noteworthy that exactly similar 
portents are related in the Aeneid in connexion with the 
young Iulus. In the very primitive Syriac text of the 
Acts which Ephrem Syrus used in writing his commentary, 
the Holy Spirit filled the upper chamber on the day of 
Pentecost not only with a bright light but with a sweet 
smell. For in that age you could recognize a god's 
presence by the fragrant smell and odour of sanctity which 
attended it. As says Ovid: “mansit odor; posses scire 
fuisse deam.” 

In the Hebrew Gospel also the Holy Spirit’s descent on 
Jesus at the Jordan was attended by a flame-like appearance 
shining over the waters, and it was with the Spirit and 
with fire that Jesus promised to baptize the faithful. I 
have already noticed how Jesus, like the Egyptian wise 
men whom Celsus saw, or lke Lucian’s Chaldaean, blew 
upon his disciples; so communicating to them through 
his breath the Holy Spirit and no doubt dissipating and 
driving out the crasser spirits, as we can see done to this 
day at a Roman Catholic baptism. At the baptism of 


1 Acts ii. 2-4. 
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Jesus the Holy Spirit even materialized itself as a dove 
and entered—according to the oldest account—into Jesus, 
just as the evil spirit entered znto a man’s body. 

I need not dwell further on the uniform and mechanical 
way in which all spirits, good or bad alike, acted. In that 
age popular thought had not yet risen to a truer conception 
of spirit as a simply conscious agency, which is where it 
acts instead of acting only where it is, and which only 
being what it does, has no need of a substrate of more 
or less attenuated or fiery vapour to serve as its substance 
and as the vehicle of its expression. 

This mechanical and materialistic conception of spirit 
Bearing of and of spiritual operations also determined the 
SS alas earliest ideas of the Incarnation, and was at 
of the Incar- the bottom of a great deal of early Docetism. 

nation. The divine Logos, for example, according to 
Irenaeus and the earliest fathers, simply thrust out, 
annihilated and took the place of the human soul in 
Jesus ; just as the Holy Spirit displaced the human under- 
standing in those who talked with tongues, or as a demon 

took possession of a man, body and soul. In Docetism the 
idea was carried further, and Jesus had an ethereal body, 
such as had, according to Philo!, the angels that visited 
Abraham, on which occasion, as he carefully explains, they 
ate and drank in appearance only. 

5. Prof. Tylor in his work on primitive culture describes 

how in India a Brahman may be seen sitting 
ΤΕΣ ἐδ ἐμεῖς by the roadside putting the god into the little 
eer hollow images of clay brought to him by the 
faithful. I have seen it done myself. Now the 

belief, universal in the Fathers of the Church, that the evil 
demons had been induced by certain incantations and 
magic rites to enter and abide in statues and fanes, belongs 
to exactly the same stage of culture. And so also does 
the belief that by certain theurgic rites a Christian priest 


1 Philo, Vita Abrahami., 
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can induct the Spirit of God or of Christ into water or into 
a new-born child or into bread and wine!, or into oil, or 
into a cross or crucifix, or picture, or into a church or 
shrine, or burial-ground’. All these ritual practices, 
which we may witness to-day in one church or another, 
originated in an age which believed that the god can be 
compelled to enter this or that material object by use of 
his name along with appropriate formulae. In this con- 
nexion I have already pointed out that the phrase “laying 
of a ghost,” ἀνάκλισις δαιμόνων, occurs in Origen, who 
thoroughly believed in the reality of the process of getting 
a spirit or demon to enter anything or any one. 
6. It is a fact too much ignored about the early Christian 
ae church that its teachers one and all, with the 
early church eXception of Jesus and the evangelists, who do 
in me not allude to it, believed in the supernatural 
powers and reality of the old heathen deities. 
They were all evil spirits; and this belief is the nerve of 
the resolute refusal of the early Christians to sacrifice even 
to the genius of the emperor. For they believed the genius 
to bea demon. That we have in the Gospels little or no 
declamation against the ancient gods and idols, no propa- 
ganda of monotheism, is a proof that Jesus addressed 
himself to Jews alone, who were in no want of such 
teaching. Accordingly we first meet with it in Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 
7. A difference of attitude in regard to demons is to be 


' E.g. in the Liturgy of 5. James (Brightman, Liturgies, p. 54) the priest 
prays the Father ‘‘to send down his all-holy spirit, that it may approach 
and with its holy, good and glorious presence sanctify the bread and make 
it the holy body of Christ.” A similar formula comes in most liturgies 
of the Mass. 

2 Cp. Exc. ex Theodot. 82: ‘‘ And the head and the oil is hallowed by the 
power of the name, being the same so far as mere appearance goes as they 
were when laid hold of, but by power they have been changed into 
a spiritual power. So also the water in being exorcized, and the baptism 
in its process not only thrusts out the worse agency, but also acquires 
in addition the holiness,” 
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traced among the four evangelists. John is silent about 
possession by demons and does not appear 
Freedom of : : : 
John from to have ascribed diseases to their agency. 
ot In this respect, as in others, he approxi- 
emons. 
mates to the mental attitude of a cultivated 
Alexandrine Jew, such as was Philo. The fourth Gospel 
is indeed a link between the Synoptists and the cultured 
Judaism of Egypt. In Luke there is a greater tendency 
to attribute even simple diseases of the body to demoniac 
possession than there is in Matthew and Mark, who tend 
to identify possession with lunacy and madness alone. 
This tendency of Luke is compatible with his being a 
physician, for the therapy of the age was exorcismal. It 
may be remarked that in Lucian’s Philopseustes, Antigonus 
the physician excels all the other interlocutors in superstition. 
8. And now in the course of our inquiry we have inci- 
N.T. de- dentally answered, many times over, the ques- 
mons the tion we propounded almost at the outset, as to 
same with ae 
those of Whether the demonology inside the New Testa- 
every *8°- ment is of a piece with demonology outside it. 
The answer is yes, no other is possible. Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, The Shepherd of Hermas, Tertullian, Minucius 
Felix, Origen, all testify that the demons which they saw 
expelled were of the same kind as those which Jesus cast 
out. It is in defiance of all reason and logic that most 
Protestants of to-day accept the demon stories of the New 
Testament and reject those of the second and succeeding 
centuries. If we allow one, we must allow the other. 
In the whole range of patristic literature, going back to 
a time long anterior to the fixing of the New Testament 
canon, there is never breathed by any writer the least 
doubt that the demons of the New Testament were real 
and active in any sense in which the demons of the subse- 
quent age were not. The view which Dean Farrar is 
ready to accept, that they were specially created in the 
life-time of Jesus in order that he might have them to 
turn out, is therefore the most extraordinary of mental 
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contortions; and to argue about such a view is, as 
Prof. Tylor well remarks (in his article on Demonology 
in the last edition of the Hncyclopaedia Britannica), too 
much like arguing whether the world was not flat during 
the ages in which men believed it to be flat and only be- 
came round afterwards, when they abandoned that belief. 

Nor is it only the case that the demons of the New 
Testament are identical with those of Justin, and those 
of Justin with those of Irenaeus and Origen, and theirs 
again the same with those of later ages; but all the 
church writers in turn, as we have seen, attest that the 
demons exorcized inside the church were the same as 
those exorcized out of it. None of them raise a doubt 
as to the reality of the demons expelled by heathen exor- 
cists. Where Christianity had an advantage over other 
religions was in this, that demons who fled from no 
other name, yet trembled at that of Jesus Christ. In 
particular the New Testament and the fathers attest that 
the Jewish exorcists expelled real demons before, during, 
and after the lifetime of Jesus. 

g. It was one of the chief tasks of Jesus as Messiah to 
Decay in this Te8cue the world from Satan and his angels. 
age of belief That he was at once obeyed by the demons 
Seat WER ie prime test and proof of his being the 
predicted Messiah. There is a curious irony in the history 
of our religion. ‘The evil demons have been all expelled. 
They have no longer the engrossing interest for divines 
which they had for nearly eighteen centuries. It is the 
folk-lorist or anthropologist, if it is not the policeman or 
physician, anyhow not the bishop of the diocese or one of 
his deacons, who nowadays hurries to the remote village 
where old beliefs linger on and where some one is reputed 
URE to have a demon or to be a witch. It was not 

tionalism ever thus. Whence the change? why no demons 
ee to any more? I should answer that it is free 

ristianity. , ; : : f 

inquiry, a scientific attitude, modern science 
and modern scepticism, which during the last 150 years 
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have rid the civilized world of a burthen which dogmatic 
theology and Christian rites, and even the New Testament 
itself, had done nothing to alleviate and much to aggravate 
during seventeen centuries of undisputed sway. For from 
the earliest ages the superstitious way of regarding the New 
Testament as a book not to be impugned must have 
checked the growth of a more intelligent and humane 
treatment of lunatics. Origen testified to the antagonism 
which there was in his time between what we nowadays 
should call the superstitious and the scientific views ; and 
unhesitatingly ranged himself on the side of superstition : 
“Let the physicians then,” he writes, “ give their physio- 
logical explanations, since they hold in this connexion that 
an unclean spirit does not even exist, and that madness is 
no more than a bodily accident (σωματικὸν σύμπτωμα). . .. 
But we believe in the Gospel and declare that this disease 
(i.e. σεληνιασμός or lunacy and epilepsy) is due to the working 
of an unclean spirit, dumb and deaf in the persons suffering 
from it; and we see that those who are accustomed, like the 
charmers (ἐπαοιδοῖς) of the Egyptians, to profess a power 
of healing in such cases, do actually seem sometimes to 
succeed in curing them” (Comm. im Matt. xiii. 6). Here 
we see that Origen appeals to the Gospel against the 
heresies of the “physiologist”; and it is heart-breaking 
to think how for nearly 2000 years, in Christian countries, 
lunatics have been, on the authority of the Gospel, alter- 
nately flogged and exorcized. Such are the evils which 
may attend blind reverence for a sacred book. “Saevius sic 
nos replevit umbr s?.” 

The task then of Jesus the Messiah and of his disciples, 
so far as it consisted in overthrowing and annihilating the 
evil demons which oppressed mankind, has been fulfilled, 
but not by Christian priests and exorcists, nor in the manner 
contemplated by Jesus Christ. 

το. The question of the limitations of Jesus’ knowledge 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxx. 5. 
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has been much mooted of late. It shows how timorous 
Limitation #24 halting any re-examination of main premises 
of Christ’s must ever be in a religious body organized 
Knowledge. dike our Anglican Church, that the most dis- 
tinguished advocate of the view that Jesus’ knowledge 
was limited shrinks from adducing his demonological 
beliefs as a proof of such limitation and weakly tries to 
make out a case for their validity. 

The gospels, through which we look back on Jesus, are 
media of very different refracting powers, and it is im- 
possible to decide whether Matthew and Mark rationalized 
or’ whether Luke was simply superstitious. According as 
we take one or the other view, we must or must not 
attribute to Jesus himself the belief that tempests and 
fevers were demons, and that rheumatism, madness, deafness, 
and dumbness and all other physical weaknesses were due 
to demoniacal possession. I myself am convinced that he 
did so regard them. Anyhow he regarded madness as 
such. Indeed if we are to credit the gospels at all, we 
must believe that he was thoroughly immersed in all the 
popular superstitions of his age concerning evil spirits. 

Yet where others used names and spells, he cast out devils 
Mesmerism “th a word. I think his voice and glance must 

of his pre- have been fraught with a mesmeric influence. 
men Any one who has conversed with one demented, 
must have felt that reason is in him let and hindered by 
some cruel flaw in its natural vehicle of expression ; yet 
that it is there, if only one can penetrate behind the barrier 
that hems it in. In a high, perhaps in an unexampled 
degree, the manner, the presence, the voice of Jesus must 
have had this penetrative influence. To the same magic 
of word and look he must have owed his ascendency over 
his disciples. It would seem as if with many he had but 
to say “Follow me,’ and they followed him. He won 
almost at sight the lasting devotion of the strongest natures ; 
and the entire history of the early church is inexplicable, 
except on the supposition that his was a strength of per- 
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sonality such as has rarely, if ever, in historical times 
belonged to any one. Others, like Mahomet and Napoleon, 
have had a natural gift of inspiring unlimited confidence 
in themselves ; but where is any one who ever used the 
authority over others so gained to such pure ends as 
Jesus? who that ever had such a faculty of using men, 
had he chosen to do so for ends of his own, was yet so 
wholly without pride or false ambition? who ever availed 
himself so exclusively of his gifts in order to inculcate 
humility and goodness, and nothing else among others ? 
We must not then make it a reproach to Jesus that he 
envisaged the combat with sin and suffering in the only 
way in which one born and bred in his surroundings could 
possibly envisage it, namely as a battle with evil spirits. 
His whole career betokens that, if any clearer view had 
lain within his reach, he would not have hesitated to 
embrace it, merely because the other view was conventional 
or widespread. He was not of that timorous cast of mind 
which economizes truth and makes believe to itself that 
it holds a creed out of which the time-spirit has stolen all 
life and substance. When Jesus saw that anything was 
a figment he hastened to denounce it as such. 

I confess that, if the spectacle of his demonological 
The moral Veliel has any lesson for us at all, it is not that 
for us of his we should make vaunt of our superior wisdom. 
ignorance. Tt should rather fill us with a deep humility to 
reflect that, though he shared with his age certain beliefs 
which, if held to-day, would be rightly termed superstitious, 
nevertheless he was, as a moral will and character, so much 
better than the best of men, that the most progressive races 
of the globe have rightly recognized in his life an almost 
unapproachable ideal of love and holiness and self-sacrifice. 


(Concluded.) 


FE. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 
5. Some Classes of Names. 


A COMPLETE list of the Arabic names of the Jews 
numbers some hundreds, of which many need a special 
investigation or explication. Sometimes the preliminary 
question arises, whether such a name is Arabic at all, or 
belongs to some other language, although it looks much 
like an Arabic one. For instance, Abudiente, in Hebrew 
characters ΣΝ ΣΝ, might rather be of Romance origin 
(Obediente, Cat. Bodl., p. 1762: Moses A. 1762), “ diente ” 
not being an Arabic word. We have already remarked 
that some names adopted by Spanish Jews under the 
dominion of the Arabs are of Romance origin, but partly 
changed in some way. Other names, though beginning 
with Al—a syllable which is very frequent in Arabic 
names, especially in nominibus relationis ending with 2, 
patronymia, &e. (see below, § 15)—are not Arabic: for 
instance, Alatri, Alatrini, Almanzi, are Italian names. 
Alpastani in Sicily (1490, Lagumina, Docwmenti, n. 797, 
II, p. 492) and Samuel Albizi in Rome (1536, Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden im Rom, 11, 419), perhaps Albicci (2), 
are probably not Arabic. Some names of modern time, 
occurring in Africa, may be connected with some vulgar 
Arabic dialect—and I confess at once my total ignorance 
of all vulgar Arabic.—they are happily out of our scheme, 
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which keeps us closer to the literature of the Middle Ages!. 
A greater number of modern names of Africa and its 
emigrants in Italy (Leghorn, &c.) is to be found in the list 
of subscribers of Jona’s Commentary on Abot; this list 
is reprinted by Jul. Fiirst in his Literatwrblatt (IX, 1848, 
Ρ. 742), with a very arbitrary, incorrect division of family 
names and proper names, 

Our alphabetical list of names will offer manifold specific 
considerations by which alone a correct reading and a true 
explication of a questionable name is to be ascertained. 
I will try here to form some groups under collective 
headings, by which we shall get the criterion for the 
explanation of individual names, and we shall affix some 
stray remarks which could not find a more convenient 
place before. 


6. Biblical Names. 


It would not be worth while to mention the Biblical 
names of the Jews in Arabia, if they had remained un- 
changed. But they reappear in an Arabian garb: Abraham 
becomes Ibrahim; Jizchak, Is‘hak ; Jisrael, [srail; Jischmael, 
Ismail (see below, § 9); David, Daud (x3)?; Ahron, 
Harun ; Joseph, Jusuf ; Ja’akob, Ja‘akub ; Moses, Musa ; 
Mordechai, Marduk; Schelomo, Suleiman (Turkish, Soli- 
man);Schemuel, Samwil and Ismawil; Schimeon, Scham‘un 
(the ancestor of Josef ibn Aknin); Ieshajahu, Schay‘a (xy'v). 
The name Ajjuwb (Heb. 1270) is said to have been introduced 
into Arabia about B.0. 200 (Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, III, 234), which would indeed prove that 
the Biblical name did not originate in Arabia (Lit.-Bl. αἱ. 
Or., I, 270). 

A peculiarity is the dissolution of Benjamin into its two 
elements, ἢ ὍΝ) 13, or even jon’ jax (Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 

1 We may doubt whether o1m>x is an Arabic name or the Hebrew ni 
(Brody, Diwan Jehuda ha-Levi’s, n. 60) with the Arabic article. 

2 According to Wellhausen (Skizzen, III, 200) the name Da’ud shows its 


literary origin, and the Christians were the first in writing Arabic; no 
proof is given of that assertion. 
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12, 61, 62, XIX, 37, where it is the name of a Christian; 
see also ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, ἢ. 790, v. Hammer, 
Int. d. Ar., UI, 535, τι. 1402; “ ben Jamin ” al Ba‘sri, in the 
Fihrist, p. 162, 1. 25, jax). 

Something similar is the case in some Hebrew names 
beginning with 5x, which the Arabians considered as the 
article in their language, and thence used the name without 
bx. By this process, Lisbon has become nnawx, Alexander 
appears as [skander, and, even in Hungarian, Szandor, with 
modern Jews as Sender (Frankel’s Zeitschrift, 1845, IL, 322, 
notes 12 and 448; Rapoport, Hrech Millin, p. 66). In this 
way I derive the name sty (Azzar) and aNry from Eleazar 
(and, by confusion, from Eliezer), see Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
uw. Lit., p. 521,1.1; Hebr. Bibliogr.V, 51; XVI, 59; O'seibia, 
II, 86; Leclere, I, 405; a subscriber at Gibraltar (1848), 
signs Jehuda *nxay (?) ben Νὴ". It is not impossible that 
the Arabic y got the diacritical point, or the correspondent 
pronunciation, and became Gaidhar (dHerbelot, II, 522, 
n. 12). By another variation, of 8 instead of z, it might 
be altered into 1px’ (see my Handbuch, p. ix, n. 2); ibn 
abi rps was the name of the father of the historian 
Elmakin. Even the name ἭΝ (“Die Kleine Genesis,” 
Int.-Bl. d. Or., VII, 9) of Terah, father of Abraham, might 
be a confusion of the father, and Elieser the servant, of 
Abraham (Frankel’s Zeitschr., 1845, Il, 322). Treuenfels 
(Lit.-Bl. d. Or., 1. 8.) compares with min (the expeller of the 
raven) np, Job xxxvi. 11; the legend itself is probably based 
upon Gen. xv. 11, yn 199; cf. B. Baer, Das Leben Abrahams, 
p. 96. In the same way I have explained -pyby or ἜΡΟΝ, 
which I found in the work of Zahrawi, being the name> 
of the father of a Jewish physician, Musa (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
V, 51; Catal. Miinchen, ed. 2, p. 236; Geiger, Jid. Zeitschr., 
I, 241). O'seibia, II, 86 (Leclerc, I, 403) spells the name 
“ΝΊΝΟΝ, that is, with the litera protractionis. 

1 Something similar is n= Ptolemaeus, and Bartholomaeus =n 113 


(cf. d’Herbelot, 5. v. ‘‘Batholmai,” I, 592 of the German edition), see 
Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 520. 
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I do not know whether Elijahu has become, through the 
medium of Greek or Latin, al-Jas; Djamal al-Din Husein 
ΘΝ ja is called ow dy jax (Uri, Catal., n. 1079); pads yea 
ὈΝ ΟΝ, Ilyas (2), died 1523 (Ersch und Gruber, sect. 2, vol. 
XV, p. 24). 


7. Translations. 


The translation of names is not a real peculiarity of the 
Jews, but their wandering, by compulsion or predilection, 
multiplied the inducement to change their names, and the 
translation was the most obvious change. Goldziher 
(Zeitschr. 1). M.G., vol. L, p. 119) has pointed out many 
names of the Swmaritans which he considers as Arabic 
translations, but he cannot find any reason why oni5 should 
be rendered by Win. I believe that I have detected the 
translation of a name in the Arabic legends, viz. onbs 
(which means “robust”), the Arabic name of Miriam (see 
Frankel’s Zeitschrift, 1845, 11, 273); it would prove that 
the derivation of ono from δ is very old, and not 
a hypothesis of the year 1895. I believe I read it some- 
where in a Jewish paper, perhaps in the Monatsschrift. 

Rodiger discovered that Lokman is a translation of Bileam 
(see Zeitschrift, 1.c.); and Derenbourg, independent of 
Rodiger, reached the same result. Zunz has traced a trans- 
lation even in the Bible itself, in the names of | n (Arabic) 
and my (Ges. Schriften, 11, 3). i 

The oldest Arabic translation of a Hebrew name of the 
post-Muhammedan period is perhaps Maschalluh (own ny ox 
is Inscha Allah); the correspondent Hebrew name could 
be 5x». The father of the poet Samuel (who became 
proverbial for his fidelity) was called “Adija. Delitzsch 
suggested a translation of myn; but Fleischer (Lzt.-Bl. ἃ. 
Or., 1841, p. 53) goes for this “un-Arabic”’ name to the 
Hebrew ny, ny. The name “y is a genuine Arabic one, 
occurring before Muhammed. 

I give now a short list of almost certain translations 

VOL. IX. SS 
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of proper names, which will recur in our alphabetical 
exposition in their respective places: 


Hebrew. Arabic. 
ΝΣ νὴ) or YON) (original). 
JINN, ANN ΠΣ Van 
arp “3821 see below s.v. 


nd’  yxon, jon cf. Saadia, Gen. ix. 27, apud Dukes, 

Beitrige, p. 59. 

aye ἸΝΡῚΒ 

W109 Jaxan Meborach b. Natan ha-Levi, a Karaite, 
see Hebr. Bibliogr. V, 30; Zunz, Lit. 
p. 98; Pinsker, App., pp. 62, 139; 
Harkavy, Meass. Nidd., p. 182. 

sna sxn5% the Hebr. apud Charisi, ch. 46, f. 65 Ὁ; 
the Arab. almost at the same time, 
apud Benjamin of Tudela. 


mdyr nD 
Grom ΠΡΟΣ Aan 
MIYD pimp Mebr. Bibliogr. XVI, 61; ordinarily 
. TYD.—AIYD is a translation of the 
Italian Ricca. 
niby oxdp different from ὩΟΝΌ. 


It is no wonder, that we do not find translations of family 
names, since these are generally of a later usage. Al-Charisi 
translates the Arabic name 7w3>x jax into Hebrew ayn 12, 
which is a kind of pun; and the name nyy was translated 
into mp, perhaps to illustrate the anecdote, according to 
which his death by burning was demanded (aya xb yy 
mpm). It is very improbable that Samuel ibn ‘Sar‘sa was 
burnt by order of a Jewish authority. 

It is a natural consequence of a name existent in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, that each of the two names occurs according 
to the language of the source. 

I may here add a curious instance of formation of an 
Arabic surname out of a Hebrew proper name. The 
celebrated linguist Jona (also Marinus or Merwan) is called 
ΓΝ jax, “the winged,” because 73. is “dove,’—a name 
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which indeed is better applied to a woman in the German 
and Jewish “Taube,” which reminds us of Song of Songs 
i. 14, &e. 


8. Muhammed, Ismail, Israil. 


These three names require a few special remarks. 

I believe that no direct prohibition was needed to with- 
hold a Jew or Christian from calling himself Muhammed. If 
a bearer of this name of “the prophet” is said or supposed 
to be a Jew, we are entitled to suspect some mistake. I do 
not even recollect a Jew who, with the turban and the 
Muhammedan confession, adopted that name. The Spanish 
family of celebrated physicians, called Ibn Zohr, vulgo 
Abenzohar, has passed, up to our time, for a Jewish one; 
perhaps because some members of it are quoted with respect 
by Maimonides; but Wiistenfeld (Gesch. d. arab. Aerzte, 
p- 89), showing the groundlessness of that supposition, lays 
stress also on the name of Muhammed. _F-. Lebrecht, in his 
article on the pronunciation of the name Koreisch (Lit.-Bl. 
α΄. Or., V, 307), says: ‘* We find with Jews and Christians 
who dwelt amongst the Muhammedans, all the names of 
the Arabs, only the name Muhammed was probably not 
allowed to them. A direct prohibition seems not to exist, 
probably because it would have been superfluous.” 

In consequence of the preceding argument, we are entitled 
to exclude from the nation of the Jews some persons who 
have been said to be such, or might be considered as such on 
account of various reasons. For instance, one Muhammed, 
mentioned in a MS. catalogue of the Escurial, quoted 
by Wolfius (III, p. 680) and Zunz; see my objection in 
“Donnolo,” p. 74 (78); if Mumet in the Provence meant 
Maomet (as proposed by the late J. Derenbourg), it could 
not well be the name of a Jew, as I argued (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVI, 69). 1 doubt, therefore, “Mahomad al Londi Judio 
de Valencia,” mentioned by Amador de los Rios (Storia 
de los Jud., I, 304), an author of not much authority, in 
spite of his erudition. I once thought that I had discovered 

$82 
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a Jew in “Abu Merwan Suleiman ben Isa ‘wsxby,” but 
I found in Hammer (Lit. V, 307) that the name of his father 
was Muhammed. By some confusion, the poet Abraham 
ibn Sahl of Spain (13th cent.) has become Muhammed, 
which name he did not adopt even after his apostasy (see 
Bibliotheca Mathemat., 1896, p. 112). 

The name JISHMAEL, in its Hebrew form, was not shunned 
by the Jews, neither before Muhammed—it is the name of 
a high priest and of a celebrated teacher in the Talmud— 
nor in later times; but the Arabic form Jsma‘il Sxypox 
is not frequent, and sometimes we doubt whether it desig- 
nates an individual person, or whether we ought to supply 
‘ax, so that it denotes the family (Catal. Bodl., p. xxii; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 64, against the derivation of “ Esmel”’ 
from Ismail; and 2b. XVI, 64, Salomo b. Schemtob Ismail, 
1385). Zunz (Ges. Schr., Il, 62) quotes four passages for 
the proper name Ismail ; but in the 7eshwbot of Simon Duran 
(II, 117) we read Chajjim ben Ismail (yxnox sic) which 
might be equal to j1N, viz. a family name. In n. 96, 97, 
the same person, Ismail, is, in a lawsuit, the opponent of 
nn72; and a simple proper name represents, in the nw 
(opinions), commonly not an individual person of that name, 
but, like Reuben and Simon—with the Arabs Zeid and 
‘Amr, in Latin casuistics, Gaius et Titus, Petrus et Paulus, 
and such like—a fictitious opponent; but Simon, in n. 97, 
joins the name of the abode of the parties. Indeed, the 
instances of persons named Ismail are very rare, and but 
recently found. The Spanish Arab, ibn “Hazm (died 1064), 
mentions two Jewish physicians, Ismail ben Junus and 
Ismail ben ἼΝῚΒ (Faddad?); Kasmuna, a poetess in Spain, 
was the daughter of Ismail. Ismail ben Musa, the monocular, 
ben al-‘Aizar (ΝΊΝΟΝ), was a physician at the end of the 
tenth century (O'seibia, II, 86; Leclere, I, 405). 

The name [sRAEL, late in the Middle Ages, became a proper 
name. Its Arabic form is slightly altered, Israil (Ow pe ; 
on the orthography see Djawaliki in Zeitschr. 1). M. G., 
XXXII, 212; Sprenger, Leben Muhammeds, I, 344), but 
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it does not occur as a proper name of a Jew; and, what 
is rather curious, it is not rare among Christians, who, 
indeed, considered themselves as the “true Israel.” 

Instances of Christians with the proper name Israil are: 

Israil ben Zakkarijja al-Teifurc (or Tifuri), a physician 
about 850 (Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. arab. Aerzte, ὃ 51; Wenrich, 
De auctorwm graecor. version., p. 13; Leclere, Hist. I, 120); 
probably the same as the physician who ordered the Khalif 
al-Mutawakkil the Electarium of Salmaweih (Avicenna, 
Kanon V,1, ch. 3, p. 201); the Latin translation of Gerardus 
Cremonensis gives, “dabat israhelita mutagnachil;” the 
Hebrew printed translation, as it appears, confused 
by the Latin, gives, moxdp (Ὁ Soxnx Sosinnds: npr 
(sic) nD Sy Ape AMON Tod. wnbdy [in Lat. relatum] 
Soman poday anond ΟΝ ams ape mn... pin; Israil 
has become Israelite. 

Ahmed ben Israil (about 842), astrologer and physician 
of the Khalif Wathik (α Herbelot, German translation, I, 214, 
IV, 611), was probably the son of a Christian. Israil was the 
name of a bishop and physician, a pupil of Joseph ben Djilan 
or Kheilan (tenth cent.; von Hammer, Lit. IV, 292: “Ben 
Beschus ;” Ibn abi O'seibia, II, 135). 

The wife of Abu Nasr ben Israil died in Bagdad A. 1012-3 
(Bar. Hebr. Chron. syr., p. 221). 

A bishop Israél (A. 1274) is mentioned by Potthast 
(Regesta, τι. 20900), and by Poole (Illustrations of History 
of Mediaeval Thought, 1884, p. 85). 

I proceed to enumerate some Muhanvmedan learned men, 
called son or descendant of Israil; and since we are only 
interested in their name, a mere quotation of the sources 
will suffice for the purpose. 

(a. 877) Musa ben Israil of Kufa, physician of al-Mahdi 
(O‘seibia, I, 161; Wiistenfeld, § 44; Leclerc, Hzst. I, 301). 

(Tenth cent.) Israil ben Sahl, author of a treatise on 
“Theriak” (treacle) (Os. I, 161; οὗ Catal. Arab. MSS. Brit. 
Mus., p. 684b; not mentioned by Wiist. and Leclerc). 
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(A. 984) Abu Ja‘hja Abd al-Ra‘hman ibn Israil ibn 
Nubata, a poet, died A. 374 Hu. (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 
II. 688, cf. MS. Paris, a. f. 450, 451). 

(A. 1136-7) Abu “l-Ma‘ali Nadjm al-Din ben Israil al- 
Scheibani al-Dimaschki, died. A. 531 H. (Catal. of the Brit. 
Mus.). His Diwan exists in MS. 435 of the Escurial; see 
also Fliigel’s Catal. of the Arab. MSS. in Vienna, ILI, p. 88 
(in the Index, p. 656, Nedschm. Israel). 

(A. 1291) Ibn Israil ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani in Fligel’s 
Catal. Vienna, I, 471, 478 (twice) seems the same as Suleiman 
ben Abd Allah al-‘Sufi in Hagi Khalfa, VI, 1022, n. 797, 
where the date is to be found. 

(Cire. 1320) Ibn Israil al-‘Hariri, a poet, lived at the time 
of Dimaschki (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 11, 399). 

(1415-6 ob.) Badr al-Din Mahmud ben Israil, vulgo ibn 
Kadhi Simawna!in Hagi Khalfa, VII, 1048 n., 1852 (see 
the note, p. 676, ll..6 and 7 from bottom), is called al-Lsrailz, 
ib. VI, 414 (ef. d’Herbelot, IV, 603, s. v. Varadat), Mahmud 
ibn al-Israili in MS. Lipsia arab. 206 (Catal. Fleischer, 
Ῥ. 478, where the quotation of H. Ah. is to be corrected). 
This “son of the Kadhi” was certainly no Jew, and “ Israili” 
stands for ibn Israil. 

(About 1550) Ja‘hja ben Na‘suth b. Israil, in the index of 
Hagi Khalfa,V 11, 1247, n.9g156 (see I, 503, and in d’ Herbelot, 
II, 796: Jahja ben Israel), seems to be the same as Abd 
al-Madjid ben Na‘su‘h ben Israil in the Index, p. 1017, 
n. 573, erroneously separated from n. 574, Abd al-Madjid 
ben Na‘su‘h al-Rumi. The identity of these two authors 
is evident by comparing I, 249, n. 485, with II, 325, n. 3134, 
οἵ. d’Herbelot, IV, 361, s. v. Taalim. 

I am not aware of the date of the Imam abu Bekr Ahmed 
ben Suleiman ben al-Hasan ben Israil al-Bagdadi (Hagi 
Khalfa, VII, 1053, n. 1011, only once mentioned, II, 597, 
n. 4083). 

I have omitted Man‘sur ibn Ishak ben Israil, given in the 


1 Simawna is the name of the town where the Kadi resided, Fliigel’s 
note, l.c. 
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last edition of the “Catalogus impressorum librorum” in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana, I, p. 50a, as the name of the prince 
to whom the celebrated Rhazes (Abu Bekr Muh. al-Razi) 
dedicated his work a/-Man'‘swri (vulgo, Almansor), because 
Israil is a typographical error for Ismail. 

It seems to me, that in all these instances the name “ ben 
Israel”’ does not refer to a son of a Muhammedan man 
called Israil, but is = ibn Israil, a surname (Kunya). The 
Koran only mentions the “ Banu Israil” (sons of Israil) 
as a gentilicium. 

Iam quite at a loss about one “ Israili,” of whom it will 
be more convenient to speak below (§ 15). 


9. Byname—Kunya. 


The proper name is commonly accompanied, or even 
replaced, by another designation, which either refers to the 
same person exclusively, or to a greater circle or a class of 
people of which the single person is a member. This is 
a byname in its widest sense, including that species which 
is called a nickname, and of which I have nothing special 
to remark with respect to the Jews. We have mentioned, 
in the preceding paragraph, the physician Ismail ben Musa 
“the monocular.” Leclerc has entirely neglected this nick- 
name. If the Moslemin had occasion to call some Jews 
by nicknames, it was, by a special reason, not connected 
with their faith and orzgin, because for the latter purpose 
the simple name Jew has sufficed as nickname to all nations 
and all times, 

The Arabs introduce all kinds of bynames by an adjective, 
which means “ called,’ “known as,” “designated by the 
name,” &e., viz., yyodx with following preposition 2, also 
nabs; perhaps also mdynbx (Cat. Bodl., p. 1438, 2384), 
translated into Hebrew (and afterwards in original Hebrew 
writings) 2 ὙΠ, also 3 nonson (in Arabic, 32 nwnby). 
In reference to the birthplace of a person, we find the past 
participle xw20dx (educated): this word has been curiously 
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rendered ΝΠ in an extract of the work of Moses ibn Esra 
(see Hebr. Bibliogr. XIII, 107; XX, 21; the error has been 
repeated by Pinsker, Append., p. 162; Gottlober, Bikkoret 
le-Toledot ha-Karaim, p. 183). 

The oldest determination of a proper name was, with 
other races as well as the Semitic, the designation of 
a person as son or daughter of another person, and perhaps 
at first of his mother; but I have not the intention to enter 
here into the question of matrarchy', or to inquire why the 
Jews persevere in the custom of naming their mother in 
some Hebrew prayers, so that we find the names of two 
compositors with that of their mothers in the midst of a 
prayer (in a book printed in Amsterdam). The same custom 
is to be met with in the old heathen Orient. In historical 
times, we find commonly the formula, “X son of Y (father),” 
which is at once a surrogate of a true family name. The 
word ‘‘son” sounds in Arabic originally 7bn, written j1x, 
which has become in Europe Aben, Aven, so that ibn 
Roschd and ibn Sina became “ Averroes,” “‘ Avensina,’ and, 
gradually, “ Avicenna.” Geiger (Moses b. Maimon, p. 46, n. 9) 
has shown that the same word, j1N, introduced into Hebrew 
(see below) was pronounced Aben. Wiistenfeld (Aerzte, 
p. xv) believes even that this pronunciation is to be ex- 
plained only by the Hebrew transcription, and he makes 
the Spanish Jews answerable for this corruption. But 
there are some objections to that suggestion. If some 
Spanish Jews considered the word j21x as Hebrew, they 
ought to have pronounced it Hben. It reminds me of the 
curious etymology of this word by Joseph Caspi, in his 
inedited Lexicon, combining }2 and }2x in a more philo- 
sophical than philological way. Besides that, we must 
inquire where and when the pronunciation Aben is to be 
found first,—if in the mouth of the people, Christians or 
Jews, of Spain, or in Spanish transcriptions. The catalogue 
of the translations of Gerardus Cremonensis (died in Spain 
1167) mentions twice (n. 61 and 74, if the titles are counted) 

' Justi, Gesch. ἃ. Or., pp. 344, 534. 
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“ Aviceni alboali,’ Canon; and it is very probable that 
this old catalogue reproduces the orthography of Gerardus 
himself. This historical question has only occurred to me 
recently, and I am not prepared to discuss it properly, so 
it may be dismissed or adjourned; but not without sug- 
gesting an explanation of that strange pronunciation by 
a circumstance which certainly could not be omitted from 
this discussion. 

The Elif of the Arabie 7b has originally no genuine 
vowel; and if a preceding word is pronounced with any 
final vowel, the Elif is, by the contraction of the two words, 
almost eliminated, and we hear only the two consonants bn. 
This contraction is indicated by a sign over the Elif, which 
is like a loop or noose (*), called Wa‘sla (conjunction), the 
theory of which has been treated recently by M. Mayer 
Lambert, in the Journal Asiatique (série ix, tome v, 1895). 
We shall soon find the same contraction of the Arabic 
article αὐ with the preceding word ; for instance, Abu 1-Feda 
=Abu Alfeda, commonly Abulfeda. If the word zbn stands 
between the proper name or a Kunya (see below) and the 
name of the father of the same person, the Elif disappears 
totally, and only the Hebrew form ben or bin remains. 
It is not impossible that the pronunciation Aben is derived 
directly from the Arabic, either orally or in writing, because 
the first vowel was not consistent, and the a was preferred 
because it is the most simple in pronunciation, and therefore 
the oldest one. 

The word 7bv was introduced into Hebrew writings ; and 
a curious abbreviation of it contrasts with the common 
Hebrew abbreviations, which are words curtailed at the 
end, while j2~ is curtailed at the beginning, viz. }’, the sign 
of abbreviation corresponding to the Arabic Wa’‘sla, but 
absorbing even the 3. The Hebrew-Arabic }2x, and its 
abbreviation }’, have in our prints, and even in old MSS., 
no specific application or designation. The word has sunk 
to a mere synonym of j2; but probably it was introduced 
in the meaning of descendunt, in a more ample sense, and 
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serving especially to form a family name, wherefore we 
shall return to it in a later paragraph. 


10. Abu. 


We have seen (§ 2, p. 229) that the Arabs formed with the 
word abu (father) a byname', which supplanted even the 
real proper name. The Jews adopted even this kind of 
names in their Arabic form 138, without translating it into 
the almost identical Hebrew °3x, which is in Arabic the 
genitive, and Nin the accusative. 38 and }2N are in both 
languages expressed by letters so similar to each other that, 
in the course of time, a confusion arose of these two words 
in scripture, which is very deplorable, with respect to 
genealogy and history (Wiistenfeld, Aerzte, p. xv). Com- 
positions of abu are the family names pn1N (more 
correctly onxanax) “father of the Dirham,’ perhaps 
originally connected with the name Joseph (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 855), and max, properly 7bn abt Thaur (Catal. Bodl., 
Ρ. 1457). 

The word abu has suffered an aphaeresis of the first 
letter, and has become bw (see the notes to Hz Chayjim of 
Ahron ben Elia, p. 319); and by a “naturalization,” as we 
might say, even foreign words have been transformed ; for 
instance, Hippocrates is reproduced in Arabic translations 
and their Hebrew offsprings as papa Bukrat, which leads 
to a combination, and even a confusion, with Socrates 
(o7pip). The Arabic philosopher Gazzali, at the beginning 
of his refutation of the philosophers, finds one of the causes 
of infidelity in the strange names of “Sukrat and Bukrat,’ 
which impose upon the reader (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 329, 
cf. p. 888, “ The names of the seven sages’’), There was no 
other reason whatever to mention Hippocrates in matters 
of philosophy but the alliteration. 


1 Cf. Journal Asiat., 1854, t. III, p. 433. An almost complete list of such 
compositions is given in the book Al-Muna fi’l-Kuna, by Sujuti, edited in 
the Zeitschr. d. D. M. Geselisch., XLIX, 233. The metaphorical names 
of several things are collected in the Lewica. 
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We recognize such aphaeresis in “yy 13 (Harkavy, ’3 0, 
p.183),incomposed family names like ybana, na, "ΒΝ ΟῚ} Bola fii, 
a contraction of the renowned name Abu’l-Afia (Apyds yy) ; 
and perhaps we may derive from ‘ax the modern name 
oxpa (Abi Kajjam). Of the same origin may be the name 
Bulcali (Lagumina, Docum., n. 518). A specimen of such 
a Kunya, as a substitute of a real proper name, is perhaps 
Busacca, a name occurring at least twice in Sicily, viz. 
Busacca Sacerdote (Kohen), A. 1479 (Lagumina, n. 631), and 
Busacca la (826) Aurifici, maestro fisico in Palermo (Lag., 
n. 850, the same, apud Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 522: Zoref, cf. the 
poet Ay in Son ond, IV, 38, Zunz, Lit., p. 599 and p. 730, 
where it is wanting in the Index'; this poet in Provence 
might have translated the name from the Arabic xx, if he 
was not really a goldsmith). Busacca is probably contracted 
from Abu Is‘hak = Isacco in Italian, not an abbreviation 
of Zakarijja. 

I repeat here my protest against the derivation of na 
from "nm 128, which has no analogy whatever (Hebr. Ubersetz., 
p- 372, n. 27; on by'na see Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 65). The 
pronunciation Bahya, which has become fashionable even 
amongst scholars, is not much better than the old Bechaji, 
which makes the strange name Hebrew, and with a sense 
unfit for a proper name; but it has been used some cen- 
turies, and may remain so, as long as no other is really 
proved. 

Another similar contraction, proposed by Fiirst (Bibl. Jud., 
I, 3), is also very objectionable. He explains the Spanish 
family name Abzob by a contraction of ays 138 “Es wird auch 
Abba Job (ayN3x) gelesen.” The latter reading is strange, 
but the contraction of the Arabic abw Ajjyub—which we 
shall find connected with the proper name Solomon—to 
Abiob is also without analogy. I confess that I know no 
sure explanation of this name; while the family name 


1 Rieger and Vogelstein, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, I, 341, derive the name 
Busacco from a place (town). Our instances do not admit that. 
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Aboab is easily explained by 17 12x, the 7 as an aspirata 
being suppressed in the contraction. 


11. The Historical Kunya. 


Before we give our list of compounds formed with abu, 
we must discuss a curious singularity, which I briefly 
mentioned above (ὃ 2). I propose to call an historical 
Kunya a compound with abu (or zbn), where the name 
composed with abu is connected with the proper name 
elsewhere in history, in the Koran, in the legends, &e." 
We shall, because it concerns the Jews eminently, take our 
instances from the sphere of Biblical names mentioned in 
the Koran, beginning with the patriarchs; and we shall 
give some instances from the literature of the Arabs, which 
prove that the presumed connexion of names is not merely 
accidental. We shall avoid every minute chronological 
investigation into the single instances, arranging them 
according to their second name’. 

1. [brahim (Abraham) has the Kunya (not “ Ehrennamen,” 
as Lebrecht calls it, in Lit.-Bl. d. Orient., 1841, Ὁ. 247) abu 
Ishak. A striking exemplification is given in the Index of 
Hagi Khalfa, VII, 1103, n. 3936-3974 (the last number, ibn 
al-Zarkala, is indeed = 3971), by not less than thirty-seven 
persons, to which might be added some other abu Is‘hak, 
whose proper name is not given there, and probably some 


1 The Germans would call it ‘eine Reminiscenz.” 

? Our instances will be selected, for various reasons, principally from the 
Diwan of Moses ibn Esra (Luzzatto, Kerem Chemed, IV, 84; Neubauer, 
Catal. Bodl. n. 1972; Brody in Festschrift Steinschneider, Hebrew part, 
p- 34), the Index of the Arabic work of Moses ibn Ezra, printed in 
Appendix II of my Catalogue of the MSS. of the Royal Library of Berlin, sect. 2, 
(1897), and from my list of contemporaries of Jehuda ha-Levi (not pub- 
lished) drawn out of his Diwan (now edited by H. Brody, where the 
inscriptions are translated into Hebrew, not without mistakes and 
omissions [for instance, ἢ. 71, the name Josua is wanting], cf. Neubauer, 
Catal. Bodl., n. 1970, 1971). I have but lately received the ed. Harkavy, 
Warschau, 1895. I refer also to the Egyptian documents (1155-6), men- 
tioned by A. Harkavy (0°77) FOND, pp. 181-3), and the fragments of the 
22, now in possession of Mr. E. N. Adler (see below). 
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Ibrahim, whose Kunya is not given in that Index ; see also 
d’Herbelot, I, 104, ILI, 341, 815, IV, 338; Wiistenfeld, 
Aerzte, § 62, and Ῥ. 25, line 5 from bottom. 

A few instances out of Jewish literature will show the 
importance of that connexion. Moses ibn Esra mentions 
and characterizes abu Ishak ibn Esra, born in Toledo. 
I have not hesitated to identify him with the well-known 
author Abraham (Catal. Bodl., p. 1801; against the un- 
founded conjecture and emendation of Graetz, VI, 591, see 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 41). Abu Ishak ibn Mubagir 
(Mu‘hadjir), likewise mentioned by Moses ibn Esra, is most 
probably no other than Abraham ben Meir, to whom he 
dedicated his work (Catal. Bodl., p. 1808, against Luzzatto, 
who neglected the abw). Another abu Ishak, mentioned 
by ibn Esra, AdNa j3N or ADND jan, is distinctly named 
Abraham. A fourth abu Ishak, abu ’]-Rabib, to whom 
Jehuda ha-Levi dedicated a congratulatory poem on his 
wedding with the daughter of one ibn Mu‘hadjir, was prob- 
ably also an Abraham. A fifth, ibn Matir, is mentioned by 
Moses ibn HKsra without the proper name, a sixth in old 
documents is ibn al-Tadjir (~axndx), mentioned by Harkavy 
(Meassef Niddachim, p. 183). 

Amongst the Arabs we find some authors called abu 
Ishak Ismail (H. Kh., VII, 1104, n. 3976-7), instead of ἐδη 
Is‘hak, Ismail being the son of Isaac. 

I have found also the Kunya abu ‘l-Muna (3, that is, 
“father of the seed’’) connected with Abraham, the son of 
Maimonides. I venture to suggest an allusion to Gen. xxi. 12, 
where the ‘‘seed of Abraham” (the phrase is stereotyped, 
Isa, xli. 8, Jer, xxxiii. 26, Ps. ev. 6, 2 Chron. xx. 7) is none 
but Jsaac. Perhaps it is a free translation of jon aN? 

2. Ishak (Isaac) is commonly called abw Ibrahim, 
instead of ibn Ibrahim; for instance, Ishak Ὁ. Josef ibn 
Baron (73, Hebr. Bibliogy., XIII, 91, neglected by Geiger, 
Zeitschr. XI, 234) ny 13, probably = abu Ibrahim nw }3 (want- 
ing in Brody); ibn Esra (Diwan of Jehuda ha-Levi, Neub., 
p. 644, n. 48, cf. ed. Brody, p. 26, n. 19, who does not give the 
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original superseription); ibn Benveniste (Cat. Bodl., p. 1806; 
Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., I, 239); ibn Chalfon(or Khalfun, Arab. 
npos, see my Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Royal 
Library of Berlin, 1897, p. 29, τι. 186); ibn Leb (or Labb? 
Cat. Bodl., p. cix, Add. to p. 1502); ibn peasy (Cat. Bodl., 
p. 1804; Zunz, Lit., pp. 218, 718).—But we find also Ishak 
with the Kunya abu Ja‘akub (Index of Hagi Khalfa, VII, 
1248, n. 9198); for instance (n. 9200), the celebrated 
physician Isak ben Salomo Israeli (tenth cent.), and the 
Karaite ibn Bahlul. But the physician abu Is‘hak Ja‘akub, 
apud d’Herbelot, whom Wolf (Bibl. Hebr., II, p. 578, 
n. 1209 b) believes to be a Jew, is the Syrian Christian 
ibn al-Koff (thirteenth cent.). 

3. Ja‘akub is commonly called abu Jusuf ; to the learned 
man in the Index of Hagi Khalfa,VII, Ὁ. 1251,.n. 9318-93241, 
we must join, for instance, the celebrated philosopher 
al-Kindi, who is registered without the Kunya under 
Yakub, p. 1248, n. g1g1, and probably erroneously under 
Ishak ben Ya‘kub, p. 1103, n. 3929. Al-Kindi, whose full 
name is abu Jusuf Jaakub b. Ishak, of a princely ex- 
traction, has passed for a Jew; and Gesenius, in his article 
“ Arabische Literatur” in the Hncyclopaedie of Ersch und 
Gruber, deduces the Jewish origin of the Arabic astrology 
from this supposed Jew! Indeed, he figures as a Rabbi 
in Wolf’s Bibl. Hebr. even twice, viz. ITI, ἢ. 1054 Ὁ, p. 507, 
according to a Hebrew translation in Paris (now 470°), and 
as Jakob ben Isaac Alexandri, t. III, n. 30. We find the 
same al-Kindi in a Catalogue of Vatican MSS., published 
by Cardinal Mai, under the curious name of Josef b. Jacob 
Aschalmer ! which defiguration I did not venture to explain 
(Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 562). Such has been the fate of 
Biblical names, combined to designate Arabic and Christian 
authors 2, in the hands of the bibliographers. 


1 N. 9320 has found its place in d’Herbelot under ‘‘ Jacub ben Ibrahim ” 
(II, 782 of the German translation); but Reiske and Schultens gave 
a supplementary article ‘‘abu Josef” (I, 42): indeed a doublette ! 

2.1 could quote a whole set of such ill-founded suggestions to be found 
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Among the Jews we find abu Josef Jakob nbynbx jax, 
a contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi and others. Another 
contemporary, abu (sax is the Arabic accusative) Josef ben 
Meimun in Cordova, cannot be identified with Josef, the 
grandfather of Maimonides, as Luzzatto suggests (Kerem 
Chemed, IV, 89); perhaps his name was also Jakob. 

The Kunya, abu Jusuf, which the dubious commentator 
of the book Jezira applies to the name of Chasdai (or 
Chisdai, viz. Schaprut) ben Isaac (tenth cent.), is probably 
derived from a real son Josef, since we find that name twice 
connected with (the family of) Chisdai (Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
P- 356). 

4. Jusuf (Joseph) is called abw (instead of 2bn) Ja‘akub, 
whereof two instances are given in the Index of Hagi 
Khalfa, p. 1249, n. 9201-2; and I can hardly accept the 
contradiction of Chwolsohn, quoted by Firkowitz in a note 
to Gottlober’s Bikkoret. p. 134 (see also Firk., ,wn 23, p. 20). 

Abu Ja‘akub are called three old Karaites, named Josef, 
viz. Josef ben Noah, Josef Kirkisani, and Josef ben Abraham 
Kohen. Kirkisani is also called Josef ben Jakob, probably 
by mistake. Recently Dr. Harkavy has discovered an 
Arabic MS. where Kirkisani is called Jakob, and in 
consequence abu Jusuf. He maintains the correctness 
of this transposition (which Dr. Poznafski has recently 
found in some quotations in old Arabic fragments), and he 
explains the constant quotation of two old Karaites, named 
Josef, by a confusion of Kirkisani with the son of Abraham 
(see my Catalogue of the Hebr. MSS. in the Royal Library 
of Berlin, 1897, p. 52). I do not deny the possibility of 
this hypothesis, but I cannot admit its probability, much 
less its evidence; the transposition in the Arabic MS. and 
its quotations being just as well explained as its counter- 
part; I adhere to the old rule, x77 yoy rand Nyon. The 
difference of the proper name of Kirkisani is in itself of very 


apud Wolf; for instance (n. 3921 of H. Kh.), Jakob ben Isaac “ Alsakit ” 
(III, p. 507, n. 1054), ΡΟΝ to be corrected ΟΝ, and pronounced al-Sikkit, 
on whom I must not enlarge. 
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little consequence, but it is a very instructive instance of 
the fate of such Kunyas. 

Sa‘adia Gaon was the son of Josef. Mas‘udi calls him 
ibn Ja‘akub. First explains this Kunya by referring 
it to Josef (Cat. Bodl., p. 2158), and perhaps ibn Ja‘akub 
stands for abu Jaakub. 

5. Musa (Moses) is called abw (instead of zbn) ‘Imran 
(the Arabic form of Amram); but also abu Harun (the 
Arabie form of Aaron)?!, who was indeed the brother of 
Moses. An obvious instance is Moses ibn Esra (Cat. Bodl., 
p- 1801). 

Ibn Esra mentions “ Moses b. Amram ha-Parsi,’ whom 
Geiger (Wess. Zeitschr., V, 278) does not combine with the 
sectarian “abu Imran al-Tiflisi,’ but with “Jehuda ha- 
Parsi” (see Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, p. 76). Pinsker (Likkute, 
p. 26) believes even the identity of abu Imran al-Ispahani, 
_ whose name would have been corrupted into Zafrani?, and 
Jehuda is, according to his opinion=Judsgan. D’Herbelot, 
IT1, 596): Musa ben Amran [read Imran], refers the reader 
to an article “Mamon” (the Khalif), but there is nothing 
noticed about the sectarian; perhaps he means the article 
“Mahmud” (p. 258). Abu Imran Musa is the name of 
Maimonides (Cat. Bodl., p. 1861), and of Mose Levi Abulafia 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XTX, 43). Abu Imran jwinbs 13 (son of the 
cantor?) is quoted in the medical work 330, MS. Berlin, 
Qu. 751 (Catal., p. 96). 

Fiirst, in his notes on names (Lit.-Bl. ἃ. Or., VIII, 533), 
writes the following curious lines (here extracted in English): 
‘“ Mose Okbari, called abu Amran (sic), apud Makrizi ‘ abu 
Musa,’ cannot be identified with Moses b. Amram ha-Parsi 
(not ha-Babli). Peculiar (e2gentiimlich) is the transforma- 

1 The aphaeresis of the & is mentioned in the Midrasch Cantic., ch. 2, 
Vv. 5, 7 pra) pupw; ef. Tosafot, Aboda Sara, f.27b, 8. v. No. TDI 2 PA 
was a contemporary poet of Jehuda ha-Levi. 

2 Abu Imran (not prov) Musa al-Za‘afarani (ΝΞ ΊΟΝ, Which is the correct 
reading, corrupted in the Index of Jost, IX, 159) is, according to Delitzsch 


Ξε Ὁ (Lit.-Bl. ἃ. Or., I, 742), to whom we shall return in another place. 
Zaafranijja is the name of a branch of the Muhammedan sect Murdjijja. 
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tion of Moses [which is to be proved] into »wn, Mesui, 
or Mesuje (sic), or Mesweih (816), in Persian manner, apud 
Hadassi also 2 Mesu (sic), therefore (!) apud Ahron b. Elia; 
“aayn yw. Both (Ismail and Moses) founded together (!) 
the sect Okbarijja, mentioned by Makrizi.” An exact 
rectification of this medley would require much more space 
than we can spare for the truth. 

We must expunge from the history of our literature “abu 
Abron,” mentioned as a performer of miracles by the know- 
ledge of the effectual names of God, a Babylonian, who 
went to Italy, and taught there his mysterious knowledge 
to some adepts. It is not my purpose to inquire into such 
reports, which are sacred to the believers, and not worth 
while to the unbelievers. I protest only against the 
abu, which Zunz has already recognized as a mistake. 
Dr. Neubauer has recently discovered an old report of 
Ahron in a legendary family paper, edited in his second 
collection of mediaeval chronicles, with the title jpn 75D, 
and my friend, Prof. D. Kaufmann, has written a splendid 
analysis of this somewhat fantastic paper, the historical 
value of which he overrates, according to my opinion; but 
he gives some very valuable emendations of the Hebrew 
text, and we point out one respecting the questionable 
name. In the text (p. 119, n. 4), we read “3ax) Ahron, 
who is the same as the above-mentioned Ahron:” Kaufmann 
(Monatsschr., 1895, p. 471) reads j28), which clears this single 
passage of the strange abu, which perhaps only arose out 
of this dark source. I wonder that Mr. Epstein, in his 
learned studies upon the Kabbala (I cannot at this moment 
give an exact quotation) resuscitates the abu, which 
I thought buried for ever. 

6. Harun (Ahron) is a name not very frequent among 
the Arabs, although renowned in Europe through the Khalif 
in the Arabian Nights. According to the analogy of the 
preceding names, the Kunya would be abu I/usa, but I have 
neglected to note any instance, either of Arabs or of Jews. 

7. Daud (David), frequent enough amongst the Arabs, 
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is called abu Suleiman; for instance, in H. Kh., VII, 1233, 
n. 8618 and 86109, to which indeed belongs p, 1063, n. 2358. 

Among the Jews, called abu Suleiman Da’ud, were some 
old Karaites, viz. al-Kumsi (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
VIII, 681), and ben ‘Hasin (‘Husein ?), author of a curious 
Karaitic liturgy (Jew. Liter., p. 117). A contemporary of 
Jehuda ha-Levi is abu Suleiman Da’ud ibn Muhadjir 
(Cat. Bodl., p. 1809). Possibly we have to exclude here 
the physician, born 550 H., in ἢ. Kh., Index, n. 2350, whose 
full name runs, in older sources: Sadid al-Din abu ’1-Fadhl 
Daud ben abi ’1-Bajan Suleiman ben abu ’1-Faradj Israzl 
ben abi ‘1-Tajjib Suleeman ibn Mubarak Israili Kara, 1. 6. 
Karaite (see Hebr. Bibliogr., III, 63; Leclerc, Hist., II, 218 ; 
cf. p. 162%) We have there, as it seems, a pedigree of five 
generations, and the Hebrew names would be David 
b. Salomo b. Israel b. Salomo b. Meborach. 

8. Sulevman (Salomon, Solomon) is called by the Arabs 
abu (instead of ibn) Da’ud, see Index of ἢ. Kh., p. 1063, 
n. 2367 and 2368 (more correctly ibn Otsma), and there was 
also to be placed (n. 2352) the name of the renowned ibn 
Djoldjol, being likewise abu Da’ud Suleiman. Another 
“abu Da’ud” is wanted (see V, 157), perhaps the same as the 
Jewish astrologer Da’ud (see Zeitschr. 1). M. G., XXIV, 386) 

It is curious that I have not noticed a Jew called abu 
Da’ud Suleiman; indeed, the Kunya of some Jews named 
Solomon is another, taken beyond doubt from the Arabs, 
viz. abu Ajub (or Ajjub, father of Hiob). Kosegarten 
could not find the key to that strange combination. It is 
now more than half a century since I explained it by the 
juxtaposition of the two names in the Koran, Sura 6, v. 84 
(Die fremdsprachl. Elemente vm Neuhebr., Prag, 1845, 
p. 16, n.. 28). 

Abu Ajub is the byname of Salomo ibn Gabirol and of 


1 First, 1. ο. VIII, 521, borrowing my remark about abu Harun, refers 
to his article ‘‘Abu Ajub,” which never appeared, betraying thereby 
his source, 
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ibn al-Mu‘allim (Cat. Bodl.,p.1812; ef. 1929, Hebr. Bibliogr., 
VIII, 87). 

We find, however, abu Ajub Josef b. Abraham ha-Levi 
1471, MS. Miinchen, 362. (See, also, our alphabetical list 
under 3)3N.) 

g. The Kunya which I will next discuss has its origin 
in the New Testament, but the combination of names is to 
be derived from their juxtaposition in the Koran, Sura 6, 
v. 85, where Zakarijja (Secharja, but spelt x21 with final δ) 
is followed by Ja/yja (Johannes). Hence every Zakarijja 
may have got the Kunya abu Ja‘hja, and every Ja‘hja the 
Kunya abu Zakaryja (Frankel’s Zeitschr., 1845, p. 80). 
Ja‘hja,son of Zakarijja, is, with the Arabs, the name of John 
the Baptist ', who, according to the Koran, Sura 19, 8, was 
the first to whom God gave this name (Geiger, Was hat 
Muhammed ete. p. 26; Gerock, Christologie des Koran, 
Ῥ. 18, without reference to Geiger). Did Muhammed mean 
exclusively the name Ja‘hja? And how shall we explain 
this transformation of Ju‘hanna, the Hebrew jn, which 
certainly was not unknown to the Christians in the near 
circle of Muhammed? We shall see that the Jews iden- 
tified the name Ja‘hja, not with Jo‘hanan, but with Jehuda, 
which is still more strange! 

We may learn from these undeniable facts, which perhaps 
will never be explained, that in the matter of names, besides 
rules and customs, there are some special cases to be 
deduced from individual whim or humour, and that the 
only sure guide in the labyrinth of names is an historical 
test which does not restrain from the natural inclination 
to search for reasons. 

We find abu Jahja Zak. in the Index of ἢ. Κλ. VII, 
pp. 1248, n. 9175-77, to which is to be added Zak. Kazwini, 
the renowned geographer (p. 1252, n. 9340), who, curiously 
enough, does not appear under Kazwini (p. 1124, n. 4694). 


1 Ts the saint Abu Zakarijja, whose tomb Saladin visited (d’Herbelot, 
I, 109, IV, 61, German ed.), perhaps John in Damascus ? 
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Of authors named abu Zakarijja Ja‘hja H. Kh. offers a 
fuller store, 1. ο., ἢ. 9343-53. 

In Hebrew sources, we find Zakari (31) instead of 
Zakarijja (Secharja), but Jahja is merely Arabic, and 
answers to the Hebrew Jehuda, as if it were a verbal 
translation! For instance, Jehuda “Hajjug (Hajjudsch), 
Ibn Bal'am, Ibn Gajjith, Ben Abun (Brody, Diwan Jeh. 
ha-Levi’s, τι. 64), Jehuda Abbas (father of Samuel, Catal. 
p- 2442), and others. Therefore, we must look out for the 
men called abu Zakarijja, without proper name, first under 
‘the Jehudas; for instance, abu Z. ibn sp’, or ἽΡ᾽ (to which 
we shall return in the following section of family names). 

We are entitled to suspect some error in the double name, 
viz. Jahja and Zak., of the author of yann win MS. 
Berlin (Catal., p. 71). Ought we to read “abu Zak.?” 
I doubt the correctness of the name Abu Ja‘hja ben al-Rab, 
if his name was indeed Jehuda (Diwan Mos. ibn L., τι. 13). 
Nor am I persuaded by the article of Dr. Harkavy (RDN nN m9, 
1894-5, pp. 219 ff.) that the correct name of the teacher of 
Saadia Gaon was Ja‘hja ben Zakarijja; but the discussion 
of that would lead me too far from my subject. 

A curious illustration of the formation of similar names 
is “Schueib abu Madjan,’ the Arabic name of Jethro 
(d’Herbelot, IV, 193). 


12. Non-Biblical Combinations. 


It is not my intention to exhaust the application of the 
type of Kunya which I have proposed to call ‘‘ historical,” 
because it is derived from a supposed or real historical fact ; 
but to select, from the Arabic literature, some striking 
examples which have been adopted by the Jews, and 
perhaps (I beg to lay a stress on this hypothetical ex- 
pression) at first by the Karaites, who seem to have 
transferred the Kunyas of the Mahometan sectarian Djubbai 
and of his son to their teachers, Jefet and his son Levi 
(Catal. Lugd., pp. 169, 170). 

It will be convenient for future reference to continue 
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my numbering of the Kunyas, but to arrange them accord- 
ing to our alphabet, without repeating the word abu. 

10. Ali (abu) is the Kunya of al-Hasan (H. Kh., VII, 
1038, n. 1420-51), also of Husein (ib., p. 1039, n. 1453-62), 
beyond doubt with reference to the two sons of the Khalif 
Ali, who are considered by the Alides and Schi‘ites as 
martyrs; their death, as is well known, is represented 
as a drama in Persia and Hindustan. 

We have seen that Jefeth has been translated “ Hasan ;”’ 
therefore, the Kunya of the Karaite Jefet is abu Ali. 

I have found another relation between the names Ali and 
‘Isa (Jesus =, see Virchow’s Archiv fiir Pathol., vol. LIL, 
p- 373; vol. LXXXVI, p. 85), which explains why the old 
Karaite Jeschu‘a is called abu Ali (Catal. Lugd., p. 85). 
In the old fragments which Mr. E. N. Adler (of London) 
brought from the 7121 in Cairo, and had the kindness to 
allow me to look over in the summer of 1896, during his 
stay in Berlin for a few days, I found the name abu Ali 
ben Jehuda. That does not exclude other names; for 
instance, abu Ali Jecheskiel (the name is wanting in Brody’s 
edition, n. 40) was a contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi. 
Abu Ali ben abi Sa‘ad lived (?) in Egypt about 1155 
(Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 183), and in the same place 
we find, in a preceding passage, the name abu ᾽1- Alé ben 
abi Ali. Zunz (Ges. Schr., II, 21) quotes Dod Mordechai, 
p- 117 (ed. Wolf, f. 11 b, ed. Wien), but there is an error. 
corrected by Munk (Notice sur Aboulw., p. 11)!. 

11. ‘Hadjdjadj (ixin) forms the Kunya to the name Jusuf, 
according to my suggestion, with reference to abu 1-H. Jusuf, 
the renowned, though cruel, captain. In ἢ. kh., VII, 1049, 
n. 2097-3002, the very first man is the pupil of Maimonides, 
Josef ibn Aknin? (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 406); other 


1 Mordechai b. Nisan, l.¢., has Jeschua %y 297 2, as if he were a son 
of a Rabbi Ali (or Eli); and I suppose that two other Rabbi Ali (1. 6.) are 
created out of supposed fathers, like other fathers, who figure in this list 
of lately fabricated tradition. 

2 Zunz, Ges. Schr., 11, 2t has not realized this identification. 
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instances are ibn Esra, ibn Na‘hmias (ib., p.740). I suspect 
some error in the name abu ’]-Hadjdjadj ibn 7x5 (Diwan 
of Jehuda ha-Levi, Cat. Newb., τι. 35, ed. Brody, n. 15). The 
simplest conjecture would be ὌΝ or Nd (= Levi). 

12. Hasan (jon or ᾿ ὉΠ) is connected with Ali (see above, 
n. 10). H. Kh. enumerates more than a hundred abu 
‘1-Hasan Ali (VII, 1084, n. 3202-3307); but the proper 
name Alz is scarcely to be found with Jews who adhered 
to their faith. We find, however, the Kunya abu ’]-‘Hasan 
connected with very different proper names, as David, Esra, 
Jehuda, Josef, Meir, Salomo, Samuel, to which I have not 
been able to discover any special relation ; so that we are 
at a loss to guess the proper name of abu 7l-Hasan ben 
al-Dajjan (son of the Judge), a contemporary of Jehuda 
ha-Levi. 

13. Omar (2): that name, written Ἔν, is not quite sure, 
but probable. The reading Amar (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 28) 
is certainly wrong; ἽΝ would be ‘Ammar; Neubauer 
(Not. sur la lexicogr., p. 182; ef. Bacher, Leben, etc., Aboulw., 
p-. 4) reads ‘Amr, which (in the nominative) is spelt Amrw 
(there is one abu Amru Yusuf in ἢ. Kh., VII, 1042,n. 1568, 
identical with Jemal ed-Din, p.1116, n. 4335). Abu nny, 
in Jewish sources, is commonly some Josef, although I do 
not find one in ἢ. Κλ. VII, p. 1193. I have already called 
attention to that curious combination in the Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XI, 24,note 2. Here I mention briefly a number of per- 
sons called abu ἫΝ Joseph. This number will appear 
important, if we consider that the men are all contem- 
poraries with Moses ibn Esra and Jehuda ha-Levi (eleventh— 
twelfth cent.), viz. ibn Baron (or Barun), ibn al-Dajjan, 
ibn Kamnial (Cambel), ibn Maschkaran (?js72w1), ibn Sahl, 
ibn Zaddik, ibn ‘yp’ or xp’, and ibn ΠΡ or Apnxo. We 
may add the Wezir (?) ibn Schoschan (ib., XIII, 107). 

14. Rabi‘u (ya) is connected with Suleiman (H. Kh., VII, 
1171, ἢ. 7404-7), and, therefore, in Hebrew abu ’1-Rabii 
(if the Jews pronounced the y at all) is Salomo: instances 
are given in Hebr, Bibliogr., XI, 136; XX, 108. Why does 
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Dr. Brody (Diwan of J. ha-L., n. 109) supply Isak, not 
Salomo, as n. 220 and wx 3 in Mos. ibn Esra? Harkavy 
(Poems of Jeh. ha-Levi, I, 209) seems to deem Rabi 
a real son. 

15. Walid (+5) seems to have some relation, hitherto 
unnoticed and not yet explainable, to the name Jona. Abu 
‘1-Walid Junus of Badajoz (al-Bataljusi) was a poet at the 
court of al-"Hakim 11, 961-76 (Gayangos, Hist. of Muhamm. 
Dynasties, II, 171; see Index, s.v. 5) Arab.; Makkari’s 
Arab. work I have no immediate access to). Another 
abu ᾽1- 4114 Junus, Kadi, went from Bagdad, according to 
Hammer (Lit., V. 23), who does not refer to his source. 
1 almost suppose that a mistake or a confusion has occurred 
with the Kadi abu ‘1-Walid Junus ben Abd Allah ben 
Muhammed ben Mugith, called ibn al-Sajffar (not Soffar), 
who died a. 1037 (Casiri, II, 149), and who figures three 
times in Hammer (V, 185, n. 3661; p. 194, τι. 3671; p. 280, 
n. 3982; the latter two are only identified at the end of the 
volume); but the poet “ibn Mugis,” A. 970 (p. 792, n. 1823, 
according to Gayangos, II, 170: I cannot look after this 
quotation at present) is certainly the poet mentioned above. 
Two works of the Kadi ben Abd Allah, &c., are mentioned 
men. Kh, ΝΠ, 1246, n. 9102, 

Among the Jews there is the celebrated Jona ibn Gannach 
(Djanna‘h), who received the Kunya abu ’l-Walid. He is 
neither the abu *1-Walid ben “Halidjin, nor the (ibn) abu 
Merwan (ben) Walid, mentioned by Wolfius (Lib/. Hebr., III, 
pp. 4 and 5, n. 146 and 16d, quoted in Cat. Bodl., p. 1415), 
both being entirely forged (probably out of ibn Gannach’s 
names) in the MSS. at Paris, n. 1206 and 1207, containing 
the Kanon of Avicenna (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 678; the 
n. 1204-7 are wanting in the Register, p. 1075). Nor is 
the Hebrew linguist to be confused with “ibn Junus,” the 
Muhammedan author of a work on strategy (Cat. Bodl., 
p- 1415 et Add.). 

Another Hebrew philologer, abu ‘l-Walid Jona (ben) 
Chisdai, called ha-Levi by Abraham ibn βγῶ, is little 
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known (Cat. Bodl., p. 1415). Abu ‘1-W. b. Faradj, named 
Chijja, is mentioned in the Diwan of Moses ibn Esra. 


13. Last of Kunyas. 


To avoid repetition, I gather here the names (proper 
names or other substantives) which form, with Abu, a Kunya, 
compiled from Jewish sources or designating Jewish persons, 
arranged according to the Hebrew alphabet and in its way 
of writing from right to left, omitting the sources, which 
will be found at their place in the Index of names, if they 
are not given elsewhere. I shall omit the Biblical names, 
having dealt with them in § 11. We note abu ἼΦ apud 
Wolfius, t. III, n. τό Ὁ, as a forgery (MS. Paris, 1224), like 
two others (see § 12, ἢ. 15), and Abzuda (ap. Gaffarelli, 
Wolf, I, p. 13, n. 28); stonax (Zettschr. fiir Hebr. Bibliogr., 
I, 120) is a problem. Since we do not regard the article 5x, 
we make no difference between abu and abu ’l. The 
words are?: 


pyxn (2) ANT pANTT Pma=Mys] mq 3 adya [~S="3] xpa 
ὩΣ (IND 7) DINID JONND 73 8m) TAN ΟΝΌΠῚ ὉΠ Isin ayy 
(better AYDy) way (Bibl. pony) roy ody νῦν ayo pPyD Ay? ΠΥ 
(in WIN) WAZ Ww NS wa nna inp Syse S$ ona ΠῚΝΒ 
1 The words in brackets are corruptions, with their corrections. 


2 It was a bad pun, when Delitzsch called Julius Fiirst ‘‘ Jusuf al-Sari’’(?) 
and made him a descendant of Spanish Jews. 


Moritz STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A FEW years ago Dr. Maybaum published a course of 
lectures on Jewish Homileties, which he had delivered in 
his capacity as Docent of the “ Lehranstalt fiir die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums” in Berlin. They furnished the 
present writer with the subject of an Article that appeared 
in the pages of this Review in October, 1890. From the 
pulpit to the school-house is an easy step, and Dr. Maybaum 
has taken it in a recent work on Jewish Religious Educa- 
tion *, which owes its origin to a further series of discourses 
delivered from his professorial chair. In the former work 
the needs of the Rabbinical student, viewed as the potential 
preacher, were kept in view; the present volume appeals 
to him as the potential teacher. In general interest, how- 
ever, the later book is manifestly superior. The art and 
mystery of sermon-writing is obviously a matter that has 
little concern for any one save those who are already, or 
hope one day to be, ministers; though there are still lay- 
men, survivals from a bygone age, who think themselves 
qualified to instruct even the veteran professional in this 
difficult subject. But religious teaching—that is to say 
the religious teaching of the young—is something that 
comes home to all men’s bosoms. For a parent there is no 
subject so interesting as his children, and nothing that 
bears upon their training can be foreign to his sympathies. 
Of Jews, in whom parental affection and educational zeal 
are hereditary qualities, the truth holds good in a special 
degree. ‘“ What sort of religion shall my child be taught, 


1 Methodik des jiidischen Religionsunterrichtes, Breslau, 1896. 
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and who shall teach him?”—this is a question that 
necessarily forces itself upon the attention of most Jewish 
parents. And they usually contrive to get some sort of 
answer, though it is not always an adequate one. 

It can hardly fail to be inadequate, seeing that the 
question itself receives in many cases but scant considera- 
tion. Your end-of-the-century Israelite still believes in the 
importance of religious education, though in too many 
instances he may have lost the passion for it that has 
hitherto been the characteristic of his race, and is content 
to hold it 


‘Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” 


He still makes inquiry into the credentials of the teacher 
he engages, though he is perhaps more easily satisfied than 
he would be if he were investigating the character of his 
cook. But this laissez-faire attitude is almost the exclusive 
note of the prosperous Jew. To the honour of our working- 
classes it must be said that their ardour for Jewish educa- 
tion continues unabated. The pecuniary sacrifice that 
a struggling Hast-end tailor will make in order to secure 
what he considers ample religious teaching for his boys, 
is not the least touching element in a situation that is 
brimful of pathos. But even his well-to-do coreligionist 
retains some of the ancestral interest in this vital question. 
It is the one religious topic that must needs have the 
attribute of vitality for him. He has children, and he 
cannot altogether rid himself of the thought that they may 
have immortal souls after all. Perhaps, too, his minister's 
favourite contention that character is fate, and religion 
three-fourths of character, is something more than a pulpit- 
platitude. Many a man owes his interest in religion to the 
fact of his being a parent; the earliest cry of his firstborn 
awakens in his breast echoes that may have slumbered 
since he himself was a child. 

And thus it is that this book of Dr. Maybaum’s surpasses 
in interest his previous volume. The average Jew is more 
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deeply concerned with the training of a teacher than with 
the fashioning of a minister, in spite of the deceptive noise 
and heat that are sometimes evolved in the election of the 
latter. This, of course, is as it should be. The preacher 
speaks, it is true, to all ages, but his instruction is un- 
systematic and indirect; whereas the teacher, though he 
is engaged in the instruction of the young exclusively, 
has to perform the most solemn of all tasks—to build up 
by patient labour the edifice of religious knowledge, and to 
develop the child’s spiritual and moral consciousness. 
A bad preacher is incapable of doing a hundredth part of 
the mischief that may be wrought by an incompetent 
teacher; and though Judaism might survive the closing of 
all the pulpits, the extinction of the religious teacher 
would be its death-blow. The world of Jewish life and 
thought, in Rabbinic phrase, rests on the breath of the 
school-children. 

But mortals, even though they be parents, can use only 
the materials they have. They cannot make the ideal 
teacher. They may call him from the vasty deep, but will 
he come? Assuming that they exercise all necessary 
circumspection in the choice of a teacher, what are the 
chances of his turning out satisfactory? The volume 
before us tends to raise some disquieting reflections on this 
point. The standard of teaching it lays down is high; but 
it is so high because of an insistence upon quality as well 
as quantity. How near does Jewish teaching in England 
approach to this standard, and for its failure to reach it 
how much are the shortcomings of the teacher responsible ? 
It is thus that we discern the practical value of these 
lectures. For Anglo-Jewish teachers, and for the governing 
bodies of our communal schools and Religion Classes, the 
book is of absorbing interest. It embodies the views of 
a thinker who is as practical as he is profound. For the 
author is no arm-chair educationalist; he has formed his 
opinions in the school-house. Nor have his ideas, exacting 
as they may appear to some of us, been nourished by an 
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antiquated intellectual atmosphere. He has not arrived at 
them by ignoring new tendencies either in Education or 
Religion. The very contrary is the case. The author of 
these lectures is modern to the core. His self-identification 
with the progressive standpoint is occasionally attended 
with results which would make an old-fashioned Jew 
positively shudder. The Zeitgeist has found in his breast 
a congenial home. He accepts the principle of the new 
Biblical Criticism, and does not seem to feel much the 
worse for it. But all this only makes him more urgent 
in his demand for a systematic and an enlightened teaching. 
If the age is scientific, so too must be the methods by which 
Judaism is taught. ‘Nay, rationalism is not a synonym for 
irreligion—Dr. Maybaum is himself a proof that it may be 
its redoubtable foe. If the bacillus of Agnosticism is in 
the air, so much the more zealously must Jewish youth 
be fortified to resist its fatal influence. If the religious life 
has to be lived under new conditions, religion must be 
presented under new forms, and imparted by new expedients. 
I say this here for the information of those of my readers 
who may imagine that Dr. Maybaum asks much from the 
teacher, only because he imperfectly appreciates the educa- 
tional or the religious needs of the present day. Let them 
be reassured on this point. This Berlin Rabbi is quite 
up to date in every respect. If there are any defects in 
his system, they do not spring from ignorance of the 
conditions of his age. He is content to love the past; he 
does not live in it. For teachers and school-managers, 
then, his views are worthy of careful study. No one can 
read this book without feeling a heightened respect for the 
importance and the dignity of the teacher's office. But no 
one can read it, too, without misgiving, without a sense of 
the disparity between the ideal of education therein set 
forth and the actual commodity which we English Jews 
are satisfied to accept. 

But this is a book on Methodology, and here am 1 as 
unmethodical as possible. Dr. Maybaum takes a long 
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time getting to the point I have already reached. Faithful 
to Teutonic practice, he begins at the beginning. Just as 
he commenced his lectures on Preaching by telling the 
story of the Jewish pulpit, so his first word about Teaching 
is historical. But while in his earlier work he earried his 
narrative back to the Talmudic period, and even to more 
remote ages, in the present volume he practically confines 
his survey to modern times. Upon the School-system 
of the Rabbis he is silent. The mediaeval period 
he dismisses in almost as summary a fashion as that 
affected by the famous author who set himself the task 
of discoursing on Irish snakes. “The growth of Jewish 
Religious instruction in Germany,” he affirms, “dates from 
the time of Mendelssohn. Religious education, as I under- 
stand it, presupposes instruction in other and coordinate 
branches of knowledge. But this condition was wanting 
in the educational system of the Jews in the pre-Men- 
delssohnian age.’ And then he quotes in support from 
Giidemann !:—*“ The educational ideal of the German Jews 
was restricted to the knowledge of Hebrew, the Bible and 
the Talmud. All other subjects of study were forbidden, 
and for Mendelssohn the task was reserved of removing 
the ban that had been placed upon them.” So that, 
according to Dr. Maybaum, the history of German-Jewish 
education in the period previous to the eighteenth cen- 
tury is easily told—there was no Jewish education in 
those times. But if he is able to deal with the matter 
in this beautifully brief manner, it is only because he 
puts his own interpretation upon his terms, and one 
that will strike some persons as rather arbitrary. 
He rightly insists upon the necessity of uniting secular 
teaching with religious training, of blending Jewish 
instruction with culture; but he is on less firm ground 
when he denies the name of Jewish education to a system 
which excluded the secular element. That system may not 


1 Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts und der Erziehung bei den 
deutschen Juden, p. 25. 
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have supplied a liberal training, judged even from the 
general mediaeval standpoint, but it was certainly a Jewish 
education in the sense of being an attempt to imbue the 
pupil with love and obedience to Judaism, to train the 
youthful will and conscience in accordance with Jewish 
ideas. 

Having thus disposed of the Middle Ages, our author 
proceeds to tell the educational story of modern times. 
The Mendelssohnian influence quickly made itself visible 
in the altered character of Jewish teaching. In Berlin, 
Breslau, Seesen, Dessau, Wolfenbiittel, Cassel and Hamburg 
schools were established by public-spirited men, in which 
religious instruction was supplemented by secular teaching. 
At first, the latter was of the most elementary description ; 
it was confined to the ‘“‘three R’s.” But by degrees the 
curriculum was enlarged both in the private schools and 
also in the communal schools, which were then beginning 
to spring up. But the admittance of secular subjects into 
the educational scheme necessarily modified the character 
of the religious instruction. There was obviously less time 
for the study of Hebrew, and, as the German Jews were 
now beginning to exchange the Jewish jargon for the 
language of their country, less necessity for it. But what 
the pupil lost in this direction he gained in another. 
Systematic instruction in the beliefs and practices of 
Judaism—the subject now specifically known as Religion !— 
together with lessons on Jewish History began to dispute 
for the place previously monopolized by the Talmud, the 
Rabbinical commentaries on the Bible, and the ritual law- 
books. Of these two subjects Religion was the first to 
establish its claim. During the pre-Mendelssohnian period 


1 Forty years ago the term, as part of the nomenclature of education, 
was far less familiar than it is now. I remember that when, as a very 
small boy, I was seeking admission into Jews’ College School, I was 
subjected to an examination touching my acquirements by the Principal, 
the late Dr. Loewe. ‘‘ What religion have you learnt?” was one of the 
questions. I could only stammer in my ignorance, ‘‘The Jewish Religion.” 
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the necessity of definite instruction in the theory of 
Judaism had been only vaguely felt. The German Jews 
lived virtually in a state of isolation. They enjoyed but 
few opportunities of intercourse with their Gentile neigh- 
bours ; and, seeing that they had little occasion to act as 
the apologists of their religion, they felt no impulse to 
make themselves acquainted with its leading principles. 
Their own inclination, moreover, led them to restrict their 
attention to the practical side of Judaism. Thus it 
happened that among the German Jews text-books for 
instruction in the Jewish Religion were almost, if not 
entirely, unknown before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, though several works of the kind had already 
been in use for a hundred years among the Sephardi Jews 
in Holland and Italy. In Germany the children had been 
left to pick up their religious knowledge as best they might 
from the reading of the Bible. The advent of the 
Mendelssohnian era changed all this. It was a time whose 
very splendour was a snare. The emancipation of the 
Jews, so favourable to their social and intellectual interests, 
threatened the stability of their religious convictions. The 
youthful Israelite found the barriers that had hitherto separ- 
ated him from his Christian neighbours suddenly thrown 
down. Unarmed by any adequate knowledge of the sane 
and inspiring doctrines of Judaism, he was exposed, without 
protection, to the alluring influences of Christianity. The 
result is recorded in the history of German-Jewish apostasy 
during the earlier part of the present century. The crisis 
called for energetic measures, and one of them was the 
publication of school-books on religion, the contents of 
which took the form of catechisms. The first of these 
works was Dessau’s Grundsdtze der jtidischen Religion, 
and its date is 1782. Other books quickly followed, and 
it has been computed that up to 1884 no fewer than 161 of 
such works had appeared. } 
Manuals of Bible History came later. Dr. Maybaum 
accounts for this fact by the circumstance that the Jewish 
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pupil formerly had to translate so much of the Hebrew 
Bible that he was able to get a sufficient acquaintance 
with the Bible story at the same time. Scripture Histories 
were therefore less urgent necessities than books on 
Religion. But is not the comparative easiness of Bible 
history as an educational subject another explanation? 
The teachers themselves needed a manual of Religion as 
a vade mecum; for instruction in Scripture History they 
could rely upon their own resources; or, at any rate, they 
could teach the subject Bible in hand. However this may be, 
as the quantity of Bible-translation was gradually reduced, 
the need of independent and systematic instruction in 
Scripture History became more imperious. Moreover, the 
importance of giving a moral and religious training to 
girls, who were never expected to know as much Hebrew 
as their brothers, was beginning to receive recognition. 
And thus the text-book of Scripture History was evolved. 
According to Dr. Maybaum, the Or Amunah by Bar 
Frank (Vienna, 1820), deserves the honour of being 
regarded as the pioneer work. This book is a digest of 
the history of the Pentateuch and, as its title indicates, 
was compiled “for females.’ A year later there appeared, 
also in Vienna, the Sepher Hayashar Ve-haberith, “a 
Scripture History for the Young,” by one Moses Samuel 
Neumann. By the year 1884 fifty-seven text-books on 
this subject had seen the light. 

Post-Biblical history was the last to engage the atten- 
tion of the school-book writers; but then it was also 
the last to attract the notice of the schoolmasters. As 
a part of the curriculum, Dr. Maybaum rightly calls it 
“ein Kind der neuesten Zeit ;’ its beginnings go back no 
further than the time of Zunz and Rapoport, and it is 
only within the last two or three decades that it has 
firmly established its claim in Germany to admission as 
an integral constituent of Jewish teaching. “It is only 
in recent years, in liberal circles more particularly, that 
a desire has been manifested to popularize the history of 
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the Jews in the Diaspora as a new means of animating the 
Israelite with enthusiasm for his ancient vocation, and of 
arousing in his breast a feeling of pride with which to 
oppose the disdain of his enemies. By this expedient the 
assertion is refuted that since the fall of the Jewish State 
Judaism has ceased to be a factor in the world’s culture, 
and that its ancient mission has been transferred to another 
religion. Moreover, the principle of religious evolution 
finds confirmation in the historical fact that not only the 
external form of religion, but its indwelling thought, has 
undergone continuous development, and both in the syna- 
gogue and in the outer world has conformed to the ideas 
which the Jews have acquired from their environment. 
Thus Jewish history, viewed from the educational stand- 
point, is to be regarded not as the history of a literature 
merely, but as essentially the history of the Jewish mind ; 
and only in so far as the development of the religious idea 
is discernible in them should the literary productions of 
eminent writers furnish an ingredient of religious teaching. 
And thus it is that the extension of the scope and impor- 
tance of religious-historical instruction is, like the creation 
of Jewish Science, one of the chief merits of the Reform 
movement among the Jews of the present day.” The 
educational value of Jewish history could not be better 
conceived or expressed; and deeply interesting and sig- 
nificant is the fact that in Germany its value has found 
the quickest and the most generous recognition among 
those of our brethren who belong to the advanced school 
of religious thought. Of England the same thing can 
scarcely be said, for the sufficient reason that, as an 
educational subject, Jewish History has hitherto been 
treated by Conservative and Reform Jews with equal 
neglect. In so far as its recognition as an element of 
general culture is concerned, honours are divided. Neither 
party deserves a preponderating share of the credit that 
attaches to the establishment of the Jewish Literature 
Societies, which, comet-like, have from time to time shot 
VOL. IX. Uu 
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across the communal firmament, or of the blame for 
allowing them all to disappear ingloriously. The new 
Jewish Historical Society of England, again, finds pro- 
portionate support from both sections of the community. 
The Society is common ground where Orthodoxy and 
Reform unite in promoting a cause dear to both 
alike; or rather it is one of the many valuable oppor- 
tunities happily enjoyed by English Jews of forgetting 
that they have any religious differences. Nevertheless, in 
the schools the teaching of Post-Biblical History has thus 
far been wne quantité négligeable. 

But I have not yet done with Germany. The first 
text-books of Post-Biblical History published in that 
country were Elkan’s Leitfaden beim Unterricht in der 
Geschichte der Israeliten (Minden, 1845), and a History 
of the Israelites from Alexander to Modern Times, again 
by J. H. Dessauer (Erlangen, 1846). Dr. Maybaum enu- 
merates eight manuals on this subject that appeared in 
Germany between 1845 and 1889. 

One subject remains to be considered: Hebrew. In 
former times the Primer was practically unknown. Hebrew 
reading was taught from the Prayer Book or the Bible. But 
Giidemann tells us that as early as 1658 R. Abraham Model 
of Oettingen invented a method of teaching Hebrew Spelling 
by means of movable letters—a device with which, as some 
of my readers will recollect, the late Mr. A. N. Myers 
familiarized us in this country. Model likewise appears to 
have anticipated the modern Primer in his Sepher Maarechet 
Abraham, in which a special typographical treatment of 
the alphabet enabled beginners to readily master the diffi- 
culties of Spelling. He also emphasized the desirability 
of teaching the pupil Grammar par? passu with Reading. 
But the first systematic text-book was Samuel Detmold’s 
Moreh Derech, based on the principles of Pestalozzi. It 
appeared in Vienna in 1800. By the year 1885 seventy- 
one such books had been published. 

Let us now leave Dr. Maybaum for awhile, and trace in 
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barest outline the early history of Jewish education in 
England. Systematic religious teaching in the modern 
Anglo-Jewish community is as old as the community itself '. 
The foundation of the first communal Jewish school in the 
post-Expulsion period synchronizes with the establishment 
of the first Jewish house of prayer. We find the Rabbi of 
the Sephardi—the pioneer—congregation devoting several 
hours daily to the instruction of boys?, under the super- 
vision of a Warden especially appointed ad hoc. That was 
soon after the middle of the seventeenth century*. It is 
not too much to assume, however, that the instruction was 
restricted in range. A great deal of Hebrew may have been 
taught, but little Religion, and doubtless less History. The 
instruction, moreover, was exclusively religious; the time 
for the community to busy itself with secular teaching was 
not yet. The children, too, were taught in Spanish, which 
continued to be the vernacular of the Sephardi Jews in 
London for several generations. It is certain that 
Dr. Maybaum would refuse the name of education to these 
early attempts at instruction. Some seventy years had to 
elapse before the need was perceived of a change in the 
crude methods that had satisfied the Jewish settlers under 
the Protectorate. It was not till 1735 that the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregation established a “ Writing School,’ 
where poor children were to be taught the elements of an 
English education. The sum annually voted for this purpose 
was just twenty pounds. 

Thus the secular element was introduced for the first 
time into the educational system of the Anglo-Jewish 
community. But in this respect the Jews of England, 


1 The details in the following two paragraphs are from Picciotto’s 
Sketches. 

2 The girls had to wait till 1730, the date of the establishment of the 
Villareal School. 

3 In a speech delivered at the opening of the new Spanish and 
Portuguese Schools in Thrawl Street in February last, Mr. Arthur Lindo 
gave the date of the foundation of the original schools as 1664, i.e. two 
years after the establishment of the first synagogue. 

Uu2 
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strangers and sojourners though they were in the land, 
beat their brethren in Germany by half-a-century. The 
introduction of secular teaching coincided with an attempt 
to improve the religious instruction. The effort was not 
made too soon. In the three divisions of the Sephardi 
schools the subjects of instruction ranged from the Hebrew 
Alphabet to the translation of Rashi, with translation of 
the Prayer Book and of the Bible and the rudiments of 
Grammar as intermediate stages. Nothing else appears 
to have been taught—neither Post-Biblical History nor 
Systematic Religion, though no doubt the pupil assimilated 
certain facts of Scripture history while he was learning to 
translate the sacred text. The Sephardim, as we have 
seen, were not satisfied with the existing state of things, 
but their dissatisfaction was kindled less by the meagre- 
ness of the educational fare than by the insufficiency of 
the system under which it was supplied. Their reformatory 
endeavours, however, led to nothing. Chacham Nieto, who 
died in 1773, condemned the schools in unmeasured language. 
The boys, he declared, were “steeped in crass ignorance.’ The 
masters attended irregularly, and the scholars bettered their 
instruction. Discipline was conspicuous by its absence, as 
were both teachers and pupils. In 1779 a committee of 
inquiry reported “that of the total number of sixty-four 
pupils scarcely one-eighth could even read Hebrew after 
an instruction of seven or eight years, and nearly all were 
unacquainted with the daily prayers.” The cost of this 
huge failure was £600 a year, or a trifle under ten pounds 
per scholar. The drastic changes that resulted from the 
inquiry possibly did something to ensure the Sephardi 
Schools the greater efficiency they subsequently attained ; 
but the rapid improvement in the intellectual condition of 
the Anglo-Jewish community, which had now set in, no 
doubt did more. The first years of the century found the 
Ashkenazi Jews in London successfully contending with 
their Sephardi brethren for the communal primacy. They 
had rapidly increased in numbers and intelligence, and 
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a new-born educational ardour was the firstfruits of their 
improved condition. In 1818 the Free School in Bell Lane 
was opened, and in mere size alone overtopped at a bound 
the kindred Sephardi institution with its century-and-a-half 
of life. 

It is right, however, to point out that the educational 
zeal of the German Jews was a plant of very slow growth. 
It is a commonplace that in Jewish communities the school 
is ever the contemporary, if not the predecessor, of the 
house of prayer. The Ashkenazim in England furnished 
the exception that proves the rule. In this respect their 
history certainly compares unfavourably with that of their 
Portuguese brethren. The latter made the provision of 
religious teaching a congregational duty from the outset ; 
with the former it was the last to be admitted into the 
category of communal obligations. By about the middle 
of the last century the Germans had three synagogues, 
a Chief Rabbi, a cemetery, a charitable society (the 
Chebrath Hachnasath Berith), but no organized religious 
instruction. The present century dawned without seeing 
the deficiency repaired. The synagogues wrangled among 
themselves about matters of more or less trifling moment, 
but the great question of ensuring the future of English 
Judaism by engaging for the religion the affection and 
loyalty of the young was not considered, or, if considered, 
was thrust aside as of small importance. Poor boys in 
those days were left to the training of the streets; ‘“ they 
were educated in the sale of oranges and lemons, cedar 
pencils and sponges in stony-hearted London'.” What 
little instruction they received consisted of ‘some sort of 
parrot-Hebrew drummed into them anyhow” by foreign 
Melamedim’*. The establishment of the Talmud Torah 
school about the year 1770 was the only organized attempt 
to improve matters. But it was at best only a feeble and 
meagre attempt. The school was intended to give religious 


1 Jewish Chronicle for July 16, 1869. ? Ibid. 
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instruction to exactly twenty-one boys. Neither the number 
nor the sex of the pupils ever varied. But about twenty 
years after the foundation of the school it was decided to 
extend the course of instruction by adding secular subjects 
—of course the usual “three R's.” In Hebrew, however, 
the scholars were taken pretty far. Thus at the consecra- 
tion of the new buildings of the Free School by the 
Rev. Dr. Hirschell in 1822 the boys of the Talmud Torah, 
after following the Chief Rabbi and their master in circuit 
round the school, recited a portion of the Mishnah ?. 

The teaching of a score of boys thus represented the 
entire provision made by the German Jews for the religious 
education of the poor down to the middle of the first 
decade of this century. In 1807 the Jews’ Hospital was 
opened, chiefly owing to the energy and educational zeal 
of Abraham Goldsmid. But this institution was not a day- 
school, and it accommodated only eighteen children (ten 
boys and eight girls), so that it was obviously unfitted to 
solve the great problem which, in spite of the comparative 
indifference to education that generally prevailed in this 
country, was beginning to press upon the Anglo-Jewish 
community with increased force. The solution was found 
in the establishment, largely at the instance of the 
Rev. Dr. Hirschell, of the Free School in Spitalfields, 
hastened, as that event doubtless was, by the recent 
strictures of Mr. Patrick Colquhoun, on the condition of 
the Jewish poor’. 

Even the great School was initiated in timid fashion. 
For its beginnings we are told to go back to a couple of 
rooms, “bare-walled and rough®*.’ It is certain that 

' The programme of the proceedings lies before me. The earliest 
minute-book of the Talmud Torah that I have seen dates from February, 
1791. Dr. Joseph Hart Myers was then President, and among the other 
managers of the School were L, B. Cohen; Moses Hart ; Abraham, Asher, 
and George Goldsmid; E, J. Keyser; Naphtali Hart Myers; Alexander 
Phillips; Michael Samson, and Lyon de Symons. 


* As to Colquhoun see Picciotto, p. 257 seq. 
* Jewish Chronicle, July 30, 1868. The Free School may be said to have 
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a modest house in Ebenezer Square, Spitalfields, was the 
immediate precursor of the building opened in Bell Lane 
in 1818. Even in that building the curriculum was very 
limited ; it did not go beyond the reading and writing of 
Hebrew and English and the rudiments of arithmetic, and 
the 270 boys were taught by one master. When two years 
later the school was enlarged for the reception of 600 boys 
and 300 girls, the scheme of instruction does not appear to 
have been materially widened !. 

The marvellous growth and achievements of the Sisal 
in more recent times are familiar matters, and need not 
here be dwelt upon. The establishment of other important 
schools, not only in London?, but in the larger provincial 


issued out of the Talmud Torah School, which, at first, carried on as 
a separate establishment under the same roof as the Free School, was 
subsequently incorporated with it. 

1 The above particulars are taken from the annual Reports of the 
School for 1835 and 1861. The subjoined extract from the former Report 
may be interesting :—‘‘ The following is the present state of the Boys’ 
School, the major part of which is composed of a considerable number of 
scholars scarcely more than six years of age. (The total number of pupils 
in the boys’ department at that time was 310.) Hebrew—86 translating 
the prayers and the Bible; 61 reading the prayers; 76 reading easy 
lessons ; and the remainder in the lower classes. English—r1g3o0 read the 
Bible and Mrs. Trimmer’s Selections; 91 are in lessons; and the 
remainder in the lower classes. Arithmetic—2o in reduction and 
division ; 30 in multiplication and subtraction ; and too in addition and 
the tables. The Girls’ School is attended by 122 scholars, 25 of whom 
read the Bible, and 35 read Mrs. Trimmer’s Selections, the remainder 
being in the lower classes ; 26 translate, and 40 read the Hebrew Prayer- 
Book, and the rest are rapidly advancing; and go are pretty forward 
in the first four rules of arithmetic. The needlework proceeds with 
astonishing rapidity. ...The great use made of the female children 
among the poor in necessary domestic employment keeps this portion of 
the establishment thinly attended; on which account, as well as for 
many other reasons, an Infant School would prove of great importance.” 

2 The earliest Jewish School in London, apart from the Free School in 
Spitalfields, is the Westminster Jews’ Free School. The beginnings of 
this school seem to be known tono man. I have consulted the ‘ oldest 
inhabitant” on this point, but without getting any definite information. 
According to the School Reports the institution was founded as far back 
as 1811; but it would appear that in those early days it was nothing 
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towns, followed in quick succession. But the voluntary school 
movement in the Anglo-Jewish community was not destined 
to enjoy indefinite expansion, It reached its culminating 
point in 1876, when the Jewish Association for the Diffusion 
of Religious Knowledge,now the Jewish Religious Education 
Board, established its first group of classes for Hebrew and 
Religion at the Board School in Old Castle Street, White- 
chapel. This new departure, which was destined to exert 
an important influence upon the methods and character of 
the religious teaching of the community, was among the 
firstfruits of the Education Act of 1870. By that measure 
the provision of elementary education was recognized as 
a duty of the State; and the Jewish poor, despite their 
inherited prejudice in favour of sectarian teaching, were 
not slow to avail themselves of the educational facilities 
thus offered to them as citizens. In this step they were 
encouraged by the attitude of a section of their more 
prosperous brethren, who considered themselves absolved 
by the payment of the School Board rate from the duty 
of supporting denominational schools, or at least from the 
obligation of promoting the establishment of new ones. 
Moreover, the increase in the Jewish poor during the last 
fifteen years has been too rapid to admit of sufficient 
provision being made, by an enlargement or multiplication 
of the communal schools, for the new educational needs 
thus created. Thus the movement initiated by the Jewish 
Education Board has progressed by leaps and bounds. 
The group of classes established at Castle Street has since 


better than a Talmud Torah, which was carried on at some unknown 
locale in the West End (Drury Lane according to one informant), The 
precise date when the establishment blossomed into a complete school, 
with secular as well as religious teaching, cannot be ascertained with 
precision. The Girls’ School was not established till 1846, and for some 
time was carried on as a separate institution. The earliest extant minute- 
book of the Schools does not go back further than that year—a glaring 
instance of that indifference to the preservation of their records, which 
unfortunately characterized the managers of the communal institutions 
in former days. 
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multiplied into nine groups attached to various East-end 
Board Schools, and the total number of scholars has 
increased from 400 to nearly 6,000. For good or evil it 
seems to be fated that no new denominational school 
will be established in the Anglo-Jewish community. 
Even the conservative Sephardi congregation have so far 
yielded to the influence and exigencies of the times as 
to limit the teaching in their Boys’ School to religious 
subjects, and now trust to a local Board School for the 
secular instruction of the scholars. 

The Elementary School and the Board School Classes, 
however, do not represent the entire religious educational 
apparatus of the community. Religious teaching is not 
the exclusive need of any class. At one time it was quite 
the fashion for the more prosperous Jews to send their 
children—their boys more particularly—to Jewish Boarding 
Schools. Some of these “Academies” have played no 
insignificant part in the training of distinguished English 
Jews past and present. They acquired a reputation which 
has outlived them. Garcia’s school at Camberwell, 
Hurwitz’s (afterwards Neumegen’s) school at Highgate, 
Solomon’s at Edmonton, Mrs. Belisario’s in St. John’s 
Street Road, were at once the earliest and the most famousof 
these establishments. Other schools, newly come up, have 
taken their place, but their scholars are chiefly recruited 
from the lower middle class, the wealthy Jews evincing 
an increased predilection for an arrangement which 
enables them to give their boys a Public School training 
combined with a certain measure of religious instruc- 
tion. Jewish houses at Clifton and Cheltenham, and 
a Jewish visiting tutor at Harrow, are quite jin de stécle 
phenomena. 

What effect these recent developments will exert upon 
the future of English Judaism, time alone can show. The 
present educational outlook is not reassuring. It is more 
than doubtful whether what advertisers are fond of styling 
the élite of the community maintain their old zeal for 
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religious education. Religious studies are being slowly 
pushed to the wall by the ever-growing demands of 
a system which has the Public School and Competitive 
Examinations for its chief features. The evil has begun to 
affect religious instruction pure and simple. As to the 
teaching of Hebrew, that has already been frankly expelled 
from the category of necessary studies in certain circles. 
On the other hand, it is questionable whether the state of 
Jewish education among the humbler classes is altogether 
satisfactory. The arrest of the Voluntary School move- 
ment, to which allusion has just been made, has not been 
free from drawbacks. The Board School Classes merely 
supplement the Voluntary Schools; they cannot, as their 
managers themselves admit, replace them. The Jewish 
Education Board does wonders with resources whose 
inadequacy is a standing monument to the communal 
niggardliness; but the Board would be the first to confess 
how meagre is the instruction it is able to impart, 
especially in the matter of Hebrew. A comparison of the 
results respectively attained in the teaching of this subject 
by the Board School Classes and by an organization like 
the Talmud Torah in Great Garden Street, brings this fact 
out only too clearly. What seems to be needed is an 
arrangement which would ensure to boys, at any rate, 
under the supervision of the Board, more thorough 
instruction in Hebrew on a modified Talmud Torah 
system, without interfering with the quality of the 
religious and ethical instruction now being given by the 
Board. Iam not blind to the defects of the Talmud Torah 
system. Even the Great Garden Street School, which, 
after all, is only a glorified Cheder, has its obvious limita- 
tions. The system is more or less mechanical, and the 
most sacred things are taught as a sort of drill. Perhaps, 
too, the charge brought against all such schools, that they 
involve over-pressure, may have some truth in it; though 
I believe it to be exaggerated. But the great point is that 
the Talmud Torah system has the confidence of the parents, 
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and that, in consequence, the children attend, and, what is 
more, learn 1. 

Nor has religious teaching among the lower middle class 
been proof against change. Time was when the children 
of parents in comfortable circumstances, if they were not 
sent to a Jewish boarding-school, received their religious in- 
struction from a teacher at home. But the private teacher 
is in less request than he formerly was. He has found, 
I suspect, a formidable rival in that expedient, at once 
new and old,—the Congregational Religion Class”. Religion 
Classes are now attached to nearly every London Synagogue 
that has any pretensions to religious vitality. In effect 
they are a return to the ancient arrangement which 
identified the religious school with the synagogue *. 

Following Dr. Maybaum’s method of procedure, let us 


1 The Great Garden Street Talmud Torah gives instruction to 600 boys 
in eleven classes ; many children are waiting for admission. The subjects 
range from Talmud to Aleph Beth. The expenditure for 1896 was £923. 
The children’s pence brought in £388, the subscriptions and donations 
£597. The School is managed bya local Committee. There is an inferior 
Talmud Torah of about the same size in Brick Lane. 

2 As a matter of communal history I deem it right to state, under 
correction, that the first Congregational Religion Class, i.e. a Religion 
Class primarily intended for the children of a particular congregation, 
and held under its auspices, was that established by my wife at the 
North London Synagogue in 1873. The first Sabbath Classes, uncon- 
nected with a synagogue, were those established and conducted at the 
Free School in the “forties”? by Mrs. Barnett, the first head-mistress of 
the school. At a later date her daughter, Mrs. Harris, held similar 
Classes at 14 Devonshire Square (her daughter, Miss Emily Harris, 
still conducts a Sabbath Class at Hanway Street Schools). The Revs. 
A. L. Green and B. H. Ascher used to deliver occasional discourses at the 
meetings in Devonshire Square. Still later Classes were held at the Infant 
School and at the Borough Synagogue in Prospect Place, Southwark. 
In the West End a Sabbath School was established by the Countess 
d’Avigdor and the Rey. Dr. Liwy more than thirty years ago. It was 
held at various places, the Birkbeck Institute being the first of them. 

3 In the smaller provincial congregations, which are too poor to pay for 
the luxury of special Jewish schools, what is virtually the primitive 
system still survives. The children attend an unsectarian school, and 
then resort, at the synagogue or elsewhere, to the congregational teacher, 
usually the minister, for religious instruction. 
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now inquire what has been done by English Jews in the 
matter of providing suitable school-books. An analysis of 
Messrs. Jacobs and Wolf’s Bibliography? will show that by 
1888 there had appeared in this country twenty-one text- 
books on Hebrew (Spelling-books and Grammars) ; twenty- 
three on Religion,ten on Bible History,and only four on Post- 
Biblical history, of which one (Mrs. H. Lucas’s edition of 
Dr. Cassel’s Leitfuden) is a translation. Judged by quantity 
alone, the output is not discreditable. The quality is,as a rule, 
less satisfactory. The earliest work on Hebrew mentioned in 
the list is a Grammar by one Jehudah Stennett, published 
as far back as 1685. But we do not meet with a book on 
Religion until 1815 ἡ, nor with a Scripture history until 
1839 3, Post-Biblical histories, as in Germany, are a bad 
last. The earliest seems to have been the Rev. A. P. 
Mendes’s Post-Biblical History of the Jews, which was 
published in 1873. When to the translation of Cassel, 
already mentioned, Lady Magnus’ two works are added, 
the meagre list is, I think, complete. The number of 
Anglo-Jewish text-books has slightly increased since 
18884; but it will bear further extension. A properly 
graduated Hebrew Primer and an Elementary Grammar, 
methodically arranged, are crying wants °. 

But it is time we returned to the book under review. 
From the history of Jewish Education in Germany, 
Dr. Maybaum passes to Education viewed from the 


1 Publications of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, No. 3, 1888. 

2 Elements of Truth for the Use of Jewish Youth of Both Sexes, by S. J. Cohen. 

3 The Guide of the Hebrew Student, containing an epitome of Sacred History, 
by Hermann Hedwig Bernard, formerly Howitz. 

* Notably by the publication of Miss E. M. Harris’s Narrative of the Holy 
Bible, Dr. Friedlinder’s two books on Religion, and Mr. Claude Montefiore’s 
Bible for Home Reading, though the author would perhaps disclaim the 
appellation of text-book for the last-named work. As I am on disputed 
ground I may also mention the Mehayil El Hayil, a series of lessons 
on Religion by various writers. 

° Since the above was written the first part of the Rev. Michael Adler’s 
Grammar has appeared, so that there is an excellent prospect of one of 
these needs being supplied. 
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pedagogic standpoint. This is his principal theme, and 
it naturally divides itself into two parts: matter and 
method, and his treatment of both branches of his subject 
is at once brilliant and comprehensive. He puts in an 
eloquent plea for the teaching of Bible history. The 
moral law, he points out, is universal law; and, apart 
from the religious truths interwoven in the Sacred 
Narrative, the ethical spirit which pervades it makes it 
“a copious well-spring of ethical-religious instruction, at 
which the young cannot be made to drink too often or too 
deeply or too soon.” But, judged even from the school- 
master's point of view, the Bible becomes a peculiarly 
valuable medium for the inculeation of the higher truth. 
The Bible is a narrative, and experience shows that an 
axiom, whether religious or moral, sinks with greater 
certainty into the child’s consciousness when it is associated 
with an event. He sees, so to speak, the consequences of 
right and wrong-doing in action, and thus he not only 
learns doctrine, but acquires the practical wisdom which 
consists in the application of doctrine to life. “ Therefore,” 
says Dr. Maybaum, “the Bible history is the most important 
subject of religious education.’ We all remember how 

firmly even Professor Huxley held this view’. He con- 
sidered that its vivid story made the Bible an ethical 
text-book for young children, which no other could replace. 

For Jews, of course, the Bible has a unique educational 
value. It is the history of their religion, in its earlier 
phases at any rate—the story of a spiritual development 
extending from primitive times to the age of the Sinaitic 
covenant, which, according to Dr. Maybaum’s theory, 
marks the culminating point in the evolution of the 
religious idea. What remains of the Bible-narrative is 
undoubtedly a record of growth, but of the growth of 
the religious consciousness in Israel—the growth of the 
people’s power of assimilating the great principles of its 


1 See his article on ‘‘The School Boards,” in the volume on ‘Science 
and Education.” 
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creed, and of realizing the grandeur of its mission. To 
trace this spiritual development step by step is the business 
of the teacher. Nor will he omit to draw out the truths 
imbedded in the narrative. Thus he will use the life of 
Joseph to illustrate the working of Divine Providence 
in human destiny. But here certain difficulties present 
themselves which the teacher must boldly face. He must 
be prepared to pass over without hesitation those passages 
which, for obvious reasons, are unsuitable as a basis for the 
instruction of children. On the other hand, the desire to 
preserve the continuity of the narrative must not be 
thwarted even by a regard for modern Biblical criticism. 
“Certain Scriptural personages have come in recent times 
to acquire a mythical character; certain Biblical institu- 
tions, hitherto believed to be ancient, are now held to be of 
comparatively late origin; prayers and other utterances 
are declared to be later than the men in whose mouths 
they are placed. Considerations such as these must be no 
stumbling-block to the teacher. The composition of Holy 
Writ, no matter the age in which it took place, was 
manifestly undertaken for religious ends; and those ends 
have been hitherto attained by the Bible, in its traditional 
shape, so satisfactorily that for the purposes of religious 
instruction we have every reason to keep its story 
unaltered.” In other words, Dr. Maybaum, while not 
denying the general truth of the Critical Theory, would 
seem to rule it out of court in the schoolroom. I word the 
sentence cautiously because later on, as we shall see, he 
boldly declares himself in favour of introducing the results 
of Biblical Criticism into the teaching of the more advanced 
classes. 

From Biblical to Post-Biblical History is only a step. 
If the former tells how the Jewish people has gradually 
risen to a complete perception of its mission, the latter 
traces the progress of the mission towards actual fulfilment. 
Wandering Israel is now engaged in founding the Kingdom 
of God among the various nations. The new conditions 
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thus created give rise to fresh religious developments 
within the domain of Judaism. These developments, how- 
ever, are not regarded by the Israelite as really new. He 
knows how to connect them organically with the old 
religion; he conceives of an Oral Law imparted simul- 
taneously with the Written Word. Dr. Maybaum’s remarks 
on this point possess so much intrinsic importance, and 
throw so much light upon his religious position, that 
I may be permitted to give his ipstssima verba. “One 
hardly knows,” he says, “whether to style this notion of 
an Oral Law self-deception or a sound intuition, seeing 
that it is both the one and the other, according to the 
point of view from which it is regarded. For, as a matter 
of fact, an Oral Law, if not in the sense of the ancients, 
has been given in every age, nay, a law always older than 
the corresponding written code, which is only popular 
custom crystallized in statutes....And thus it is that 
Jewish history shows us that the law is not immutable, 
but always in the making (ein stets Werdendes). Each 
epoch places a term upon the religious development of its 
predecessor, and thus transforms the Oral into a Written 
Law.” And this process is still going on, for it is endless. 
Here Dr. Maybaum’s Anschawung stands revealed. He is 
one of the new school of Jewish theologians, of whom 
Krochmal and Zunz were the forerunners, and which looks 
to the religious developments not of one age, but of every 
age, for the constituents of Judaism. Mr. Schechter has 
familiarized English readers with the idea in the remark- 
able Introduction with which he has prefaced his Studvzes 
im Judaism. 

Instruction in Jewish history is, then, to be, above all, 
instruction in the history of Judaism and of Jewish 
religious life. Everything calculated to subserve this 
purpose may be used—the conflict of religious parties in 
Jewry, the religious labours of the Talmudic doctors, the 
Rabbinical Codices, the religious-philosophical works, the 
ethical treatises, the growth of the Liturgy. All other 
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matters—purely political movements, books whose interest 
is exclusively literary and the liike—must be passed by. 
As a rule, our author contends, the teacher dwells at 
excessive length upon the Spanish-Jewish era, and is 
satisfied to dismiss in a few inadequate words the Talmudic 
age and, more especially, the period subsequent to 
Mendelssohn. The procedure should be exactly the re- 
verse.—An unfamiliar view certainly, as notable as it is 
novel. But is it sound? 

At least equally debatable are some of Dr. Maybaum’s 
ideas about the teaching of Hebrew. He thinks that the 
sole justification for teaching Hebrew to Jewish children is 
the fact that Hebrew is the language of the Synagogue- 
service. He ignores the claim which Hebrew possesses 
upon the reverence of every Israelite as the language of his 
forefathers and of his literature. He overlooks, moreover, 
the religious inspiration which a Jewish child may draw 
from the consciousness of possessing it. Ifthe time should 
ever come—and Dr. Maybaum does not seem to think the 
contingency impossible—when Hebrew is expelled from 
the Synagogue, its disappearance from the School-house 
would, if his theory is tenable, be a logical and justifiable 
consequence. It is curious, in this connexion, to find so 
distinguished an educational authority as the Head Master 
of Harrow pleading for Hebrew as a subject of instruction 
in Public Schools. “Nor can I help regretting,’ he once 
wrote, “that in Public Schools boys are so seldom permitted 
or encouraged to acquire the elements of Hebrew. No 
doubt it would be a mistake to enforce Hebrew on most 
boys; but considering its special interest and claim, 
I cannot help thinking that there should be somebody in 
a Christian school—and why not the Headmaster, as he is 
generally in Holy Orders?—who is capable of imparting 
an elementary knowledge of the earliest and the most 
sacred of the Biblical tongues'.” The contrast between 


1 Thirteen Essays on Education, p. 65. 
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these conflicting opinions of the Jewish Rabbi and the 
Christian divine is sufficiently striking '. 

Instruction in the translation, not only of the Prayer Book, 
but even of the Bible must, in our author's opinion, be regu- 
lated with reference to his theory. Only those parts of the 
Sacred Text—-i.e. the Pentateuch, practically—need be trans- 
lated in the schools, which are read in the course of public 
worship—an expression of opinion which recalls the Cheder, 
with its emphasis on mere davonen and its general subor- 
dination of the teaching to the exigencies of prayer, public 
and private. But here, as elsewhere, Dr. Maybaum shows 
himself to be a curious amalgam of old and new ideas. 
The Haphtorah, he is careful to add, need not be included 
in the scheme of Hebrew Translation, seeing that in many 
congregations in Germany the Prophets are now recited in 
the vernacular—a piece of information which is not without 
practical interest for us English Jews. 

The best passages in this part of the book are those 
dealing with the second division of the Lehrstoff: Religion 
A brief survey of the history of Jewish dogma concludes 
with the assertion that the theological contents of Judaism 
cannot be rigorously defined. Here, we are warned, a study 
of the past is of no service; it simply confuses. “It is the 
special task of each age to sift and to delimitate its theology 
anew.’ The italics are Dr. Maybaum’s. Thus the prin- 
ciple of growth, which he applies to the Ritual Law, he now 
extends to the Creed. Each generation makes its Judaism, 
in its twofold aspect of practice and belief. Schemes 
of faith, like that of Maimonides, for example, our author 
considers—in this respect following R. Saul Berlin, whom 
he quotes from Mr. Schechter’s Studies—as merely means 
of emphasizing doctrines specially impugned at the moment. 
They have no necessary binding force. “In no case is 


1 Similarly Dr. Biber, the biographer of Pestalozzi, recommends 
Hebrew on pedagogic grounds as the first foreign language that children 
should learn. See his Henry Pestalozzi, p. 421. Matthew Arnold’s admira- 
tion for Hebrew as an educational subject is well-known. 
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everlasting salvation dependent upon their reception or 
rejection.... A religion that asserts as an unquestionable 
principle that the righteous of all nations have a share in 
eternal bliss cannot possibly make everlasting felicity, 
in the case of its own followers, conditional on their 
subscription to any dogma.’ But then this very logical 
deduction comes into collision with that awkward passage 
in the Mishnah (Synhed. 10, 1), with its category of persons 
who have no portion in the life to come, among them being 
those that deny the dogma of Revelation and the Scriptural 
origin of the Messianic idea. Here we have an apt 
illustration of the danger of generalizing from isolated 
passages from the Talmud, and of the difficulty that 
confronts Rabbis of Dr. Maybaum’s stamp, who unite 
with a liberal theology a reeognition of the letter of the 
Talmud as a living authority. But it must not be sup- 
posed that Dr. Maybaum altogether excludes the teaching 
of a Creed from his educational plan. On the contrary, 
he suggests four leading ideas as texts upon which to 
found the instruction in Religion. Teachers may be glad 
to have a list of them. They are 1. God—His Unity, 
Holiness and Perfection. 2. Man—created in the Divine 
image, immortal, free. 3. The relations between God and 
Man—subdivided thus: (a) God, the Creator and Father, 
his rule as manifested in nature and history, in natural 
law and in the moral law ; his revelation at Sinai; and his 
scheme of salvation for Israel and mankind; (0) Man as 
the child of God; sin and atonement; the effort after 
holiness and the means of attaining it (under this head 
comes the ceremonial law); Israel, the servant of God, his 
mission. 4. The relations of men to each other—brother- 
liness, mutual love and rectitude, the promotion of the. 
public weal, and the acceleration of the Messianic era of 
concord and peace. 

Such are the broad outlines of Dr. Maybaum’s scheme ; 
how he fills it in we shall see presently. But it belongs to 
this part of the subject to mention that he counsels the 
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teacher, when dealing with the doctrine of Immortality, to 
represent the “so-called incongruities of human life” as 
simply a test of men’s obedience, and to avoid degrading 
the future world by speaking of it as a compensation. He 
characterizes as “still more preposterous” the argument 
which would adduce the disparity between deserts and 
destiny as a proof of the truth of Immortality, an argu- 
ment which, he contends, is simply an impeachment of 
the Divine action in this life. He holds that, according 
to the view he thus denounces, “ God’s providence, at fault 
here, is to have an opportunity of repairing its mistakes 
hereafter ”—again a somewhat unconventional idea, which 
is at least worthy of notice. As to the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the body, Dr. Maybaum does not mince 
matters. He frankly strikes it out of his plan. The 
doctrine, he contends, rests on false exegesis, the offspring 
of non-Jewish influences. For ages it overshadowed the 
doctrine of Immortality. But in these days the teacher 
must as resolutely ignore the one as he must emphasize the 
other. Nor should he have anything to say to such ideas as 
a personal Messiah, or the Return to Palestine, or the 
Re-establishment of the Jewish State. All these con- 
ceptions, we are told, are alien to the Messianic belief, and 
were only engrafted upon it in response to the shifting 
hopes of successive ages. And since, moreover, in these 
days they have already faded out of the religious conscious- 
ness of the Western Jews, the Messianic idea must be 
taught in its pristine purity, as foreshadowing the advent 
of a time when Israel, the “priest of humanity,” will have 
established, in union with the nations, the universal 
worship of the One and only God and the reign of love 
and righteousness upon earth. This is all very interesting, 
not only as pedagogic counsel, but as a confession of faith 
on the part of one of the most influential Rabbis in 
Germany, and one, moreover, who is not a Reformer, in 
the sense in which the German Jews understand the term. 
If Dr. Maybaum does not place himself at the standpoint 
ΧΟ Χ 2 
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of his confrére Dr. Hildesheimer, the protagonist of German 
orthodoxy to-day, he is perhaps as far removed from the 
Richtung of Holdheim’s Schul’, which typifies the opposite 
view. He represents the juste milieu between these two 
extremes; nay, he represents the Berlin Jewish community. 
That the development of Judaism, that is to say of official 
Judaism, has made greater strides in the German capital 
than in London will become clear to any one who asks 
himself how many of Dr. Adler’s ministers could be found 
holding, or at any rate avowing, opinions like those 
expressed in the book before us. I draw attention to this 
point as a curiosity, not in a polemical spirit. 

We pass in the next place from the contents to the 
methods of religious instruction. This part of the subject 
is of surpassing interest to teachers. I am glad to find our 
author pitilessly condemning the religious Catechism. The 
Catechism, he maintains, is an importation from Christianity. 
But there are sounder reasons for putting it on the Jewish 
index. Religion is an affair of the heart and the will, and 
no stereotyped system of questions and answers can make 
any effective appeal to either. The achievement transcends 
the powers, indeed, of any mere text-book, unaided by the 
earnestness, the high character, the personal magnetism of 
the teacher himself. But of all text-books the least suited 
to religious instruction is the Catechism, with its dry, 
formal statements, which kill all spontaneity and enthusiasm 
in the teacher almost as surely as in the pupil. Catechisms, 
some one has well said, are written not for children, but for 
masters who are dunces, and, it might have been added, for 
masters who are lazy. 

Dr. Maybaum has something interesting to say about 
the mode of teaching Scripture History to young beginners. 
He would have the Bible taught to them exactly as it is, 
with all its miracles and anthropomorphisms. Nothing is 
to be explained away ; for the Bible-methods, he holds, are 
exactly suited to the child, for whom the abstract does not 
exist. In the case of the more advanced classes, however, 
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the plan must be modified. Here the intellect is beginning 
to dispute the mastery with the emotions. Accordingly, 
the miracles are to be represented in their true light as 
“myths and legends of the old Israelitish folk-poetry.” 
‘‘ But,’ we are reminded, “even here the naive form of the 
narrative must not be needlessly sacrificed. The old 
legendary dress must be preserved, and only when neces- 
sary must the difference between the instructive idea and 
its external garb be indicated. By thus preserving the 
simplicity of the narrative a double advantage is gained ; 
the ethical-religious contents of the story impress them- 
selves more deeply upon the consciousness of the pupil, 
and he comes to perceive and to value its poetic beauty.” 
On the other hand Judaism suffers no injury from a 
recognition of the mythical element in the Bible. In this 
respect it has the advantage over Christianity, of which 
the theological fabric collapses as soon as its miraculous 
basis is removed. For Jews, on the contrary, “the 
significance of Israel lies wholly and solely in the saving 
doctrine of Scripture, which can therefore dispense with 
miracles, and is all-sufficient in itself.’ These again are 
outspoken opinions on the lips of a Rabbi and of one, more- 
over, who is engaged in the solemn task of giving counsel 
to teachers. How many teachers in England, or indeed 
in Germany, will have the courage to accept the advice 
thus proffered them? Nevertheless the teacher is warned 
against the rationalistic view which attempts to explain 
the miracles of the Bible as natural occurrences. Such 
a method is “a veritable sin against the form as well 
as the spirit of the Scriptural narrative.’ Our author 
will have no half-measures. Of two things one, he says ; 
we must either teach the Bible in the old orthodox fashion, 
which represents the miracles as historical events, or we 
must admit that, like all other nations of antiquity, Israel 
has his myths and legends, and that the Bible is the 
depository of them. But here, I fancy, the teacher would 
have been better pleased if his mentor had been a little 
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more explicit. What are the limits of the mythical in the 
Bible? At what point may the teacher tell his pupils that 
they are at length on the terra firma of history? Is it at 
Noah or Abraham or Moses? On this profoundly interesting 
point Dr. Maybaum is silent. He does not deem detail 
superfluous when he is treating of other branches of his 
theme. Why is he content to be vague here? He may 
conceivably reply that history and legend are inextricably 
blended in the Bible, and that it is impossible to say 
where one begins and the other ends. Still the teacher 
would have been grateful for a little more explicitness. 
Is the Deluge a fact, or was Huxley right? Did Abraham 
ever exist, or is he, as some writers maintain, but the 
personification of a great ethnical movement ? 

Dr. Maybaum is less disappointing, perhaps, in his remarks 
about the conflict between the Bible and Science. He coun- 
sels the teacher to impress his pupils with the truth that the 
Bible is an authority on religion and morals, not a scientific 
manual. Artificial reconciliations between the words of 
Scripture and scientific doctrine must be eschewed. As 
to the moral difficulties presented by the Bible story, they 
must either be evaded by passing over the passages that 
raise them, or if regard for the continuity of the narra- 
tive makes this impossible, they must be turned by 
generalizations. Thus the temptation of Joseph will be 
described by saying that Potiphar’s wife tried to persuade 
Joseph to commit a sin. But here again I can imagine the 
teacher asking for more light. “Suppose,” he will say, “ some 
inquiring pupil follows up the communication of the fact 
by asking ‘What sin?’” There are cognate difficulties 
which our author does not even notice. How, for example, 
are those parts of the Bible to be dealt with which 
seem to impugn the Divine justice and mercy? How 
is the command to exterminate the Canaanites to be 
reconciled with the goodness of the Supreme? These 
difficulties, of course, can be met; but Dr. Maybaum does 
not tell us how. He will doubtless answer that he cannot 
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prescribe for every case; something, he will urge, must 
be left to the teacher. “I do not speak,” he may plead, 


“to that dull elf, 
Who cannot image to himself.” 


But the suggested difficulties illustrate the fact that it is 
not all plain sailing even when the teacher has taken 
leave of his guide with the intention of following his coun- 
sels. And perhaps it is well that he should realize 
the fact. No lectures, however wise and scholarly, nor 
text-books, however comprehensive and well arranged, can 
make the teacher independent of himself. Self-reliance he 
needs always, but most of all when he is engaged in the 
task of religious instruction. 

I have spoken of text-books. For Bible history these, 
as we are very properly reminded, are to be used by the 
pupil at home, rather than in Class. As for the teacher, 
he must learn to do without them. “Ἢ Viva voce teaching 
must be the rule even in the highest Classes.” No one 
will gainsay this statement. If the interest of the pupils 
is to be aroused and maintained, the teacher must fling 
away his Scripture Histories and “ Bible Stories,’ and 
trust to his own words to depict the scene or the character, 
and to enforce its lessons. If he lacks the inspiration or 
the simple eloquence which the task demands, he is not 
a competent teacher—of the Bible at any rate. 

About Hebrew Dr. Maybaum has less to say, though 
what he does say is very useful. I miss some hints about 
the teaching of the alphabet. I have found it a useful plan 
to teach only the sound of the letters to beginners, leaving 
the pupil to learn the names at a later stage. This is 
a great saving of time, and it ensures the more attractive 
stage of translation being reached more quickly. Further, 
I always make a point of suggesting to teachers the 
advisability of dictating the Translation in such a way 
that the pupil can readily fit the English to the corre- 
sponding word in the original. This is done either by 
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assigning a separate line to the English equivalent of 
each Hebrew word, or by enclosing it within perpendicular 
strokes. Dr. Maybaum does not notice such expedients, 
but he makes the very sensible suggestion that Translation 
should be taken up as early as possible, and that when 
once a word has been translated, the pupil should never 
read it without giving its meaning. For the rest, his 
ideas are strongly, perhaps too strongly, coloured by his 
paramount aim, that of enabling the pupil to follow the 
Synagogue-service as soon as possible. Accordingly he 
relegates Translation of the Pentateuch, though not without 
an apology, to a comparatively late stage, and allows the 
Prayer Book to take its place; and he is in favour of the 
pupil committing to memory long passages of the prayers, 
not only the Shemang, for example, but the pom ΓΖ, 
the daily Amidah, ΤΠ Any, &e., though they may be in 
total ignorance of their meaning. This is quite ὦ la Cheder. 
More unexceptionable is his thesis that, in the case of 
beginners, Hebrew Grammar should not be treated as 
a separate subject, but taught in close connexion with 
Translation. 

There remains, finally, Systematic Religion. This is to 
be reserved for the most advanced scholars. In the lower 
forms Religion will be taught as an ingredient of Bible, 
History and Translation, and therefore unsystematically. 
An appropriate opportunity for the systematic teaching of 
Religion is afforded by the preparation for the Confirmation- 
rite. What is to be the content of this instruction? The 
subject-matter is usually divided into two sections: Beliefs 
and Duties. (Glaubenslehre and Pflichtenlehre.) Dr. May- 
baum, however, scents danger in this sharp demarcation of 
doctrine from duty. It imparts, he thinks, a dogmatic 
flavour to the religion; and the theology, moreover, has 
to be justified on philosophical grounds. He shudders at 
the thought of the “ontological, cosmological, and teleo- 
logical” proofs usually adduced for the truth of the Divine 
Existence. They make Religion the dependent of Philo- 
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sophy, and furthermore they offend against pedagogic 
canons, seeing that the Religion-school is not the proper 
place for such explanations. All this strikes me as being 
somewhat arbitrary and unreal. It is very clear that if 
you are to teach Religion at all, you must have dogma, 
and as soon as you begin to teach Religion as a science 
you must justify your dogma. Dr. Maybaum has his own 
scheme, as we have seen. But it seems to me open to the 
objections he himself formulates. According to his plan 
the pupil is to be told that God exists, that he is one, 
holy and perfect. These are as truly dogmas as the 
Incarnation; but unlike the Incarnation, they are suscep- 
tible of verification, and verified they must be, It needs 
a very powerful microscope indeed to discern any real 
difference between Dr. Maybaum’s list of subjects and 
those he condemns. On the other hand, he argues, the 
conventional division of the second constituent of Religion— 
Pflichtenlehre—into the duties towards God, towards one’s 
fellow-men and towards oneself, is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive, inasmuch as the dietary laws are necessarily 
excluded! But surely those laws can, without violence, be 
regarded as coming within either the first or the third 
division. They inculcate purity or self-control; and these 
are duties which are clearly due from the Israelite either 
to himself or to his Maker or to both!. 


Dr. Maybaum places a note of admiration after his statement that 
W. Feilchenfeld in his Systematisches Lehrbuch der Israelitischen Religion treats 
the entire Ceremonial Law, not excluding 022 5» mpowi ΠΡῚ py Nor, 
under the head of Duties towards God. But to my mind there is nothing 
so very wonderful in this circumstance. Everything depends upon the 
point of view. A conservative like Feilchenfeld necessarily regards the 
ceremonial enactments as safeguards to personal purity, and obedience to 
them, therefore, as a means of showing reverence to God. This is the 
traditional standpoint. Feilchenfeld, indeed, heads the paragraph treat- 
ing of some of these prescriptions with the title: ‘ Gottesverehrung 
durch Heiligen der Sitten.” Dr. Maybaum thinks that Feilchenfeld 
writes, not as an instructor of youth, but as a partisan. His imperfect 
sympathy has led him into injustice. There is much in Dr. Friedlinder’s 
book on the Jewish Religion from which we liberal Jews in England are 
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In dealing with this part of his subject Dr. Maybaum 
is far less happy than usual. He would banish philosophy 
from the School-house, but he perceives that the teacher 
must adduce proofs for his theological propositions, and he 
bids him turn for them to the Bible and to Jewish history 
generally. Thus the truth of the Divine Omnipotence is 
to be not only illustrated, but established by the account 
of the Creation in Genesis, or by the humiliation of 
Pharaoh, the Divine Spirituality by the denial of Moses’ 
request to look upon God, and so on! This is extraordinary 
advice from a writer so clear-sighted and so free from 
dogmatic prepossessions. What he dignifies with the name 
of proofs are for the most part but illustrations. The 
account in the first chapter of Genesis is, as he tells us, to 
be included in the list of Bible-myths. How, then, can it 
be used to demonstrate the truth of the Divine Omnipotence, 
or indeed the truth of any proposition? The events of the 
Exodus he would place, of course, in a different category. 
But why should the teacher be constrained to limit his 
appeal to Jewish history? Does not the downfall of Rome, 
does not the uprising of England, witness as powerfully to 
the working of Divine Providence and to the supremacy 
of the moral law as the punishment of Egypt or the 
salvation of Israel? May not profane history play as 
effective and legitimate a part as the sacred story in 
fortifying the faith of the child? Dr. Maybaum seems, 
after all, to feel the force of these considerations. History, 
he declares, in a subsequent paragraph, offers the only 
real verification of the teachings of Religion. So-called 
philosophical evidences are out of place in the Religious 
school ; only the proof from experience, which is furnished 
no less by the individual life than by secular history may, 
and should, be adduced. But he at once proceeds to rob this 
statement of much of its value by urging, as its justification, 
compelled to dissent. But when we place ourselves at his standpoint we 


see that his teachings are germane to his purpose, and not a mere bit of 
polemics. 
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the fact that “according to the Scriptural view the Spirit 
of God works in the story of the nations also.” 

We have now all but reached the end of this very useful 
and suggestive book. A brief concluding paragraph is 
devoted to some judicious observations upon the status 
and duties of those who have to impart the religious 
instruction. In regard to the average quality of the 
religious teacher Germany does not seem very much better 
off than England. ‘Trained teachers are still at a premium 
even in that country. In the smaller congregations the 
religious instruction is, as a rule, entrusted to Readers 
and Shochetum, who have scarcely any acquaintance with 
pedagogic science; but even in the larger congregations 
forces are pressed into the service of religious education 
which are ill adapted to it. The blame rests with the 
parents, who set no store by an instruction which is not 
compulsory, with the congregational leaders, who are parsi- 
monious when the cause demands the utmost liberality, 
and finally, with the secular authorities, who, charged with 
the duty of supervising education generally, manifest an 
utter indifference to the religious instruction of Jews. Even 
in Berlin, where the civic powers seek to do justice to the 
educational needs of Jewish children, one school-manager, 
we are told, is notoriously given to appointing Jewish 
teachers without concerning himself in the slightest degree 
with their qualifications. He holds that Bible History can 
be dealt with in the same way “as a bit of an ordinary 
German reading-book.” 

This is an interesting revelation, which supplies us 
English Jews with much food for thought. It shows, in 
the first place, that the German system, which ostensibly 
provides religious instruction for children of various deno- 
minations in the elementary schools, is not that ideal 
solution of the religious difficulty which some of us have 
fondly imagined it to be. In the next place the communal 
drawbacks from which our German brethren suffer are 
those with which we are only too familiar in this country. 
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We too have to deplore a want of good teaching-power. 
The average Anglo-Jewish teacher is doubtless a more 
efficient instrument than he was a couple of decades ago, 
particularly in London and the large provincial towns. 
He will be more efficient still, if the efforts of the Jewish 
Religious Education Board to improve his teaching capacity 
are seconded by the financial contributions of the com- 
munity. The work recently undertaken by the Board 
with this object is at least as valuable as the instruction it 
gives to its six thousand scholars. That the vital question 
of providing an adequate supply of well-trained teachers 
for our Religious Schools and Classes should so long have 
remained virtually neglected, is indeed an anomaly. For 
years the community was content to maintain important 
schools without making any organized effort to staff them. 
The Free School in Bell Lane has long been engaged in 
training teachers, but the output was scarcely larger than 
it required for its own use, as the Education Board has 
discovered to its cost whenever it has had occasion to seek 
for new teachers. The situation, however, is improving ; 
but it is far from being altogether satisfactory. The 
question of establishing a normal school for the training 
of Jewish teachers will, no doubt, have to be faced some 
day. Outside the Free School little adequate provision 
exists for instructing teachers in the Jewish elements of 
their art; the Jewish Board is, however, now endeavouring 
to remedy the defect. The work done in this direction by 
Jews’ College, even with the examinations of teachers thrown 
in, can scarcely be deemed a worthy counterpart of that 
accomplished by the Berlin Lehranstalt. We shall have to 
wait a long time before a course of lectures, like those 
given by Dr. Maybaum, is delivered to budding Jewish 
teachers in this country or, if delivered, finds a sufficient 
number of willing hearers. One obvious drawback is to be 
discerned in the paucity of the candidates who offer them- 
selves for training as Jewish teachers. The profession of a 
Jewish teacher is beginning to be well-nigh as unpopular 
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with our youth as the profession of a teacher is popular. 
The reason is partly a personal one. A teacher finds that 
an appointment under the School Board is better paid than 
a post in a Jewish school. Why, then, should they engage 
in a course of study which can only be put to practical use 
by submitting to pecuniary loss? Let Jewish teachers be 
more liberally treated, and a marked improvement in their 
number and quality will quickly manifest itself. 

The question, then, is simply a financial one. Is the 
community prepared to recognize the fact, and to make the 
necessary sacrifice? At present, unfortunately, all the 
omens are adverse. Here, again, we find ourselves in 
a similar position to that of the Jews in Germany. There 
is the same imperviousness to the solemnity of religious 
education, the same parsimony in responding to its claims. 
Only unworthy minds will take comfort from the close 
likeness that exists between the circumstances of the two 
communities. If we English Jews have not the monopoly 
of shortcomings, the fact ought not to deter us from doing 
our best to rid ourselves of our share of them. <A deeper 
conviction of the absolute necessity of religious education, 
and a greater willingness to bear the cost of it, are among 
the most pressing wants of the Anglo-Jewish community. 
The average English Jew needs to be more zealous in his 
efforts to provide religious teaching for his own children 
on the one hand, and for the children of the poor on the 
other. That the Board School Religious Classes and the 
Jewish denominational schools have alike to appeal periodi- 
cally for the prime means of existence is no serious 
reflection upon the community. The discredit springs from 
the fact that the response to the appeals, especially in the 
case of the Board School Classes, is so shamefully in- 
adequate, that with extraordinary short-sightedness the 
community should acquiesce in a state of things which 
forces within the cramping influences of the Cheder 
hundreds of children who will one day represent the > 
religion and morality of English Judaism. 
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One can only hope that the proposed Association of 
Jewish Voluntary Schools, which is likely to constitute for 
the Anglo-Jewish community the most valuable results 
of the new Education Act, will be instrumental in remedying 
this crying evil. But, to end as I began, it is questionable 
whether this lukewarmness towards Religious Education, as 
a communal obligation, is not even surpassed by the growing 
indifference to it as a personal responsibility. That well- 
to-do English Jews are manifesting a declining appreciation 
of their duty in this respect, nearly all careful observers 
will, I think, agree. The Jewish Boarding School con- 
tinuously draws its scholars from a lower social stratum. 
Not a few Jewish houses, in which the visiting re- 
ligious teacher was once a familiar figure, now know him 
no more. There is an area which the Congregational 
Religion Classes fail to reach, and it is an ever-widening 
area. If we except the very poorest, we may fairly say 
that the tendency to exalt secular studies above the higher 
knowledge is becoming general. There is an increasing 
disposition to grudge the time required for religious teach- 
ing as so much time taken not merely from the preparation 
of school-tasks, but even from physical training. Subjects 
like Hebrew and even Religion have now to compete for 
favour with gymnastics and dancing, and are too often 
worsted in the encounter. To say that this state of things 
is only a symptom of that general decline of religious 
enthusiasm which is said to be the note of the age, is to 
label, rather than to explain it. Nor can any remedy for it 
be, suggested short of that complete spiritual revival which 
will compel the English Jew to restore the things that 
make for the true life to their rightful position, and which 
will give him back his fast-vanishing reverence for the 
beauty of his creed and the dignity of his mission. 


Morris JOSEPH. 
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AN ELEVENTH CENTURY INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HEBREW BIBLE: 


BEING A FRAGMENT FROM THE SEPHER HA-ITTIM OF 
RABBI JUDAH BEN BARZILAI OF BARCELONA. 


THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE NEAR CAIRO. 


AxsouT three miles south of the west end of the Muski 
is Old Cairo, “ Masr el Atika,’ a dreary mass of ruins on 
the east bank of the Nile just below Réda Island. The 
ruins are those of Fostat, the “tent” city founded by 
Omar's victorious general, ‘Amr ibn el-‘Asi, in 638. The 
legend goes that more than a thousand years before his 
time the Babylonian warriors of Cambyses had erected 
a fortress there, in 525 B.C., in order to secure his Keyptian 
conquest, and they called it Babylon in affectionate memory 
of their great metropolis. Traces of an ancient Roman 
castrum can still be identified, and “ Babylon” is to this 
day the name of the Coptic quarter of Cairo!. The famous 
Gaon of the ninth century, Saadia ben Joseph, the Fayytmi, 
whose millenium has been recently celebrated, received a call 
from Egypt to the Gaonate of Sura on the Euphrates in 928 ; 
and an American missionary to the Copts assured me of 
his conviction that the Gaon was called also Babli, “the 


1 Strabo xvii. 14, at the very beginning of the Christian era, calls it 
Βαβυλὼν φρούριον ἐρυμνόν, and Saladin, in a letter to Frederic, King of 
Germany, quoted in the Itinerary of Richard Coeur de Lion, gives it 
the same name. When the Crusaders invaded Lower Egypt in 1168 the 
Saracens set fire to Fostat to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
Christians, and some of our charred fragments may be silent witnesses of 
that very fire. 
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Babylonian,” because he had once inhabited this Coptic 
quarter! Anyhow it is beyond question that large numbers 
of Jews as well as Copts inhabited this part of Egypt for 
many centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, 
and perhaps a couple of centuries previously. Some of the 
Coptic and Greek churches there were evidently built as 
early as the sixth century, but of all these, to us Jews the most 
interesting is the Synagogue of Elijah, Ezra, or Moses (esch 
Schamyan or Kentset Elijahu or Keniset Ezra or nwn np3). 
“Of all these,” because, though it has been a synagogue 
for nearly twelve hundred years, tradition, as well as internal 
evidence, point to its having been originally a Christian 
church of about the third or fourth century, and its titular 
saint was Michael. Probably, however, the conquest of 
Egypt by the Persian Chosroes in 619, or of the Caliph 
Omar’s army a generation later, led to the conversion of 
many a church into mosque or synagogue. And it is at 
this date that St. Michael’s may have been Judaized into 
the nwo noi. Anyhow, for some centuries later the 
intercourse between Egypt and Bagdad seems to have 
been of the closest. Their respective rulers intermarried, 
and the Jews, ever fashionable and courtly, followed suit. 
The Egyptian Nagid derived his authority directly from 
the Reschgola or Prince of the Captivity at Bagdad, and 
indeed, if Sambari’s Chronicle (1672 A.D.) is to be believed, 
it was a Caliph’s daughter who, in 984, advised her Egyptian 
husband to institute in his capital the dignity of Nagid 
upon the model of the Babylonian Reschgola ἢ. 

This ancient synagogue has always been regarded with 
almost superstitious reverence by the Jewish inhabitants 
of Cairo, and pointed out to the traveller as worthy of his 
pilgrimage. Benjamin of Tudela visited it before 1173, 
when the surrounding buildings were already in ruins, and 
the Jews had migrated to the newer and more fashionable 


* Vide Neubauer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1887, p. 115, and 1895, p. 129, but 
see J. Q. R. VIII, 552. ; 
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Cairo. He says: “From New to Old Misraim (= δ x»9 
‘noapn, Masr el Atika) is a distance of two parasangs. 
The latter lies in ruins, but the sites of the walls and 
houses may be traced at this day....In the outskirts of 
the city is the very ancient synagogue of our great master 
Moses, upon whom be peace. An old and very learned 
man is the overseer and clerk (wow pnp) of this place of 
public worship. He is called Al Sheikh Abunasar. .. .” 


THE GENIZAH. 


In the middle of the last century, Simon van Gelderen, 
Heine’s ancestor, tells us in his diary how much impressed 
he was by the wealth of possibility that lay hidden amid 
the rubbish of the Genizot in the old synagogue near 
Cairo1. But though he seems to have been the first to 
have looked there for literary treasure, he does not say that 
he found anything of importance. 

In 1864 Jacob Saphir visited the synagogue, and describes 
the np there in the picturesque Hebrew which makes his 
pp 38 such lively reading. He says that after spending 
two days ferreting among the ancient books and leaves, and 
getting covered with dust and ashes, 7px) pax ‘nxdys, and 
finding nothing of importance, he became sick of the task, 
but “who knows what may be yet beneath?” Since that 
date many hundreds of fragments, more or less dilapi- 
dated, have percolated thence into the public libraries 
of Europe. The caretakers of the ancient edifice found 
that not too scrupulous dealers were prepared to bestow 
liberal backshish for bundles of “rubbish” from that 
sacred dustheap. Professor Sayce, in his annual visits 
to Egypt, has probably been one of the best customers of 
these dealers, and Bodley’s Library at Oxford has, through 
his good offices, acquired some priceless gems of Hebrew 
literature. Dr. Neubauer is busily engaged in passing 
through the press a catalogue of these, which will, it is not 


1 Vide Kaufmann’s Heine’s Ahnensaal. 
VOL. IX. YoY: . 
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too bold to prophesy, almost revolutionize our bibliography. 
The Clarendon Press edition of so large a part of the 
original text of Ecclesiasticus is a noble harbinger of what 
we are to look for from this source. The British Museum, 
like Saphir, thought the fragments less worthy of atten- 
tion; but Berlin and Cambridge have a good few, the 
Archduke Rainer has some important ones, and so have 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, and especially the future 
historian of the Jews of Egypt, Professor Kaufmann. 
A few were offered for sale at public auction at Cologne 
last year, and Wertheimer of Jerusalem is also a seller. 
In the fall of 1888 I paid a short visit to Cairo, saw this 
synagogue in Old Cairo! as well as that of Maimonides 
in the Muski, inquired about the Genizot, but obtained 
no satisfactory replies. The Cairene Jewish authorities 
told me that they occasionally buried torn or defaced 
Hebrew prints and Sifre Torah in their Bet Chajim at 
Basatni, but that nothing of importance was ever thus 
destroyed. They were very proud of the Fostat Synagogue, 
and showed me the original firman from the Egyptian 
Caliph under which they were confirmed in its possession 
some eight hundred years back, and which is preserved in 
Messrs. Cattaui’s strong room. In that document the 
synagogue is entitled Ezra’s. To my horror I was also 
told that the community had resolved to have the building 
cleaned and renovated, and, amongst several other errors, 
I expressed a confident opinion that nowadays no Hebrew 
MSS. of any importance are to be bought in Cairo! The 
community fulfilled their promise, and the synagogue has 
been restored out of all knowledge. I paid another visit 
to it in January, 1896, and thanks to the amiable and 
intelligent Chief Rabbi there, Rabbi Rafail ben Shimon ha 
Cohen, and his wardens, the Messrs. Cattaui, for whose 
kindness I cannot be too grateful, was conducted by Rabbi 


1 See a description in my series of ‘‘ Notes of a Journey to the East,” 
which appeared in the Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 7, 1888, et seqq. 
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Rafail to the extreme end of the ladies’ gallery, permitted 
to climb to the topmost rung of a ladder, to enter the secret 
chamber of the Genizah through a hole in the wall, and to 
take away with me a sackful of paper and parchment 
writings—-as much in fact as I could gather up in the three 
or four hours I was permitted to linger there. This year 
Mr. Schechter, to whom I am indebted for a great deal of 
valuable help in connexion with this paper, has been 
accorded unique privileges. As might have been expected, 
he has made the best use of his opportunities, has ex- 
haustively ransacked the Genizah, and returned home to 
Cambridge laden with the spoils of the Egyptians. 


THE FRAGMENT. 


Among the contents of my sack—a very Benjamin’s 
sack—were over a hundred historical documents, about one 
in every four bearing a date varying from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. There were also a few larger frag- 
ments of works in Arabic and Hebrew. One of these— 
a small folio of sixteen closely and carefully written 
pages, each of about fifty lines—is the portion of a long- 
lost work of a famous author which I have ventured to 
edit here. The texture of the paper, character of the 
letters, and orthography of the words, point to a date 
certainly not later than the twelfth century. There are 
several corrections in the MS., but hardly such as to 
justify one in assuming it to be an author’s autograph. 
When I found it, it was sewed together, but apparently 
pages 3-4 and 13-14 had been transposed. ‘This error has 
now been rectified. If I am correct’ in attributing the 
MS. to R. Judah ben Barzilai of Barcelona, there can be 
little doubt that it formed part of his p’nyn 5p, and that it 
followed closely upon the passage of twenty-three lines 
quoted in eatenso by the w’sn (died 1327) in the ΠΡ moon 
on the n’p which follow the treatise Menachoth in most 


1 For some arguments in favour of this view, vide infra, 
Yy 2 
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editions of the Talmud. The same long quotation is made 
by R. Jerucham b. Meschullam of Provence (1334) in his 
mn ox nvdin. Halberstam, in his masterly edition of the 
Barceloni’s Sepher Jezira (Berlin, 1885), gives a formidable 
list of authorities who cite the n’nyn 15D, and it will suffice 
to refer the reader to his work for further information on 
the subject'. He states that he possessed a considerable 
fragment of the work in a MS. which he lent to Rabbino- 
witz who describes and often quotes it in the Dikduke 
Soferim to EHrubin. The MS. does not appear to be 
among the Montefiore Codices; perhaps it is in the pos- 
session of the Alliance Isradlite at Paris (ib. xxii). It 
would seem to be the second part, and to comprise the 
“Dinim” or rules as to the Sabbath, the Erub, and the 
reading of the Law. The first part, Rabbinowitz suggested, 
dealt with the everyday duties of the Jew, the bene- 
dictions”, the daily prayers, &c. R. Jerucham quotes 
our author very frequently by name, and apparently 
oftener still without mentioning him, and perhaps the plan 
of his book is based on that of our Sepher ha Ittim. Of 


1 Vide especially op. cit. pp. Xviii-xxi, xxiii, and xxv to xxix, and vide 
Briill’s Jahrbuch, VIII, 177-188. To Halberstam’s list should be added 
the references in R. David Conforte’s nim xp (Cassell’s edition, ‘2 ‘n 
and ’x γ΄). I have the good fortune to possess the editor’s presentation 
copy to my uncle, Dr. Michael Sachs, with some pages of Sachs’ MS. notes. 
Among these are not only several of Halberstam’s references to the 
Barceloni, but also some not in Halberstam. They are as follows: 
oo oman ond yoda 9 “aos ὋΣ ἸΠΟΊΡΠΣ wpwnp ὈΠῺΝ 7a ONTO ΟἽ 
TD TIN Morw Sam yanme ss ΡΟΝ pry 9 os moda van ox 4 
Ὁ Os pow ΠΝ, Wap cman DDN Np Ia Mw. ond NwIT 
WIV DONT MIND ΤΌΣ WW AW WR APA MA Vana M7 wy TM oOnyYT 
TWN) DION PI PR vA IMI ONT PI PA DWNT pow) myT 13 
γ1 Wagw yop 739 Wwrd) par Nd 93 ‘OWT ΤῊΊ 5 msn 7 oye bya Ὁ NA 
ὍΝ NIT WON ΠΡ Δ 29 ΠἼ ONT by “ἜΣ Υ ὝΤΝ ΣΟ OYA ‘DN "δ EMT mbna 
17 PRACRTIT Ww Owa and 7 ")Ἰ ΑΎΣΟΝ wo ΣΤ Jax 419) ΝΙΟῚΤ pomp xnz7 
povd ΠΝ roma XN” wan anna NY (ΝΠ) “AT ayn wo δ ΣΟΎΤῚ 3 wy "ὩΣ 
39 17 MAN ὑπ prvw’ny> Ὁ wR nIwi1’sx 'p Xa ἐ ΠΡ NID "Δ KN 
39 Oy ‘DI nya (NDWIN) MNS DN”? “SoD Ὁ naw Yn. See also 
the xn to the Machzor Vitry, pp. 23-4, and pp. 244 and 344 of the Machzor. 

* Vide infra as to the ΓΤ MaywN mentioned in our text. 
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such a compendium of the whole duty of man the early 
middle ages afford us other striking examples in the 
Machzor Vitry, written in 1207 by a pupil of Rashi, and 
the Liz Chajvm, written in 1287 by R. Jacob! ben Judah 
of London. I venture to date the Barceloni a little earlier 
than Halberstam allows, for both the chroniclers, Joseph 
ben Zaddik of Arevalo, in 1467, and Abraham Zakkut ben 
Samuel, in 1505, say that the Barceloni died in the year 
1067 %, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FRAGMENT. 


Apart from the question of its authorship ὅ, the date of 
the treatise from which our fragment is copied can hardly 
be later than the eleventh century. It is full of quotations, 
but the latest authority cited is earlier than 1100. These 
authorities are in themselves interesting, because they are 
mostly of the early centuries of the Christian era, and our 
knowledge of the Hebrew writers of that period is all too 
scanty. Our text is especially rich in the responsa of the 
Gaonim. Two of these, Mar Rab Kimui Gaon bar Mar 
Rab Achai (circa 650) and Mar Rab Hai Gaon bar Mar 
Rab David (circa 657), were hitherto only known by name. 
We have now complete responsa from them, as well as 
from a dozen others. Moreover, one Mar Rab Asaph * is 
quoted as an authority whom I have not been able to 
identify. He is sandwiched between the Gaonim Kimui 
and Hilai, which rather points to his having lived in the 
middle of the ninth century, He is hardly likely to be the 


1 See the extracts published by my brother in the Steinschneider Fest- 
schrift, pp. 186-208, pp. 241, 242. 

2 Vide Neubauer’s Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1887, pp.g2 and 102. The ‘‘Rif,”’ 
though not quoted in our fragment, is cited in the ΤΡ ἘΞ) 7D as 71 poy’, 
and, as he died in 1103, he would appear to have predeceased the 
Barceloni. But this is by no means an insuperable difficulty. He was 
a life-long contemporary, for he was born in t1or3, and I suggest that 5 
was added by a pious copyist of Barceloni, and not the Barceloni himself. 

5 See below, p. 679. * Folio 14. 
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physician Asaph’, and is certainly not the comparatively 
late ον ‘aN. Can he be the Asaph mentioned in the 
Seder Olam in connexion with the Massora ?? 

There are three Arabic responsa quoted—Saadia (2), 
Hai*® (12), and anonymous (4)—which may now be added 
to Steinschneider’s list in his Hebrdische Uebersetzungen *. 
Then we have numerous and full quotations from many 
Midrashim as well as both Talmuds and in some cases 
the variants from the editions are both interesting and 
important ὅ. 

But it is for its contents themselves that the text is 
most valuable. We know that the Massora was gradually 
evolved by the Soferim between the second and tenth 
centuries of the present era®. Now the text gives us 
remarkable information as to the state of knowledge of 
the subject, and the Din or practice in the century 
succeeding that in which the Soferim closed their labours. 
Moreover, it happens that the earliest Massoretic glosses 
we possess in the Hebrew Bible MSS. are little, if at all, 
earlier in date’. We have here definite rules laid down, 
with authorities, as to the preparation of the parchment 
for a scroll of the law, the division between letters, words, 
and paragraphs, the shape and ‘‘ Taggin”’ of its letters and 
the size of its columns. But we have also something of 


? Vide Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. XIX, 35 and passim. 

? Vide Neubauer, 4. 0. 1. 174. ἨῸΝ 9 "Ὁ 122 WYN 73 NOT ὍΘ Ὁ WINONA 
San ay Ww ΠΡῸΣ 

3 Contrast with this responsum of Hai Gaon to the Beth ha Midrash of 
Nissim Gaon, the famous literary question by Jacob ben Nissim addressed 
to Hai Gaon and Sherira Gaon, to which we owe the latter’s famous 
response. 

* §§ 544 and 545. ΤῸ these may also be added a reference to a responsum 
of Hai Gaon in the Massora Parva of a Toledo Bible Codex of 1492, which 
I recently acquired at Perim Pasha, near Constantinople. The Codex 
inserts Joshua xxi. 36, 37, adding: ‘ayn “ΝΣ 91 ὍΔ PRED] ND DD “3 por 
ὙΠ Na Yat Oo. 

° H.g. Text, folio 10 and 16. There are about a hundred such quotations 
in the text. 

Pr ke ML ALLIS, 1 15 

7 Vide Ginsburg’s Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, pp. 469 et seq. 
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still greater importance. We have an almost complete 
and logical analysis of the action of the Massorah on the 
text of the Bible. Within the last few weeks Dr. Ginsburg 
has published an elaborate Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, which is a worthy successor to his magnum opus on 
the Massorah. Over a hundred pages of the Introduction 
are devoted to the subject of our text, and only two out of 
thirteen classes of instances of Massoretic text modification 
are unrepresented in our MS. Nor are the two omitted 
classes, “The attempt to remove the application of the 
names of false gods,” and “Safeguarding the unity of 
the Divine Worship at Jerusalem,” either important or 
undoubted. It is a curious fact that, for the rest of the 
thirteen classes, our author’s and Ginsburg’s mode and 
even order of treatment are very much alike. Indeed, our 
author anticipated by 800 years much of the work so 
admirably performed by the great modern Massorete, 
Dr. Baer, whose death all deplore so deeply. 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 


The following authorities are mentioned and quoted 
in our text :— 

Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi. Boraita de Soferim, ten 
times. Tosefta de R. Chija. Midrashot de R. Tanchuma. 
Agadata of Genesis, Leviticus, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes. 
Pesikta and Pesikta de R. Eliezer. Sefer Taggin, six times. 

The following Gaonim :— 


Mar Rav Jehudai ben Mar Rav 


Nachman, c. 525, in Sura, cited nine times. 
Mar Rav Mattathias, c. 620, in Pumbadita, cited twice. 
Mar Rav Hai O35? ben Mar Rav 

David, c. 650, in Pumbadita, cited once. 


Mar Rav Kimui' ben Mar Rav Achai, ο. 657, in Pumbadita, cited once. 
Mar Rav Kimui ben Mar Rav Ashi, ο. 829, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar Rav Paltoi ben Abaji, c. 842-858, cited once. 


1 Of these Gaonim nothing was hitherto known but their name. Of Hai 
ben David, vide Briill’s Jahrbuch, IX, 120. 
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Mar Rav Natronai ben Mar Rav Hilai, c. 846, in Machassia, cited twice. 
Mar Rav Amram? ben Mar Rav 

Sheshua, c. 854, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar Rav Zemach ben Mar RavChaim, ο. 880, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar Rav Hai ben Mar Rav Nachshon, ο. 887, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar Rav Hilai ben Mar Rav Natronai, c. 894, in Machassia, cited twice. 


Mar Rav Saadia ben Mar Rav Joseph, ο. 926, in Machassia, cited thrice. 
Mar Rav Scherira ben Mar Rav 


Chanina, c. 980, in Pumbadita, cited thrice. 
Mar Rav Samuel ben Mar Rav Chof- 
ni ha Cohen, c. 960-1034, in Sura, cited thrice. 


Mar Rav Hai ben Mar Rav Scherira, ὁ. 969-1038, in Pumbadita, cited 
three or four times. 


Other authorities quoted are the mysterious Mar Rav Asaph, 
and the great R. Nissim ben R. Jacob, and Rabbenu Chananel 
of Kairouan”, who, with Samuel the Nagid and our author, are 
the representative Rabbis of the generation immediately suc- 
ceeding the Gaonim—the nmiywin 7ns wei 15, as Menachem 
Meiri calls it *. References are also made to, and quotations 
taken from the mn “ΒΟῚ AI ΝΟ Ὁ, the ow DDN 
pon) (folio 4), the np (ib.)®, the xnxaq oN and the 
pea by mn, the ty05nn vy and the oni; and with 
regard to these last there is an important passage on 
folio g as to defectiva and plena. Another noteworthy 
phrase is ΝΡ or Karaites, in significant juxtaposition 
with yaNn ‘oy Mn soy (folio 1). On folio 7 we have an 
interesting comparison of the respective merits of the two 
Talmuds, and on folio 6 a pretty case of a talmudical 
“pilpul,” winding up with a comforting assurance as to 
the accuracy of R. Ashi’s editorship of the Gemara. The 
rival Tanaim and Amoraim are pitted against each other 


1 This is the author of the Siddur, which forms the basis of the Jewish 
liturgies of Europe. 

26. 1050. They are the latest Rabbis quoted by our author. 

3 Neubauer, 4. 0. II, 228. 

* As to the authorship, vide Weiss, IV, 21. Query a Gaon or Rabbi 
called x25, and the Barceloni cited as to his authority. 

ὅ That these ‘‘early” Gaonim wrote Arabic is notable: vide Stein- 
schneider, 1. 6. 
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and their number taken into account in just the same 
manner as an English lawyer of to-day would balance the 
authority to be attached to the obiter dicta of so many 
Lords Justices and so many Puisne Judges. 


AUTHORSHIP 1. 


R. Judah ben Barzilai of Barcelona is known to have 
written— 


1. the my’ AAD wip edited by Halberstam ; 

2. a ΝΠ Ὁ on various Dinim, which is frequently 
quoted, and of which one part is extant in MS.; 

3. a commentary on the Bible. 


He lived in the eleventh century ; the latest authority he 
quotes is the “Rif” (Rabbi Isaac al Fasi, who died in 
1103), and the chronicles assign 1067 as the date of his 
death. Enjoying a very great reputation, he is fre- 
quently referred to and quoted, not by his own name, 
but by that of his city, as the Barceloni, as we should talk 
of the Bishop of Oxford. Sometimes he is cited merely as 
the Rabbi par eacellence*®. Enough of this great Rabbi’s 
work is extant to enable us to know what are the cha- 
racteristics of his style. Such are (1) a great predilection 
for the responsa of the Gaonim, shared with him by only 
two Franco-German Rabbis of the thirteenth century— 
the authors of the yt ὋΝ and the np) yna2; (2) a remark- 
able diffusiveness of style, in which perhaps he is not alone 
among rabbinical—and other—authors, but in which he is 
certainly pre-eminent; (3) the use of archaic forms of 
Hebrew spelling; and (4) modest expressions, such as 
ΠΣ}, which were commoner among early writers than 
among those who lived after the Conquest *. 


1 For most of the arguments as to authorship I have to thank 
Mr. Schechter. 

2 E.g. R. Jerucham, passim, and compare Wertheimer’s Ginze Jerusalem, 
I, 15 and 16, where Rabbenu Tam quotes him, perhaps from our very text, 
as 93 127 with regard to Υ΄λ τον and the shape of the n. 

3 But see Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, III, 45. 
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All these characteristics are to be noted in the author of 
our text’. The date test is absolutely decisive as to his 
having been at least a contemporary of the Barceloni. 
The latest authorities quoted in our text are R. Chananel 
and R. Nissim, both of whom were contemporaries of the 
Barceloni, and although once or twice 5Γ is appended to 
their names, that may well have been done by the copyist. 
Other instances where each is cited as San ann without 
ὅν. look as though they had been living contemporaries at 
the date of composition. Again, our author’s references to 
Arabic as nin pwS and ΠΡ pwd are at least consistent 
with his having lived in Barcelona, which was from the 
ninth to the thirteenth centuries ruled by a Christian 
Count, but which, as we know from Benjamin of Tudela 
and other early travellers, as well as the poet Alcharisi, 
had intimate commercial and social relations with Greece, 
Pisa, Genoa, Sicily, Alexandria, and Palestine, and the 
adjacent countries. 

Our author frequently “ refers to himself and his writings, 
mentioning by name his myan 15d and his my372 mawn. 
The former may well be the Barceloni’s Biblical Com- 
mentary, the title of which was hitherto unknown. The 
latter is probably part of the ovnyn “Ὁ, his largest and most 
important work, of which, I believe, this text formed part. 
But perhaps the most convincing argument in favour of 
this identification is furnished by the two Rabbis previously 
referred to, R. Jerucham and R. Tam. The former, in his 
mm ons ΠΥΡῚ ἢ, says, jaw psa owa ans “ma "52 man “ἢ 
42) 2’p, 1.6. that the number of lines in each column of 
a sepher should be forty-two. This seems to be a distinct 
reference to the citation of Hilai Gaon on folio 14. The 
latter, in his Rules as to the Sepher Torah above referred 
to, would also seem to have our very text in view when he 


1 Note, for instance, the archaic forms—xyp, ™, 322%, ‘P82, 707 (NDI, 
PAN, Ὁ (=IN2), 1D (=IPND), Ke., ὅσ. 

2 Folios 1, 37 95:2;.0,% Bly ΩΓ £2, 1%, 13. and Fa. 

3 Edition, Venice, 1552, p. 17 b. 
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quotes what may well be the remarks on our folio 10 as to 
the ornamentation of the letters and the shape of the ΓΙ. 
For all these reasons it will probably be conceded that 
there is a very great probability in favour of our hypo- 
thesis as to the Spanish Rabbi’s masterpiece having been 
another instance of resurrection from an Egyptian tomb!. 


EK. N. ADLER. 


NYBYI INN Paya) my yynw pSen owd wv pabrpw (Fol. 1) 

napa * pay ΠΥΡῚ mda md mm Πρ ΝῸΣ Sawa ox pap ΝΟΣ) 
main rap Spw enw. aS Sys ΝΣ) nan pays xeon 2 Nn ἜΣ pon 
pwn ws > wins end Roy an ‘ox Poe ΝΠ ΠΡ “ox samatd ad am 
xo 2 Ὁ svar pd ona Sy pd nm pet 1d ΝῸΡ ΝΠ pd on 
ὙΠ xd) on pay ΠΣ βοῦν dy: Saw mon nyow ΝΥΒΡῚ 
ὩΠΓΙΝῚ ΠΣ ΊΒΣ ΝΥ wow wond > ΜΌΝ οδῦπ papya 59 aad 
Ν MN Pay An pd ox am ΟΣ) ΠῚ ova 12 ony pea Aw 5 
ΠΥ oN PA mw sa pap my pyar 55 yen padpn 
nwyw> apy 7a ans 2 ΝΠῚ iSyp vay pay ym nos 55 an ἼΒΘΟΙ 
arin 7apd pdya mys ayn oon ans pdaySy ΠΥ iN ἸΒῸΠ 
mops rays) ΠΥ ΠῸΣ indy aywn ns yey noyA nN mp poy 
MpDyI ID’ oN AN rad ym Sy ainsd pws 15. ΠΝ ON) N¥BY) MDP 
sos ΠΟ pws ΝΟῚ mn tap sya xd mds bon ὩΣ Δ nwbwo 
mayd Fy row mda jmdy mans oni γῶν ainsd ΟΝ ΠΟ vax 
mpi moos son|s ‘p12 wna xy Nd son|ta ΟΝ) (a)yan by aban 
bop) sada xyay xox sonato con xby pany men xd pay ΝΟῚ 
ry 55) NNO) NYBY TON Ninw NEN Tow 9 ΠΟΣῸΝ ainsdp ἸΠῚΝ 
nny boa ana ΠΟ snap Tayo ww pr ΠΡῸΣ ΝΡ ΠΥ 


1 I wish to express my grateful acknowledgments to Dr. Friedlinder 
who has been good enough to revise the text, which had been ably copied 
for the printer by Dr. Greenburg. 

2 Gittin, το. > Megillah, 17. 
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ΒΨ» Suan soni ayn Sy mews mains NAne sy mw aes mda 
nya yo nns by yansd away ΝΟ pow 55 xb conn on ἼΒΌ MN 
soa yoo aapad ans poy goad sonst Ν[5Π}} nye senw owden 
ΠΟΥ) mys ΝΠ AyD NIPIA ΡῪ NA MIT MONw Adpm 5 yap Now 
Ayonw NOD WIT fd) AYD(T) yD DD Ayan ‘od5 nappa pnt 197) 
mo myo Suan ain Sdn pon aydwa ody sayy a(ma)m pr wn 
ΟΡ oni Suan spin Soa ὃν 25) ody ann ox ain ἼΒΟΡ anain 
ΝΠ WD Ty pra nyws an sap ydy ancy bw adpn won 
ἜΣ ΟΝ Adp wm ὌΝ owsn npn ΝΟῚ Owe insNdow 12 npd 
ΠῚ dyaa ind a(x) ayo mn ἼΒΌ yw "5 ΠΝ dx Zab 
yn xd oradpay “em yas tiodna xy ΠῸ 12} yoy oe Adpa ona 
soy ND APA Ἵν ἼΒΙΘΠ yD Ndr ΟΡ ind NAT SD TW DDDN 
mnny a7 19) wad wiad pny ox awe ama pyr pas poyd 
sdpaw yaya adpa onan mew dura ind aps von wp 2) 51 "ΝΣ 
neve vSy pamiow abpa ἼΣΟΝ ibb5) onay ΠΝ ΠῊΠ ws) NIT PT 
renaw xm yt ops adpa wspnr ἸΣ ΣῪ poy ΟΝ xin poandy 
mod Ny WNw TM ΡΠῚΠ ΠΡΌΣ An appr mda wdy ainad (on) 
swt 105 xd po sop aya bax + awp ssnw Suan nod aywdy 
mana xyony ΠΟΣῚ An jap 55) atin pp jw 53 nda wSy anand 
Maya yaa nips ms ADIN MD presi NX pr ΜΠ ADA Ty Sy 
id NYON OND IM IND PAN My) PYNIP 12 IN TIN cy NON 
ayn naxdo ya ΝΟῚ aan mya New ἸΠΟΝῚ and on Tbn 
anna vas oman prdy ΠΟ ΤΉ Ὁ 925 pre i(a)wom ppp 
minor ΝΥ ΠΝ vany Syby pips abs mansnd sya xd ons 
ay ΝΠ Say nna ims vans ows ovsny Sian by yi naw 
minmd ΝΟΥ pdend xd) ayn ἼΒΟΡ xd oidsd awn yb yoy ow ayy 
spdnad osnsy mindso ἸῸΝ anand xox wow ΜΟῚ πολ ΝΟῚ 
mim pdand prap pa px Faw ana «od myn ἼΞῚ bax yn 
[ows ΜΌΝ manss px] minmr pany pwd Soa panss prpoaw ΝῸΝ 
()an ANN ox me Nos aanaw mena NS apps AN ὯΝ jad 9 
NND DT ΝΡ NMNNII NID A DTW ya xd [Minmam pdanny] papa 
md pawn "ΝῚ Tap am ΝΟ 3 [en pt] adp Sy pans povennw pd 


1 Kelim, 17, 15. 2 Baba Bathra, 14. Ν Megillah, 5. 
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TWN NY [TY pa xd adp ΠΟ] 12 oy 27 ἼΩΝ 5} PND NIA AWD 
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Aas ὧδ my 9.9073 Ads NNID02 NITY VI “HII pany mw 
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myn ΘΠῚ aw saya adpn Sy anton nx ans) mew on bax 
oy PINID DIWDIDINT AD DIW(DID)III A sop ὉΝῚ INT Nnynwd 
nyow “9 “ONT TD “ΥἼ Awys 1 NDT AMID dy pam Adp phan 
δ Ὁ ὉΠ bas minwnw san adpn Sy nami mn ten “Ὁ ay (ΟΝ 3) 
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mma δ. ὉΠ Adpn Sy prorat Syn Suan Sy nansow anos Mwony 
md rx “par :ta5a abp by xbox (a)nand prwsn ud pSepna) bax 
poy anos amp yop owd sayy ἫΝ on NaAyD WI Ἰ2 BANDA 
pind pads ΠΡ and paap pin toy 9 ὋΝ ow Sedna Sd ann 
A) PY wap DENY wpa wtp wIN NT AD 1D ΝῸ mad ΝΠ 
siya ΜΌΝ onde xd po sy pede maid ay mops ΠῚΠ ON (fol. 2) 
DINDIDIT wD WON ΟἽ NNT AMD way wt 1d xd AyD Sas 
minds AND} NWN DD NY MSD IT AI Adp won Adpow Ὁ.) 
Ion ἤν ΓΘ. ΠΌΤΟΝ anss ΙΝ N20 Od ἫΝ Nd. ῥ AION Ady ΟΝ ὃν 
m an xd onm δοῦν dy ancy ἼΡ ΟΞ ines wy 55a po ANnon 
sand qmy SS onan mon ΘΙ 0 5ay+ ἤπιαν Ambdpo sass 
ΟΥ̓ ΘΟ ΟΣ. ) ΠΡΡΠῚ Suan ΠΝ wre 7S mn ayn ΝΟῚ asd an 
mbinw nosy > ΝΟ ΣΟῚ moa minmy povany ΠΟΔΊ mn 7p ())}}}8 
ἜΝ xaneT) xem ΠΥ ind ope ppon 7p) N(D)e xno Ὁ 
Syn Sy amin ἼΒΟ yw νοῦ marr Soy oxy swans adpay Suan 
mys pam ity |x anawA [Ὁ AVON NIT ΝΟΦΊΡῚ NPITD Yo S93 
moss fn] yw ind poopy a2 Oy ὙΠ DwNT OMIM ἸΣΝ MIAw 
min rap nosed opin 55 pas ama cram ayn ΠΟΥ) maw pnarypo 


1 Jer, Megillah, I, 11. 2 Sabbath, 79. 3 Jer. Tamid, 7. 
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pry a> diay wee ὈΝῚ ὁ yay S93 nea nya ymiada 55 pap 
snow δ΄ warp an WD ΝΟ ‘ab AN AVIA Py) NIA AWE WTA 5 
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ἸΠΟΝΟΟῚ yoy ὍΘ. aw pnd ΣΝ awa Nos dyin Sy yan 
DIN MD APA WNT van Md diy ww ΡΓῚΠ oypor " MD nn 
ῬΒΡ ἘΦ Ὁ On pRi XMM ody ona by ΝΠ sn INAV 
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min map ΠΌΝΟ 9. mam ppp ptpyd Sow an b> abpdw arin 

+ spsas moma moda nano 


* Sabbath, 79. 
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1 Sabbath, 28. 2 Megillah, 
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ΠῚ) Dina ns pnd www NIN 2 AIPA TT awa ΟΝ) 3 yr 4 
sina ὧς bean a amt wp xd enn Sinn ms adn own ms 
mby psp0 Nd daw sows sna dn ὉΝῚ ὋΡ So 5a 7101 aa poss 
ΠΟ byy eae ps toa Sy ὈΝΒΟῚΝ oan pa snnds sot am 555 
NT) NID WIT SDI AM oD) 2) ΝῚΠ 5. dn ὍΣΣ way 
x5 S02 sian ona mada nyp Naty ὉΔῚ NID (ΠΥΡῚ) 2 ANT 
sony ΝΟΡΟΒῚ ΝΡΟῚΒ xinn opp dan ἽἼΣΡΠ ps wna my wde 
ΟΠ N20 ΝΠ yyNDD TT AMD Nn Nd) sin awdyn NPO'D OWN MN 
ON PID 7 OX 3 ws ΝΠ 37 Wyn ἢ ΝΕ ΡΟ 3 (IIT NOD OWT AN 
sep ἽΝ man wow iw wan mod imbdnd anw +p any oonbds δ 
wow nw sap ooxn ps omds Sy pea yp pra ny Sin ww 
bin ma pron ΟΠ ww spo ΝΠ pi npn wy yn oan nv2n 


1 Sabbath, 63. 2 Jer. Yoma Hal., I. 
3 Jer. Megillah Hal., XI. * Boraita de Sepharim, V, 4. 
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Ὃ nyt Sy ΠῚ Soy mwas ΝΟῚ nd ya py da may 2 ΠΟΝῚν yd 
xd) in yoy sme pray wx nw vo nyt Sy Sax nwa ΠΝ mbnd sow 
PDT JN WNIT ΝΟ ΝῚ 795 own ΠΝ mdnb ny sin nw one ow 
52) ovn nsx ama. Sinn nx pm ὉΝῚ mtn AD Sa ἽΠΝ ὈΡΩΣ 
oy mat 5 yea pdin pre anypo pdin id pwn Sst ow pynw 
Amn 49 7 ny AND BAMIT Mann xd) IAD ipa Sm pyona 
yanpp x5 own nx mbnd spi) own ns amar Sinn ΠΝ pm Oss 
pssyon ym 55 md owen ayy own ΠΝ pin det py Bas mS 
win IAD. Hor OW «ΠΝ ΒΡ Ὁ ΝΕ ΣΟῚ Ny NaN. IN nD IpAY 
noxdna pon Say Aman many sand ya min poan prap sani won 
pSvann yoy mbann jo pow mapo pe ndsn sw ned ow 
ΘΒ mindy poan onad cams ὋΦ |I MDT NXM|DINI 13) 
px qo mand pppan pay ows dis ἡ ndand pproan par you naps 
ἽΞ yow npd pppanw aw> Ds ΝΩΡΝ 12 MIN A pow mpd pprDan 
mais may Sedna ya ΠΣ pry 2 ὌΝΟΝ ἡ dx abdand pproan 
ΝΡ yap syd yond xbow pproan ὙΠ xd tay sya pry ym 
MAY VD “ND) PYDDD NNN ἡ NIN ἢ ON ONDIT AN ΒΟ ἽΝ 82 
pan oad ams ns sind wen ys don nbn wadp soy prpan 
ΤΊΣ MIwnNs Anansw Adwnn AD. Syn IW DD. 37 ADY yD) 
ΝΘ b> yon mn pwds yow mp onp nay waa pown Ὁ 
map amiw rand pan sim " onan Sy) ay my mend awest 
mis ex and ay pew pipes ow ΠῚ ION AOI Ν᾽ ΠῚ AT 
DIN ὌΝ ἡ 2p ΙΒΟῚ ANMII NNT ΠῚ" pnond md ΟΝ own yo ΠΠΝ 
Sy nwyn ΝΟΣ cay sinw own jo nny mix pnind poo Seyoe 4 own 
say sm) ponds Ὁ 15. pwyn xd enn oipnn yo pow ΠΝ ὉΠ ΣΝῚ 
WNIT NS pI. DY ADIN MIA NNT AyD nrnp2 voy Ip 
Smyynaw bol myqyn nyaw prea ond xbdy yndo ΤΟΝ ΠΥΡῸΣ 
yw onn snd pinnd ype ΠΝ ΤΙΝῚ pinnd ΟΝ mown ΠΝ I 
wonda pay mow in iN) ῬΡΠῸΣ pay mow wy ppnow nw 


Tks wo ΠῊΝ we WAN oToe Donde ods pros mos ΟΝ 
sam sam man San ppnow mow inde ppnos ΡΝ ΟΝ ὙΠ 
Spon 55 SA ton 3) DAN TAN DIN pn MyM NoNn pinn opm 


1 Succah, 21. 2 Boraita de Sepharim, V, 4. 5. Shebuoth, 35. 
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Ste,.0 @ ὁ ὁ 


pring 19d Ὁ yD Fwd 185 sya wed prod waned pay ped pa owd 
> pn pw wy pmo on nm pmo op prog ἸΝῚ δ) ῬΓῺΣ 12 2 
pans ppnns op aD ods pons xy pind tyta wanxd ῬΠῺΣ ἢ9 
ΝΠ Δ DN OWA wp TID pms ies yond Ow ony pnd? Dd A 
pnaa ps Soom sy [ov] ΠΌΝΟ toby abs ans pawn " omnes mad 
xdw pnina ἸΡῚ5 ves ΓΊΝΩΥ ON oy Apna ΓΊΝΩΥ vay ἫΝ sw Sy py 
ἢ ὯΝ NN ΠΊΝΩ nN onesim Sw ὧν ow Sy xox moxay AapA ΝΡ. 
955 Jab oa NID IT BD wT) ODT ΝΠ Ὁ) ANN) 
Pet oy 9. xnobn nv (fol. 8) Apna ov 12 x[svo]y 53 "δ by 
ὃν Seow ow ὃν ὃν may asin ap xdw pana dio das may 
33 ὃν ΠΝῚ ὈΝΥῚΣ oawns So Np Aw 23 ὋΝ NN oMNIY NN nN 
ya pw pam. min ma Sy pw ὍΝ 4 eon xy ὋΣ Ὁ 
"Ww ypay ans ope. Sin aw xin pow misay ppm yay odes 
Dia pps Noa NAT om ansdn md on ἸῸΝ on wea may 
mown 55 (j>)pm ‘D2 mynawa spy AD mada ops Siow Ox ps 
im onNyD Nd ὮΝ oops Si Ay ΠΡ yin ΦῚΡ ὩΠΊΣΝΕ ΠΝ Π 
νον ὁ owe Ν᾽ ory 12 ἜΡΟΝ sy yer ἡ ΠΝ 12. mon Δ ὍΝ 
307 ΝΘ ΝΠῚ ΝΠ dn ῬΠΠ ws 10 Spr wtp ΠῚ ὮΝ ON Sy TA 
now Sy a5 x a ἡ ὉΝῚ ΝΠ ΝΟῚΝ ἸΝῸΘ pot wd pron 
Seow pO_ NN Ty) NIT AMIND ἸΝῸΘ AYDW WD ndapAD any ὕὑΠῸΝ 
Syo 2 ὍΣ amon nsdn Sw Ox ΝῸΠ ἼΣ x4 ON nN 
mn wp iN IT DANIAN INI Onn Mnwn 53 ΠΟΔΘῚ NnsDNI 
wT NIT AN Oe wan ma ods ΤῊΝ ann wes Sin saw onxp 
seaw aro yin dyn orbs payosn mown 55 ms wna jas ands how 
nx nynnd “Ὁ jn aay NYO ND ΝῈΠ ΣΝ ΝῸ Sy omds rd TON ΦῚΡ 
ὈΣἸΒΟῚ ΝΣ NIN) AIPA ΠῚ ΘΝ i nynady ΤΌΠΟ ya ΟΦ Ὃ wes 
ὉΠΩΝ ΟΝ Sin ὈΝΤΙΝΠῚ wp ΣΥΝ on ost: ondsn wads 
wp wown omas dx wa wae Sn ΠΝ ΠῚ wtp pesca ΠΣ) nds 
mown δ ainsd sna xdy Sin dia Ἴτὸ Syd par oy bd Ὁ Som 
px An ἼΒΟ wow pyyd 5. ΠΝ ΠΡ κὸν sqpon 55 5552 pyoxn 
[wey vow) pays xan dpa miwan ἼΒΌΣ py naa 73D) 7D PI 
apy id nyt xd ΠῪΦΨ 3 ΒΞ own ingn> ny3 ἼΒΙΌΠ Jy 3 ΠΡῸΣ 


1 Jer. Megillah Hal., XI. 
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a> awest ΠῸ 55) anon snes) ain neon mer tidnn 523 
ἢΣῚΝ ay Ap ὉΞῚ own nans2 mwa ΦΥΤΡΟῚ ΤΩΡ 50 rad 
1 ps I ONT way poan mony nytya AYynD nnd xd wwe oN 
mat Nox ΠῸ mwyd pyy mans mMypp ὍΘ Inns poe Sow 
mx ainsd payy dd πο Ὁ nna ns ainsdy pronnd ay appa 5 
yay mys ἸΔΠ5) xdw mn jap 55) ν05) Soa myytpay mana own 
YON 39 ΠΡΟ ΝΙΝ NINA po NIDA ppran prs yor dip wd 
mS Dx jowd onans xd yaw mam dad nansw min rap md Bs 
px aw popnd any ΠΝ) > Sy ΠΡῚΡ ma md dx Ὁ Wa AN ἼΒΟ 
nya Dw PDT ND AIO ἡ ΠΡ ὉΝ AWN DD ῬΌΒΠΟ ANS ΠΝ) 
by non pry mn ἼΒΟ b> Dw caw md Ox TDN Ὁ wd Tow 
wap orywdyp vdy wayyy ΝΟΝῚ awwpm ods mw pe jowd mins 
aynvd yon own nx ainsd pay aw mA eon mA 9. ΝΟῚ ΝΘ 
ana Amat wip owbdip vdyp ayo nda San xd) ayo aa 
ON ἡ ΠΣ ANNA YW ΤΟΝ) Wa AND Ὁ OWA ΠῚ PS Dw OMIM 
eds pds mw ies ows mains dw mins pre min rap b> Sew 
pds mw PS ἼΩΝ AD Yap mS ΣΡ AM 5 ONT MM 45 
mom sina xdby ΠῚ ΠΣ pyp xd peasy mm ἡ on ἸῸΝ win 
NNN NIOAI por ΠΟΣῚ ὝΦΟΣ NAT DW Nd mp mdyoa Say 
ΟΦ PINT NYT ANIA OWN ΠῚ PS MON’ PII wyY pwn 
py (12) Neon) NINN NNT (9) PPPIND NINT NA WIN Sy ΠῚ 
xo dws Sew Ἴροπ ses) own nx anion ὈΣΙΒΟῚ anna. Don 
ΤΟΝ Φ Jw JO INN Tow PD Mow ΠῚ AWN ani mn Δ" 
ὩΠ5 VN MX OPO) PwNIN NX Dp oYYS msn ΓΝ ans ody 
xdy ndyndn moxw myn mp arin Si Π yy onda and abs 
ND T¥D TnI [5 ΜΌΝ DYN ΠΝ Pama ΓΝ onn ‘2 ΝῸΠῚ nOD>D 
ΡΒ 1d 210 ΝΌΝ own ns ia anon Dye nedy ow ombyp on dan 
397 93 AYYY 3 IP? Abo Ha Ὁ.) wry + pwn ΠΝ 13 ania) ns 
xm ner ΟΠ $a sanddy ἸΠΣΊΣ ἽΝ ΠΟ ΝΠ anad poy qos yan 
ἸΏΒ NNI3 Mp Yy >) ὮΦΠ ns ainsd Jy pnw In ῬΡΌΣΠΣ LNs 
ns ndyn own nx ὩΠΣῚ ana mn nx ainsd ayn nw en sam 
‘pny nds ns ῬΠῚ ANA NN ano) oN. wa nN aIND> JA ΠΟῚΠ 


1 Boraita de Sepharim, V, 3. 
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TN AM OWA ΠΝ 3nd MeN ANA ΠΝ aNd pyA MINNA A ΠΝ 
am) AT MX AND Mann own nsx aynsd ayn A& ams) pI wd 
aA ns ama) own nx 2.30 yaya ans pw ani) MD wad ὉΠ 
Dw pom weap orwbdrp vdy way dis ata ands abn ΝΟῚ vyyn 
ἼΠΝ OWI pppy pr|s Any 49 ΝΠ mop TaD) INIA [Ὁ ΠῚ PR 
Sinn xd own ΠΝ ainsd powder ΠΝ Sawn ox onny ΝΙΣΥΔῚ 
nox mx idax ΠΣ m(s) maby man yo San xds own ino 
dann ΠΝ NPA |l wD (fol. 9) mina) povsny yin anon yo xbw 
nox mx yes ans nox pm} Dx AN ἼΣ Ἴ2 AIT BN ADM 1ypb 
Sa πῶ ΡΟΝ 13. pyow ὁ ὉΝ eon NAM ody ppaminy anaa yo xby 
ΠΝ ΡῚ ido mans) nds ow mn ΝΟῚ ΜΌΝ mw rays ydnw wx 
ΝΠ dds JI WY PSYDY MI ὈΝΝΡῚ VND FD MNW NIN 7 ἢ ppd 
mS der ond ὍΣ sna ΠΡ Sy pap sy Sosy mewn) npn pa 
main a7 ybN JI WY PSYSY IND INDI ANT 35 mo02 73 ὋΝ ἡ 
ston Sox ἡ Syx in pwn ext poy apynn ja ainsw 
Ss mayen ἢ Os ansn yo ΝΟΣ oman no xpt ὈΝῸΠ and nowy 
nnx mx das ansd ox dan ΤῸΝ ΜΌΝ pan ansad aby anna 
pep anand mds monn 5 ays md Sxpto psy ansn yp xby 
poy aps nyo mor ip dep foods min nat on penn ΟΣ 
Pk ONW ΡΠῚΠ nyw pw and ὌΝ 4 NM anon wD xdw ainsd 
many nyvona spat Sy psn NNT NDT ΠΡΟΣ NOD pow 
amo ΠΝ onap ΠῚ xb eo sa ibyx pew mn at 
ἼΒΌ Sax ompp xdbs md xy xd snond avd mew ony anand avd wy 
ΝΗῚ anon yo xbw an pap anand ΠῸ 12 ΠῚ ΠΩ] oN pve xd mn 
oy min map Nd) and Np oD Syn 2 ansy ain nd ὌΝ ἡ 
min app ΠΡΟ xd) pmap nin map Sy amd xbw wmanby ios 
nia ‘5 on post oD Ney Ab ΠΟ mo yD °D) OND TDD 
sp 52) many ΠΥΡΌΠΣ papa sy S53 pon ἩΠῚ ONwENT 
mips pan nywa ἸΡΘΝῚ 15. mwyd sen oo ps mn qora Sax pit 
qa. nop) WNT ADD yYDI ᾿5ΠῚ MINN ΠΥΡΌΠΣ PRD ὯΝ PNT 
WW WAN Yaw minsw nye 55 oma yaw OMA ON! INP? 
noinm) mandy yn ent et an ἼΒΡΟΨ nymixdy yn pnt 


1 Megillah, 18, ? Above 7751 is written 2m. 
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pina aim pon ἼΒΟΟΦ nymey ὙΠ ay in myoiady py pros 
DN ND ΝΠ IN ND OND PNT ἸΝῚ AY ID ἊΣ ῬΡΙΘΒῚ py 7D 
ny ἡ Dx MND II AIT bs Now ὙΠΟ MIN TAD on Max md 
nriona [ΡΝ ΡῈ ws yd ὉΝ owen An ἼΒΟ weanw sy own on Nd 
DN ND’ ΝΠ IN ΝΌΝΣ ΝΠ ΠΟΣΠΠῚ ROY JI ya wp xd py nnn 
x5 102 propa. Dy ΟῚ ΔῊ Ὁ ND APD PID’ NT) NOM wae md 
xndnd sap ἈΠΟ md spop Nanyod ON NIN TD NON 2 NNN DT NYPD 
sy ἼΞΒΟ 1“) py aya pox ΝᾺ 3Ν ΠῸΠ awn Sx oy aR ῬΊΌΒ 
νον anindy wen pw ΠΌΝΟ 5 ytdy ΠῚ ΠΝ yansd sion 
yon ax ΡΟ ox ws 75 Spt dyes pray any ἼΒΟ ΜΌΝ ainod 
pide pin may xdy ΓΘ) 553 na pinnad wx pony paw mona 
oD yran Nd) DMN AyD ὍΝ Ww DIA Sy won ΝΟ inst ND by 
pawean oman anim Spo myon wayn dyaa yyy ΝΠ ΝΟ.) 
ὌΝ ἡ pi yx wen mn a ya meen nyo pps yaw 
nm INDd Ty px ΟΣ ΠΌΝΟ ΚΠ ΠῚ pon|ad wa an es aM 
Anno nx Soy ΠῚΠ prasy ΠΟΣῚ aes nn Sy ondya ὩΣ wx wayn 
3105 snenw> ὌΝ Ἢ Dw ΟΝ Ox AA 37 Os "ὁ ΠΟῚΘῚ SpN3 jy 
mya 79795 Ss ΝΟῚ psn nd onapsp San ὙΠ xapy ὁ Syx ann 
959929 ὁδ ὉΝ $5 x5 naw qnoedo an 2295 Os Seynw ἡ bye 
DN IN NAN ΠῚΝ TON DxY xn Ow noNdp Jnoxdnw Jnoxdva arm 
sms rasan 5 ΤΟΝ dis odyn b> ms any neyo nn mis ann 
sor > ANP oN ona es wa pind Son ΟΝ ow oinapapr "Ὁ Ὁ" 
SPST NN nN Nya ND Md NP tom NI TM WIAD NP 
mS prnny Sas mann Sy 2) ἫΝ ends sar ad wrnd ras xde 
an win pnd Sep exw wow oimapapr od wr ἼΠΝ ἼΔῚ ws ad nw) 
nnX MINN ON I NAN MN Jonn oxy wan AS Seyow ἡ dew 
NPT NMR NITY andor ΠΌΝΟ vad odin nx an on 
my jy2 mx aN new omast eas > 4 ὉΝῚ owr eT ΝΠ ΝΣ 
nx ainnd in mba dnd yn snot ap yn pon on ana pyyp 
yow ano ἫΝ man xd aby Sn anny & 87 ὯὉ9 5m anes mrwyd dyn 
no odyn ms wn ans in 35 nx ΠῚ ox tn aymdy οὖν Sy 


? Marginal note: inoxbo mwy) aman RI VPN [: ON Naw] pw m2 92) 
NOON NIT NNN. 
2 Sotah, 20. 
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‘n> diya ΠΝ 2nd ans ὙΠ 34 Any ΠΣ» on ans bed pynnwn xd vp 
pdr nx ano ANN nA ἢ ἢ Ans πυρὴν ox esp ov nx w>dnn wd 
ox “sa wna jpn ἃ AD ἢ ἡ ἢ ns ΠΟ ox oy OSan Aw 55 Sy 
35 ans ney ox 2 wp ps ind ΤΠ ny Ao AN In 53 one Ay 
Nw onand) kon ἦ ΠΟῚΣΠ Al naw nape ohyn nx awn ANN 
moi PMD par par pra pads poy pry pads sins xdy on aan 
yy pA pn pron pan pdt peer pen pms pron pay py 
POIWD POW! PDD PND PE! Pa PM por pa pry pT py psy 
MWD } IND PMIND pmnp pond pow PID PID PND PDD 
ΠΣ mansw oN AMD mwy xd mind mond mwy xd ΠΠῚΠΒ 
MII NN 2ΠῸΦ ἸΝ wa Now mansw ἸΝ 72 ΝΥ Twn ΠΝ ans oN 
DIND NAN NNT ΜΊΘΠ ΣῪ NT NIA SEY AT yy WW Ids IT AAT 
mids exons mS ipod mar ΝΗΣΊΣΠ [5 πον pany awd mnD INwy 
‘BD Down wmaNS nD. poinom pminanw ‘ed nada was px 
NY NIN ID MONS Ox pT ΠΟ Sop way AAI DD wT AWD 
pm ston [9 ONT Hy] Any. “ΣῚ wind wwe ΟΣ ΓΝ ΠΌΝΟΙ ΠῸΝ 
omy] ΠῚ yy oa a ὙΠ xd) [anny ps try] on [9]3 mimbay qn) 
YYONT ADIN WNID PND N1PN OD Inv} (fol. 10) [Aan Absa 
exw nvyon MON ΣΝ AID AID PWN ὙἹΠῚ AN MDI pond ADn 
smdya yp pTO) ENT NIA PNA AD Wp Any Tat wInd NWT NAD 
In Da Ap ODN Mm ona Nos aon a7 wD ND Nn MAD 


“7 ee ὁ 


eeee 


eetee 


man ov nN) OY [Ὁ AMS ANtody ΠΠ ΠῚ ΠΤ. ΠῚ ratw ods 
avy bax nos Joy Sf ex a psa aw oad nawn one 
MD yo 9 pSIoS won Sy ΠΟ por wma ww xd nnd ὩΠΟΝ 


nos wa Paw 10 81> Jasid pon nN ww ODN DD JD AyOwAY 
Ss spay pom ΠΟΛ nappa ΝΡ 25 aap ᾿ΝΠῚ ΝΡ onxyD 


1 yphyr 8 ΠῸ 8 oT 33 OnR Aw ON ΥἹΔΔ Δ 2 ΠΣ, 
2 Sabbath, 103. 3 Siphri Deut., V, 9. 
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yyoxa) Apna ndmna owean ns ani ma adsa phon nnn 
OX wan 2 AYN ἡ owe Sop ΠΟ) ON ADDS OMANA nN AINA 
pny? 333 Seine 3s ao ἢ 98855 inp won mwnd nod ΘΔ) Ὁ 
xbw ap ova neyo paw pox pox yep, pawn > aspnaw ap 
ΝΟῚ may 3 ὍΣΣ PMN PON mpwnA i292 Syn mS Hon 1925) 
MOND AD ADD! TY SY ΠΣ DD OD ᾿ΠΞῚ psn inn nr Sp 
Aapady γ1 qa 925 As ΠΕΡ may ΤΥ py ΠΌΝΟ ΠΝ rnd 
Ὁ.) oss 22 AND Dds wy DSN jn wD AwNdy γ1) Ad 
Ὁ WW NINA AYN ἡ ΣΣ ΠΟ Ἢ ΠΟ WA yer 7 ands ἡ PION 
ΛΠ ondyw on xdy onbw ΝΠ xd an xd owen nn pps payin 
YA DOW wo PID NAMM jon 2 Seow ΑἹ pod ἡ IND ΡΟ ἐπ 
:T90N JON AN|Y Pay AMD Δ ΒΡ ὉΠ ΝΟῚ AD*derw Dow pam 
ΝΞ oda AM ann ΠΌΣΟ poysa yrand Adson ΠΝ gpa |a ww 
mans xanw sy ΝῊ ΝΟ sanasa by avon by pimapdpay prnrpa 
soxmmD ὉΠ 55a ana oxw An ἼΒΟΟ psn Nim + yn Sy wa nWwE 
IND OM|DT NN ADIN MD Ny IN San by w ΝΡΝΠῸ Sy ow 
san Sy ws paniw on wd nada Ὁ 7723 pnw edo nwnd ΠΡῸΣ 
nbn anata ns Sy spy yap qa and aps pon spn any ΝΠ 
NDNA NN TaD prnsA on) ons AM wa ἼΒΌΠ Sy ani se 
05). ond nt Nw ἼΒΙΌΠ yy mn ἼΒΟ wow naxdor idx 
yrad pss ont sroind px ydy weniann wpnyn Wwe Aa ΛΔΊΏΣΠ nupna 
moway Da nmin sen mode ΟΝ nyson 55 “0 05) Ton oN 
pats spy aww ὙΠ ΝΟῚ awe mandy ΠῚ AS ‘nt mony 
yom tna pon papa mins xno pad wan spy sin 1bSA 
aapnd wee ond aw πον nywa ao ὉΝ mtn 39 ON ona yD 
qo Sy ον on obdySy aan yd ἼΩΝ ΠΌΤΟΝ ona aeapy sen 
OY ADY 12 NDpPY MW ADD ADA nnd nyw we nx ot 15 ἼΩΝ 
gna wad rox moadaby phn pon pxnpr psp S55 by wand any 
nw 2arwy ΠΡΟ sya aw ἽΡπ ΤΠ vy 1b sow Ὁ gan pdiydy 
nn 0d ἼΩΝ ΠΝ py Wa am. wen PAD ya yoy mn ΝΟῚ 
ΠΡΟ nada ind ἼΩΝ 75 poo ΣῪ ab mw rand wine py apy ἡ 
m2 ΠΙΝῚ ara ots 75 ws odyhy wnat wad ἼΩΝ inyt maven son 


1 Menachoth, 29. ? Not in the editions. 
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yoed ἼΩΝ a5 mawnos andy 2 pinw 22 pine > ἼΩΝ δ Sy on 
axa sined and ps sw ὙΝ ΤΠ aman nen pdydy ya 
ἼΩΝ mow Ὑ ano adyySw ian wad ans phypna nwa mse popwe 
Awyon Ara www ΠῚ ὙΡΡῚ vad mawnna andy 9 pine Av pinw xd 
yMD|N AT pin Syw miss nspp2 ANIA 53 Ὁ 5 Maw IN ΠῚ T 
mvyon ins moa was Sy Aawn awed open awa xd oypon ΠΙΣῚ 
spoT sm oyna opdn ond ἼΩΝ mw soxdnd AA onpon dwn DIT 
mo mina poy δον sw ὃν ayena ΠΡΟ ain ΠΡ 920 ὯΠ ann 
bp na any sy ety sem (*dy31) Ὁ ΣΣ midenp Senpm 7bn xapy 4 awy 
mad navn condo nox InN Jnow) Any! NDpy I PWN AON 
md dx td ono Ys) on maw an AN ar Ddhy wan Aap 
δὲ sa myo wa yy ands dyn wba 5 ὨΣΊΒΟῚ NNZDNI Ona opdn 
OT 109 ἢ ΤΊΣ) Set ἼΒΌΣ ΠΙΣΔῚ awa manda sina ws. [Ὁ }8 
xd nn sian 75 wp ἸΝῚ Ps ΟΡ Φ pr (whey mony] nvm yaw na os 
Sn nym yaw ὙΠ ἢ ἼΒΟΣ pansy onsa b= oypnn ΠῚΣ DIT 
nw pnt ΚΠ Sy ΝΗῚ poy ya Ann nyye2 ΝΟΠῚ 75 wn xb 
ἽΝ nnn ΠΌΤΟΝ ayy any oxy ad ps 2) anmaw nye 
SBI PD AD wy AT ἼΒΟἽ ons bax 15a nym yawe pin fonns 
pnans xd 42°55 ayy onan mn add yas yoy NN TAD NIM) WoNy 
2 DI ON ny and yyy ἼΩΝ δὲ pat Δ Opn Ara 
ΓΟ and mS sont Spt maps ind son ows on ὉΝ nino 
Dryew wan Bes ΤΠ wa m2 DON "ΠῚ MyNIDD mM? YNM 
mew abyss mosown mont ΠΥΝ Ἢ poyow amen nypp wa 
mo yat 5 ὙΠῚ ΠΡΟ mdb ΓΠ ar eae ΠΟΥ hoa moby mons 
ody (Δ) aD sy sy ha Ins ᾿ΠΞῚ ND ON WD ΠΝ ATA ἢ 
odd) arn oda mony > ann asén Adda wns adinn bs md by 
mop ‘n> ΝΟῚ ma ans pyp own 75 xyoxp von td ὉΝ ΝῺΠ 
aay ody oy ds ΡΟΝ ὍΣ ata ἡ watt 5 ΠΡ by fh 
yy Nd TVD ἽΠΝῚ 2 [tnx] ody ow pos ow 3 dp Apa 
phym sa am obhyn [ΝΣ ἫΝ xan pdym cna am nbn ὮΝ 


1 Berachoth, 41. 2 Aboth dirabbi Nathan, c. 24. 
3 Menachoth, 29. * Above on? is written Ὁ. 
> Sic. The ‘2 "τ᾽ of the editions is evidently a gloss. 
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Sx Ὠ(ΝΔ)ΠΣ asm oven nvdin abs [ois] sinwo xno xan 
mod ona ΠΠ oodym ΝΣ sod oss ona ΝΌΝ osnana spn 
meyd nym ay ony ΠΎΤΟΣΝΟ an am obyny md (fol. rz) 
mS poy mawna adn ΝῪ ΠῚ yn edn pyp oD Ny DUD 
so wepd yon ὉΝῚ and ΝΠ xd ΝΠ cd past ΠΣ ΠΡῚΝ) 
sawp dyp ΝΟΥ 37095 pomp ΝΘ xa Δ) 5) ann ow5S ox snot 
py rnd payds sand aw ὋΝ Aw ΠΟ ON po ON saan av 
mse pn Sax ἼΔΟΣ sins ΝῸΝ ann ἼΒΌΣ pani px mxpnyna ᾿ΠΞῚ 
mon ὙΠ ΚΔ PS papa ΠΟ im ΝΟῚ sin np Sys ἸΠῚΝ pani 
ΝΟΥ apy pyar Ty) OMY ΝΡ pny ἡ Os pes oD ΠΡῸΣ 
yn yon ἢ ΠΟΣῚ Sop moa so Awd SA pp ΝΟῚ pans pons 
modaw poo ΠΕ ἸΠῚΝ pp ΝΡ. ana pasa meopon 55 pm 
yon pany ansnd rad md sya ΟΣ 2) ὩΣΊΠΌΣ od|ya maw 
mp Sy ims tory ἼΣΟΣ in pm nan pans ΝΟῚ papsowns ans 
wat myn Sos say mapa we ΡΊΒΞ pron sangnd wns aby 
mbxn ὈΣΣἽΠ nx 75 an ins wp> ws ayNomny yond ἼΣ AA 
ΠΣ xv Ans osx ap byw ovat Ρ and πον Π onan op by 5 ᾿Π5Ὶ 
nb wap pp xdy ponst oom mp by posdoxen ans on ansay ona4 
wr apd ox wa inde sap nd mp "25 ΝΟῚ ps em my pan 
mininam miainon ΠΡ ἼΒΠ ΠΌΝΟΣ aayad raya yaw Bia mynd ox 
sawp xb mind Aw “ΠΩΣ [ὉΔῚ Ὁ) INN ἼΒΟΣ AM Nd pon 
ΠΟ INWYY PMIND Nd °DM|ADT ΝΠ 23) AND Awy No AMNa Anna 
mown wan Snow 55 prina 7 ydx 12 ap xd pmina [εν prin) 
sow mows Snno myn NA ΠΟΣῚ ΠΟΤ yyoxo Snow b> pond 
answ ἸΝ Aw NIN ἸΝ ὉΔῚ ὁ ΠΣ Mims wondy 734 TD ὮΠΌΣ 
7 Sar MINA ΠΝ answ aw 2 Ndw mans ἸΝ AD NYY wT NN 
mans AVY MY POD INDY AAD Ind NN I OAD NDNA Ww dN 
Dn my pa ayy pos yansv ΒΟ NIT ΠῚ Nd 12 Np Nd aD pI 
ΠΣ ἸΝῚ 12 sappy xd syn wnwyw mop oo ΠΟ. AY AIT Nw 
mown ays pon ἼΒΟΥ wn pia moo wnsdn2 ainsw ΠῚ AT 
wd mimoo nynd mp (xonw) wT nay! pn AMD yo 


1 Nedarim, 37. 2 Megillah, 25. 5. Temurah, 14. 
* Sabbath, 103. 5 Boraita de Sepharim, I, 14. 6 Sabbath, 103. 
VOL. IX. BPN 
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nw OYY ΠῸ WK Jandy Ὅν 72 ON XN ΠΥΡΟῚ To wd 
sway awa yd) 325 pony ine oda noys onpp Ὁ nond2 INA 
naw sspinbw my amon nw vad ayon ard xnyyor mibdiy 
42 pn 37 DN OND ΝΗΣΦῚ ΒΟῸΣ 2AwA wNIdw aw oO” ΡΒ 7) 
nw ἡ wa pas ὍΔ ὋΝ ἡ sx ΠΟΠΡῚ antes 75 ῬΕῚ 39 ON NaN 
on naw pay5) 95 ΘΠ ΤΣΟῚ ὙΠΙΟῚ NTP Aww AMIN pam ps ombn 
ned WN No WIT NANI ΝΠ ON Snaps Adi prpa jy 
max 2 by ayady mad oar Sy max mans do nwa 55 xnqpn 
mad aa Sy avady max 2 by nes panss [95 cada) [ὉΠ 5 Mwy 
93 Wwe 4yyn 92 prea indand novpn ps dds nay ὁ Os dy ND 
spas 25a AMA ne ὉΠ ΠΣ nw 55 Nan NT ΝΠ NID 
Mes PIN ANAT Nw ὉΠ Nw 37 ows AYO ἡ yr ἡ NAD ona 
wanz2 1.25 ᾿ΞΟῚ jon 2a mawy ms 2 by Anady ΠΡ; oa by 
sen ΠῸ op xd it pa Ὁ5. myadoeaa Sy ΠΡ ΔΟῚ meee 22 Sy moe 
Moy NANY ADT APA Nw wyow iyo Ty Wa ary mynd pt 
NO MAI TID Now Taye and ὮΝ Sxwd wx poy yyy ayn am 
My DW AN AI AIT AS vy ἡ AN ADyD WN IN TOA MN ΟΡ 
FINDA IPIN MyeAN I AMIN ODP POMP pA ID ΠΝ ὅ 2) 
my DkY NnyDw ND pow avo 3D ows ὉΝῚ md pdxwr ΝΣ 
Ans) mynn asyn1 bpp pyro "ΡΟ ΣΔῚ pon 232) ΠΣ ΠῚ 2) oO ΠΣ 
WY) ON DT! AYO we ΝΙΠΝΣ ΠΥΡΟῚ nan ΠΟΠΡῚ ΝΙΝ 2) 
pow on pw OS wy ow ta nna awy πῦρ on nwa 
Joo) ey won San’ Aon wx ays Ἴ)5 InN owl Ἢν 
Mwy ON ADD) AW ΝΣ Ww IN OMe. nD ἦν ΠΟΣῚ oO NIA 
wen pods ton [SH ona] wan main ΠΝ sa mows pon 
ΣἸΩΝ Ὁ ΟΝ sow san sawed syaom sod re why mw 
PNOD s ADD | OMIN  JNMD wars aes oda: PEN s Pop: 
spp qnaw> : mp say ssmar: 55s oe soins ἸΦῚΡ Iona 
som ΤΟΣ var Sy mos pinay dna Sana pnd ma whys ἭΝ " xa 
pion nwy’ ND oxy NN TDI Mp [sti] 1939 AND ἼΩΝ Nw wR 
(means 93a) Sy movady mad ona Sy mes ney ab pon xd nein apna 


1 Above onrtp is written o2y. ? Rosh Hashanah, 31. 
> Megillah, τό. * Jer. Megillah Hal., VIII. 5 p97 58 ΣΝ: 
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serpy Seeny ppoma pre niow ides adios xnsop2 ΝΑΊ 92 °DT 
pdms nw now sdyy ppdma pes tyme ὈΝΠῚΒ Sede wy ὈΝΥῸΣ 
DION Ἴ( ΟΝ MYP ΓΟΒΝῚ PIN NI ἘΝ AAMAS ΠῚΠ as na by Ma 
mow MoI na pow wa ypoad das nad ns ayn na pribmd 
% pre iyo. mea 9 ΠΗ ob ps (ow ndana ayn 
nya pnd pat ips now ndnna Ἔν ΠῚ aoa 3 prpad 
Impry idx (Apa yo wyppand mS mS pow nwa Sax mon 
sm ans ΠῚ pow man na sap md proto A(y)n na [Nw] 
(fol. 12) 9M MIN nwa NID Ρ'᾿ὉΘῚ and ana anyo xby in 
mS sya sind pip on pow onwa xon ond pop xd pow 
WP] MND NAY PANT yooa "ΠῚ nvpd porwr pas n mwyd rad 
ΠΡ naw. 2naw nopn2 wpm vans 55 prpay Syta oyy ad wy ons 
Sy ADP MW ON PINT yoOID MY II WN ANA DI "5ΠῚ wD 
"Δ ΠῚ ΠῚ ΚΝ amd Addn Adyndn ΠΌΝΟ ΠΔΡΠ Ad wy Aw 
xn NOIN INDD WONy DI Twn ἼΒΟΦΨ 50 ΜΌΝ ΠῚ ain own 7 Xd Dw 
pp nyaw ibs nyaw ΠΥ, mayn pny ἡ Os dma ἼΣ bw ἡ ὉΝῚ 
97 ὯΣ WIT ΝΡ NNTINDD MWRIDT NMR DID NOD AN 
PINS ADP AWD TDN PANT ΝΣ AY NN OM|DT ΝΠ ΔῈ 
monday vbynbdp ΠΌΝΟ ainsn ond ΠΟ oxen oyna Δ 1D 
mba ond awp any qn non payoya Syqw yay ΝΟ xvod Ἵ9 521 
12 ΝΥ LL na νον xdy Joon ayy asm ond qeaw ond yoron aw 
sy? Δ) Toy TN 40 ἸΝῪ AOA 731 ΠΟΝΟῸ (Ὁ) ney mya Oo sD 
myxop ans ond ΠΩ 0 3 Jaw 1 IPyyy Dr ayy win I DY 
wr 5 oid ainaw pow poss ymwyd sa nnd qo 521 snr on abn 
ΠΡ aneS mays ann ΒΟ pyr sya may ΝΟῚ ΡΝ wy may psy 
17 DY WNT AYIINI AWA WRI ΠΡΟΣ XN NAD ANN My? WN 
pon p33 Ὁ Don WI AD BN) INN Byo wat mw ΠΥΡΟῚ 
nea nim Ads anna 55 osm Mex Nox ΣΝ ΠΩΣ. Oya ny Sy 
MDD 2 jd JD"|d TH ΤΟΝ naw AW pprop ww rdw yn ΠΦῸ 
sy pprora Ὁ Sy pad om sty yo pon napa {ΠῸ ayawy ona Sap 
mena OOND oN on as Say pppsa 11 Ady mpd op» spyyy 
PND MOND PADD A PN AN paw qyytind javnd pas pnw 


1 Chullin, 64. ? Sabbath, 115. 
ZA2 
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ἼΣΩΣ ayynn Saw mp po ona jaw Sy jamynyd paps qn Jody 
3 Ὁ xdy Sa xdy te ΜΟῚ par ΝΟΣ ΓΝ on ap ὯΝ ayn 
odin ny pen onssn ap xdy on yaad Sse wns andy aac 
sat bin ὉΠ JD ῬΨΡῚΦ ὯΝ Ara pyprw sox ΠῚΣ day 53 5 Sy pass 
Spd NAY DI AN ἼΒΟ ΠΝ ἼΡΟΡ mod soma by Fad ἢ) Jord 
2 ΠΥΡῚ ON Tw Sys py xb sper rap ὈΣΊΒΌΣ ΝΟΣ bp 
DIDSA DYDD maps Ὁ Awy ΜΟῚ δὲ So oA ἩΔῪ ὉΝῚ oa apr nd 
pros Ἰ ΣΟ wate mad δὲ ΝΣ ΝΠ ἩΔῪ Dem nS AP AwY ON) 
N29 TP PON) pyop yp AMIN ΒΟ ΒῚ Hap vam nan wba δὲ 
12 NP PR APWOA AMIN aD On| mata» B|adSy xin ΝῸΝ ΝΟΣΠ5 
yosea xdav ody ΠῚ sah Ὑ Fook NY QW MIP? Taw SYN) WDA 
MID MYT MYM AIT ΠΌΓΉΝῚ | AN ἼΒΌ HMw 3 115 Ip AND 
NNIDI NNT ANNI NTP wy MAND ADD M2 WY IN ADDS 
nods pray ny Sy sap pony 2 ἡ pw? ANI np? Awy ZO ΒΟ 
nex JID was omMaNd ywox My mw Now todo wy A As tps 
ΤΙΝῚ nein aon wind mos Jo ΜΌΝ para) pee adyad ΠΝ 
moa sinw Sxyowy ms aN oN nw id ΠΊΩΝ aD owan ΠΡ ἼΩΝ ΠῸΣ 
35) 72 002 pny ΠΝ tid ox Os {πον ΠΟΥ ome. pain ayy powas 
1 pan yopd pow ane "5Ὶ nd qos Sonn ow ow ΝΥ xd 15 aw 
ΝΣ ὙἹ ΠΟΥ pind nossa andy ΝΠ wy) ayaa ΝΠ wy INN 
Sand ow ow xvor xdrardy poe mean yn ap wena ΠΤ) 
on mow Ansys ow ow don minis ey Sayan 1S me 19593 
at by open yon tp Ὑ 2 asp oon ys asa pw ow 
Sanna prez mbps yow my pox aoxn ὌΝ 55 sow mw DN 
byy abs Sy apa nw mw mx pos mo "ΟἿ mop mea ὃ yaa 
mew pyty ya now ΝΌΟΣ snd copy ὁ ὉΝ pa andy ἸΝῚ Syn ἫΝ 
may xO oxtdon my voxdo ox ona win xd omax Sax Saya 
on fon fodyian ΓΝ awa Ha) MD ἽΝ) Adan mya Sawn sy 
syyonn vy Sy ΤΡ mopar mswa yp xd Ὁ Inve my ΓΝ pe 
moa wan xd nasway and 4 Ds po andy ΠΌΣΟ vpipay 
impem Sy ΡΣ snpem many Sy Sey ἸΠΡΩΠΝ ananpb wy pay wenn 


* Above 2) is written 11 pw. 2 Boraita de Sepharim, VI, 3, 
* Baba Kama, 32. * Baba Mezia, 86. 
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[now] mew nw ΜΌΝ ἽἹ pws ann ΝΟ ΘΟ now 4 os Tp? Andy 
IN IMN ADD APY’ ADI AN wy ADI AMA py ADI 5) AA ὁ ON 
nya ain yp (by) Aw sa ΠΝ ΠῚ oby nas qnvn ty sw sow 522 
ΠΣ ΝῚ maw ΠΡῚΦ ΜΌΝ ir apwa ama ΝΟ nid ΝΠ yp ny nya FN 
ΡΣ MIN wy AS mynd yy wd Δ) ἦν 99 ἼΡ aS ow udp ῬΙΝῚ 
minwds Soxd xbx dn isn ns mynd νὸν ποῦ coy ὁ ὉΝ ΠΝ by 
xdmy odo wana on 72 opon ΞΡ inawnn ann bw Sys minanndy 
mynd maoann yo ops Sy ansaw abpn any ain dp ons 
spp 55 " ΠΟΣῚ nos ΠΠΝ ὃν ΠΌΝΌΠ Sy ann Sy wy ayyon mond 
sbi ὋΝ ἡ ὉΝ TIP? ΠΙΘΟῚ PAN by NPD AAR) AWD IPA we onda 
sips nid ΠΡῚ ΠΣ Φ ὙΠ Sy apa Apna Jana aN yA [0 nN AA by 
ΠΤ andy ayn ΠΒ[Ρ] nyo ΝΌΝ mpm ann ΝΟ td py ἡ os 
Sy DWI 1 ἫΝ WN ἼΩΝ OW ONDA Nop. NOY MAY MD ΡΊΞΣ "2 
ἼΔΟΙ ὋΝ) 4 ὉΝ po andy wweaw we ὃν po sat Iv Sw» (ΠΕ)) 
1 ΠΡ ΒΌΠ MN DION pp nypp ow νῶν νῦν don ny ww νὸν 
yasd my ΔΨ ὁ) ρον awe pawn ἼΩΝ py pyres 
an Sw awe ay ordy wyaw oyyes ΜῈ Sy aps owalsn nyaw> snxa 
% dx sada ons mwy Nos ow mn xdw sndp wv ἡ dN Tp Ady 
ioe 3923) 8.553 ΡΣ) ete 2 tet Dd 8 ΟΠ 
by sip ΠῸΡ Ὁ)" 4 ens NM Zn ony prp2a jor (fol. 3) 
sya soy ΟΝ πο nyean aw aya myyaw myy yyoxaw xi 
ayes ΠΣ pp ΜΌΝ “a Sd ow5wa νοὶ aad nwbwhowa xb 
ὁ κῦν nns at pot an gd ned ΟΣ dy ond mown wow 
sy 4355351 955 ΠΡ.) ΠῚ wads SS minor ΝΟ “wy ow 151 nv 
Adpn “ox ὍΝ" ἡ “ox Tp? nod) yaw py dy ΣΟῚ wd Sy spa ody 
by pons Dain ws JD pousn by pons DEIN Rw ows 22 “wd 
obs xox mbap ΝΟ ΡΟ ann wapwo ΝΟΠῚ ana 9d “ex pydan 
soon Sy pons pain raw ows md qos Jods wb no wN ND Sy 
NNN) DIA NYS YIAN NWI Dy Spano Sy ponN D|IN ΣΝ 7D 
% sym 5x 50m Se ans Seiow ἼΒΟῚ ἽΠΝ DN "2D. ypIIN oINDI 
‘orn bom IN Sw OPI Ty myn Wwe ms nam ΟΝῚ py ΣΝ 
wow ὙΦ TaDPT way Dwr xe Sy spr md 130 dx ἼΡΩΠ ow 


1 Baba Bathra, 78. 2 Menachoth, 87b. 3 Sanhedrin, 43. 
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xy abSpd yxy ann qos modem jo ΝῊ naa “ere oT ΝῸΨ 
x5 ΝῊ ΠΣ ndnna Asbadw on Sapd ΝῸΝ gw xd aw yt 
[WN IID AWD ODP 795) ΣΝ van by ADI Siew yan ma wa 
‘myvan odys Sop yy [ὁ 45] ΠΡῸΣ wi pond sa) wR) DMN? Ny? 
yoy pon exw τοῦδ Aba Sy ΡΣ nd ADA poy rdyy 5a 
710d “pn “nd nar 5 Sy “not pays ann pow yo posy2 non 
sow 5d andy dio apo ΟΞ ΜΠ Spina ΠΩ ΠῚ pdm jow mona 
mdia Sypinw ab sy Sonn yysna yoy ods mina yds an 
o> Sxpima mya ownibsb mw wen onwya ‘not ‘pn nan 
nod ons ΠΠΝῚ psy Ὁ noxna xdy mowd nnn) omy yIIN 
421 xd Sy spa ΠῸΡ ΓΙΞΣῚ “013 pO “A ὍΣ 95 onan 8545 
‘ox NAN sn DY AN Ὁ ᾿ΓΊΠΣΣ AI ΡΠ prpsa [5 

Soa neyo ony 2 ww an aD 3px NIN ANN Nan) ὈΣΒΌΣ 3 
DX NON ΣΝ yar pny wow Anan xm my why apn» ἢ AT 
nox pan yoms ndyp ap 1519 Sy τον ΠΟ nme at ὃ" 
“py NDT PIN Dn NM I ΠΟ XM 72 Sew I2 pny 
FID and wax ΠΡ “ox ew 12 ADIN AMIN AAD ῬῚΠ AN (N)MYw WD 
‘ony ΡΠ ΝΟ pam Syn md Ss ow neyo why AT ΝΊΠΠΣ ΠΣ ΤῸΝ 
dx ΟΡ ww mon ΠῚ yo md mewn Sax ΠΥ ΌΠῚ ΜΌΝ mow ΝΟῚ 
nye mo ΓΝ mA NIN AT AON NUN WD INT Dw NADI 
‘ox was at mpd ans at at Soa neyo whe ὃν ony “vp maps 
saya nyvona ΝΌΟΝ 2 pray mx xd Sp nywon ΜΌΝ mos yb πὸ 
Sow da mayo md noone Sas anes omy adynd nym mind 
3 paw ody ΠῸ ‘an 2nd napa sya vd qya sony 55) spnnd 
mms ἨῚ 2 wy ON PONT NA We) yaa 12 paw oby ow nny 
τ myo ipo προ ποῦ mst snob Sy Syn mby 
Sax ΝῊ enn ond cower ΝΟῚ onyyo ΚΕΝ aa nendp andy 
ma mx joy 2 was mS det om ad owe ΝΟῚΡΟ ps “a 
‘ony ΡΟΝ. aan Sein ΠΡ Os ino myo why ἢῚ sian 
ONT ΤΥΝῚ yy ΟΝ Aa nad andy yew nodes aw yyw 
sav dy yyanye. ΠῚΠ pyona tas ao ΝΕῚ AN AAD ὩΠῚΣΠ 2 


> Menachoth, 29 Ὁ. 2 Jer. Megillah, I, rr. 
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SON pwn] Tw JID AIA ΝΥΝ Toy NS ΝΕῚ An ἼΒΌ amon 
NN AID ND yw Sy AW ΠΟ pa amp Ya Ady, ΡΟ 
73 pwn) 37 ON NAT NPD [I Op xy PWHOINI 37 DONP "5 ‘pad 
Jon now yyoxa Aon pyora “or 55 ys an os ΟἽ) an by ΠῈΝ 
amov sy mod aan payw xmas ΝΞΟ ΠῚ ΓΟ xn. ΝΠ ΝῸΠ 
Sur 53 syd mow proyd wen wat ppt ΝΠῚ ata aps ὧν $5 yd 
PYONT AN ION PID ΠΝ NAD ΝΗῚ snd pap ΝῸ now m3 
NPT ΠῚ» yyona ΝΗ͂ΣΟΙ ΠῚ ΝΡΥῚ NOW yyON DR ὮΝ ΣῪ MN ΠΟῪ» 
synod) nad raion Py ΝΡΥῚ ΠΟ pyYDNa Ba wpa DAT YD 
‘Nand 3x) “ot pop by some aods now yyosa ὧν 550 syd 
sunt ΝΠ Sy ΝΡ owen ΝΕ wat iad ΜΥΣΟῚ OND ΠΣ 
vey AD ὉΠ ΝΠῚ mY yay ipny At at Soa ney wow ia ww rap 
bboy AD 1D NTP) IPMY PNT yoo Nena AyD won) DDY 13 
napa yy Sys ἼΒΟΣ 159. DY “AN ῬΡΙΒΟῚ DIY OND WoNDd InN 
at) ΠῚ Soa yas aa oun 15 ox ΝΌΝ om xd sop nap 4D ἸῸΡ 
2 ow δ anaw Sy nap ὍΝ ΝΠ yooa mn an Sy ἼΞΟῚ 
ma ῬΥΡῚ poy ΜΟῚ uedps ad wen yop rap) jp AIA nypn 
mval many rap tons 'pdun in wea mop naps) ἸΒΡῚΠᾺ Ny 
yd 35 bia ὉΝῚ xnd bia Sx Sm aw. Bs Im PND Ay A ἢ 
miana poan ΠῸ poand ads ann 55 wom pea δ mn aan 
yipm’s pea amin 1375 awa ὉΝῚ pd 7.128 paind 55 as pos 
Δ povan wd pn 21 Be (in the MS. 53) pd-and pmiadady wapnew ΜΟῚ 
nap by myn rain 9 55 51 ἡ da a5 7p ὉΝῚ OM] Want Dan 
xds ar sy indany anand ayn man xd wap vans aNw ΠῸΠ 
eee eywem nx tain mandy που myraye nen mda yw awn 
ΓΝῸΣ spa many mona Sw pia mains ron nwod ὅπ ἼΩΝ 
sax ΘΝ ynand jon ΠΝ spn ΡΊΒΣ wo ann ww ΝΟ Ὑ 5) 
yop Πρ nsda nano apy pm ἢ Ds NON ἼΣ YN Ὑ ΠΥῚΣ 
xmd> [an] xanyoa yap ΝῸΦ sa ΝΌΝ rox xd mow ad ony 
pAY A waxy [5] sana Ayn 44 % S72 Na AND nbn 2 dy 
yap) νὸν ποῦ moda ox ΜΌΝ yn: aby πο py sain sem ar nba 
res aay mbyos pwn stom par mada aNd yap» ΝΟ a ow 


1 Maccoth, 11. 2 Jer. Megillah, I, rr. 
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ὈΣΒΟῚ Naa wap moons yyw Say 22 Ὁ. NPT "ΝΠῚ (fol. 4) 
mbynd ams pain myodo ims pain adynda ν᾽ ΡΟ ap xn 
pasa ims pears pry mbar ydy pdyw psx ansd pin ims pain ΠΡΟΣ 
paw pwr pasa ἸΠῚΝ pan noon ydy poy ΔΝ νον 12. pyow ἡ 
amaw rap pan ΠΝ δον pparm ΠΟΘ vdy pdew sinw 52 nan 
339 we 12 yy xd mesdy aan tim ayy aan qin ydw mean 
poy abo yipw min nap ton 5 yt an op 73 DD “ΔῈ NA 
sya ΠῚ ΠῚ ans) oyp mon mon ydy ΠΟΘ ἼΝΠ pnan ΠΟΘ 
ndoon Sy imn ov. pp mie ἼΒΟΠ poo ΓΟ avn at 
DX ΝΥ ἡ Ox ON Emad pind pinay in. pA by Apa 
man xd wdy jna nan’ pow snw pina Nan yap an ps Syn 21 
ΝΠ ΝΟΥ NOW ΒΥ ADD 37 ON Awe and py nan 5 pe 
xnantna Sax snsapnya ΝῸΝ mos xd men xb why sina ΓΝ 
xox woo NXP ny NnNp ny ἸΝΟῚ woo AMANO Nnando ἸΝΟῚ apn 
ea dar xd ΡΣ Say pa cd om pps ΝΟῚ ΝΠῚ pet ΜΠ 
mdi pI ΠῚ PTT pO) SPA Ὁ ANWY 2ADID NDNA OW NNN 
TW 3 ya ἸΣΠῚΠ wD Wan DMNA Www noppA sw pI 
nw ΠΟΤ AWN pany ΠΟ now pa ὙΠῸ ΠΡ ys pa ΠῚΝ 2 
may xt myoyed man NS why Jina KoA 37 ONT ΝΠῚ pay xonindy 
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THE INSTALLATION OF THE EGYPTIAN NAGID’. 
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1 The Nagid referred to is probably Samuel ben Paltiel, and we may 
supplement Dr. Lazarus’ pedigree of the Reschgolas in the ninth volume 
of Briill’s Jahrbicher, by naming on p. 117 Judah’s son Chisdai III, and 
inserting between XVI and XVII Chisdai’s son Daniel as the seventeenth 
Prince of the Arab period. Chisdai II ruled about 865 to 890, and is 
obviously too early either for Sambari or my documents. Sambari 
mentions (Neubauer, Mediaeval Chronicles, I. 123) yet another Reschgelutha 
Chisdai as having been in 1160 teacher of the famous David Alroy. 
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... May God requite this to me and to my father the Nagid, 
my teacher, whose place I filled aforetime on several occasions, 
ofttime discoursing of the word of the living God to the heads 
of the holy people on high days and festivals. And when Israel 
heard that I gave goodly words of the law which is our heritage, 
and that I could make clear that which was hidden and difficult, 
then they had reverence for me, for they saw that the Lord had 
given me the tongue of the learned that I should know how to sustain 
by a word him that is weary. Moreover, my God was with my mouth, 
and did teach me what to speak. 

Now know ye the measure of God’s kindness to me. Not alone did 
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the Caliph, our gracious king, may his dominion be exalted, cause me 
to inherit the post of Nagid, and declared, ‘‘This is the man who 
shall rule over the people second to me.” Nor hath he alone 
entitled me Nagid over his people, but before his time, many 
years ago, in the days of my (father the) Nagid, while he yet lived 
and the spirit of the Lord was in him, I began to be called the crown 
of princes by our Nasi and prince (Daniel ibn) Chisdai, the Great 
Prince, Head of the Captivity of all Israel, to whom all faces turn 
from all corners of the earth, may his dominion be established, until 
kingdom come to the daughter of Jerusalem as of yore, and may his 
name be as the name of the great ones of the earth. And from that 
day onward, the spirit of dominion hath flourished in me, and all my 
ways have prospered, and all Israel knew that the house of my (father 
the) Nagid is sure to be before the Lord for ever, and that I do 
rule the people of the Lord after him, with the sanction of our 
lord the Resh Golah, under whose rule we and all Israel come. 
We all remaining faithful to the God of truth, and to the Nasi, 
exalted be he. 

Moreover, our lord the Rosh Jesheeba of the Pleasant Land—may 
his rule continue !—followed his example and confirmed his words, 
and by his office lent support to mine, and confirmed me on the 
Nagid’s throne, and established my dominion on a rock, and guided 
my footsteps. This is the inheritance of the servants of the Lord and 
their righteousness, and this the cup of their reward. For thus saith 
the Singer, “Mark the simple man and watch the upright, for the 
end of that man shall be peace?.” 

To you, O ye righteous congregation, in whom is found every- 
thing that is good and worthy of praise. May peace increase from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. May 
God’s salvation be great! 

After we had sent this letter to our lords, our brethren there 
reached us from them an excellent letter of appointment. 

...[The Caliph appointed runners] to go before me through the 
streets of the land of Egypt, and on that day we went out with 
a mighty procession of horses, and there was a sound of gladness 
throughout the land, and the little girls stood on the wall to see the 
state which had been granted me of my king, according to the hand 
of the Lord as it had been good to my father the Nagid, (and a copy 
of the mandate) which had been written in the name of the king 
was read out in the gates (of the land of Egypt), and the law was 
proclaimed that the (dignity of Nagid) should not pass away from 
me, and that all Israel under his dominion should come under my 


1 Or, ‘There is a future to the man of peace.” 
VOL. IX. 2:8 
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rule; and he commanded that I was to have a name as the name 
of great ones who are in the land, and was to hold dominion as Nagid? 
even as did my father the Nagid, and for my diet there was a con- 
tinual diet to be given me of the king, month by month, all the days 
of his life. And all Israel rejoiced in me, and the land of Egypt was 
quiet. Then the poor sheep that watched me knew that the grace 
bestowed on my father the Nagid was a blessing unto me continually, 
in order that there should not be cut off from his house a man to 
stand before him all the days ; for (the Torah) the pleasure of the Lord 
prospered in his hand all the days of his life, and verily he gave up 
his soul to magnify the Law, and to adorn it. Thus did he divide him 
a portion with the great, and with the strong he divided the spoil, 
because he has poured out his pure soul unto death for his holy Law, 
and he was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the sin 
of many. And the spirit of princedom (Nagiduth) which was upon 
my (father the) Nagid hath begun to come upon me, and it hath 
waxed strong within me, and hath caused me to stand firm, and it 
hath strengthened me, and enabled me to stand within the Caliph’s 
Palace, and to go out and come in before him, for all the needs 
of Israel and for all their affairs. [All this I owe to the merit of my 
father the Nagid] and the merit of the Gaon. 

And as regards the Gaon of the Pleasant Land, may his rule be 
established, behold his letter, which speaks clearly for itself, shows 
that even had the Caliph not confirmed me in my office of Nagid, the 
Gaon would nevertheless have lent me support and strength because 
of his love for my father, which wondrously exceeded even that of 
Jonathan for David?, How much the more so, now that the Caliph’s 
own hand hath turned the wheel of dominion toward me in all 
due form, and the Gaon’s authority hath followed his, in all its 
strength, and hath agreed with the royal decision. This also cometh 
from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working. Happy is he that rejoiceth in the blessing of a good 
father. Happy he who hath that on which he can be sustained. 
All that the Gaon, may he live for ever! hath commanded me and 
the wise men of the law [shall surely be performed]. 

HK. N. ADLER. 


1 A play upon words, cp. ‘‘domineer” and ‘‘ dominate.” 
2 The Hebrew text is here somewhat difficult and perhaps corrupt. 
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NOTE ON THE MEGILLAH, 


ΠΟ ΠΥ pak te 


THE Bodleian Library has lately acquired from Rabbi 8S. Wertheimer 
of Jerusalem a leaf written on one side (probably in scroll form), 
which gives the beginning of this Megillah. On the left-hand side the 
fragment is defective, more or less. The title, as the reader will see, 
is not OND Nd. Insignificant though the fragment be, it is at any 
rate a step towards recovering the complete text of the treatise. 

A. NEUBAUER. 
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For the continuation see J. Q. R., VIII, p. 544, fragment 1. 
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THE HYMN OF WEEPING. 


(From the Newlah Service of the Day of Atonement. 
By Amittai. End of eleventh century.) 


‘“‘The Lord, the Lord, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth; keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and acquitting. .. . And 
pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take us for thine inheritance "ἢ 


Lorp, I remember, and am sore amazed? 
To see the cities stand in haughty state, 
And God’s own city to the low grave razed ; 
Yet in all time we look to thee and wait. 


Spirit of mercy! rise in might! awake! 
Plead to thy Master in our mournful plaint, 
And crave compassion for thy people’s sake; 
Each head is weary, and each heart is faint. 


I rest upon my pillars—Love and grace, 
Upon the flood of ever-flowing tears ; 

I pour out prayer before his searching face, 
And through the fathers’ merit lull my fears. 


O thou who hearest weeping, healest woe! 
Our tears within thy vase of crystal store®; 
Save us; and all thy dread decrees forgo, 
For unto thee our eyes turn evermore. 
Nina Davis. 


1 Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7, 9. e008, IXX Vil, 5. * Pa. ἵν]. δὲ 
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ἜΠΗ ΝΤΤΥ. OF GOD. 


Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, in his article on “ Unitarianism 
and Judaism,” in the January number of the REVIEW, says: 
“T believe that we Jews have much to learn from you (Unitarians). 
We have to learn that the doctrine of the Unity has, if I may say so, 
somewhat different opposites and somewhat different implications to 
those of fifteen centuries ago. The Unity of God means more than 
that there is one God only. It means more than that there is, and 
has ever been, but a single divine self-consciousness. Take one of 
these additional meanings as an example. If the One God either is, 
or can be, subject to localized conditions of space, then to the 
modern mind he is still, in the highest sense of the word, not 
truly One.” 

May I be pardoned for pointing out that we need not learn this 
doctrine of the Unity from Unitarianism, and that it is not only to 
the modern mind that a deity “subject to localized conditions of 
space”? is abhorrent? In Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, Fried- 
lander’s translation, vol. I, p. 182, occurs this passage: ‘It is quite 
clear that there is no relation between God and time or space;”’ and 
in the same volume, on p. 206: ‘‘The same is the case when we say 
God is the First to express that he has not been created; the term 
‘First’ is decidedly inaccurate, for it can in its true sense only be 
applied to a being that is subject to the relation of time.” 

We may have much to learn from Unitarianism; but as to ‘the 
doctrine of the Unity,” it is doubtful whether Unitarianism can put 
the matter in truer or clearer words than it is set forth on p. 207 of 
the same volume: ‘“ We use ‘One’ in reference to God to express that 
there is nothing similar to him, but we do not mean to say that an 
attribute of unity is added to his essence.” 


Cyrus L. SULZBERGER. 
NEw YORK, Jan. 21, 1897. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


JEVONS’ “HISTORY OF RELIGION.” 


An Introduction to the History of Religion, by F. B. Jevons. (Methuen). 


THIS is in many ways an important as well as an interesting 
book. Its importance consists in the fact that it focuses on the pro- 
blem of the origin of religion several lines of investigation which have 
dealt with isolated problems in the way of folk-lore and anthropo- 
logy. In other words, it summarizes and connects Mr. Fraser’s Golden 
Bough and Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites. But it would be 
doing injustice to Dr. Jevons if we were to represent his book as only 
doing this. Not to mention several independent suggestions, as, for 
example, the suggestion that the domestication of animals and plants 
was an indirect result of their worship as Totems, Dr. Jevons has 
been the first to apply the new searchlight all round, and discuss all 
the main points from this new standpoint. And, above all, he has 
approached the subject in an altogether sympathetic spirit, which can 
scarcely be said of some of the inquirers into the primitive origins of 
the feelings most sacred to many of us. 

Dr. Jevons’ theme is the origin and history of natural religion as 
opposed to the consideration of the positive religions—Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Islam. Ido not quite know where Dr. Jevons would 
place Judaism, since his definition of a positive religion is “the outcome 
of the teaching of an individual venture,” and designed to supersede 
the existing religions, which, being practised as a matter of custom 
and tradition, may be called “customary religions.” Nowthe Judaism 
that has made religion, as the modern world conceives it, was prac- 
tically the work of the Hebrew prophets. Yet, on the other hand, 
it was not intended entirely to supersede the customary creed and 
practice of the Israelites. Truly these were a peculiar people, even, 
or perhaps, one may say, particularly with regard to their religion. 

Dr. Jevons fully recognizes and emphasizes this point; indeed, it is 
one of the novel points of his book, the emphasis he lays upon the 
“revelational” character of Hebrew religion. Two of the most 
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interesting novel chapters of his book deal with the Greek mysteries, 
which Dr. Jevons attributes to Semitic, by which it would appear he 
means Hebrew, influence. One would have been glad to have had 
some evidence on which this somewhat startling statement is based. 
Robertson Smith, to whom he refers, is equally emphatic, but he is 
equally reticent about the facts on which his emphasis is based. 
Here, as elsewhere, one finds Dr. Jevons accepting Robertson Smith 
practically without criticism. 

Thus he takes from Robertson Smith the two keys with which that 
thinker thought he could unlock the mysteries of all the mythologies. 
Taboo and Totem are invoked to explain all the problems of ancient 
ritual and belief, or rather they are the two opposing forces by which 
religion progresses and produces morality. Social morals are a super- 
natural selection from Taboo. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Jevons practi- 
cally confesses the inability of the science of religion to explain 
origins. Such a confession is, perhaps, a necessary stage in a young 
science where the first process must-be to determine the unknown 
quantities, but it is too early to despair so dogmatically as to the 
possibility of solving the problem of Taboo. 

While with Taboo Dr. Jevons is too dogmatic, in his agnosticism 
with regard to Totemism one cannot help thinking he follows 
Robertson Smith in an opposite kind of dogmatism. In my Studies in 
Biblical Archaeology 1 have pointed out on what a slender basis of 
fact Robertson Smith rests his view that sacrifice is a common meal 
of aclan and its Totem. Practically the only evidence on which this 
view is based is afforded by a passage in Nilus, a writer of the fourth 
century A.D. It would be indeed strange if no other trace could be 
found for this source of all religious feeling. Indeed, both Robertson 
Smith and Dr. Jevons have to own that in historic times there is no 
proof that sacrifice was resorted to with the conscious idea of restoring 
communion with the Totem or the god. If so, the second origin of 
the idea of communion is the important moment in the history of 
religion, and is one requiring explanation. From this point of view 
the mystery of the mysteries is the true unknown quantity, and one 
of the most important and novel contributions of Dr. Jevons’ book 
consists in having brought this out so clearly. 

The attractive part of Robertson Smith’s theory of sacrifice is that 
he traces religion back to love and communion rather than, as with 
other anthropologists, to fear and aversion. And Dr. Jevons empha- 
sizes this point at every stage of his analysis, but lays stress upon the 
fact that in so-called savage tribes there is a remarkable display of 
altruistic feeling within the tribe. He might have supported his 
contention by reference to Prince Krapotkin’s remarkable papers in 
The Nineteenth Century, in which he shows that, both in animal and 
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in early human societies, mutual assistance must be postulated as 
a balancing force in the struggle for existence. But we want more 
evidence that the trust and confidence which savages display towards 
their fellow-clansmen is always shown at an early stage in the clan 
god. The attitude of the child-mind towards the supernatural is 
strong against the view. 

Perhaps the most striking part of Dr. Jevons’ book, the one indeed 
which will probably attract most opposition from his fellow anthropo- 
logists, is his final chapter on the evolution of belief. This seems 
strangely akin to the earlier views of those who held that there was 
a primitive revelation to all men of the One God. One cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Jevons is here playing upon the double meaning 
that may be attached to monotheism. A tribe may worship only one 
god, it is true; but yet they may recognize that the gods of other 
tribes exist equally with their own god, even though they do not 
worship him. It is merely playing with the etymological meaning of 
the word to call such a state of belief monotheism. If I remember | 
rightly, Professor Max Miiller has suggested “ henotheism” to repre- 
sent that phase of belief, and possibly ‘‘monolatry” may be used 
in the same sense. It is somewhat remarkable that Dr. Jevons 
should have fallen into this error, since in his penultimate chapter 
he lays such stress upon the fact that only the Jews, of all 
the nations of the earth, attain to true monotheism. Here again 
he refuses to go behind the facts for an explanation; his con- 
tention seems to be that genius, whether in art or religion, is 
incapable of explanation, and is in some degree a divine source 
of “revelation” of new beauty, new truth, or higher morality. 
Dr. Jevons thus confirms me in the words I wrote three years ago as 
to the present attitude of comparative religion towards the religion 
of the Bible: “ Generally speaking, there is a marked retrogression, 
if I may call it so, to the position which assigns a certain amount of 
uniqueness to the religion of the Hebrews” (Studies, XVII). It is in 
his frank, and, one may say, scientific recognition of this plain fact, 
that Dr. Jevons’ book will be of supreme interest to Jewish readers. 
It is not so long ago that Dr. Gruppe, in his Study of Greek Myths and 
Cults, came also to the same ‘“revelational” position, much to the 
discontent of the anthropological school, who will have now to meet 
the more formidable corroboration of Dr. Jevons, who uses their own 
materials and yet refuses to explain the supernatural by naturalistic 
means. Dr. Jevons’ book is one which will have to be reckoned with. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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M. FRIEDMANN’S “ONKELOS AND AKYLAS.” 


Onkelos und Akylas (111, Jahresbericht der israelitisch-theologischen 
Lehranstalt in Wien fiir das Schuljahr 1895-1896). By M. FR1ED- 
MANN. (Vienna, 1896. vi+135 pages. 8vo.) 


THE learned author, whose name has become known to the public 
by his editions of the Mechilta, the Sifre, the Pesikta-rabbathi, and by 
other works, treats in the essay under discussion on several questions 
relating to the Bible. The title says, on the one hand, too little, 
the first of the four chapters being, as a sort of introduction, devoted 
to the problem of Bible translations, and dealing with the Septuagint, 
the Aristeas letter and several other topics. But, on the other hand, 
the title is too wide, in as far as the next three chapters, in spite 
of their comparative comprehensiveness, do not exhaust the subject. 
Thus one looks in vain for a description of the character of Aquila’s 
version, and the author leaves the principal source, the Hexapla, 
quite unnoticed. We shall see in the course of our discussion that 
the author has no proper idea of it, and that he draws his material 
exclusively from Jewish literature. 

After the introduction, the author produces in the second chapter 
the Jewish traditions about Akylas; passages from his translations are 
quoted, and other points discussed. The third chapter is devoted to 
the Targum-Onkelos and to the institution of translation at large, 
whilst other matters, relating more or less to the principal theme, 
are taken account of. In the last chapter, the Rabbinical traditions 
about Onkelos and the critique on them up to the present day are 
passed in review, and the results of the whole inquiry are sum- 
marized. This brief summary of the contents—the author gives a 
very minute one—shows that by a more compressed treatment 
chapters two and four might have been united, and thus many repe- 
titions and cross-references avoided. The essay would have lost in 
bulk, but by no means in intrinsic value. 

A brief exposition of the various opinions on the questions under 
discussion would have facilitated a survey of the whole, instead of 
which Friedmann gives too frequent quotations from modern works, 
often filling whole pages. If the author had also deemed the most 
recent works worthy of consideration, his essay would not have 
remained, in many points, behind the present state of investigation. 
This refers especially to the first part of the essay, as will be seen 
presently. 

Friedmann, at the very commencement of his essay (p. 2), gives it as 
his opinion that there existed, beside the Greek and Aramaic versions, 
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also an Egyptian, Median, Elamite, and Iberian version. He quotes 
Sabbath, 115.a, and Megilla, 17a; andalso observes that pays nay 
could not have been an error instead of ΓΝ), and adds: ‘‘I there- 
fore conjecture that Iberia is meant here.” Friedmann has taken 
no notice of my introduction to the Old Testament (Zur Hinleitung 
in die Heilige Schrift), which appeared in the year 1894. I endeavoured 
in that work, pp. 84-99, in a chapter headed ‘Lost Versions of the 
Bible,” to prove, from a number of expressions occurring in the 
tradition and from other data, the former existence of translations 
into several languages of antiquity, and not only into those mentioned. 

Acta Apost., 11, 5-11 (Zur EHinleitung, p. 97) is also particularly 
instructive. The still existing Coptic Bible is probably of Jewish 
origin (ibid. 92sq.)*. Hebrew Bibles, written with foreign characters, 
may also have existed in antiquity ? (ibid. 80-84). Thus, the second 
column of the Hexapla, which, as it is known, contains the Hebrew 
text in Greek transcription, hails from Jews, and not from Origen. 
The latter has found it ready to hand in the same way as the Greek. 
versions. The conjecture that NI) had to be altered into N'Y 
was made by Prof. Bacher and Prof. Strack (Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 
1894, pp. 520 sqq. and 641); that ΓΖ} meant Iberia was conjectured 
by Krauss (ibid. 1895, p. 493). 

All Talmudical passages on the biblical versions were cited by me 
in my essay, and a reference to p. 84 sqq. would—to say the least— 
have done no harm, and Friedmann’s information on pp. 15-21 could, 
in that case, have been said in much less words. On p. 19 reference 
ought to have been made to Masechet Sefarims,i. ὃ in DYDD nw doy 
Onn) ed. 5. Schénblum (Lemberg, 1877), where we read $55 215 
12 NP px ody painsn 553 mawdn (Zw Hinleitung, p. 81, note 3). 
Friedmann should also have mentioned, in this connexion, the sayings 
about the reading of the Megilla, and not have confined himself to 
20, note I (cf. ibid. 70 sqq.). We look also in vain on p. 20 for a reference 
to Joel’s acute observations in Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte (Breslau, 
1880), where the Talmudic statements on the Greek versions of the 
Bible, and the ‘‘ various views of the doctors of the Talmud about the 
Greek language” are discussed. That dissertation is not noted by 
Friedmann at all, neither in this place nor in the last part of his essay 


1 J. Bachmann published in 1893 a book entitled Die Klagelieder Jeremiae 
in der Aethiopischen Bibeliibersetzung. That version also seems to have been 
made after the original Hebrew text. 

2 Even though I consider my explanation of Sabbath, 115 a (Zur Ein- 
leitung, 81), open to objections, sufficient proof still remains of my 
assertion. 
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where he mentions a summary of the “opinions on the Onkelos- 
Akylas question” (pp. 105-131). I cannot enter, within the limits 
of a review, upon the material differences on this point, and must 
leave it to the reader to compare the works quoted with that of 
Friedmann. It certainly cannot be justified that previous inquiries 
were disregarded, especially when a summary of them is being 
offered, and thus the author’s work is already antiquated on its 
very appearance. : 

Nor can the rest of Friedmann’s observations in this chapter be 
called happy. To give only a few examples. We read, p. 19, the 
following words about the Beraitha, Megilla, 9 a, which contains 
the well-known narrative of the alterations made by the seventy-two 
wise men for Ptolemy: “If this passage be read without the dis- 
cussion that precedes it in the Talmud, no trace can be detected 
which pointed to a translation, &c.’’ But how, in that case, is 
the alteration of NIN into DOIN NVyY to be explained? If the 
Greek “lagos” be not alluded to, which might have been considered 
to reflect on the royal family of the “ Lagides,” as expressly stated in 
the Talmud (AMY NAN ‘abn ow InwRw 252), the original designation 
of N3IIN as an unclean animal might have safely been retained (Lev. 
xi. 6 and Deut. xiv. 7). Cf. on the whole narrative Geiger, Urschrift, 
p- 439 sqq. Friedmann persists, on the ground of the Talmudical source, 
that the seventy-two scholars had written for Ptolemy a Hebrew copy of 
the Bible. He also finds a proof for this opinion in the well-known 
passage: ΝΠ bw ἽΠΝῚ ony Sw sn mya wwyo2 ona ΠΦῸ 
DXOIOYT HD KX WPIY INN) (Sifre, Il, p.148b and elsewhere). Without 
being able to explain what D°D'OY? means, he makes of it a Hebrew- 
Alexandrian copy, which found its way into the temple, where stan- 
dard copies were preserved! “The quoted passage proves that much 
with certainty, that the alterations were made in the Hebrew text, and 
not merely in the translation” (ibid.). He who reads the Talmudical 
narratives with an unprejudiced mind will notice at once that they 
are an echo of the letter of Aristeas. Since Friedmann considers 
this letter to be genuine, one cannot understand why he takes all 
that trouble. The “clinching proof” from Sifre, § 148, p. 104 a, ed. 
Friedmann, finds a better explanation for every critic according 
to Geiger, Urschrift, p. 446. 

The author turns next to the question (pp. 25-29) whether the 
weekly portion was read in Alexandria from the Torah, and, if so, 
in which language? I have shown in Zur Kinleitung, p. 86 sq., 
that the weekly portion was read in the Greek language, also 
in the Graeco-Jewish congregations of Palestine. Besides other 
sources, I referred to Tosefta Megilla, 4, 13, where we read that 
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‘in the synagogues of those Jews who spoke a strange language, 
they commence and conclude with Hebrew if there is anybody 
who can read to them; but if there is no one who can read 
(=Hebrew) to them, in that case only one reads.” The further 
proofs for this rendering, and the inferences drawn from it, are given 
ibid. note 2. This Tosefta escaped the notice of Frankel, and of 
Friedmann also. It is quite erroneous to refer the injunctions of the 
Mishnah in respect to miny> to foreign Jews, as is done by Friedmann 
also, p. 27, because Jews of different nationalities lived in the Holy 
Land itself, which appears from the passage in Acta Apostolorum, 
quoted above. There were Hellenistic-Jewish congregations, especially 
in the numerous Hellenic towns of Palestine. (Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des 
jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi®, Il, 51-131, on the Hellenic 
cities.) Friedmann arrives, by means of a bold imagination, at the 
following propositions :—‘‘ The Greek version was, as we have shown, 
introduced by Ptolemy from political motives. The original text was, 
as a matter of fact, excluded from public worship. Private copies 
were then composed, for the most part, from the official copy of 
Ptolemy, it not being generally known that it did not accord with 
the original text. When a change took place in the political con- 
ditions, and especially after the Maccabean restoration, a healthy 
reaction made itself felt, supported also by continuous fresh emigra- 
tions from Palestine, and people turned again to the original text. 
The Septuagint was made use of in teaching, in lectures, in private 
reading, and in intercourse with heathens” (p. 29). Friedmann has 
not given any historical proof of a single one of these propositions ; 
they are one and all without foundation. 

The author suffers himself to be carried away by entirely modern 
situations and opinions when he assumes the Septuagint to have been 
prepared by order of the king on the ground of political motives. He 
says, pp. 14-15: “This enigma finds its solution in the assumption 
of a pressure from without having been brought to bear on account 
of political motives; which consisted in a desire of Hellenizing the 
Jews and turning them into complete Greeks. This would tend to 
strengthen the Egyptian government, to neutralize their gravitation 
towards Palestine ; otherwise inducements might be held out to 
them from Syria to gain them over to the Syrian schemes. It is 
most likely that Jewish brains may have assisted to cause this idea 
to appear plausible in the eyes of the government. The mode 
adopted in Egypt was to make the Jews feel flattered by it, and 
to make it appear to them as a glorification of their religion, as 
a Kiddush-Hashem. But this is the weakest point in the character 
of the Jews, and the most assailable, for the Jew is vain of his 
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religion. Every one who reads the Bible with open eyes will find 
out this vanity. For this very reason it is quite natural that this 
translation was, from a non-Jewish side, encircled by a halo.” 

I will not enter upon his defence of the genuineness of the Aristeas 
letter on the ground that the opposite opinion, as expressed especially 
by Konig, in agreement with all scholars, was quite illogical and only 
contained attacks on the Jews (p. 7). It isa pity that a scholar like 
Kénig in Rostock, who takes all possible pains to give a chance to 
Jewish literature also, who has never uttered a word in disparagement 
of the Jews, is met with the innuendo that his conclusion, if expressed 
in the style common in modern times, would sound: “The whole 
story is nothing but a Jewish swindle”?. Friedmann forgets that 
both in ancient times and in the Middle Ages an enormous pseudo- 
epigraphical literature was produced, without exciting much censure 
against the Christians or the Jews. Frankel also declared the letter 
in question as a “pious fraud.” It is true Friedmann asks on p. 11, 
“But why a pious fraud?” It is to be hoped that this is no pia 
FSraus on his part. 

The author’s notion about the extensive use of the Aramaic language 
in Palestine is antiquated. He touches the subject twice. He asserts 
that the Jews had brought the Aramaic language with them from 
Babylon? (p. 57). ‘‘ We see that in later times Aramaic had become 
entirely the popular language by constant immigrations from Babylon, 
and Meturgemans were universally employed for the interpretation 
of the weekly portion” (p. 13). This was the opinion of de Rossi, 
Zunz (Gottesdienstliche Vortriige, p.7 sq.), and others ; an opinion which 
was long since refuted by modern scholars. The Aramaic dialect of 
Palestine was not the East-Aramaic, but the West-Aramaic dialect ; 
and it was impossible for the Babylonian exiles to bring with them 
from the land of their captivity a language that was not spoken 
there at all. For further information about this question, see 
particularly, Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramiischen (1884), 
p- 4sqq.; Schtirer, Geschichte 3, II, p. 8, note 26; Dalman, Grammatik 
des Jiidisch-paldstinensischen Aramdisch, Einleitung, particularly 31-33. 


1 It is painful to find criticism reproached with ‘‘declaring Tradition 
ὦ priort to be a swindle and a deception” (p.27). Friedmann often allows 
himself to be carried away by his ardent temperament, e. g. on p. 26, and 
it is to this that we ascribe the biting reflections on Rappoport, Frankel, 
and other scholars that have highly distinguished themselves in learning, 
and I hope that the learned author will not have any followers in this 
particular direction, although he had plenty of predecessors. 

2 Cf. also p. 128, where Friedmann considers Aramaic to have been 
the language of the educated classes in Palestine. 
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The reader is peculiarly impressed in reading further, on p. 57, that 
the idiom imported from Babylon had been ‘corrupted by the 
Palestinian Sorsi—’DND.” Thus the Palestinian-Aramaic language 
of the land continued to exist, but corrupted by the influence of the 
Babylonian-Aramaic dialect. 

The extent to which the author draws on his imagination can be 
seen on p. 58, where we read literally: ‘‘We possess a report in the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin, 21 Ὁ, in the name of NW 1 or NAP W), that 
Ezra had intended to deliver the Torah to the people in Aramaic— 
the Hebrew text was to be preserved by the priests in the temple. 
But the Israelites insisted on the original text being delivered to the 
people—wipn pwd nw n> [πὸ 13.” Nothing of all this is said 
in the Talmud; there it is said only ‘“‘that the Torah had been 
revealed the first time in Hebrew writing and in the holy language, 
and the second time, at the time of Ezra, in Assyrian writing and 
Aramaic language ; upon this Israel preferred having Assyrian writing 
and the holy language, leaving the Hebrew writing and Aramaic 
language to the Joliotoi.” This assertion of the Amora is nothing but 
a reproduction in a pleasant form of Tannaitic references, as I have 
shown in Zur Hinleitung, pp. 52-57. Friedmann, after having smuggled 
the above statement into the Talmud—another description is unsuit- 
able to this mode of interpretation—takes a bold step forward and 
infers from this Talmudical passage “that the whole of the Aramaic 
translation was already in existence at the time of Ezra’s return 
from Babylon” (ibid. note 2)*. But even this does not satisfy him, 
and he asserts that this whole proceeding is contained in Neh, vii. 
1,2sqq. But this is nothing but the passing off of homily for science. 

Having discussed those points of the third chapter that belong 
to the subject dealt with in the first, we now turn to the second 
chapter which deals with Akylas. One would expect here studies 
from the Hexapla, the third column of which contains, as is 
known, the version of Aquila; but no such thing. The author has 
no proper idea either of the fragments that are still extant of 
that version or of the Hexapla. He says, on p. 50: “Only scanty 
remnants of this work (the Hexapla) were preserved in Quotations of 
the Fathers of the Church”. Origen lived after the author, about 
300” (ibid.). It seems that Friedmann had not before him the two 
copious volumes of Field’s Hexapla. 


1 Does Friedmann believe, on the ground of a simple assertion in Baba 
Kama, 82a, that Ezra introduced the ten institutions mentioned there ? 
The narrative of an Amora, 7oo years after the event, cannot be taken 
as historical evidence. 

2 The italics are mine. 
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As to the main questions concerning that version, I consider all 
conjectures that are proposed without a thorough study of the 
existing fragments as idle talk. A correct judgment about the 
method applied in Aquila’s version and its sources can only be 
arrived at after a systematic comparison of Akylas’s translations with 
the information contained in the Jewish tradition; especially with 
the Tannaite texts as given in Mechilta, Sifre, Sifre Zutta, Sifra, 
in both Talmuds, in the other Midrashim, and in the Targums. 1 am 
thoroughly convinced that a fresh and complete inquiry of the 
material in the direction designated here, including the question 
which of the Tannaites was chiefly followed by Akylas, would throw 
much light on the subject. I have investigated the divergences 
between Akylas’s first and second version from this point of view, 
but the data at present at hand are too few to make a correct esti- 
mate possible, particularly since in the Jewish tradition also only 
fragments of the Tannaite exegesis are contained. For that which 
was considered as plain commentary found no place in the Talmud, 
in the first place, because 1t was not controversial, and, in the second 
place, because it was known to every one. But even the researches 
that have hitherto been made ought to be sufficient to prove the 
correctness of the assumption that Akylas translated in Akiba’s 
spirit. For, in the first place, he translates etymologically, and, 
secondly, he translates every syllable and every letter, as was already 
pointed out by Jerome (Epist. 57, ad Pammachium, c. 11 = Vallarsi 
i. 316; the character of Akylas’s version is fully described by Field, 
Hexapla, pp. xvi-xxvii). This method can only have its origin in the 
style of Akiba’s exegesis, which “derives large numbers of Halachot 
from every little stroke ’’ (Menachot, 29b). The inference, therefore, 
that Aquila had translated in the spirit of R. Akiba, is not merely 
drawn from the fact that he translated the nota accusativi NN with 
σύν, but from the whole method of his hermeneutics. In the face of this 
fact there is no reason whatever to doubt, as Friedmann does (p. 33), 
the accuracy of the statements of the Talmud, 1. Kiddushin, i. 1, and of 
Jerome, Comment. in Isaiam, viii. 11, according to which Akylas had 
been a disciple of R. Akiba. For Friedmann holds that the words 
‘“‘Akylas translated before Rabbi Akiba” do not prove that he 
had been his disciple, but that it only showed that they were con- 
temporaries. But in the note he admits that ‘the expression DIN 
spb only expresses that Akylas deported himself in regard to R. Akiba 
like a disciple.” This is playing with the words. If Akylas 
translated before Akiba, it does not only mean that he occasionally 
translated one word, but that he translated frequently, although 
the Talmud had no occasion to communicate several translations. 
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Further, since Akiba did not need a Greek translation of the Bible, 
the phrase “he translated before him” cannot mean anything else 
but that Akylas wished to have the accuracy of his version tested by 
Akiba, a thing which would not very well have been possible without 
a knowledge of Akiba’s method of exegesis. It must also be observed 
that, in the Talmudical sense of the word, a pupil need not be younger 
than the master, a fact very well known to Friedmann, for the word did 
not in those days mean the same as “pupil” in the present day, a 
person who had instruction from his master in the lower, middle, or 
higher school, but the designation applied to any one who went to the 
house of study of a master whom he recognized as superior to himself 
and whose lectures he attended. If then Friedmann insists (p. 33) 
that the particle NN had already been interpreted before R. Akiba, 
and that therefore the translation of NS with σύν does not prove that 
Akylas had been Akiba’s disciple, he disregards, firstly, that the proof 
was not merely based on that translation of NN, but, as we have shown, 
on the whole mode of translation in a scrupulously literary manner, 
of which that translation of NX and the construction of σύν with the 
accusative are merely characteristic instances; and, secondly, that it 
is a long step from the first dawning of an exegetical method to 
its conscious and consistent application. If, on the one hand, 
it must be admitted that all methods of interpretation were not 
invented by R. Akiba, it must be admitted, on the other hand, that 
it was Akiba who referred the laws back to the Bible, in a manner 
that was even admired by Joshua, and assigned through this to the 
scriptural word and all its peculiarities such a significance that 
the thought needs must arise of causing the Greek version also to 
reflect the original text of the Bible’. 

Friedmann conjectures also that ‘‘ Aquila’s version owed its origin 
to didactic motives.” ‘“ He undertook a pedagogical translation, i.e. 
a translation which was to produce an easy understanding of the 
Hebrew word, and a quick mastery of the language” (p. 49). ‘‘ This 
translation was then introduced in all congregations that were 
ignorant of Hebrew, and was probably used also by parents who 
wished their children to be taught the Bible in Greek” (p. 50). It 
is the same surmise which Friedmann expresses in reference to the 
Aramaic version, namely, that it owed its origin to motives of in- 
structing the youth. In spite of this he assumes the former existence 


1 Krauss (Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneiders, p. 150, ἢ. 1) 
en passant also denies all connexion of Akylas’s version with Akiba’s 
exegesis. But he adduces no special reasons for this repudiation of 
a connexion believed in by all modern scholars. 
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of an Aramaic version of the whole of the Bible, ordained by Ezra, 
which, it is true, had fallen into oblivion (p. 60). In the same way, 
the previously rejected surmise that Akylas’s version owed its existence 
to polemical motives is reinstated, although in different words, by 
a whole series of arbitrary assumptions in reference to that version 
(pp. 49-50), a fact of which any one who reads Friedmann’s essay can 
convince himself. My own opinion is that the overwhelming praise 
which Eliezer and Joshua bestow upon Akylas can only be under- 
stood if the latter’s translation was capable of rendering material 
services to the defence of Judaism. A written translation for the use 
of elementary teaching was not needed at that time, the teachers 
being, with few exceptions, in possession of the Hebrew tongue and 
perfectly well read in the Bible. ‘Once the children had mastered 
a rudimentary knowledge of the Bible, the latter was taught them so 
that they knew it by heart. Modern conditions and educational 
machinery must not be transferred to those ancient times. 

Space forbids entering upon other details of that chapter. I 
therefore observe only briefly that m the large note, p. 34, where NON) 
ΟΝ is mentioned, a reference to Derenbourg, Essai, p. 314, and 
to Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, 1, 63, notes 1 and 2, would have been 
of use to the reader. 

In the third chapter Friedmann is quite at home, and gives several 
noteworthy and new details’. The principal proposition, with which 
I have already indicated my inability to agree, is that Ezra ordained 
a Targum to be made which had fallen into oblivion. His scientific 
courage grows as the author goes along in his inquiry, and thus, on 
p. 81, he is able to describe minutely the historical development of the 
Targumim. He says that ‘‘since Ezra the Pentateuch was read to 
the congregation in Hebrew and translated into Aramaic. The 
contents of the Pentateuch were interpreted to the people by means 
of the translation. They possessed for this purpose the authorized 
translation, of which already Ezra had made use.” An Aramaic 
translation must, consequently, have ‘existed already before Ezra, 
for it must have taken some time before it acquired authority. Now 
we will admit that a Targum could have been written in a very short 
time and authorized by—we do not know which—authorities. But 
we should like to have even a single historical proof of such 
occurrence. Friedmann holds that DIN At wD is an historical 
proof pointing to Ezra’s time. In this way a proof could be given 
that the weekly portions were already read at the time of Moses. 


1 V. instances of valuable comparisons, 6. g. on p. 62, n. 2; p. 65, ἢ. 1; 
Ῥ. 70, n. 2. (Differences between the Massoretic text and the Midrash 
and Targum, &c.) 
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If Friedmann swears by every dictum of an Amora he renounces 
scientific research. 

We only point out the following details. About the names of the 
Jewish-Aramaic, cf. Dalman, l.c., p. 1, where the material is given 
much more completely. The designation ΡΠ nw means, according 
to Friedmann (p.58), “the language of the Holy One, i. 6. the religious 
language,’ and is a Hebrew translation of the popular designation 
NYP nw (Targum Jon. Gen. xi. 1), which again is a shortened 
form for NWP ΓΔ wend (ibid. xxxi. 57, xlil. 23, and elsewhere). “It 
would be wrong to translate it ‘the holy language,’ for the expression 
is δ ΠΡ rnd, and not ΦἽΡ rund,” If Friedmann were consistent he 
would, in accordance with this, be obliged to translate ΠῚ ΡΠ fw 
“the language of the sanctuary,” a translation which I remember 
reading in an older author. Both translations are wrong, and 
arise from a misconception of the idiomatic use of the status con- 
structus, which is often applied to express the adjective ; cf. Ex. xvi. 23 
wip Naw, xxii. 30 WIP WIS and many more; in the Concordance 
s.v. WIP. The word Yip is used in the same way in new Hebrew, 
for instance, in the expressions WIP NY, WIP %1n3, which clinches 
the question’. We shall therefore be able henceforth to persist in 
translating the expression as “the holy language.’ Jonathan 
may have given in his “language of the sanctuary” a popular 
etymology of the phrase. 

Friedmann says, p. 58, note 1, “that the Rabbinical Hebrew had its 
origin in Aramaic, as we:shall show later.” That exposition consists 
of an attempt to prove (pp. 67-68), in a few cases, in which Targum 
and Midrash agree, the priority of the Targum, because the word 
in question is of Aramaic origin, 8. g. 13, TI, 3, 2. Fried- 
mann confuses here Targum with Aramaic; he seems to think that 
the Aramaic existed for the Tannaite—as in the present day—only 
in the Targum and not as a living language. The new Hebrew 
language did not originate with the Aramaic, as little as the lan- 
guage of Job arose from the Arabic; the one was only influenced 
and coloured by the other. Surely Friedmann would not maintain 
that whenever the word 1,32 occurs in the tradition it was always 


* Cf. also Mishna Yadayim, 3, at the end: 5) wap onmen dow. On vans 
wip, cf. Zur Linleitung, 12 sqq., according to the explanation given there the 
translation “ divine language” would also be admissible. At any rate 
it is erroneous to lay stress on the substantive and not to translate it 
adjectively. This is also proved by the contrasted expression Dm yyw? 
(cf. Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebriéischen Grammatik in Talmud und Midrasch, 


Pp. 5). 
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taken from the Targum. As long as there are no proofs to the 
contrary, it must be assumed a priori that the Tannaites composed 
the material of their teaching in Hebrew, and spoke Aramaic only 
in their intercourse with the people. They first pronounced their 
Opinions in the schools in the new Hebrew language, which they 
then caused to be transferred into Targum for the use of the people. 
This disposes of the author’s proof of the age of the extant Targum. 
Friedmann is. not very fortunate with his linguistic observations. 
He explains, p. 65, note 1, INS 137 as INN NAI= 137, and refers to 
Mechilta, at the commencement, note 1. It is not clear from the 
author’s words whether ΠΕΣ 157 should be read. However, the 
explanation is wrong. It is true that 279 occurs in Jer.v. 13, but there 
it applies to the Divine speech to the prophet; and First}, in his 
Hebrew dictionary, translates it “the Speaker, i. 6. the Divine Spirit, 
which speaks through the prophet.” In the Mechilta, at the com- 
mencement, and elsewhere it is also only used of the Divine speech. 
Instances ought therefore first to be given of 127 being the same as 
127, But even then ἽΠΝἕ 7379 could not be identified with it, 
because its explanation is much more simple. Namely, in many 
passages in the tradition 117 means sentence, theorem, e.g. Aboth, 111. 8: 
42) nwo Ins 733 naw 5; vi. 3 725m ww INN prs Nan» IMA 
nox mix DN IN SMN DTN ΠΠΝ It is evident that a ΡΞ is 
divided into nin5n or into O35, and the latter again into NN’, 
which latter does not necessarily mean “letters,” as is commonly 
assumed, but a part of a nabn or of 125. In the concluding sentence 
725 corresponds with piDb.. It seems, therefore, that "27 formed 
a subdivision of MUTD, as nD5n of P15; 1.6. when Midrash was con- 
cerned they used to speak of NYW ID and 0°35, and when Mishnah 
in a more special sense was mentioned they talked of ὩΣ ΡῚΞ and 
mabn. But let this be as it may. The meaning of 127 becomes 
clear from Sifre, II, 48. There we read: ἸΝ ‘3 snd oon dn 4D 
No) (wna) nywnrs 73, nawa opr 13, ova ONT Awy. We 
see therefore that 135 is a part of a larger whole?; and NN 135 
is nothing else; and is quite correctly translated “another word,” or, 
as is usually done, ‘‘ another explanation.” On p. 55, note 4, we read 


1 In Gesenius’ Hebrew Dictionary 137 is not given ; Kimchi, Shorashim, radix 


121, quotes in this sense also ‘7 131 non (Hos. i.2) and gives Tseri as the 
vowel. 


? Since pw is never applied to a part of a nwip, and the word wini 
is only inserted from the Yalkut, I assume that in our passage oy» ’/n ‘a 
(=’np “Δ '2) is a mere repetition of nywip ’x 3. 


302, 
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“7193 was formed from D3) by transposition and means to learn.” 
Such etymologies are no longer in fashion. 

The last chapter deals with the principal question of the whole 
inquiry ; namely, whether Onkelos and Akylas must be considered as 
one and the same person, or as two persons. The harbinger of modern 
critics, Azarjah de Rossi, maintained, in Meor Enayim, c. 45 (pp. 233- 
239, Vienna), that there were two translators; a Greek translator, 
Akylas (Aquila), and an Aramaic translator, Onkelos. Friedmann 
arrives at the same conclusion. The reasons given by de Rossi in 
support of his new theory are repeated by Friedmann for‘the purpose 
of upholding the old theory against the new criticism. The’ historical 
fact is as follows:—(1) The Palestinian sources quote on ten or 
eleven occasions (Friedmann, pp. 44-46; Steinschneider’sche Festschrift, 
German part, pp. 151sqq.) Greek translations in the name of Akylas 
(D> *py). (2) The Tosefta and the Babylonian Talmud do not mention 
an Akylas, but an Onkelos, of whom several things are narrated, but 
no translations are quoted. (3) R. Jirmia’s information, given in the 
name of Chija bar Abba, about the Greek version of Akylas in the 
Palestinian Talmud, Megilla, i. 9, occurs, with some alterations, in 
the Babylonian Talmud, Megilla, 3a. (4) The Talmud does not know 
of an Aramaic Targum under the name of Onkelos, and the first 
quotations under this name occur only in the works of the,;later Gaons 
(Berliner, Targum Onkelos, II, p. 176, note 4). 

Therefore, while Aramaic translations were known in Talmudical 
times, and are frequently quoted in the Talmud, but never under the 
name of Onkelos; and our Aramaic Targum is called the Targum of 
Onkelos only several centuries after the conclusion of the Talmud, 
and is anonymous even to commentators of a later period; there 
remains in support of Onkelos’s authorship of an Aramaic translation 
only the one passage in Megilla, 3a. None of the other data about 
Onkelos mention a version. ‘The answer to the whole question turns 
therefore upon one single passage. .Let us compare the two reports. 
In Jerushalmi we read: 737 D> Py oN ΝᾺ 3 AYN Ἢ ows ΠΟ" “Ὁ 
oo 930 mea ΟἿ ΝῚ ἸΠῚΝ ἸΘΟΡῚ pent 91285) ads “a Ad monn. 
In Babli the same report runs: DIN NIN 72 AYN A NON DID “9 
oa Sw own penn “ἢ ΡΟΝ “ἢ ἘΣ ΤΟΝ san pidpas min by 
Qo Seow pas ayy ΘΝΟΟῚ ΠΟΣῚ ΠΟ van ms Syeny 12. 1.2}. 
A comparison shows that Jerushalmi gives an historical report, for 
Akylas’ version actually exists, although only in fragments, up to the 
present day. The word 17N0, as in several passages in traditional 
works, comprises not only the Pentateuch, but the whole Bible (Zur 
Hinleitung, Ὁ. 16 sqq.). Babli gives the same information, only 
p>py has become DISpsx, and ANNA On, an by own. The 
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cause of this alteration is obvious. The Babylonians knew no Greek 
translation, they thought therefore of the Aramaic translation, and, 
having heard of Jonathan ben Uziel’s translation of the Prophets, 
they added O°N*3) ty own. This addition about the Prophets, as 
well as the narrative of miraculous commotion of the Holy Land, 
shows that this is not an historical report. They would have referred 
the Targum of the Torah also to an older authority if they had not 
possessed a reminiscence about the report of Chija bar Abba. But 
the tradition has already become dimmed, as is evident from the 
circumstance that they made “Jirmiah, or, as some say, Chija bar 
Abba” from “Jirmiah, in the name of Chija bar Abba.” The 
correctness of the Jerusalemite report is further shown by the circum- 
stance that Chija’s Agadic sentences were most frequently delivered 
by Jirmiah (Bacher, Die Agada der palaestinensischen Amorder, II, 
pp: 178). I consider the whole report of the Babylonian as being of 
a later date, for the question and answer attached to this report 
appear anonymous. Ail these circumstances lead to the assumption 
that the report in the Babylonian Talmud has its origin in a mis- 
understanding of Chija bar Abba’s words, and therewith collapses 
every historical information about an Aramaic version by Onkelos. 

But Friedmann endeavours also to uphold de Ressi’s opinion, that 
there had been two Onkelos, an older and a younger one. The only 
passage alleged in support of this is Aboda Zara, 11 a, and its parallel 
passages in which it is told that the proselyte Onkelos had burned 
seventy Mana of frankincense in honour of Gamliel I ({ptn bysbina) 3 
but this passage is not sufficient for the creation of a second Onkelos. 
Gamliel II must therefore have been meant. It is true, Herzfeld, 
Geschichte, II, Ὁ». 61, made the objection that “it cannot be that the 
younger Gamliel had had such an expensive funeral, because it is 
told of him (Ketubot 8b, Moed Katon, 27 b) that he had ordered that 
he should be buried in as simple a manner as possible.” Friedmann 
attaches great importance to this objection, without considering that 
the burning of frankincense at a funeral was at all events a Pagan, 
and not a Jewish custom. Even if it were Gamliel I, Onkelos must 
have been induced to do what he did by his Pagan notions. If, 
therefore, he could act in a way opposed to Jewish usage, he also 
might have disregarded Gamliel’s injunction against luxury at 
funerals. 

I think that even after this most recent essay on the subject we 
may retain the identity of Akylas and Onkelos, as also the other 
results of modern inquiry discussed here, which are no glittering 
hypotheses against which youthful students ought to be warned, as 
Friedmann avers at the end of his essay. I felb more anxious to 
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subject the opinions expressed in this essay to a searching investi- 
gation because I, in common with so many others, have a high 
regard for M. Friedmann’s achievements in all fields connected with 
the history and elucidation of Jewish literature. 


Lupwiae BLAU. 
Budapest. 


RATNER’S “SEDER OLAM RABBAH.” 


nat pry VID, Die grosse Weltchronik. Nach Handschriften und Druck- 
werken herausgegeben und mit kritischen Noten und Erklirungen 
versehen, von B. RATNER. (Wilna, 1897.) 


I NOTICED some time ago in this QUARTERLY (J. Q. R., VII, 348) 
the excellent introduction by Herr Ratner. I am happy to see 
now the text of this ancient chronicle, edited by the same author, 
with the variants of the MSS. and quotations from Talmudic litera- 
ture. These supply the variations of the Munich MS. of the Talmud, 
which we could not furnish for the text of the Seder Olam in the 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 11, pp. 26-67. Herr Ratner has thus 
filled up a lacuna, besides adding many quotations from printed 
books, bearing upon our subject. I should have liked to see a table 
of abbreviations of the titles of the works quoted, which many readers 
will find a difficulty in deciphering, more especially as Ratner’s work 
will remain for a long time the standard edition. Perhaps a table of 
abbreviations might be published separately. 


BACHER’S “EXEGESIS OF MAIMONIDES.” 


Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimini’s, von Prof. Dr. WILHELM BACHER, 
Budapest, 1896. (Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule, 1895-- 
1896.) 

Pror. BACHER is indefatigable; his minimum yearly production 
is a volume of essays or the equivalent. The present monograph of 
176 pages is an instalment of the programme for the year 1891-1892, 
with the title of Die Bibelexegese der jiidischen Religionsphilosophen 
des Mittelalters vor Maimini. Both are interesting by themselves, as 
well as separately ; it is to be hoped that it will be continued some 
other time, so as to have the subject complete. Our author is well 
known for accuracy in his statements, depending on texts and 
expanding them until the meaning comes forth by itself. He calls 
as his witnesses the very words of Maimonides, be it in Arabic or in 
Hebrew, for Prof. Bacher is master of both languages. By this 
learned method Maimonides’ exegesis, if we may call it so, becomes 
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palatable in its mystico-philosophical garb. The matter is comprised 
in the following chapters :—(1) the study of the Bible; (2) allegorical 
exegesis; (3) anthropomorphic expressions in the Bible; (4) the 
different rules of exegesis; (5) the exegesis of the Midrashim 5 Naty 
(6) that of the Targums ; (7) explanation of words, viz. the synonyms, 
homonyms and metaphors, verbs and their derivatives, &c.; (8) the 
names of God; (9) angels; (10) prophecy and the prophets; (11) the 
theory of visions ; (12) miracles, the revelation on Sinai; (13) Divine 
providence, free-will; (14) the biblical commandments, and ‘the 
reasons for them; (15) the biblical narratives; (16) on Gen.i; 
(17) on Ezek. 1}; (18) on the book of Job; (19) explanation of special 
passages of the Bible; (20) the Hebrew language, and the language 
of the Mishna; (21) sources of Maimonides’ philology and exegesis, 
supposed exegetical writings by him. The last two chapters are the 
sections which will be most useful to students of the Hebrew language. 
The reference to other exegetes and grammarians is exhaustive, and 
very valuable for those interested in Jewish theology as it appears in 
the Bible. The style is clear and concise, a rare talent possessed by 
Prof. Bacher. The subject is thoroughly treated and, I believe, in 
a lasting manner, so that this study of Maimonides will remain for 
generations. Prof. Bacher has now supplied ‘the preface to the 
Dalalat, which Munk intended to write if he had lived out his time. 
I congratulate the author on having satisfied a want. 


HEBREW WRITINGS IN AMERICA. 


1. RABBINIC literature was ‘transplanted to America by my lamented 
friend, Dr. A. Kohut. Besides his own monographs on Yemen MSS. 
(see J. 9. &., ΠῚ, p. 620, and V, pp. 338 sqq.), he stimulated Dr. Mar- 
golis to follow him (J. Q. R., V, pp. 340 sqq.). I am happy to 
state that the tradition will continue, and, curious to say, even 
American immigrants are carrying on the practice of writing in 
Hebrew. The following monographs reached me by the kindness of 
the authors :—(a) Concerning the biography of Leon (Judah) Modena, 
by Nehemiah Samuel Libowitz, with the title of NTO FS ANN 7 
VIS NWI (Wien, 1896) ; (Ὁ) additional notes by the well-known 
M. Friedmann, by Judge Sulzberger in Philadelphia; (c) by Dr. H. 
Brody, Berlin, edited by the author of (a), Newark, New York. 

2. The well-known traveller, E. Deinard, issued a catalogue of MSS. 
and books in the possession of Judge M. Sulzberger, mentioned above 
(Newark, 1896). No.9 of the MSS. is the "WY W715, of which it is 
not yet certain if it is another redaction of the ΟΠ wD. 
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HESSELING’S “NEO-GREEK PENTATEUCH.” 


Les cing livres de la loi (le Pentateuque): traduction en néo-gree publiée 
en caractéres hébraiques ἃ Constantinople en 1547, transcrite et 
accompagnée d’une introduction, dun glossaire et d'un facsimile, par 
Ὁ. C. HESSELING (Leiden and Leipzig, 1897, 8vo). 


ONLY very few learned Jews in the Occident knew that there existed 
a printed translation in modern Greek in Hebrewcharacters, with vowel- 
points, and yet it exists in eight copies, as far as I know at present. 
This: translation, together with that in Spanish, was most lkely 
intended for the schools to which the Greek Jews went, and for the 
exiles from Spain, not for the synagogue, since the prophetic lessons are 
promised on the title-page in the same volume. In this century of philo- 
logical research, the Jewish-Greek is sure not to escape notice. Indeed, 
M. Legrand in Paris, and M. Lazaro Belleli of Corfu, have drawn 
attention to the printed Greek Pentateuch, and our author, in the 
present volume, not only publishes the Hebraeo-Greek text in Greek 
characters, but gives a preface which is exhaustive in all. respects, 
in three chapters. I. On the polyglot Bible of Constantinople, and 
the description of it (giving more detail than M. Belleli), the number 
of copies of the Constantinople edition and the places where it is 
found. Dr. Hesseling follows the copy of the Rabbinical school in 
Breslau, where are found printers’ corrections which are not found 
in the others. This kind of correction, to be found in one 
copy and not in another, is not uncommon in the sixteenth 
century. When a mistake was shown to the printer, he did not 
re-issue the sheet, but had it corrected. In the second chapter, 
Dr. Hesseling treats of the writing of Greek in Hebrew characters. 
III. treats of the fidelity of the translation, and of foreign words in 
the Jewish-Greek translation, viz. Latin and Romance, Slav and 
Turkish, dialects borrowed from the nations among whom the Jews 
dwelt. In the fourth chapter, our author treats of grammatical 
peculiarities in the Graeco-Jewish dialect, which are mostly derived 
from the Jonah MS. in the Bodleian Library and that of Bologna. 
This text, as well as some others written in Hebrew characters, will, 
I hope, be prepared for the press by the help of our author, and then 
we shall have an apparatus criticus for the Jewish-Greek dialect in 
the Middle Ages. The reproduction in Greek characters, from the 
Hebrew in the Constantinople edition, follows, with variants from 
the editions mentioned above. 


---...:-... 
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P.S.—Since the above was in type, M. Belleli, who came to Oxford to 
examine the: Hebraeo-Greek Pentateuchs in the Bodleian Library, has 
called my attention to certain slips in transcription im Dr. Hesseling’s 
edition. For instance, in segolate proper names the second ε is 
wrongly omitted, as Ἰέφθ, Πέλγ, Πέρτς, for NBY, 398, YB. In Gen. 
xlix. 16 and 17, Dr. Hesseling takes the proper name 1 for'the Greek 
conjunction ὅταν, thus destroying the sense of both passages. In 
Num. xxx he gives ἐχώρισε several times for ἐμπόδισε (SIT) through 
misreading 3 as 3 and 7 as 1 in the Hebraeo-Greek text. Again we 
find αὐτὴ (δὲ) for αὐτοὶ (DN) as well as ἔφυγε for ἐπῆγε, φάῃ for πάῃ 
and vice versa. In Gen. xxx. 8 the editor reads ddce where the 
Hebrew (139) shows δότε to be correct. Most of these faults might 
have been avoided if Dr. Hesseling had been assisted by a Hebrew 
scholar when engaged in preparing his text. 


BUBER’S “AGADATH ESTHER.” 


WBS NUN. Agadische Abhandlungen zum Buche Ester nach einer 
Handschrift aus Jemen, mit Vergleichungen einer zweiten Jemener 
Handschrift aus der Oxforder Bibliothek, Cod. ὁ. 57, zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen versehen, von SOLOMON BUBER. 
(Krakau, Fischer, 1897.) 


THE well-known critical editor of Midrashim continues his very 
useful work with a Midrash on the book of Esther according to a 
Yemen compilation. I regret to find by his dedication that he has 
lately lost his son Meir, born in 1850; may God console and continue 
to him strength to pursue his learned work, more especially in the 
publication of the Yalkut Makhiri on the Psalms, which is in 
preparation. The present Midrash is carefully edited, as Buber’s 
editions usually are, from two Yemen MSS., the one in his own 
possession and the other in the Bodleian Library. Both were 
written in the seventeenth century; the second is the more complete. 
The compiler made use of the Talmud and the usual Midrashim, 
except those of the Rabbd; the Midrash Abba Gorion (see Buber’s 
ed. Wilna, 1886) occurs only in the Oxford MS. Many unknown 
Midrashic pieces occur in the Yemen MS. The date of the com- 
pilation of the present Midrash, says Herr Buber, is difficult to fix ; 
all one can say is that the compiler used Alfasi’s and Maimonides’ 
writings, both of which indeed were frequently copied in Yemen. 
It seems to me that the work was compiled in the fourteenth 
century at the earliest; in that century many such compilations 
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were made, among others the famous Midrash hag-Gadol. The com- 
mentary on the text is as full as those which Buber appended to his 
edition of the Tanhuwmd, Pesikta, and minor Midrashim, which he has 
so ably edited. The place at which the Oxford MS. was written is, 
according to Buber, 15 °33 {¥, which he explains as Np2¥. The 
right reading, however, is WONMP ‘32 }¥N, a name which 1 do not 
find in the Index Geographicus to D. H. Miiller’s edition of Al- 
Hamdani’s Geographie der Arabischen Halbinsel. 


GROSS’S “GALLIA JUDAICA.” 


Gallia Judaica: dictionnaire géographique de la France d’apres les sources 
rabbiniques, par HENRI GROSS; traduit sur le manuscrit de V auteur 
par Moise Buiocu. Paris, 1897 (Léopold Cerf, Paris). 


SincE I have had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Gross, Rabbi at 
Augsburg (Bavaria), and that is more than thirty years, he has been 
working at the history of the French Rabbis m Ὅπ north of France. 
His results he communicated mostly to the Monatsschrift (Frankel- 
Gritz), and also a few to the Revue des Etudes Juives. The results of 
his labours and researches are now put down in his present important 
works. He, or rather his translator from the German into French, 
classifies the matter under three heads—namely, (1) the identification 
of all the French geographical names mentioned in Rabbinical 
literature of the Middle Ages; (2) a notice of the history of the Jews 
in the places or provinces indicated by such names; (3) a literary 
notice of the Rabbis and Jewish writers who were born in, or bore 
the name of such places. Our author shows how difficult it is to 
identify the geographical names in Jewish writers, since they are 
sometimes corruptly quoted, or in other cases are written in the 
ancient form, e.g. Nt’) Worms, P38 York. Attempts were made 
to identify French geographical names by Zunz, Carmoli, by the 
regretted Isidor Loeb, as well as by the writer of this review, the last 
being stillin MS. Our author does not mention the difficulties con- 
cerning towns caused by a Hebrew translation of the name, 6. g. "2312 
from Estella (see p. 52) Mi, not identified yet (p. 20). As to 
mistranscription, a better instance would have been Troyes in 
Champagne, transliterated rightly YN, which became later YTD, 
and was taken for Trees (Treviso in Italy). Dr. Gross plucked up 
courage to publish his interesting volume under the auspices of the 
Soviété des Etudes Juives. His method is the following :—the names of 
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the town or locality according to the Hebrew alphabet, with the name 
in Latin, Old and Middle French, followed by the present name and 
the department in which it is now situated. An example will explain 
better. Article 1, “MDDWIN Autun. En vieux francais Austiun, en 
Latin Augustodunum. Ville de Bourgogne, Département de Sadne- 
et-Loire.” The historic evidence is that, in a document of 1300, 
a certain Salemin d’Autun is mentioned. No Rabbinic School is 
known in this town. In the following article, which treats of Avignon, 
there follow, after the historical facts, the names of rabbis who 
resided and held schools in it. Thus, Dr. Gross’s work is a kind of 
history of Jewish literature. ‘Of course, our author had to take 
a great part of his data from Vols. XXVII and XXXI of the Histoire 
Littéraire de la France; of the latter, our author seems not to have 
had time or opportunity to make adequate use. 

The arrangement of the towns and localities in Gallia ought to 
contain the Rhine, which we do not find in Dr. Gross’s book, while 
York (PAN), strange to say, is comprised among the localities of 
Gallia. 

Dr. Gross had no opportunity of continuing his researches into 
MSS., as he had begun, and there are many lacunae. But such 
difficult studies cannot become exhausted. The old geography itself 
is not yet on a firm basis. An important feature in Dr. Gross’s 
interesting studies are the many formulae of letters of divorce, which 
not only mention the localities, but also the river or rivers near it. 
The MSS. of Paris (Nat. Lib.), not very skilfully described, have many 
names of localities mentioning the transfer of them from one person 
to another, omitted in the catalogue by Zotenberg. The same is the 
case with the MSS. of the Vatican, Parma, Vienna, and many minor 
collections. For general purposes in Jewish literature this work will 
be found useful, more especially for the ample index at the end 
(1) of the geographical names in Hebrew which are found in the book ; 
(2) of names of persons and families which are not found in the pre- 
ceding index; (3) of the names of persons, towns, and countries ; 
(4) of Hebrew works made use of; (5) of abbreviations; (6) of 
Hebrew books quoted; (7) works in other languages. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 


I. A NEW edition of the Massorah zum Onkelos (first issue in the 
Isr. Letterbode, edited by the late M. Roest), by Dr. S. LANDAUER, 
with additions from the MS. Vat. 448, according to Dr. Berliner’s 
copy. I think that the monograph will be welcomed by students of 
the Targums. 
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Il. The Biography of Joseph Caro, according, to the documents, by 
H. ἢ. FRIEDBERG (Drobitsch, 1896). 


IIT. A newmonthly with the:title of nbwn, E 1. Rather popular 
than learned ; no-new documents (Berlin). 


IV. “The Jews in China,” by M. NoRoLLAn, in the Jewish 
Missionary, where the author tries to explain the Persian in their 
prayer-books (see. J. Q..R., VIII, 123,and 362), 

A. NEUBAUER. 


WIJNKOOP’S “HEBREW SYNTAX.” 


Manual. of Hebrew Syntax, by the Rev. J. Ὁ. Wijnkoop, translated by- 
the Rev. Dr. C. VAN DEN BIESEN. (London, 1897.) 


WHETHER this Manual of Hebrew Syntax supplies a real want, as 
stated in the preface, or not, it has its merits, and will undoubtedly 
prove useful [0.811 who will seek instruction at its hand. ‘The author 
is devoted to the study of the Hebrew language with zeal and success. 
Of his several writings, I will only mention the learned and interesting 
treatise on the retrogression of the accent (7.02777). For the 
present Manual the author claims’ no originality, except with regard’ 
to the treatment of the infinitive and the participle of the verb. 
He adopted “a simpler theory, arising from their unique twofold 
character, of verbum and nomen.” The treatment is, in fact, simple 
and comprehensive. The two forms of the infinitive, the absolute 
and the construct, are rightly treated together in one and the same 
chapter. As, however, the two forms are not quite identical, and 
a certain difference exists between them, there being cases in which 
only the one, and other cases in which only the second form can be 
used, a paragraph might have been introduced on the right use 
of either form of the infinitive. On the other hand, the rules might 
have been simplified, if they had been developed more systematically 
from the properties of the verbal noun. ΕἸ. g. the use of the infinitive 
instead of the finite verb is treated in two separate paragraphs, viz. 
(a) when preceded, and (b) when not preceded, by a finite verb. 
Unless the author intended to give two different explanations, the 
division is purposeless. On p. 44, Rem.1, the author explains the 
use of the NY without vav conversive, where a past tense is required, 
by assuming an extension of the force of a vav before another verb which 
precedes:or follows. A similar explanation is therefore expected with 
regard to the use of the infinitive in the place of a finite verb. Here 
the force of the finite element in one verb may likewise be extended to 
other verbs. Such an explanation would apply to most of the instances 
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quoted by the author. Although the finite verb in Hebrew combines 
the idea of the root and that of the determining, finite elements 
in one word, the two ideas are separable in the mind of the speaker, 
and the finite part may serve also to determine other verbs. In this 
manner, the force of the sign for the third person in the singular, 
and the past tense of 137%) (Gen. xli. 43), “and he caused to ride,” 
is extended to the infinitive (ind) “and he set.” The two infinitives 
Di (Num. xv. 35) and ἜΣ (Kisther 111. 13) belong to class b; in 
class a they are out of place. 

The instances quoted from the Bible should have been translated 
literally, in accordance with the rule which they serve .to illustrate. 
If this had-been done, the author would not have quoted the sentence 
aio-nd pyayd wiv O3 “also to punish the righteous is not good” 
(Prov. xvil. 26), as an illustration of an infinitive employed “‘as.a pure 
substantive without the grammatical character of the verb.” It is 
possible that'this mistake is the translator’s fault, and not that of the 
author. It would rather seem that the latter had a special object 
in the selection of the examples; he probably desired at the same 
time to give his interpretation of difficult biblical passages. Thus 
he illustrates the use of the infinite Kal for emphasizing:a'verb of 
another conjugation, bythe sentence ΠΡ “yn mY (Hab. iii. 9). 
But if he adheres to the rendering of the A.V., he must discover 
in this instance a difference in‘the roots, in addition to that of the 
conjugation; MY being infinitive Kal of ΠΝ), and WYN future Niphal 
of WY. The possibility of both forms being of the same conjugation 
(Kal) and of the same root (Y) escaped him altogether. A few 
more instances of this kind: NWNM (Kccles. vii. 26) is quoted as an 
example of the use of the definite article in the sense of “ail,” 
although the determining relative sentence which follows clearly 
indicates that Koheleth only speaks of the wicked woman, and not 
of all women. The addition of a pleonastic pronoun in apposition 
to a noun is exemplified by the following sentence : PN TW ἮΝ 
mn 28) ὈΠΝΠ (Gen. iil. 19); the pronoun 4 though masculine, is 
assumed to be in apposition to 7M W53, which is feminine ; but as, 
according to ver. 7, DUNT and 1°N WD) are identical, it is but natural 
that the same should be assumed for ver. 19. DS ,as a rule, introduces 
the second part of a double question; but exceptionally it takes the 
place of 5, Such an exception the author finds in Is. xxix. 16: 
awn ay 1Qh3-DN “shall. the potter be counted as clay?” This 
translation is not according to the Massoretic text, and besides, it is 
doubtful whether we have here a question at all (comp. A.V.), and 
if we have, it may be the second part of a double question. 
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The double negation in NYY NP wwe *daM (Eccles. iii. 11) is by no 
means necessarily intended “to strengthen the negation,” as the 
author believes ; it may be equal to the Latin “‘fierl non potest quin” 
(comp. J. 9. R., I, p. 36, note 4). . 

The second chapter, for which the author claims originality, 
contains the rules concerning the use of the participle. Like the 
infinitive, the participle is considered as a noun, and is frequently 
placed by the side of the subject without the copula; the latter 
must be supplied, and its tense and person must be determined by the 
context. It is, however, not necessary that the same: tense: should 
be supplied which the preceding or following verb has. AI! possible 
cases are enumerated, and illustrated by numerous examples; 

For the other chapters of the book no originality is claimed; they 
are in treatment and arrangement similar to the corresponding 
sections of the ordinary text-books of the Hebrew Grammar. One 
point may, however, be noticed. There is a peculiar wavering 
between the old and the new nomenclature of the tenses and the 
vav which modifies their meaning. The author seems to follow the 
rule recommended by Koheleth: 77 m2n 5x At on ΠῚΣ InNNY ID. 
Instead of the English terms, he has the Hebrew 13) and Ny, 
translated in parenthesis by actio perfecta and actio imperfecta. The 
Latin agrees with the modern “perfect” and “imperfect”; the 
Hebrew with the old and more correct “past” and “ future.” 
The same wavering is noticed with regard to the vav before the 
finite verb; it is called vav conversive, but its force to effect 
a change of the tense is not openly admitted. 

Notwithstanding these few criticisms I recommend the book to 
students of the Hebrew language; it testifies not only to the author's 
perfect mastery of the Hebrew Grammar, but also to his skill in 
explaining and teaching its peculiarities. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 


ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. 


“The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich,” by Thomas of 
Monmouth. Edited by A. ΦΈΒΒΟΡΡ and M.R.JameEs. (Cambridge: 
Pitt Press.) 


TH1s admirably edited book is notwithstanding in some way 
a disappointment. This is in no sense due to the editors, who have 
performed their respective tasks with a skill and thoroughness which 
might have been anticipated from two such experts as Canon 
Jessopp and Dr. James. The text of the unique MS. discovered 
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under romantic conditions has been edited with such care that 
scarcely a single passage has been left doubtful, and the translation 
is both faithful and readable, while the notes and introduction give 
almost all the supplementary information the reader could desire. 
The document thus restored to us is full of interest to the student of 
English history, and even more so to the few interested in Anglo- 
Jewish history. It must always remain a memorable monument 
of English scholarship, and would add, if that were possible, to the 
reputation of its distinguished editors. 

But, from the particular point of view in which the book must 
be regarded in these pages, it fails to satisfy the expectations which 
its discovery raised. One had hoped for a flood of light on the social 
conditions of the Jews of the time, a period for which we have 
scarcely any temporary record. Instead of this, there are but 
a couple of Jews mentioned by name; and what is said of them 
and the other Jews, apart from their connexion with the so-called 
martyrdom, is not particularly significant or instructive. But, above 
all, we are disappointed in the hope that this publication would 
throw full light upon the circumstances attending the death of 
the boy William, and the rise of the myth of the Blood Accusation 
which has had such fatal and tragic results ever since. It is true 
that, as will be seen, the volume shows the flimsy character of 
the evidence on which the local Church, if not the Papacy, accepted 
the theory of martyrdom. It shows how frail are the foundations on 
which this huge structure of malice and hatred has been erected, but 
the very failure of evidence makes it more difficult to understand the 
rise of the myth, and, though we may guess, we cannot be certain as 
to whom we are to credit with its erection. 

In the first place, the book, though seemingly at first sight 
a contemporary record of the facts, turns out to be written by 
a stranger who was not in Norwich at the time of the alleged 
martyrdom, and even his account was composed nearly thirty years 
after the event. For the author of The Life and Passion of William 
of Norwich, was one Thomas of Monmouth, who appears to have 
been transferred to Norwich somewhere about 1150, six years later 
than the death of the little lad. He was thus absent from Norwich 
during the whole time when any sort of investigation was made into 
the disappearance of the boy William, and all he reports to us is 
based on hearsay evidence of the most unsubstantial character. Nor 
are his motives in compiling the book above suspicion. His position 
in his monastery was that of sacrist to the martyr, some of whose 
relics he confesses to have stolen. It was therefore to his direct 
interest to enhance the sanctity of the particular services on which he 
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was engaged; and it is for this reason that he enlarges much more 
upon the miracles than upon the martyrdom. 

Nor were the sources from which Thomas got his hearsay evidence 
less disinterested than himself. For it appears that when the lad’s 
body was discovered by one Henry of .Sprowston, on Saturday, 
March 26, 1144, which was the first day of Passover in that year, . 
he did not even take the trouble to carry the body to Norwich, and 
only returned on the following (Easter) Monday to give it casual 
burial. The first suggestion of a “‘martyrdom” comes from the 
relatives of the boy, who had missed him in the interim. The family 
afterwards told a curious story, given by Thomas, to account for 
the absence of the lad from their house. On Monday, March 21, 
a mysterious emissary had induced the boy’s mother, a widow, to let 
him go to become a scullion to the Archdeacon of Norwich. This does 
not.agree with another statement which emanated from the family that 
the ‘boy was seen to enter the Jews’ quarter. At any rate, it was not 
till nearly a week after the boy had left his mother’s house that his 
uncle, his brother, and his cousin, go out to Thorpe Wood to see if the 
boy whose body had been discovered and already buried, was their 
little relative. Then follows a most remarkable circumstance. 
When they removed the earth which had been thrown lightly upon 
the body it was distinctly seen by them to move twice. This.renders 
it extremely probable that the boy, when found on the Saturday, was 
not dead at all, but in some cataleptic fit. This is strongly confirmed 
by the fact, noticed at the time, that there were no signs of decompo- 
sition about the body, though, if he had been “murdered” on the 
preceding Wednesday, almost a week had elapsed. The same idea, 
indeed, seems to have occurred to the spectators of this striking 
incident, the boy’s own relatives. Yet they took no steps to 
resuscitate him, but, merely satisfying themselves with his identity, 
covered the body up again. It is thus probable that the true authors 
of the death of William of Norwich were his own relatives. Shortly 
afterwards, Godwin Sturt, the boy’s uncle, in open synod of the 
diocese, accuses the Jews of having murdered little William, and it is 
at once seen what ecclesiastical capital can be made out of such an 
accusation. Aimar, Prior of Lewes Priory, at once begs the body for 
his own priory, and that at once draws the attention of the Norwich 
authorities to the valuable property they might possess in the lad’s 
remains. ‘They refuse Aimar’s request, and give the body burial in 
the monks’ cemetery. The boy’s relatives also find their account in 
the sanctity which little William had acquired. His brother Robert 
obtained a post in the monastery on the strength of his connexion 
with the martyr, and his mother had ultimately the distinction of 
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being buried in the monks’ cemetery, much to the scandal of the 
more sober-minded of the monks. Godwin, the boy’s uncle, traded 
for years on the possession of a gag with which he alleged the boy 
had been gagged by the Jews. Later on, the same Godwin seemed 
to have done a thriving trade in providing sacred candles for 
believers in the martyrdom of St. William. There is a very 
significant passage on page 192 of this volume in which Godwin, 
before allowing the teazle or gag to be used, demands to know from 
a poor woman what offering she had brought to obtain his help. It 
was thus, undoubtedly, to Godwin Sturt’s interest that the death of 
the boy William should be interpreted as a case of martyrdom, and it 
is significant that the whole accusation comes from him in the first 
instance. 

When the accusation was brought against the Jews before the 
Sheriff, he, in accordance with all the law of the time, refused to 
submit them to the jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich ; 
they had the right to be judged by the King and his judges. They 
were then asked to submit themselves to ordeal, to which they 
seemed willing, but only demanded a delay, as was natural, con- 
sidering the inflamed passions of the mob. The delay was refused 
them, and the whole of the Jewry of Norwich was taken into the 
castle for protection. No attempt at any legal proceedings against 
them was ever afterwards made, a most significant proof to my mind 
of their entire innocence. The editors have, I think, missed a point 
with regard to the attitude of the Sheriff towards the Jews. If they 
had been guilty of murder, it was as much his interest to convict them 
of it as it was to the interest of the boy’s relatives to prove a martyr- 
dom. One of the earliest items relating to Jews in the Pipe Rolls 
refers to the enormous fine of 2,000 marks paid by the Jews of 
London for killing a man. The Sheriff would have been able to pay 
the whole ferm of his county if he could have convicted the Jews of 
Norwich of murder. The fact that the Sheriff and his brother were 
afterwards shown to be deeply indebted to the Jews was another 
proof that it was not from motives of interest that the Sheriff 
defended the Jews, and persisted in declaring their innocence. 

The evidence against them which Thomas of Monmouth was 
enabled to scrape together is indeed of the flimsiest possible 
character. The lad was said to have been seen by a cousin of his 
entering the house of a Jew named Eleazer, afterwards murdered by 
one of his debtors. That fact is just possible, though the family 
source of the statement renders it somewhat suspicious. Then 
a Christian woman, name not given, is said to have caught sight 
of the boy, crucified, through a chink in the door, and to have 
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supplied hot water for washing of the body. But this unnamed 
witness was never produced in any of the proceedings, and readers 
of Silas Marner will remember how rustic witnesses get to believe 
they have seen whatever they have been asked if they have seen, 
On the other hand, there is a touch of verisimilitude about the hot. 
water which Jews use to bathe dead bodies. Next there is the 
statement of one Aelward Ded, that he had met some Jews carrying 
the corpse in a sack to Thorpe Wood. This statement was only made 
on his deathbed five years afterwards, when Ded explained his inter- 
mediate silence by threats from the Sheriff, though the said Sheriff 
had been then dead three years. Now the finding of the body in 
Thorpe Wood is to my mind one of the strongest points against 
any connexion of the Jews with the deed. Thorpe Wood is on the 
opposite side of the town from the Jewry, and to convey the body 
there the Jews would have had to pass through the whole of the 
English burg, whereas it would have been much easier for them to 
have deposited the body in the grove on their side of the town. If 
Aelward Ded did actually make such a deathbed confession, it is 
almost the sole hint we have of the true author of the mischief which 
threw little William into a state of catalepsy. If the family story 
was true that Wiliam had gone as scullion to the Archdeacon of 
Norwich, that would, at any rate, account for the boy being in 
Thorpe Wood. Finally, we have the statement of Theobald, 
a renegade Jew of Cambridge, that it was the custom among Jews 
to sacrifice a boy for Passover in some European city fixed by lot, 
and that the lot, which had been taken at Narbonne, had fallen upon 
Norwich. It is this statement that is the foundation of the myth of 
the Blood Accusation. 

I observe that Mr. Zangwill, in reviewing the book, cast 
doubt on the very existence of this Theobald of Cambridge, but 
there is one point in his so-called statement which could scarcely 
have been invented by Thomas, for the latter was not likely to have 
known that Narbonne was the chief seat of Jewish learning at the 
time. Our editors have a suggestion that the only previous case 
known of Jews murdering a Christian lad, and mentioned by Socrates, 
the ecclesiastical historian, was possibly part of a Purim frolic. 
Now I should imagine that the statement which Thomas puts into 
Theobald’s mouth might have been a wilful misunderstanding of 
some such reference. On his part, Theobald may have stated that 
the Jews pretended to hang boys as Haman, but really in mockery of 
Christ. Both Thomas and William’s family would have found it to 
their interest to describe it as a custom of the Jews to hang Christian 
boys in mockery of Christ. Altogether there seem two alternative 
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explanations of the facts, as far as we can extract them out οἵ 
the mixture of hearsay and concoction given us by Thomas of 
Monmouth. Hither the lad William realiy became a scullion of the 
Archdeacon, and fell into a cataleptic fit while taking a walk in 
Thorpe Wood, perbaps on being frightened by the appearance of 
Aelward Ded, or he fell into the fit while visiting Eleazer’s house in 
the Jewry, and the Jews, in fear of complications, removed his body 
to Thorpe Wood. Against the former supposition is the absence of 
any evidence that he ever did make his appearance in the Arch- 
deacon’s house; against the latter view is the unlikelihood of the 
Jews carrying the lad’s body right across the city when they could 
just as easily have deposited it just outside the Jewry. The editors 
seem inclined on the whole to think that something was done to the 
boy by the Jews either by accident or in some grim jest. But they 
have not taken into account the difficulty of the place of discovery, if 
the Jews had anything to do with it, nor do they attach sufficient 
significance to the probability of the boy being alive even on the 
Easter Tuesday, though they appear to think it probable (p. lxix). 
The difficulty of the whole case is, as the editors observe, attribution 
of the crime, if it was a crime, as a ritual murder to the Jews. If the 
myth had already been in existence, one could easily understand it 
being applied afresh to the Norwich Jews with the disappearance of 
the lad William. Now the myth was started by Willhiam’s family, 
who were all ecclesiastics. The boy’s body is found, with the head 
shaven or tonsured, and with marks of punctures by thorns, on the 
Saturday after Good Friday. The probability of some form of cruci- 
fixion having been gone through with the body is considerably raised 
by this fact, if we can trust to it. Now, if Jews resorted to such 
a measure, it could only be out of mere wanton cruelty and hatred ; 
but cannot we imagine fanatical Christians, of a low degree of 
culture, deriving from their crass views about the crucifixion that 
salvation will be brought down upon a lad and his family by under- 
going the form of crucifixion on Good Friday? Cases have been 
known even of men committing suicide by crucifying themselves, 
and it is a well-known principle of folklore that the folk-mind 
considers a form as good as the reality. Suppose such an idea to have 
existed in William’s family, suppose them to have gone through the 
form of crucifixion with the little lad on Good Friday, and a cataleptic 
fit to have supervened while the poor little lad was on the cross, almost 
all the facts of the case would be explained. The lies told by the 
family to account for his disappearance, the attribution by the family 
to the Jews of an idea which would be unfamiliar and repugnant to 
the Jews, but quite familiar and natural to themselves, the tonsured 
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scalp, the discovery the day after Good Friday in Thorpe Wood, near 
the boy’s own home, the callousness with which no attempt was made 
to resuscitate the boy after rumours had been spread about attri- 
buting his disappearance to the Jews, and the absence of any 
pressure on the part of the family to bring the Jews to any form 
of trial involving the taking of evidence. One can also understand 
from this point of view how the family would attempt to get from 
some converted Jew or other some plausible support for their con- 
cocted accusation. On the whole this suggestion seems to me to 
account for more of the facts than the view favoured by our editors 
—that the lad had fallen a victim to some ill-treatment on the part 
of the Jews. This does not account for the crucial difficulty of the 
whole question, the rise of the myth; for one does not see why 
William’s family, in that case, did not accuse the Jews of murder 
pure and simple. If they had themselves attempted some form of 
crucifixion-ritual, with which they would be perfectly familiar, why 
should they have attributed it to the Jews ? 

On the whole the probabilities, to my mind, are that the lad 
William of Norwich was not directly murdered by any one, but fell 
into a cataleptic fit while undergoing the form of crucifixion at the 
hands of his own relatives, who thought they were increasing his and 
their sanctity by going through the process with him which, to their 
minds, had brought salvation and sanctity to the whole world. 
When the mock crucifixion seemed to have turned into a real one, 
owing to the boy’s fit, they determined to remove suspicion from 
themselves by attributing to the Jews a travesty of the feeling in 
their own mind. William was indeed a martyr, but a martyr to 
Christian, not to Jewish, bigotry. 

The fact that the boy was alive when reburied by his relatives 
throws, to my mind, a flood of light upon the whole problem. 
Whoever shaved his head, and crowned him with thorns, and gagged 
him, must have done so without any ultimate intention of finally 
silencing him by murder. They must therefore have had confidence 
in being able to preserve the boy’s silence, even after he had been 
released from the cross, supposing him to have gone through some 
form of crucifixion. Now the Jews could have had no hold upon the 
boy, and would have been obliged to have silenced him by murder if 
the accusation of the family were true. But William’s own relatives 
might have felt confident that they could keep him quiet, or might 
quite readily have been willing for the boy to tell his tale, if they 
thought that that would add to his and their sanctity. If therefore 
the boy was alive when reburied on the Tuesday by his relatives, 
it could only have been his family who had gone through the process 
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of crucifying with him, if any such process was undergone by the 


poor little lad. JOSEPH JACOBS. 


STRACK’S “BIBLICAL ARAMAIC.” 


Grammatik des Biblischen Aramdisch mit den nach Handschriften 
berichtigten Texten und einem Worterbuch, von PRor. Dr. HERMANN 
L. Strack. Leipzig, 1897. (38+ 46 pp.) 


Ir need only be said of this little volume that it fully confirms 
its author’s great reputation as a practical scholar and teacher to 
ensure it a hearty welcome. For in whatever mood we find the 
Professor—whether as a controversialist relentlessly hostile to Jew- 
baiters in general and to ex-Court-Chaplain Stécker in particular, or 
shattering with one mighty blow the whole fabric of the Blood 
Accusation myth, or in his quieter moods as Hebrew grammarian, 
exegetist, Talmudist, or palaeographist—all his works are stamped 
with the well-known impress of German learning. In the wonderfully 
cheap, compact, and scholarly book before me Prof. Strack has 
furnished students with ample material for the study of the Aramaic 
portions of the Old Testament (Ezra iv. 7-vi. 18 and vii. 11-28; Dan. 
li, I-vil. 28; Gen. xxxi. 47; and Jer. x. 11). In the ΠῚ ΤΣ our 
author informs us that as long ago as 1879 he formed the idea of 
writing a Biblical-Aramaic Grammar, but postponed his work for 
fear of clashing with the work of his friend, Prof. Kautszch. His 
fears were groundless; both grammars are entirely independent of 
each other, and are, in fact, treated from a different standpoint. 
Strack’s grammar is intended for beginners, whilst the elaborate 
grammar of Prof. Kautzsch, with its detailed study of the syntax and 
full introduction to the comparative study of the Aramaic group of 
languages, caters for advanced students. Our text is based upon 
that of Baer’s edition; when the readings differ, Strack’s is superior. 
Baer’s variants are given in the foot-notes. Our author has, however, 
omitted to mention that Baer gives ΠῚ) (with 7) in Dan. vi. 13, and 
NI572V3 (with small and large 5) in Dan. vi. 20. The two editions 
should be used side by side. Baer gives a fuller list of paradigms, 
and a complete account of the Massoretic notes and variant readings 
of Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali. Strack does not give the tonic 
accents, nor does he vocalize the numerous Kethibs which abound 
in the Books of Daniel and Ezra. The new edition has two more 
paragraphs in the grammatical portion of the work—$ 1, which is 


1 A review of the first edition of this work, by Prof. Bacher, appeared 
in J. Q. R., vol. VITI, p. 505. 
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introductory and gives the literature upon the subject, and § 11, on 
the prepositions. The literature is fairly complete, although it is 
surprising that such names as Pusey, Cheyne, and Driver, are omitted. 
A third edition will probably be called for, when our author may find oc- 
casion to insert three new paragraphs on the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
the agreements and disagreements of the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra, 
such as the exclusive use by Ezra of the pronominal forms Din. 
and DIDS, iD], 73, and by Daniel of ΡΠ, 83, PON, 151, the 
employment of the adverbs SJ02BI8 and NIT by Ezra, and the 
reason why Daniel uses PDP) and Ezra 1713, Many scholars have 
regarded the pronominal forms with mem as Hebraisms, but the 
Nabataean Inscriptions have D1, corresponding to the forms in 
Ezra, whilst the Palmyrene Inscriptions use ἢ, as we find in Daniel. 
The use of the Hofal Conjugation and of final 1 (for δὲ) proves that 
these forms were in use in some of the Aramaic dialects, and that it 
was only when the language became well worn that 1 was weakened 
to δὲ, and © to 3. We have no more right to call such instances 
Hebraisms than to dub the O. E. ich a Germanism. On page 13 
attention is drawn to the fact that & is more original than Ὁ, which 
almost supersedes it in the Targum. The two letters had originally 
different sounds, but were soon confused. The Palmyrene Inscriptions 
and the Sendschirli make use of δ. We may also compare the 
miscellaneous use of & and D in the Phoenician Inscription of 
King Eshmunazar and in the Marseilles Votive Table, in which 
we find 1DY, XY, papi, and DIY" side by side. Bevan (The Book 
of Daniel, p. 39) has pointed out that Prof. Kautzsch was mistaken 
in regarding the use of δ᾽ in Daniel and Ezra as due to Hebrew 
influence. Biblical Aramaic is naturally affected to a certain extent 
by Hebrew, but the influence has been greatly exaggerated. The use 
of Sheva Compositum and the few traces of the Pausal influence are 
distinct Hebraisms. But we must be very cautious. Who would 
think that such apparently pure Hebrew forms as 298, 03, 229, 353, 
(22 (the Targums always use 27) for the perfect; cf. my Targum of 
Onkelos to Genesis, p. 69), DUN , nk, MW occur in the Aramaic 
Sendschirli Inscription? A very important addition is the collation 
of the British Museum MS. Or. 2,374. This is one of the celebrated 
MSS. from Yemen with superlinear vocalization. It is of very great 
importance for the criticism of the text. Some time ago I compared 
this MS. with Baer’s edition, and found about 150 variations, mostly 
slight, but some of importance. This MS. pays no attention to the 
Kethib, but inserts the Qere in the body of the text. Thus in Daniel 
ii. 33 this MS. reads [1729, whilst our texts have }°722 (Qere) and 
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ἡ) (Kethib). This would go towards proving that in the Aramaic 
of the Bible and the Targums the suffixes {17 and }i3, as well as 
the suffix of the third person plural of the imperfect {3}, are really 
of common gender. Unfortunately, Prof. Strack was only able to 
make use of this MS. in the grammar, the text being already in print 
before he received the collation. But as it is unique in more ways 
than one (cf. Dalman’s note on p. 56 of his grammar), it is advisable 
to use it for the text too. On p. 5 of the preface our author promises 
us a new edition of the text, when this MS., as well as others, will be 
collated. The following table exhibits some of the differences :-— 


Ors 2.374: Strack. 
Bair ΠΝ 20) Ay 
“IND (i, 28) Ἢ πΌ 
Plan (ener) 23 Ὁ 
ΝΟ (Dan. ii. 34) ΝΟ Ἢ 
ΝΟ, (Gi. 48) na 
ch a Desa ΠῚ} 10) Des} ) with 
Patach ἡ DOSY (vi. 11) pow ( Tere 
PD iii, 26) pb 
Ὁ (ii ον 
with } τς ee a μι (With 
Qametz p20) ἘΞ ( Patach 
WI (iv. 1) yy 
"T) (iii. 15) ey 
NYT (iv. 6) nyt 
RY (iii. 10) my 
AMY (ii. 22) ἈΠῸ 
APA (iii. 21) inna 
MEY) (ν. 9) my 


And there are other differences. 


It is advisable to warn the reader 


to master the abbreviations on page 47 before commencing to read 
the grammar, for they are indeed a little bewildering. It is 
remarkable that our author has managed to find space for the 
insertion of some of the latest results obtained by the decipherment 
of the Aramaic inscriptions, and for frequent references to Syriac. 
The text of Daniel and Ezra is printed in clear, bold type, and the 
footnotes are not only of critical, but also of historical and literary 
interest. I had occasion to look into twenty MSS. of the Hagio- 
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grapha, which are among the British Museum treasures, and was 
surprised to find how they differed. The verse I examined was 
Daniel vii. 22. The punctuation of some of the scribes appeared, at 
first sight, to be entirely arbitrary; to choose the best requires an 
endowment of exceptional critical discernment. I merely mention 
this to show what industry and ability is compressed into this little 
volume. The author refers for Targum readings to Merx’s Chresto- 
mathy, but this is a work which must be used with the utmost 
discretion on account of the number of copyists’ errors it contains. 
I have made a full list of corrections which Prof. Merx hopes soon to 
publish as an appendix to his book. If the instances could be found 
in Dalman’s Aramdische Dialektproben, it would certainly be preferable 
to use that compilation. In the lists of the interchanges between 
Hebrew and Aramaic consonants our author might have included 3 
and Das in 213 and 275, } and 3 as in ΝΣ and b39, and δὲ and ‘as in 

δ and “O'S, ONS and fi00%, The vocabulary is for beginners only; 
there is little, if any, attempt at etymology. Is S208 (Jer. x. 11) 
merely a hardening of NYIS, which is itself a softening from 18 


(Arabic i with (2)? This interchange of } and P occurs in the 
Sendschirli Inscription, and Kautzsch compares the Aramaic ἼΘΝ, 
to smoke, with the Hebrew “4? for a similar interchange. But 
perhaps "0Y=Hebrew [¥Y, just as /77—=Hebrew OW. The 


interchange of M and Ὁ as in Hebrew 2bP, Arabic 33, is fairly 
common. But probably such questions as these are beyond the 
modest scope of this work. Our author agrees with Meinhold 


and Bevan that the forms RIND, mynd, sind, snp, are written with 5 
to avoid writing the Tetragrammaton. According to Gesenius the 

is here a particle meaning “that,” “in order that,” after which the 
‘is dropped. The foreign words are noted, and a circulus criticus 
placed over those words which are quoted in the vocabulary, but do 
not occur in the text. The method of the grammar is, on the whole, 
thoroughly practical, although it would be preferable to arrange the 
paradigms in vertical, instead of horizontal, columns. Apart from 
such trifling details, the grammar may be cordially recommended to 
beginners. It is a marvel of cheapness, learning, lucidity, and 
conciseness, and supplies a real and long-felt want. 


H. BARNSTEIN. 


ERRATUM.— Throughout the article beginning on p. ere read 
David di Rossi for Moses di Rossi. 


me 


ma 


“at? 


